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PROSPECTUS. 

This  Work  has  been  prepared  in  the  hope  of  supplying  what  has  been  exten- 
sively felt  to  be  a  desideratum  in  the  literature  of  our  day.  Various  treatises, 
indeed,  have  appeared  of  late  years,  which  have  shed  much  light  on  almost 
every  portion  of  the  mythologies  and  religions  of  the  past;  and  from  the 
narratives  of  travellers,  as  well  as  the  reports  of  missionaries,  much  new  and 
important  information  has  been  obtained  on  the  present  state  and  character 
of  the  Religions  of  the  world.  In  reference,  however,  to  both  the  past  and 
the  present,  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  subject  seems  to  be  still 
wanting. 

The  Religion  of  God  is  one,  but  the  Religions  of  man  are  many. 
The  one  God-derived  religion,  Christianity,  stands  separate  and  apart  as 
it  were  from  all  the  others.  It  not  only  is,  but  on  comparison  with  others 
is  seen  to  be  infinitely  superior  to  them,  and  is  shown  thereby  to  be  alone 
the  product  of  Divine  inspu-ation.  "  Holy  men  of  old  "  we  know,  "  spake  as 
they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  "  and  the  Revelation  thus  sent  from 
above  is,  without  doubt,  specially  adapted  to  the  character,  the  condition, 
and  the  circumstances  of  man.  All  human  systems  of  religion,  even  the 
most  degrading  that  exist  upon  the  earth,  are,  on  examination,  discovered 
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to  be  founded  to  some  extent  on  these  religious  sentiments  .and  feelings 
wliich  are  inherent  in  the  constitution  of  ever}'  mind.  But  far  above  all 
these,  Christianity  rises  pre-eminent  and  alone;  and  the  exhibition  of  its 
peculiarities,  as  contradistinguished  fi-om  those  of  every  other  system  of 
religious  doctrine  which  the  world  has  ever  seen,  forms  a  most  important  and 
powerful  argument  in  favour  at  once  of  its  truth  and  of  its  divine  origin. 
Such  a  comparison  proclaims  Christianity  to  be  the  religion,  the  only  religion 
which  is  worthy  of  God  and  suitable  for  man.  It  proclaims  at  the  same  time, 
with  equal  power  and  effect,  the  utter  ftitility  of  the  infidel  maxim, — that  all 
religions  ai-e  alike.  A  false  religion,  whether  recorded  in  the  Koran  of  the 
^luhanimedan  or  the  Shaster  of  the  Brahman,  may  contain  many  truths 
which  in  themselves  are  far  ft'om  unimportant,  but  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
human  instead  of  a  divine^  a  false  instead  of  a  true  religion,  indelibly  stamps 
it  as  miacceptable  and  unrecognized  in  the  sight  of  Him  who  is  "  Just  and 
true  in  all  His  ways,"  as  well  as  "  Holy  in  all  His  works." 

To  discover  the  points  of  contrast  between  mere  human  systems  ot 
religion  and  that  which  is  alone  Divine,  forms  a  most  interesting  and 
instructive  subject  of  investigation.  To  this  point  earnest  and  thought- 
ful men  have  for  some  time  past  been  directing  their  attention,  and  after 
the  extensive,  varied,  and  minute  inquiries  which,  for  half  a  century  past, 
have  been  made  into  the  Religions,  both  of  Ancient  and  of  Modem  times,  it 
appears  to  the  Publishers  that  the  present  period  is  peculiarly  favourable  to 
the  production  of  a  work  which  is  intended  to  take  a  careful  and  accurate 
survey  of  the  whole  field,  exhibiting  as  faithfully  and  minutely  as  possible  the 
various  Beligious  systems  and  practices  which  have  existed,  or  do  still  exist, 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Such,  accordingly,  is  the  object  of  the 
present  undertaking. 

The  Religions  of  the  world  may  be  viewed  as  comprehended  imder  four 
great  systems,  so  conspicuous  and  well-marked  as  to  stand  in  no  danger  of 
being  confoimded  with  one  another : — Paganism,  Judaism,  Mohammedanism, 
Chkistianity. 

I.  Paganism. — In  this  extensive  department  of  the  work  will  be  treated 
not  only  the  gi*eat  leading  systems  of  mythological  heathenism  which  pre- 


vailed  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  well  as  the  other  nations  ol 
antiquity,  vnth  an  account  of  their  idols,  festivals,  cei'emonies,  their  super- 
stitions, opinions,  and  practices,  but  also  the  gi-eat  systems  of  modem  Pagan- 
ism, —such  as  Hinduism  and  Buddhism, — and  all  the  minor  religions 
and  modes  of  superstition  which  ai'e  still  found  to  prevail  among  the  nations 
of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 

II.  Judaism.  —  This  department  involves  a  detailed  account  of  the 
opinions,  ceremonies,  and  customs  of  both  the  ancient  and  modern  Jews ; 
the  sects  and  parties  which  have  from  time  to  time  arisen  among  them, 
and  the  numerous  and  often  strange  modifications  which  the  Eabbis  have 
engi-afted  on  the  original  system  of  the  Old  Testament. 

III.  i\IoHAMMEDANiSM. — This  part  of  the  subject  includes  a  history  of 
the  great  Eastern  impostor ;  an  account  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  actual 
nattu-e  of  the  Mohammedan  system,  and  of  its  blendings  of  a  Eabbinical 
Judaism  with  a  perverted  Christianity ;  and  a  description  of  its  so  called 
orthodox  and  heretical  sects,  with  the  modified  aspects  which  Islamism  has 
assumed  in  the  various  coimtries  where  it  has  fomid  its  way, 

IV.  Christianity. — Under  this  head  falls  to  be  considered  the  whole  range 
of  the  distinctive  featm-es  of  the  Christian  chm-ch  from  its  first  foundation 
to  the  present  day ;  its  constitution,  principles,  and  observances ;  the  vari- 
ous sects  which  have  spnmg  up  within  it  at  different  periods,  and  their 
opinions  and  practices ;  and  a  detailed  account  of  the  churches  and  denomina- 
tions existing  at  present  throughout  the  world,  with  their  distinctive  peculi 
arities  both  in  doctrine  and  practice.  The  dogmas  of  the  Chm-ch  of  Eome, 
the  Greek  Chm-ch,  the  Eusso-Greek,  and  various  Oriental  churches,  with 
their  different  festivals  and  ceremonies,  will  be  minutely  described. 

In  traversing  a  field  so  vast  as  that  which  is  indicated  by  this  rapid 
sketch,  it  must  be  obvious  on  tlie  slightest  reflection,  that  the  form  of  a 
Dictionary  is  the  only  one  that  is  at  once  the  most  convenient  for  the  reader, 
and  the  most  likely  to  present  the  subject  in  a  varied  and  interesting  aspect. 
It  affords,  moreover,  an  opportunity  of  introducing  various  subordinate, 
i)ut    still    highly    important    departments  of  the    subiect.      Biogi-aphical 


Sketches,  tor  instance,  of  the  founders  or  most  mfluential  exponents  ot  the 
various  Sects  and  Kclij^ions  of  the  world,  and  especially  of  the  heresiarchs, 
heads  of  orders,  doctors,  and  originators  of  denominations  in  the  Christian 
church,  fall  most  conveniently  under  thi?  fonn.  The  introduction  of  numei'- 
ous  technical  terms  pertaining  to  the  Religions  of  the  earth,  such  as  Avatai;, 
Imam,  Flamen,  Fetish,  Pagoda,  Chapter,  Stole,  and  Rubric,  could  not 
indeed  well  be  accomplished  under  any  other  arrangement  of  its  matter. 

The  Publishers  feel  satisfied  that  they  have  been  fortunate  in  securing  for 
the  production  of  this  important  publication — one  requiring  qualities  and 
acquirements  of  no  common  order — the  sei'A"ices  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  James 
Gardner,  author  of  "  the  Christian  Cyclopajdia,"  and  other  works  of  reputa- 
tion, who  has  lone:  directed  his  attention  to  the  peculiarities  of  Human 
Religions,  and  has  ably  exhibited  some  of  those  of  our  common  Christianity 
in  the  work  above  referred  to.  The  carefiil  study  and  laborious  research 
which  he  has  bestowed  upon  this  work,  cannot  fail  to  recommend  it  to  the 
public  as  a  valuable  treasury  of  accmvite,  curious,  and  highly  important 
infoniiation  on  a  subject  which  deeply  concerns  all  classes  of  readers.  The 
immense  number  of  authorities,  ancient  and  modem,  which  have  been  con- 
sulted by  him  in  its  preparation,  renders  it  impracticable  to  notice  them 
in  detail,  or  indeed  to  do  more  in  this  short  Prospectus  tlian  to  assure  the 
public,  that  the  information  which  it  contains,  as  well  as  the  numerous 
engravings  with  which  its  letterpress  is  illustrated,  are  drawn  from  the 
most  authentic,  accurate,  and  trustworthy  sources. 

CONDITIONS. 

The  woi-k  will  be  publislied  in  24  I 'arts,  price  2  Sliillings  each,  super  imperial  8vo,  also  in  8  Divi- 
•"ions,  rich  cloth,  price  Ts.  6<1.  each  ; — the  whole  fonning  two  niaf,Tiificent  volumes,  with  48  original  en- 
^ivinjp.  Each  2  Shilling  part  will  be  accomp;inieil  with  two  beautiful  illustrative  Steel  Engraviiigj. 
the  Publishers  bind  themselves  to  complete  the  Wurk  on  these  terms,  and  will  expect  every  Subscribei 
uO  do  the  same,  and  to  take  and  pay  for  each  Part  as  published. 


A.  FULLARTON  ft  CO., 
STEAD'S  PLACE,  LEITH  WALK,  EDINBURGH;  AND  45  LUDGATE  HILL,  LONDON, 


TESTIMONIALS 


THE    FAITHS    OF    THE    WORLD, 


FROM    CLERGYMEN    OF    VARIOUS    DENOMINATIONS. 


Cljitrcl]  of  O^nglanir. 


I. 


I  HAVE  looked  over  a  part  of  "The  Faiths  of  the 
World."  1  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  if  the 
remaining  parts  are  equal  in  merit,  it  will  supply  what 
lias  hitherto  been  a  desideratum  in  the  popular  litera- 
ture of  the  day. 

The  description  of  tlie  heresie-s  which  have  arisen 
in  the  Christian  church  during  tlie  last  1800  years  will 
lie  most  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  true  Christianity 
at  the  present  time,  as  it  will  show  that  the  opinions 
which  appear  at  intervals  now  on  religious  subjects, 
and  which  seem  to  those  who  have  not  studied  Eccle- 
siastical History  to  be  novel,  are  not  really  so,  but 
that  they  have  arisen  before,  and  were  satisfactorily 
refuted  at  the  time  of  their  first  ajipearance. 

Again,  the  definitions  and  e.xplanations  of  words, 
which  occur  in  the  religious  controversies  of  the  pres- 
ent time,  will  be  most  useful,  as  the  readers  of  this 
work  will  be  enabled  to  arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion 
with  respect  to  their  true  meaning  in  the  earliest  and 
purest  ages  of  Christianity,  without  the  trouble  of  turn- 
ing to  large  and  expensive  works  on  Ecclesiastical 
History.  See,  for  instance,  the  word  Altak  in  the  first 
part  of  The  Faiths  of  tlie  World. 

WILLIAM  CAINE,  M.A., 

MancliesUr,  late  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 


"The  Faiths  of  the  World"  appears  to  me,  so 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  examine  it,  a  work  of  great 
interest  and  value,  calculated  to  furnish  the  Christian 
student  with  information  on  various  subjects  which  he 
could  not  obtain  without  much  labour  and  expense. 
The  articles  already  published  have  been  compiled  with 
so  great  care  and  judgment  as  to  warrant  the  hope 
that  the  whole  work,  when  completed,  will  be  deemed 
worthy  of  extensive  patronage. 

WILLIAM  HOWARD, 

Hector  of  Clifton,  Nottingham. 


The  book  entitled  "The  Faiths  of  the  World  "  is, 
so  far  as  I  have  had  time  to  judge  of  it  by  a  rapid  per- 
usal, a  very  comprehensive  and  valuable  work.  It 
gives  in  reference  to  Christianity  both  sides  of  great 
controverted  points  with  exact  care  and  nice  impartial- 


ity; whilst  in  other  cases,  when  dealing  positively 
upon  certain  points,  it  gives  the  clearest  statement  of 
truth.  It  is  altogether,  1  believe,  a  very  greatly  needed 
and  important  undertaking,  and  I  think  will  afi'ord 
satisfaction  to  those  who  may  be  under  the  necessity 
of  consulting  it.  From  what  I  have  seen  of  the  work 
1  strongly  recommend  it  to  the  support  of  the  public. 

JOHN  WING, 
Vicar  of  St.  Mary's,  Leicester. 

i. 
Having  read  several  of  the  articles  in  the  first  por- 
tion of  the  work  entitled  "The  Faiths  of  the  World," 
I  consider  that  as  a  compilation  it  is  judicious,  and 
calculated  to  be  useful  as  a  book  of  reference  for  infor- 
mation upon  the  several  points  which  it  discusses. 

CHAKLES  JOSEPH  CAMIDGE,  M.A., 

Vicar  of  IVakeJield. 


I  HAVE  had  much  plea-sure  in  perusing  Mr.  Gard- 
ner's new  work,  entitled  "The  Faiths  of  the  World." 
It  appears  to  be  a  work  that  has  been  much  wanted, 
anil  I  think  it  likely  to  be  most  useful  as  a  book  of 
reference  to  clergymen  and  those  engaged  in  the  work 
of  Sunday  School  teaching.  I  hope  it  may  find  its  way 
into  many  of  our  public  libraries. 

CHARLES  TROLLOPE, 
Rector  of  Stibhington,  Hunts. 

6. 

From  what  I  have  seen  of  the  work  entitled  "The 
Faiths  of  the  World,"  I  am  led  to  form  a  very  high 
opinion  of  the  ability  with  which  it  is  performed.  It 
is  edited  by  a  scholar  of  no  ordinary  attainments.  The 
arrangement  is  new  and  comprehensive — the  historic 
and  other  information  which  it  sujiplies  is  large  and 
extremely  valuable;  and  the  style  of  the  work,  with 
the  singular  beauty  of  the  engravings,  do  honour  to 
the  enterprising  publishers.  I  cordially  recommend 
it,  and  wish  it  a  wide  circulation  and  exteuoive  use 
fulness. 

GEORGE  TOWNSHEND  FOX,  M.A., 

Vicar  of  St.  Nicholas,  Durluim. 


I  nAVE  examined  "TiiK  Kaitiis  of  tite  WonLi>," 
*n(l  think  it  likely  to  prove  a  work  of  useful  reference, 
at  the  suine  tiiiii-  tliiit  tlie  views  of  the  compiler  seem 
lo  bo  practicjilly  true. 

CHARLES  DEANE,  D.C.L., 
liUsvorth,  iliddUsez, 

8. 
TiiK  new  publication,  "TiiE  Faiths  of  the  Worui," 
supplica,  in  my  oniniim,  n  Jesiilcratum  in  our  theolo- 
gical literature.  It  will  I  think  bo  fouuii  especially 
useful  to  all  cnipiged  in  promoting  missions  to  the 
heathen  world,  and  indeed  to  all  who  may  bo  desir- 
ous of  learning  the  jircsent  and  pa.st  aspect  of  false 
religions  and  idolatry.  Its  sale  is  likely  to  bring 
many  helpers  to  God's  work  against  the  mighty,  among 
those  who,  for  want  of  information  on  tliis  especial 
subject,  have  not  given  it  much  attention  hitherto. 

J.  J.  ELLIS, 
Chaplain  at  iZi'i^l. 


I  HAVE  rend  attentively  many  of  the  loading  articles 
in  the  work  published  by  Fcllartos  &  Co.,  called 
"The  Faiths  of  the  World,"  and  have  been  very 
much  impressed  with  the  talent,  research,  and  varied 
knowledge  displayed  by  the  writer.  I  believe  it  is  un- 
rivalled as  a  work  of  general  reference  on  the  religious 
controversies  of  the  day,  and  I  consider  no  library  can 
be  complete  without  it. 

WILLIAM  ARTHUR  DARBY,  M.A., 

Rector  0/ St.  Luke's,  Manchester. 

10. 

I  HAVE  very  great  pleasure  in  saying  that  I  consider 
Dr.  Gardner's  "  Faiths  of  the  Would  "  to  be  a  mo.st 
valuable  addition  to  the  popular  literature  of  the  pres- 
ent day. 

J.  W.  OSMAN, 
CuraU  o/St.  Mary's,  Cardiff. 

11. 
I  HAVE  examined  the  first  part  of  a  work  entitled 
"The  Faiths  of  the  Would,"  and  do  consider  it  a 
very  important  addition  to  our   useful   and  jiopular 
literature,  and  therefore  I  most  heartily  commeud  it. 

C.  B.  TWI.SS,  M.A., 
VtcarcifSI.  iuJte,  BiUlon,  IVolMrhamplon. 

12. 
I  HAVE  great  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  publication 
now  issuing  by  Messrs.  A.  Fullarton  &  Co.,  entitled 
"The  Faiths  of  the  Would,"  compiled  by  Dr.  Gard- 
ner, seems  to  me  to  be  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the 
library  of  any  public  body  or  jirivate  individual ;  and 
if  we  may  judge  of  the  whole  from  the  numbci-s  already 
issued,  it  will  be  a  most  invaluable  work  as  a  book  of 
reference. 

HENRY  HUGHES, 

Vicar  0/  BadtUnham. 

18. 

I  HAVE  great  pleasure  in  recommending  this  work 
of  Dr.  Gardner,  the  plan  of  which  I  greatly  approve. 

CHARLES  E.  DONNE,  M.A., 

Vicar  0/  Farcrtham,  Kent,  and  Domestic  Chaplain 

to  the  Viscount  Sydney. 


14. 
Having  looked  over  the  specimen  volume  of  "The 
Faiths  of  the  Would,"  I  can  roconiniend  itasaniost 
useful  and  interesting  work  in  which  much  learned 
industry  is  displayed. 

RICHARD  YOKKE, 
Vicar  <if  Ctanjield,  near  Farringdon. 

15, 

It  appears  to  me  an  excellent  production.  It  pro- 
mises to  meet  a  want  1  have  often  felt,  and  will,  I 
doubt  not,  prove  a  valuable  help  to  those  who  have 
not  the  opportunity  of  consulting  the  works  to  which 
Dr.  Gardner  has  evidently  had  access. 

B.  WILMORE, 
Incumbent  0/ Holy  Trinity,  West  Bromwich. 

16. 
From  what  I  have  seen  of  Messrs.  A.  Fullarton 
&  Co.'s  first  Part  of  "The  Faiths  of  the  World,"  1 
am  inclined  to  think  it  will  be  a  very  useful  book  of 
reference,  and  valuable  in  counection  with  the  Study 
of  History. 

HENRY  JONES, 

Iticumbent  0/  Thomts,  IVakefield. 

1". 
1  HAVE  carefully  examined  "The  Faiths  of  tub 
Would,"  and  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is 
a  most  valuable  addition  to  our  ecclesiastical  litera- 
ture. A  work  containing  such  full  and  accurate  in- 
formation was  very  much  wanted. 

ALEXANDER  B.  BURTON,  M.A., 

Vicar  o/Holy  Tri7iiiy,  Southampton. 

18. 
I  HAVE  examined  the  first  Part  of  the  work,  "The 
Faiths  of  the  Would,"  published  by  Messrs.  A. 
Fullautom  &  Co.,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  1  think  it  will  prove  a  very  useful  publication. 
The  illustrations  seem  to  be  excellent,  and  the  letter- 
press well  got  up. 

SIDNEY  S.  BROWN, 
Curate  qfSl.  Paul's,  Chatham,  Kent. 

19. 
The  want  of  such  a  work  as  "The  Faiths  of  the 
Would  "  has  long  been  felt  by  .students  of  religion; 
and  as  far  as  1  have  been  able  to  judge  from  an  examin- 
ation of  the  first  Division,  now  in  my  hands,  I  can 
confidently  recommend  the  publication,  exhibiting  as 
it  does  an  amount  of  accurate  learning,  and  careful 
study,  which  render  its  articles  most  trustworthy  and 
valuable. 

■W.  P.  BABINGTON,  M.A., 

Vicar  0/ Stanton-upon-Arrow,  Hertfordshire. 

20. 
I  HAVE  looked  over  the  first  Part  of  "The  Faiths 
OF  the  Would,"  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gardner,  and  am 
inclined  to  think  favourably  of  the  work.  It  appears 
full  and  comprehensive,  and  written  in  a  clear  and 
jiopular  style.  As  far  as  one  can  form  an  opinion  from 
a  single  Part,  1  consider  it  a  useful  and  valuable 
Publication. 

JOHN  S.  BROAD,  M.A., 

Incumbent  of  St.  Gf-orges,  and  Head-Master  oj 
the  Grammar  School. 


21. 

Having  looked  over  a  portion  of  the  first  Part  of 
Dr.  Gardner's  "Faiths  of  the  Would,"  I  beg  to 
express  my  opinion  that  as  a  work  of  historical  re- 
ference it  appears  to  me  likely  to  be  useful  and  interest- 
ing. The  articles  seem  to  be  drawn  up  with  much  care 
and  research. 

C.  K.  HARTSHOUNE,  M.A., 

Vicar  of  St.  Paul's,  Korden. 

22. 

From  what  I  have  seen  of  the  work  entitled  "The 
Faiths  of  the  World,"  I  am  led  to  fonn  a  very  high 
opinion  of  the  ability  with  which  it  is  performed.  It 
is  edited  by  a  scholar  of  no  ordinary  attainments.  The 
arrangement  is  new  and  comprehensive — the  historic 
and  other  information  which  it  supplies  is  large  and 
extremely  vaUmUe;  and  the  style  of  the  work,  with 
the  singular  beauty  of  the  Engravings,  do  honour  to 
the  enterprising  publishers.  I  cordially  recommend 
it,  and  wish  it  a  wide  circulation,  and  extensive  use- 
fulness. 

GEORGE  TOWNSHEND  FOX,  M.A., 

Incumbent  of  St.  Nicholas,  Durham. 


23. 

Mr.  Mechin  having  requested  my  opinion  respecting 
the  work  "The  Faiths  of  the  World,"  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  stating  that  the  said  work  contains  much 
valuable  information,  and  that  it  promises,  iu  its  de- 
scription of  the  religious  retinue  of  the  dilVerent  trilies 
and  people  of  the  gi'eat  human  family,  to  be  of  the 
greatest  interest  and  instruction  to  the  thoughtful 
reader.  The  Engravings  of  the  work  are  of  the  first 
order,  and  the  type  good  and  clear. 

ROBERT  HAWES, 

Tunstall  Vicarage. 

24. 
I  HAVE  great  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  publication 
now  issuing  by  Messrs.  A.  Fcllartox  &  Co.,  entitled 
"The  Faiths  of  the  World,"  compiled  by  Dr. 
Gardner,  seems  to  me  to  be  a  most  valuable  addition 
to  the  library  of  any  public  body,  or  private  individual ; 
and  if  we  may  judge  of  the  whole  from  the  Numbers 
already  issued,  it  will  be  a  most  invaluable  work  as  a 
book  of  reference. 

HENRY  HUGHES. 

Incumbent  of  Baddcnkam. 


tdqu,  Ittfo  Connei^ioii,  cinb  grimitibe  glttjjoiiists. 


1. 

Judging  from  the  first  number  of  "The  Faiths  of 
THE  World,"  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is 
a  work  of  great  learning  and  industry  directed  to  a 
subject  of  very  high  interest  and  importance. 

BENJAMIN  GREGORY, 
Editor,  Wesleyan  Book  Room,  London. 


The  first  volume  of  "  The  Faiths  of  the  World  " 
has  been  sent  to  me,  and  having  read  it,  I  think  it 
brings  together  a  great  amount  of  real  information 
very  useful  to  the  Christian  student.  Should  the  char- 
acter of  the  work  be  sustained  in  the  remaining  por- 
ticms,  I  shall  have  much  satisfaction  in  giving  it  my 
recommendation. 

GEORGE  CLOUGH  HARVARD, 

Wesleyan  Minister,  Liverpool. 


The  fii-st  part  of  "The  Faith.s  of  the  World"  pro- 
mises fair  to  be  a  rich  boon  to  the  Christian  student, 
especially  to  those  of  limited  time  and  means,  in  as 
much  as  the  pith  and  substance  will  be  culled  from 
many  large,  elaborate,  and  expensive  works,  and  in  an 
interesting  and  digested  form  will  be  reproduced  in  its 
pages.  In  any  times  such  a  work  ought  to  meet  with 
a  hearty  and  welcome  reception  from  every  well- 
wisher  of  his  species  and  his  country ;  but  especially 
in  tliese  times,  when  no  small  efforts  are  being  put  forth 
to  uproot  all  religious  systems,  and  to  leave  God 
without  a  witness  iu  the  earth.  Moreover,  the  high 
character  both  of  the  editor  and  the  publishers  are  a 


suSicient  guarantee  that  the  work  will  be  completed 
with  a  promptitude  and  an  efficiency  worthy  of  exten- 
sive patronage  and  support.  I  trust  that  it  will  have 
a  circulation  commensurate  with  its  merits. 

JOSEPH  SUTTON, 
Wesleyan  Methodist,  Leigh, 


I  HAVE  looked  over  the  first  part  of  a  new  work  by 
Dr.  Gardner,  called  "The  Faiths  of  the  World," — 
as  far  as  I  can  judge  I  think  it  is  likely  to  be  a  very 
interesting  book,  bringing  from  various  sources  much 
valuable  information  to  bear  upon  and  illustrate  a  most 
important  subject. 

GEORGE  ROEBUCK, 

Wesleyan  Minister,  Otley. 


I  HAVE  gteat  faith  in  "The  Faiths  of  i  he  World,' 
and  most  heartily  recommend  the  book  to  the  student 
of  Divine  truth, — it  is  higlily  instructive  and  deeply 
interesting. 

JOHN  S.  TICKERS, 
Wesleyan  Minister,  Manningtree. 


JcnGixG  from  the  first  number  of  "  The  Faiths  op 
the  World,"  it  appears  to  embody  much  correct  and 
valuable  information. 

E.  JACKSON, 
Wesleyan  Minister,  Blackpool. 


YoVR  book  will  be  very  useful,  and  an  adilitional 
coiuprcheniiiro  article  in  the  ini|ieachmeut  of  "the  re- 
ligious auinial. "  If  the  oUier  nuiiibeni  are  equal  to  the 
one  I  have  iu  uiv  huiidjt  it  would  be  dillicult  to  approve 
too  highly  the  clearness  of  style,  the  excellent  arraufte- 
meiit,  the  extensive  infonnatiou,  and  the  beautiful 
execution  of  tliu  work.  Its  onii  merits  will  be  the 
bent  reconimendatiou  it  can  have. 

GEORGE  BO  WD  EN, 

jyuUyan  itiniiter,  Blacklualht 

8. 
"The  Faiths  of  thk  Would  "  is  evidently  a  very 
Bujierior  work,  and  deser^'cs  un  extensive  sjile.     The 
engravings,  jiaiwr,  and  printing,  are  quite  out  of  the 
ordinary  way. 

S.  HENRY  MORTON, 

WaUjfan  iliniater  {IfanUjf),  Bunkwi. 

9. 
I  r  is  very  evident  from  St.  Paul's  writings,  as  well 
OS  from  other  sources,  that  faith,  as  to  its  nature,  its 
objects,  and  its  results,  is  a  matter  which  demands  the 
most  serious  attention  of  all  men.  Every  work,  there- 
fore, that  tends  to  aid  our  rellections  on  so  vital  a  sub- 
ject, must  have  a  strong  claim  to  the  favourable  con- 
sideration of  the  whole  of  the  human  race.  And,  as 
by  the  views  given  in  "  The  Faiths  of  the  Would," 
as  fur  as  I  can  judge  of  them,  such  assistance  is  af- 
forded, 1  have  a  cordial  readiness  in  recommending  it 
to  the  support  of  all  classes  of  the  community. 

JAMES  ALLEN, 

h'ciUyan  iliniiUr,  SupirinUiuIi^Ht, 
London. 

10. 
ArrER  looking  over  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Gardner's 
"  Faiths  of  the  Would,"  I  give  it  a  cordial  recom- 
mendation. It  supplies  information  not  easily  obtained 
by  ordinarj'  persons,  and  promises  to  be  a  most  valu- 
able addition  to  our  standard  literature. 

THOMAS  BKUMWELL, 
Waleyan  Minuter^  UomcaatU. 

11. 
"The  Faiths  of  the  World"  promises  to  beaverj- 
useful  work.  The  subjects  it  embraces  ought  to  be 
well  understood  by  all.  Issuing  from  the  press  in 
numbers  brings  it  more  ea.sily  within  the  reach  of  the 
masses,  affords  periodical  domestic  pleasure,  and 
greater  facility  for  pcnisal.  I  hope  many  may  be  ia- 
Quced  to  take  it. 

R.  SERGEANT, 
tt'e^leyan  Jiinu/cr,  It'orcnter, 

12. 
Having  e.\amined  the  specimen  volume  of  "The 
Faiths  of  the  World,"  I  have  no  hesitation  in  cor- 
dially recommending  the  work.  The  style  is  good, 
and  the  articles  are  written  with  ability  and  impar- 
tiality. Judging  from  the  volume,  I  am  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  book  will  contain  a  large  amount 
of  valuable  information.  The  engravings  are  also  very 
beautiful,  and  will  add  much  to  the  interest  of  the 
work.  I  regard  it  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  that 
department  of  literature  to  which  it  belongs. 

L.  SAXTON, 
UtOwdUt  .Veu7  Connexion^  Oldbury, 


13. 

From  what  I  have  seen  of  "The  Faiths  of  tub 
World,"  1  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  will  be  a 
very  valuable  work,  possessing  much  useful  informa- 
tion. I  approve  of  tlie  general  idea  emboilied  in  the 
work,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  that  is  carried  out 
in  detail,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes  ;  but  I  liave 
only  seen  the  lirot  number  and  specihcations. 

GEORGE  TURNER, 
iVutcyan  MinUter,  SuperinUfuUnt, 


Hvrth  SMctdt. 


H. 


I  HAVE  looked  at  a  specimen  of  Gardner's  "Faitub 
OF  THE  World,"  and  think  it  likely  to  prove  a  very 
desirable  contribution  to  religious  literature. 

JAMES  S.  THOMAS, 
n^utfyan  ilinUUr,  Tipton. 

15. 
As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge  of  "The  Faiths 
of  the  World,"  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  re- 
commending it  to  all  students,  and  especially  to  reli- 
gious teachers,  and  I  liope  it  will  obtain  a  wide  circu- 
lation. 

P.  B.  WAMSLEY, 
WuUyan  ilinuUr,  SUiinland. 

16. 
I  snoiTLD  hope  from  the  glance  I  have  been  enabled 
to  bestow  upon  the  new  work  of  Messrs.  Fullartok, 
that  it  may  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  religious 
literature  of  the  day. 

GEORGE  BARNLEY, 

li'c^kyan  Minister,  Swantta. 

17. 
JuDGixo  from  the  first  number  of  "The  Faiths  of 
the  World,"  the  work  will  be  interesting  and  useful. 
1  cordially  recommend  it. 

JOHN  BROADBENT, 

H'aleyan  Minister,  Calcutta, 

18. 
From  what  I  have  seen  of  "Tup,  Faiths  of  thb 
World,"  I  am  led  to  regard  it  as  a  highly  instructive 
and  useful  work  on  a  most  important  subject.  Its  ex- 
ecution is  marked  by  perspicuity,  fullness,  and  impar- 
tiality. 

THOMAS  S.  RABY, 
Jl'csleyan  Minister,  Colchester. 

19. 
A  true  history  of  the  faiths  of  the  world  is  much 
wanted.  A  book  which  will  answer  this  description 
must  inevitably  promote  Christian  unity,  by  its  dissi- 
pation of  prejudices,  and  confirm  the  Christian  doctrine 
that  the  world  by  wisdom  knows  not  God.  It  wilTat 
the  same  time  demonstrate  the  necessity  and  value  ol 
Christian  missions,  and  especially  of  those  to  the  East, 
whose  people  and  faith  have  been  so  erroneously  lauded 
by  certain  of  our  poets  and  pseudo-philosophers. — The 
opening  number  of  "The  Faiths  of  the  World" 
promises  to  sujiply  a  great  desideratum  in  a  most  ele- 
gant and  comprehensive  form.  The  plan,  matter,  let- 
terpress, and  illustrations  are  alike  qualified  to  interest, 
instruct,  and  elevate  all  readers. 

T.  T.  DILKS, 

WtsUyan  MinUter,  Aatiion-under-Lyne, 


20. 

I  HAVE  read  with  peculiar  interest  all  the  numbers 
of  "The  Faiths  of  the  World,"  and  view  the  entire 
work  as  supplying  a  great  desideratum  iu  the  literary 
world.  As  a  book  of  reference  it  deserves  a  place  on  the 
shell'  of  every  student  and  minister  of  the  gospel.  To 
those  also  intrusted  with  the  education  of  the  young 
it  is  a  work  of  incalculable  value. 

WILLIAM  SATCHELL, 

Weskyaii  Minister,  High^JVycombe. 

21. 
From  what  I  have  seen  of  "The  Faiths  of  the 
Would,"  I  consider  the  work  likely  to  be  of  great  ser- 
viee  to  the  student.     The  manner  of  its  publication 
reflects  gi'eat  credit  on  the  publishers. 

JAMES  SMEETH, 
U'esleyan  Mmistcr,  MandmsLcr, 

22. 

"  The  Faiths  of  the  World,"  so  far  as  I  am  able 
to  judge  from  a  perusal  of  a  few  parts  of  it,  will  con- 
tain much  valuable  information.  I  would  heartily 
recommend  it  to  Sunday  School  teachers  and  others. 

HENEY  HUGHES, 
Wcskyan  MinisUr,  Conway. 

23. 

"The  Faiths  of  the  World  "  is,  I  believe,  a  most 
valuable  work.  I  cordially  recommend  it,  and  shall 
rejoice  in  its  extensive  circulation. 

THOMAS  TURNER, 
Wcslcymi  Minister,  Bedale, 

24. 

The  work  entitled  "The  Faiths  of  the  World  " 
appears  to  me  to  be  fully  entitled  to  the  commendation 
bestowed  upon  it  in  the  various  testimonials  written  in 
its  favour. 

PETER  PRESCOTT, 

IVcsleyan  Minister,  Hayle. 

25. 

My  judgment  of  "  The  Faiths  of  the  World  ''  is, 
that  it  is  a  masterly,  grand,  and  important  work.  I 
have  seen  no  work  in  the  English  language  to  surpass 
it  for  utility  and  general  value  except  the  Bible. 

JOSEPH  WOOD. 
Superintendent,  Bristol. 

26. 

A  publication  entitled  "The  Faiths  ofthe  World" 
is  a  work  replete  with  interest,  and  cannot  fail  to  be 
of  essential  service  to  ministers,  Sunday  school  teach- 
ers, and  all  who  are  interested  in  the  spiritual  and 
secular  welfare  of  their  i'ellow-men. 

THOMAS  PEARSON, 

U'esUyan  Minister,  Wak^ld. 


Judging  from  the  first  Number  of  the  "Faiths  of 
the  Would,"  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is 
a  work  of  great  learning  and  industry  directed  to  a 
subject  of  very  high  interest  and  importance. 

BENJAMIN  GREGORY, 

Editor,  JVesUyan  Book  Boom,  London. 


28. 

I  have  examined  with  some  care  the  first  volume  of 
"The  Faiths  of  the  World,"  and  strongly  recom- 
mend it  to  all  my  friends,  and  would  be  glad  to  see  it 
perused,  and  in  the  hmiseholds  of  all.  The  cheapness 
in  which  it  is  published  brings  it  within  the  reach  of 
all  classes,  and  will  prove  a  source  of  profit  and  plea- 
sure to  every  one  who  peruses  its  pages. 

J.  A.  BASTOW, 

Author  of  Bastow's  *  Bible  Dictionary,'  d:c.. 

Primitive  Methodists'  Connexion. 


29. 
"The  Faiths  of  the  World,"  judging  from  the 
first  Number,  appears  likely  to  be  a  learned  and  inter- 
esting work. 

LUKE  H.  WISEMAN, 
Wesleyan  Mission  House,  London. 

30. 

Judging  from  the  first  Number  of  "  The  Faiths  of 
the  World,"  it  appears  to  embody  much  correct  and 
valuable  information. 

E.  JACKSON, 
Wesleyan  Minister,  Blackpool. 

31. 

I  have  looked  into  the  first  Part  of  "The  Faiths 
OF  the  World,"  and  so  far  as  I  can  judge  of  the  whole 
from  a  part,  the  book  promises  to  be  the  very  best  of 
the  kind  known  to  me. 

T.  MILLS, 

Methodist  New  Connexion,  HanUy. 

32. 

The  fu-st  Part  of  "The  Faiths  of  the  World  " 
promises  fair  to  be  a  rich  boon  to  the  Christian 
student, — especially  to  those  of  limited  time  and  means, 
in  as  much  as  the  pith  and  substance  will  be  culled 
from  many  large,  elaborate,  and  expensive  works,  and 
in  an  interesting  and  digested  form  ivill  be  reproduced 
in  its  pages.  In  a?iy  limes  such  a  work  ought  to 
meet  with  a  hearty  and  welcome  reception  from  every 
well-wisher  of  his  species  and  his  country  ;  but  espe- 
cially in  t/icse  times,  when  no  small  efl'orts  are  being  jiut 
forth  to  uproot  all  religious  systems,  and  to  leave  God 
without  a  witness  in  the  earth.  Moreover,  the  high 
character  both  of  the  Editor  and  the  Publishers  is  a 
sufficient  guarantee  that  the  work  will  be  completed 
with  a  promptitude  and  an  efficiency  worthy  of  exten- 
sive patronage  and  support. 

I  trust  that  it  will  have  a  circulation  commensurate 
with  its  merits. 

JOSEPH  SUTTON, 
iVesleyan  Minister,  Leigh. 

33. 

I  HAVE  been  much  pleased  with  the  Parts  I  have 
seen  of  "The  Faiths  of  the  World;"  the  work 
promises  to  prove  a  com]ilete  repertory  of  historical 
information  concerning  all  that  men,  with  or  without 
divine  revelation,  have  called  religion.  The  alpha- 
betical arrangement  makes  reference  easy ;  the  articles 
are  clear  and  full,  yet  concise  ;  and  the  illustrations 
are  well  selected  and  beautifully  executed.  The  book 
merits  a  place  in  every  Christian  library. 

GEORGE  SCOTT,  D.D., 
Wesleyan  Minister,  Macclesfield 


S4. 

"The  Faiths  of  the  World  "  is  a  book  worthy  of 
ft  \ihu-v  ill  every  Minister's  libmry,  nlso  of  the  |ifni.sal 
of  all,  «s  it  is  calculated  to  sprcail  UM'fiil  iiifonnation. 

ISAAC  BUOADBKNT, 
Primitive  ileUuxlItt  ilinitUr,  Gnat  arimthy. 


85. 
I  HAVE  cxniiiinpil  the  first  Part  of  Dr.   Gardiu'r's 
"  Faitii.s  ok  TiiK  World." — It  apjwars  to  be  carefully 
DreiutreJ,  aiij  worthy  of  recomiueuJation. 

JNO.  BEDFORD, 

Ex-President  of  U'eslryan  Confcrtnu, 
Manchester, 


36. 
To  pronounce  upon  "The  Faiths  of  the  Would  " 
before  the  work  is  coin]>letc  may  be  clcomed  ra.sli  and 

Frei'ipitate,  and  subject  the  person  so  doing  to  censure. 
n  this  case  wo  can  only  judge  of  tlio  Imrvcst  by  the 
first  fruits.  And  should  the  work  in  question  be  equal 
to  the  Jhsl  volume  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the 
public,  it  will  be  a.s  creditable  to  the  Author  and  the 
Publishers  as  it  will  prove  benefiiial  to  the  reader.  It 
promises  to  embody  in  it  not  only  everytliing  useful 
in  Hurd,  Evans,  and  others  of  that  cla.ss  of  writers, 
but  whatever  is  useful  in  Calmet,  Huck,  and  others  of 
that  school, — apart  from  new  and  important  matter, — 
and  will,  therefore,  be  found  to  be  a  work  of  ready 
reference,  not  only  for  the  private  Christian,  but  for 
the  public  Teacher. 

JAMES  EVERETT, 
LaU  Praident  of  the  United  Churches. 


37. 
I  HAVE  examined  a  few  of  the  articles  in  the  first 
Division  of  "The  Faiths  of  the  Would"  and  have 
been  led  to  form  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  work, — I  do 
therefore  cordially  recommend  it. 

LEWIS  JONES, 

Westeyan  Minister,  Denbigh. 


38. 
I  HAVE  seen   Dr.    Gardner's  specimen   volume  of 
"The  Faiths  of  the  World."     In  pronouncing  au 
opinion  of  its  merit*,  we  take  it  for  granted  that  all 


the  volumes  will  be  eciual  to  the  one  submitted  to  our 
inspection.  It  promises  to  be  a  most  invaluable  work, 
ana  an  important  addition  to  Iho  sacred  literature  of 
the  times.  It  will  give  something  more  than  a  bird's- 
eye  view  of  the  world's  religions,  jiast  and  present.  It 
will  present  the  reader  witli  as  comprelicnsivc  au  txpusi 
as  can  be  given  within  its  limit.s.  The  illustrations 
are  beautiful,  and  all  the  parts  are  got  ny  in  the  highest 
style  of  art ;  thus  combining,  as  it  does,  the  elegant 
with  the  useful,  it  would  grace  the  libraries  of  the  rich, 
whilst  it  would  be  found  of  great  service  to  the  student 
of  divinity  and  the  minister  of  the  Gospel.  I  can  con- 
fidently recommend  the  work. 

JOSEPH  BROWN, 
^yes^eyan  Minister,  (Itexham,)  Ilawes. 


39. 
I  cohdially  endorse  the  above  recommendation  of 
my   worthy  colleague  in   the  ministry,   the   Rev.    J. 
Brown,  and  will  bo  happy  to  subscribe  for  a  copy  of 
the  work  in  vols. 

JAMES  S.  THOMAS, 
Westeyan  Minister,  {Hexham,)  Tipton. 

40. 
Having  had  repeated  opportunities  of  examining 
"The  Faiths  ok  the  Would,"  published  by  Messrs. 
A.  Fullarton  &  Co.,  I  can  testify  to  the  extent  and 
accuracy  of  the  information  contained  in  the  work, 
and  believe  it  to  be  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the 
library  of  the  Biblical  and  Ecclesiastical  student,  and 
not  less  so  to  that  of  the  general  reader. 

JOSEPH  GARRETT, 

Weslcyan  Minister,  IVhitchurch. 


41. 

IIavixo  carefully  examined  specimen  volume  of 
"  'I'liE  Faiths  of  the  World,"  and  judging  from  the 
high  character  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  already  re- 
corded their  testimony  in  its  favour,  I  have  great  plea- 
sure in  very  strongly  recominending  the  work  to  my 
numerous  friends  in  this  neighbourhood.  The  superior 
style  in  which  it  is  got  uji,  its  cheapness,  and  above 
all  the  excellency  of  its  contents,  render  the  book  of  a 
surpassing  importance  and  interest. 

ARCHIBALD  THOMPSON, 

Metlwdist  New  Connexion  Minister. 


Coii(irf(i;ition;ilists. 


1. 

I  HAVE  looked  over  a  few  of  the  articles  of  this  new 
publication,  and  from  the  examination  I  have  made  I 
can  speak  very  favourably  of  the  work.  It  is  likely 
to  supply  information  in  a  condensed  form  which  can 
only  now  be  had  from  books  of  bulk,  and  some  of  them 
rare.  I  do  not  think  that  the  purcha.ser  will  be  disap- 
pointed in  the  character  of  the  work. 

JOHN  KELLY, 

Liverpool, 


"The  Faiths  of  the  World  "  contains  in  a  form 
admirably  arranged  and  condensed  a  mass  of  useful 
and  most  valuable  information,  illustrated  by  beautiful 
plates,  on  a  subject  of  great  importance  to  the  literary 
man,  the  teacher  of  the  young,  the  minister  of  the 
gospel,  the  private  Christian,  and  all  sections  of  the 
church  of  God. 

JOHN  SIDNEY  HALL, 
London, 


3. 
Having  carefully  examined  the  first  number  of  the 
new  serial,— "The  Faiths  of  the  World," — 1  feel 
warranted  in  expressing  my  great  satisi'iiction  with  its 
contents.  'J'he  information  which  it  conveys  is  very 
full  and  accurate,  displaying  competent  learning  and  a 
regard  for  general  usel'uluess,  and  extending  to  many 
points  of  recondite  and  curious  interest,  of  which  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  find  sufficient  ex]ilanations  else- 
where. I  can  confidently  recommend  the  work  to  the 
patronage  of  the  religious  public. 

ALEXANDER  THOMSON,  M.A., 
Malichester. 


I  ALWAYS  consult  "The  Faiths  of  the  World" 
with  a  great  deal  of  confidence.  It  supplies  an  indis- 
pensable want  in  the  library  of  a  theological  student. 
There  is  no  book  in  our  language  to  take  its  place.  It 
gives  a  full,  compendious,  clear  and  trustwortliy  account 
of  all  the  difl'erent  religions,  sects,  religious  beliefs,  and 
customs  in  the  world.  For  reference  it  is  invaluable, 
putting  the  reader  in  immediate  possession  of  the 
essential  facts,  with  regard  to  the  difl'erent  forms  of 
Heathenism,  and  the  ditferent  modes  of  Christian  faith 
and  worship,  which  otherwise  would  have  to  be  hunted 
up  from  rare  and  expensive  books.  There  are  few 
books  in  my  library  I  use  or  prize  more. 

J.  B.  PATON,  M.A., 
The  Congregational  Institute  for  Theo- 
logical and  Missionary  Training^ 
Nottingltam. 


I  H.WE  looked  through  the  first  number  of  your 
forthcoming  work  on  "The  Faiths  of  the  World," 
and  am  much  pleased  with  the  plan  and  execution, 
'i'he  work  was  much  needed,  and  whilst  the  author  ap- 
]ioars  to  bring  to  it  qualities  eminently  adapted  for  the 
elfective  acconiiilisliment  of  the  task,  the  very  admir- 
able illustrations  which  accompany  the  letterpress 
add  very  greatly  to  its  value.  I  trust  the  sale  will  be 
commensurate  with  the  merits  of  the  book. 

JAMES  GWYTHER, 
Manchester. 


I  HAVE  looked  over  the  first  part  of  "The  Faiths  op 
the  World,"  and  am  happy  to  express  my  sense  of 
the  value  of  the  work,  and  confidence  in  the  ability 
and  care  with  which  it  is  m-itten. 

ROBERT  H ALLEY,  D.D,, 
New  College,  London. 


Messrs.  A.  Fullarton  &  Co.'s  new  work,  entitled 
"The  Faiths  of  the  World,"  is  on  subjects, — some 
of  rich,  and  others  of  painful  interest, — and  from  the 
established  reputation  of  the  house  may  be  presumed 
to  be  well  got  up  and  accurate. 

WILLIAM  GUEST, 
London. 


"The  Faiths  of  the  World " appears  to  me  to  be 
extremely  interesting  and  important  as  the  subject  of 
a  popular  Dictionary ;  and  the  woik  published  by  the 
Messrs.  A.  Fullarton  &  Co.  seems  to  be  full  of  well- 
selected  information,  and  must  be  of  great  service  to 
those  who  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  various 


forms  of  religion  that  have  influenced  the  minds  of  the 
human  race. 

JOHN  S.  EASTMEAD, 

Wakejield. 

9. 
So  far  as  I  can  judge  by  the  first  number  of  the  book 
called  "The  Faiths  of  the  World,"  it  seems  likely 
to  be  an  interesting  and  useful  book  of  reference  to 
tliose  interested  in  such  subjects  as  are  therein  to  be 
treated  of,  and  as  such  a  work  I  give  it  my  recom- 
mendation. 

BENJAMIN  BEDDOW, 
Wansteud,  Essex. 

10. 

"The  Faiths  of  the  World  "  seems  to  me,  from 
the  attention  I  have  been  able  to  give  to  the  first  part 
of  it,  a  highly  interesting  and  useful  work.  The  arti- 
cles are  written  judiciously  and  fairly,  the  letterpress 
is  distinct  and  readable,  and  the  illustrations  speak  for 
themselves. 

SAMUEL  GOODALL, 
Durham. 

11. 

"The  Faiths  of  the  World,"  judging  from  the 
parts  I  have  seen,  seems  to  be  very  well  conducted ; 
and  if  it  be  completed  in  the  same  style  as  it  is  begun, 
is  likely  to  be  a  very  useful  work.  I  concur  in  the 
testimonials  already  given. 

JOHN  WADLAND,  B.A., 

Hexham,  Northumberland. 

12. 
I  have  carefully  read  a  .specimen  of  "The  Faiths 
of  the  World,"  and  have  admired  the  beautifully 
executed  plates,  and  have  been  much  pleased  with  the 
able  and  learned  articles  on  the  doctrines  and  prac- 
tices pertaining  to  the  religious  systems  of  the  world. 


ROBERT  MACHRAY, 

Dumfries. 

13. 


A.M., 


The  book  entitled  "  The  Faiths  of  the  World  "  is 
a  "desideratum  in  the  literature  of  the  day,"  and  more 
especially  in  the  religious  literature  of  the  day.  For 
extent  and  accuracy  of  information  regarding  the  sub- 
jects of  which  it  treats  it  has  had  no  predecessor.  But 
if  the  following  parts  be  equal  to  the  ten  which  I  have 
already  seen,  1  consider  that  the  lack  will  be  well  sup- 
plied. 

To  the  student  who  wishes  to  make  himself  familiar 
with  the  philosophy  as  well  as  the  history  of  the  great 
leading  religions  of  the  world,  and  of  their  all  but  end- 
less ramifications,  "The  Faiths  of  the  World  "  pro- 
mises to  be  an  invaluable  treasure. 

SAMUEL  FAIRLEY, 
Wan^tyrd. 

14. 
I  HAVE  perfect  confidence  in  the  house  of  Fullarton 
&  Co.  that  they  wiU  bring  ont  nothing  but  what  is  for 
the  benefit  of  the  human  race,  and  I  think  this  work 
on  the  "  Faiths  of  the  World  "  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  all  whoso  desire  and  prayer  is  that  the  world 
I  may  at  length  have  but  one  "faith  and  one  Lord." 

I  W.  LEGG,  B.A., 

■  Reading, 


16. 
1  HAVE  looVi'.l  over  a  ]>urt  of  "TiiF.  Faiths  of  tmk 
World,"  and  it  appears  to  be  a  well-written,  compre- 
hensive, talente.l  work,  beantifully  illustrated,  and  will 
l)e  especially  valuablo  to  Sulibath  .School  teachers  and 
others  engaged  in  the  work  of  education. 

D.  WATERS, 
Grtal  Bruise. 

10. 

JiTDOiNo  from  the  first  part  of  "  TnF.  Faiths  of  the 
World,"  1  slmuld  consider  it  will  prove  a  verj-  vain- 
nhle  work,  supplying  a  most  important  place  in  onr 
religious  literature.  The  illustrations  too  appear  very 
admirable  and  most  appropriate. 

B.   II.   Kl.UHT, 
Gravaend, 

17. 
I  CAN  safely  and  cordially  aild  my  testimony  to  the 
high  chanuter  of  "The   Faith.s  of  the  Worli>." 
There  is  no  book  in  the  lanpiage  on  the  same  subject 
in  all  respects  so  full  and  complete. 

JOSEPH  SHAW, 
Boston. 

18. 
This  is  the  very  best  work  I  know  on  the  subject. 
It  is  full  of  information,  and  as  a  book  of  reference  is 
invnUiablc.  It  is  deeply  interesting  to  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  history,  the  manners,  and  customs 
of  dilTercnt  nations,  but  ecjually  or  more  so  to  know 
their  religious  usages,  what  they  believe,  what  tliey 
practise,  and  what  are  their  modes  of  worshi]).  In 
"The  Faiths  of  the  World"  we  are  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  religions  of  the  world's  va.st  popula- 
tion ;  and  from  the  view  given  of  the  ditrcreiit  false 
systems  of  religion,  we  may  be  led,  with  thankfulness 
to  God,  to  value  all  the  more  our  life-giving  Christi- 
anity, as  the  onlv  religion  that  can  bring  salvation  to 
man  and  glory  to  God.  I  have  great  pleasure  in  re- 
commending the  work. 

THOMAS  BETTY, 

IlomcaslU. 

19. 

TiTF,  book  entitled  "The  Faiths  of  the  World," 
whii-h  you  are  now  ollVring  to  the  reading  public,  is  a 
desiileratum  in  the  literature  of  the  day.  For  extent 
and  accuracy  of  information  regarding  the  subjects  on 
which  it  treats,  it  has  had  no  predecessor.  The  student 
who  wishes  to  make  himself  familiar  with  the  philoso- 
phy, as  well  as  the  liistorj',  of  the  great  leading  reli- 
gions of  the  world,  and  all  but  endless  ramifications, 
Thf  Pailhs  of  the  World  promises  to  be  an  invaluable 
treasure.  In  the  present  and  prospective  volumes  you 
have  my  hearty  thanks. 

SAMUEL  FAIRLEY, 

King's  Cliff,  Wanfford. 

20. 
riAvnio  examined  the  first  Part  of  the  "Faiths  of 
the  World,"  now  in  course  of  Publication  by  Messrs. 
A.  Fpllakton  &  Co.,  I  feel  a  siitisfaction  in  comnnnd- 
ing  the  work  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  this  cla-ss 
of  Publications.  It  will  prove  a  welcome  addition  to 
tlio  religious  literature  of  the  day. 

S.  B.  SCHOFIELD, 

Iv.depcndent  MiniiUr.  BuTtlcitv. 


21. 

IIavino  carefully  examined  several  articles  in  the 
work  entitled  "The  Faiths  of  the  World,"  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  A.  Fl'LLARTox  ft  Co.,  I  have  much 
pleasure"  in  stating  that  it  contains  very  valuabh.  and 
useful  information  in  a  condensed  form  on  the  vavious 
subjects  of  which  it  treats. 

JOSEPH  MOORES, 
CmgrtgoiUmal  i^inUler,  CongUUm. 

22. 
Is  glancing  over  the  Specimen  Number  of  "The 
Faiths  of  the  World,"  1  have  been  struck  both  with 
the  fulness  and  accuracy  of  the  information  on  the 
several  topics  treated  of,  and  have  no  hesitation  in 
giving  it,  as  my  opinion,  that  if  the  subsequent  por- 
tion of  the  work  prove  to  be  of  equal  merit  with  the 
first  it  nmst  greatly  surpass  cveiy  other  publication  of 
this  kind  already  given  to  the  public. 

WILLIAM  CHAMBERS, 
Imlepciidtnt  Minister,  XeiccastU-undcr-L^/nt. 

28. 

The  New  Serial  which  Messrs.  A.  Fullarton  ft  Co. 
are  bringing  out  seems  to  me  to  be  a  really  valuable 
and  interesting  work. 

I  have  looked  into  different  parts  of  the  first  three 
Nnml)ei-s,  and  have  been  much  pleased  with  the  variety, 
fidness,  and  extent  of  the  information  they  contained. 
One  verj'  valuable  feature  of  the  work  is  this,  where 
the  learned  author  has  to  give  au  account  of  erroneous 
doctrines,  he  is  careful  to  refute  them.  This  he  doe^ 
in  a  ver)'  satisfactory  manner, — often  condensing  the 
substance  of  the  best  arguments  into  a  few  lims.  'I'lie 
work  is  well  written,  well  printed,  and  illustrated  by 
many  beautiful  engravings. 

It  is  well  worthy  of  support,  and  I  hope  the  sale  will 
be  such  as  to  remuucriite  the  enterprising  Publishers. 

JOSEPH  TWIDALE, 

Pastor  qf  the  Congrtgational  Cliurdl, 
McUon.  Mowbray. 

24. 
I  CAN  candidly  recommend  Dr.  Gardner's  work, 
"  The  Faiths  of  the  World,  "  as  evidently  conducted 
with  great  ability  and  Christian  fidelity.  It  will  prove, 
when  completed,  an  invaluable  book  of  reference  upon 
the  very  cttcnsivc  range  of  subjects  on  which  it  treats. 

J.  T.  BARKER, 
Independent  Minister,  ITarwteh. 

25. 
"  The  Faiths  of  the  World  "  seems  to  be  a  cor- 
rect and  well  arranged  compendium  of  knowledge 
which  would  (without  it)  be  inaccessible  to  all  persons 
not  possessing  large  libraries.  Considerable  labour  has 
been  expended  upon  it  by  competent  hands,  and  it 
well  deserves  a  large  circulation. 

HENRY  W.  PARKINSON, 
Milton  Congreoational  Church,  Rochdaie. 

26. 
"The  Faiths  of  the  World,"  seems  to  me,  from 
the  attention  I  have  been  able  to  give  to  the  first 
volume,  a  highly  interesting  and  useful  work.  The 
articles  are  written  judiciou.sly  and  fairly,  the  letter- 
press is  distinct  and  readable,  and  the  ilIu.stration» 
speak  for  themselves. 

SAMUEL  GOODALL. 
Congregational  Minister,  Durtiarz, 


27. 

The  first  division  of  "The  Faiths  of  the  ■Wori.h," 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gardner,  which  I  hare  examined,  I 
consider  to  furnish  first-class  information — by  a  first- 
rate  compiler,  got  up  in  the  first  style  of  workman- 
ship— on  the  first  subject  to  those  who  study  to  make 
themselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  bases  upon 
which  ancient  sects  have  been  founded  ;  and  the  con- 
densed form  in  which  it  is  written  is  not  the  least  de- 
sideratum to  those  who  have  not  the  means  or  the 
leisure  to  peruse  more  expensive  books. 

DAVID  ROBERTS, 

Independent  MinisteT^  Carnarvon. 


I  HAVE  carefully  looked  over  the  firet  Divisional 
Parts  of  "The  Faiths  of  the  World,"  and  am  niucli 
pleased  with  its  design  and  execution.  It  is  clear  and 
comprehensive ;  candid  and  catholic.  The  author  ap- 
pears thoroughly  master  of  his  subject ;  and  the  tj'po- 
graphy  and  illustrations  fully  sustain  the  reputation  of 
the  enterprising  Publishers. 

^YILLIAM  SPENCER, 

Independent  ilinUter,  Nottingltam. 


MISSIONARIES. 


29. 

I  H.VVE  now  for  some  time  had  in  my  possession  the 
work  entitled  "The  Faiths  of  the  World."  The 
more  I  read  it  the  more  I  am  pleased  with  it.  Its 
varied  and  numerous  details  collected  ft-om  man's  uni- 
versal experience,  prove  most  powerfully  what  I  have 
had  many  opportunities  of  observing — the  deep  uni- 
versal yearnings  of  humanity  after  truth,  peace,  and 
God.  It  also  proves  the  utter  insufficiency  of  either 
nature  or  reason  to  meet  man's  present  case  of  experi- 
ence and  desire.  The  more  men  read  "The  Faiths 
of  the  World,"  the  more  will  they  realize  the  Chris- 
tian revelation  as  the  one,  only,  true  faith  adapted  to 
man's  wants — the  more  will  they  love  this  one  faith 
and  seek  its  universal  diffusion.  Most  sincerely  do  I 
recommend  "  The  Faiths  of  the  World"  to  every 
man's  careful  perusal. 

AVILLIAM  GILL, 

Sixteen  Years  Missionary  in  the  South  Pacific,  and 
Author  0/ '  Gems  from  the  Coral  Islands.' 

30. 
From  the  examination  I  have  been  able  to  make  of 
"The  Faiths  of  the  World"  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  I  believe  it  will  prove  an  extremely 
useful  book  of  reference  in  a  library.  It  contains  the 
cream  of  much  more  ponderous  volumes,  and  possesses 
information  which  cannot  be  reached  except  by  those 


who  live  in  the  vicinity  of  large  and  old-established 
libraries. 

DAVID  LIVINGSTONE, 

Hadley  Green. 

31. 
I  have  been  much  pleased  that  this  deeply-felt  de- 
sideratum in  the  literature  of  the  day,  a  fuU  account 
of  aU  Religions  and  Sects,  has  at  last  appeared ;  and 
as  far  as  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  has  been 
composed  in  so  able  a  manner  as  proves  the  Author  a 
man  of  vast  research  well  digested. 

It  must  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  Ministers  and 
all  friends  of  the  Missionary  cause,  and  ought  to  ba 
found  on  every  parlour  table  of  a  Christian  family. 
E.  R.  W.  KRAUSE, 
0/Borabora  Society  Islands, 

32. 

The  object  of  this  work,  "  The  Faiths  of  the 
World,"  is  to  supply  an  important  desideratum  in 
the  literature  of  these  times.  The  subjects  selected 
are  very  appropriate,  and,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge 
from  what  I  have  seen  of  it,  the  work  is  worthy  of 
being  recommended  to  all  who  are  interested  in  tha 
religious  liistory  of  mankind  from  the  beginning. 

W.  C.  MILNE, 
ilissianary/rom  China, 


§:iptlsts. 


From  a  careful  peru.sal  of  your  work  called  "The 
Faith.s  of  the  World,"  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
it  will  command  as  it  deserves  an  extensive  circula- 
tion. Its  information  will  be  highly  useful,  and  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  worthy  of  a 
place  in  any  library. 

J.  A.  SPURGEON, 
Baptist  Minister,  London. 

2. 
I  h.we  read  the  first  two  parts  of  "The  Faiths 
OF  the  World,"  and  have  been  very  favourably  im- 
pressed with  the  talent  and  industry  which  they  ex- 
hibit. Historical  articles  are  written  with  great  per- 
spicuity, and  argumentations  are  in  an  impartial  spirit. 

C.  M.  BIRKELL, 
Baptist  Minister,  Liverpool. 


3. 

Judging  from  the  specimen  volume  Mr.  M'Veigh 
has  submitted  to  me  for  my  approval,  I  should  say 
that  every  student  of  theology  would  regard  it  as  a 
truly  valuable  addition  to  his  library,  and  am  glad  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  subscribing  for  one  copy  in 
volumes. 

J.  W.  LANCE, 
Baptist  Mimister,  Newport.  Monmouth. 


Having  glanced  at  the  first  Division  of  the  "Faith.s 
OF  the  World,"  I  am  happy  to  bear  my  testimony  to 
the  value  of  the  work,  and  most  heartily  wish  the 
Messrs.  A.  Fillaeton  &  Co.  success  in  their  laudable 
and  important  enterprise. 

J.  MAKEPEACE, 
Baptist  Ministir,  Bradford, 
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6. 
Tins  work— isNUi'il  umliT  llic  auspices  of  the  well- 
known  ami  enterprising  Publishers,  Messrs.  A.  Fub- 
LAKToy  &  Co.  of  Etlinl>urf;li,  wlioso  reimtation  for  the 
publiftttion  of  first-iliuw  works  has  long  been  highly 
established— supplies  ii  (iesiileratuni  in  literature  which 
has  been  mu.h  felt  by  the  stuilent.  There  are  many 
who  are  familiar  with  the  nam-s  of  ancient  sects  and 
obsolete  creedsi,  but  coini>aratively  few  who  are  tlior- 
oughly  acquainted  with  the  traditions  npon  which 
they  arc  ba.scd.  We  arc  presented,  in  the  lulmimblc 
Work  of  the  Rev.  .lames  Gardner,  with  all  the  in- 
formation which  can  be  collated  respecting  the  history 
and  origin  of  the  mythologies  of  antiquity,— the  vari- 
ous forms  of  idolatry— and,  in  short,  with  all  the  vari- 
ations and  phases  of  religious  conviction  or  super- 
stition from  the  earliest  times,  whether  embellished 
by  the  refinements  of  civilization,  or  invested  with  the 
Tuggedness  of  barbari.sm.  The  work  is  beautifully 
illustrated,— and  I  feel  persuaded  that  no  real  .student 
will  regret  enrolling  it  amongst  the  choicest  titles  in 
his  literary  catologue. 

ARTHUR  JIURSELI.S 

Itaptist  Minister,  London. 

6. 
Haviso  carefullv  examined  severiil  of  the  most  im- 
portant articles  in  "this  work,  and  taken  a  general  sur- 
vey of  a  number  more,  I  cflii  bear  my  testimony  to  the 
excellence  and  value  of  the  whole.  It  is  edited  by  a 
scholar  of  no  ordinary  attainments,— the  arrangement 
is  new  and  comjirchcnsive,— the  historic  and  other  in- 
formation which  it  supplies  is  large  an<l  extremely 
valuable,— and  the  style  of  the  work,  with  the  singu- 
lar beauty  of  the  Engravings,  do  honour  to  the  enter- 
prising publishers. 

WILLIAM  STOKES, 

Baptilt  Mlnilter,  Manchester. 

7. 
From  the  specimen  of  the  "  Faiths  of  the  WoRi.n" 
submitted  to  me,  1  think  we  have  in  it  the  supply  of  a 
long-felt  want.     The  plates  are  excellent. 

J.  HUNT  COOKE, 
Baptist  Minister,  Soulhsea. 


I  have  great  pleasure  in  appending  my  recommen- 
dation of  the  above  work. 

S.  COWDY, 
Baptist  Minister,  London. 

9. 

I  have  glanced  at  the  "Faiths  of  the  Woiu.d," 
and  from  what  I  have  seen  it  will  be  a  work  of  standard 
excellence  in  every  respect.  From  a  personal  know- 
ledge of  the  house  of  A.  Fullauton  &  Co.,  1  have 
every  expectation  of  most  honourable  fulfilment  of  tlic 
jiromise  of  the  first  part. 

WILLIAM  ALLEN, 
Paptist  .Minister,  Oxjord. 


10. 

The  "Faiths of  the  Worlh"  supplies  information 
of  a  very  valuable  character,  which  could  be  obtained 
only  by  extensive  reading,  and  from  books  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  many.  It  is  well  executed,  and  should  be 
on  the  shelf  of  every  theological  student  and  Christian 
minister. 

THOMAS  HANDS, 
Baptist  Minister,  Luton. 

11. 
The  "  Faiths  of  the  World  "  appears  to  me,  from 
the  opportunity  I  have  had  of  examining  it,  to  be  a 
work  of  great  value,  and,  on  account  of  the  ini|iortant 
information  which  it  contains,  I  should  be  glad  to 
learn  that  it  had  got  extensively  into  the  hands  of  the 
reading  public. 

JOSEPH  DREW, 
Baptist  Minister,  Margate. 

12. 
Having  seen  the  specimen  volume  of  Dr.  Garpnek's 
"  Faiths  of  the  Woki.d,"  I  can  cordially  recommend 
it  to  Christians  of  all  denominations. 

It  will  undoubtedly  be  a  most  valuable  work.  Sun- 
day school  teachers  would  do  well  to  read  it.  Parents 
who  can  alibrd  should  place  it  in  the  hands  of  their 
children. 

JOSEPH  DAVIES, 
Baptist  Minister,  Willenhall. 

13. 

Tins  is  a  publication  (as  far  as  I  can  .judge  from  the 
s]M'cinH'n  left  for  my  perusal),  containing  viust  stores 
of  information  in  convenient  order  and  compass.  Its 
issue  is  opportune  at  a  time  when  the  ministiations  of 
the  pulpit  are  likely  to  become  more  and  more  of  n 
doctrinal  character.  The  illustrations  are  clear  and 
beautiful,  and  the  type  is  distinct. 

JOS.  P.  CAREY, 
Baptist  Minister,  Barnstaple, 

14. 
The  "  Faiths  of  the  Would  "  cannot  fail  to  be  at 
once  acceptable  and  useful.  Its  illustrations  are  both 
ajipropri.ate  and  elegant.  The  well-known  reputation 
of  the  publishers  must  ensure  to  it  a  large  measure  o( 
])atronage. 

H.   K ITCHING, 
Baptist  Minister,  Portsca. 

15. 
I  HAVE  for  some  time  past  been  taking  "The  Faiths 
of  the  World,"  and  have  no  hesitation  in  adding  my 
testimony  to  its  value  to  those  already  given.  The 
conception  of  the  work  seems  to  me  admirable,  and  its 
execution,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  thorough  and  satis- 
factory. 

JAMES  MURSELT,, 
Baptist  Minister,  Kettering, 
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Sliscdhncous. 


C:* 


1. 

"The  Faiths  of  tub  World;  a  Dictionary  of  all 
Religions  and  Religious  Sects,  their  Doctrines,  Rites, 
Ceremonies,  and  Customs,  by  Dr.  James  Gardner." 
This  important  Work  is  in  course  of  Publication  by 
Messrs.  A.  Fullarton  &  Co.,  and  we  understand  can 
be  obtained  only  through  their  own  travellers  or  direct 
Agents.  The  title  shows  that  the  object  of  the  com- 
piler is  a  most  comprehensive  one,  requiring  on  the 
part  of  the  learned  Editor  the  most  extensive  and  care- 
ftd  research  to  secure  completeness  and  accuracy,  and 
such  research  as,  judging  from  the  Atithor's  previous 
publications.  Dr.  Gardner  is  eminently  qualified  to 
give.  The  four  great  religious  divisions,  so  to  speak, 
into  which  mankind  are  divided,  are,  according  to  the 
prospectus  prefi.xed  to  the  Work  :  Paganism,  Judaism, 
Mohammedanism,  and  Christianity.  Everything  ne- 
cessary to  describe  or  elucidate  the  festivals,  ceremonies, 
idols,  superstitions,  opinions,  doctrines,  or  practices  of 
all  or  any  class  of  religionists  as  ranged  uuder  the  four 
great  heads  above  enumerated,  will  be  found  set  out 
by  the  writer.  The  work  for  facility  of  reference  is 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a  Dictionary.  The  writer 
belongs,  we  believe,  to  the  Presbyterian  sect  of  Chris- 
tians, and  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  an  unfair 
leaning  would  be  manifested  to  that  form  of  church 
government.  On  reference  to  the  work,  however,  we 
cannot  say  that  it  displays  any  undue  partiality  in  this 
respect.  We  have,  for  instance,  read  the  title  "  Bish- 
op," and  find  the  arguments  in  support  of  episcopacy, 
as  it  prevails  most  generally  throughout  the  Christian 
world,  very  fairly  stated,  and  the  authorities  impar- 
tially quoted ;  and  it  appears  to  us  that  the  Author 
may  be  safely  relied  upon  for  his  candour  and  fairness. 
We  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  this  valuable  work 
again,  as  the  siiccessive  Parts  come  to  hand.  We 
dismiss  it,  therefore,  for  the  present,  with  the  uneqiu- 
vocal  expression  of  our  admiration  at  the  beauty  of  the 
numerous  Engravings,  the  excellency  of  the  Typo- 
graphy, and  the  great  care  manifested  in  its  production 
and  getting  up,  which  reflects  much  credit  upon  the 
respectable  house  from  which  it  proceeds. — NottingJiam 
Journal. 


I  REGARD  it  as  both  a  great  and  a  commendable 
undertaking  which  AI.  de  Buisonje  now  announces  to 
the  religious  public  of  Holland,  and  which  he  men- 
tioned to  me  some  time  ago.  At  his  request  I  have 
made  myself  acquainted,  as  far  as  lay  in  my  power, 
with  the  "  Faiths  of  the  World,"  of  which  he  pro- 
poses to  publish  a  translation,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
affirm  that  the  perusal  of  the  work,  in  its  origiual  form, 
has  impressed  me  with  the  most  favourable  opinion  of 
lioth  the  book  and  its  author.  I  do  not  wonder  that 
it  has  already  olitained  a  wide  circulation  in  Britain, 
and  that  the  number  of  its  subscribers  is  still  rapidly 
increasing.  The  subject  of  which  it  treats — religion, 
in  the  varied  aspects  in  which  it  is  riewed  by  man — is 
at  once  a  most  interesting  and  useful  department  of 
inquiry.  Let  not  the  Publisher  then  be  deterred  by 
the  great  expense  of  the  undertaking  from  furnishing 
our  religious  public  with  a  Dutch  version  of  so  valuable 
a  work,  and  one  so  well  fitted  to  enlighten  the  minds 
and  enlarge  the  views  of  all  into  whose  hands  it  may 
happen  to  come.  I  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt  that  a 
work  so  eminently  characterized  by  learning,  piety, 
and  strict  impartiality,  will  command  an  extensive  cir- 


culation in  Holland,  and  meet  with  similar  approbation 
to  that  with  which  it  has  been  hailed  in  Great  Britain. 
The  author  has  evidently  drawn  his  infonnation  from 
the  best  and  most  reliable  sources,  and  exhibits  the 
doctrines,  rites,  and  ceremonies,  of  the  dilierent  sects 
of  religionists  with  the  most  exemplary  candour  and 
love  of  truth,  so  that,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  the 
book  may  be  perused  with  unhesitating  confidence  in 
its  accuracy  and  thorough  truthfulness.  It  is  wholly 
unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  suitableness  of  a  work 
of  this  kind  to  the  present  age,  or  to  advert  to  the 
want  which  it  supplies  in  the  literature  of  the  day. 
The  excellent  engravings  with  which  the  Publisher 
engages  to  embellish  the  book  will  no  doubt  enhance 
its  value  in  the  estimation  of  the  public. 

G.  J.  VINKE, 
Amsterdam. 


The  undersigned  has  also  perused  with  great  interest 
the  work  entitled  "The  Faiths  of  the  World,"  and 
hails  with  pleasure  the  appearance  of  a  Dutch  transla- 
tion of  this  elaborate  work.  It  exhibits  much  valuable 
information  in  a  condensed  form,  and  may  well  be 
considered  as  supplying  an  obvious  desideratum  in  the 
literature  of  the  day.  I  confidently  indulge  the  hope 
that  this  undertaking  of  the  esteemed  Publisher  will 
be  largely  supported  by  the  religious  public  of  Holland, 
and  it  is  my  sincere  wish  that  it  may  excite  the  interest 
which  it  so  well  deserves. 

J.  J.  VAN  OOSTERZEE, 

Utrcclii. 


4. 

I  AM  delighted  to  learn  that  M.  de  Buisonje  is  about 
to  publish  a  Dutch  translation  of  the  "Faiths  of  the 
World."  This  excellent  and  able  work,  which  has 
met  with  so  great  success  in  Britain,  cannot  faO  to  be 
well  received  in  Holland  also,  and  deserves,  along  with 
"Le  Genie  des  Religions,"  by  Edgar  Quinet,  to  take 
the  place  of  the  unsatisfactory  and  antiquated  work  of 
Dupuis.  I  hope  that  the  accomplished  translator  will 
obtain  extensive  support  and  encouragement  in  so  im- 
portant and  laborious  an  undertaking. 

J.  J.  L.  TEU  KATE. 

Amsterdam. 


5. 

I  HAVE  examined  four  parts  of  the  "Faiths  of  the 

World,"  and  have  no  hesitation  in  commending  it  as 
likely  to  prove  a  valuable  work  on  a  most  impoitant 
and  interesting  subject. 

VERNON  M.  WHITE,  LL.D. 

Prcshyterian  Minister,  Liverpool. 


"The  Faiths  of  the  World,"  so  far  as  I  have 
seen  and  looked  over  it,  is  a  very  useful,  comprehen- 
sive, and  well-written  book ;  I  can  recommend,  there- 
fore, both  for  idea  and  its  execution. 

WM.  GRAHAM, 

PreshyUrian  Minister,  LiverpooL 
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I  HAVE  met  with  Dr.  Ganlnor  before  in  the  walks  of 
Rt'ligioui)  I.itemture,  especially  in  the  Christian  Cyclii- 
ptedia,  nml  was  always  instructeil  and  eJifieil  in  his 
company.  I  am  (jhul  that  in  the  present  Work,  the 
learned  ami  laborious  Author  hivs  sketched  for  himself 
a  plan  which  meets  a  de.iideratum  in  our  Holifjious 
Literature  ;  and  1  have  no  doubt  he  will  furni-di  us  in 
this  C'yclopa?ilitt  with  more  authentic  and  full  informa- 
tion resnccting  the  Faiths  of  the  world  than  anything 
wo  had  oofore. 

1  therefore  beg  to  recommend  the  present  Work  un- 
hesitatingly to  our  young  men,  Ac. 

OWEN  JONES, 
li'cUh  CalvinUt  Minister,  ManchtsUr. 

8. 
Before  Dr.  Gardner  published  "The  Faith.'!  of 
THE  Would  "  he  was  known  in  many  quarters,  especi- 
ally in  Edinburgh,  as  a  most  learned  and  talented  man. 
This  work  ntust  indeed  add  greatly  to  his  fonncr 
celebrity.  The  infonnation  which  it  contains  is,  to  ;i 
remarkable  extent,  fresh  ;  and,  as  far  as  1  can  see,  ac- 
curate, minute,  and  yet  comprehensive.  Every  in- 
telli^jout  man  would  do  himself  credit,  and  would  got 
great  benefit  from  having  this  work  among  his  books, 
and  in  his  head. 

JOHN  M.  WILSON, 
UnlttJ  mihi/Urtan  ChunA.  IltzhaiA, 


9. 

.\ftkp.  a  careful  penisal  of  a  .specimen  copy  of  "Ti  e 
Faiths  of  the  VVorld,"  or  "  Diction.iry  of  all  Heli- 
gions  and  all  Sect.s,"  in  course  of  Publication  by  Messi's. 
A.  Fui.i.arton  &  Co.,  lean  heartily  recomincud  it  as 
a  valuable  and  timely  contribution  to  religious  litera- 
ture. For  those  who  are  without  access  to  original 
sources  of  infonnation  it  is  indispen.sable  to  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  customs  and  doctrines  of  mankind 
on  the  subject  of  religion.  Ably  and  carefully  written, 
and  beautifully  illustrated,  it  is  every  way  worthy  of 
the  patronage  its  enterprising  Publishers  have  laboured 
to  secure.  I'leaso  forward  me  a  copy  of  the  work  in 
volumes. 

ROBERT  HENDEIWON, 

Minister  q/Scoteh  Church,  Hexham. 

10. 
I  IIAVF.  been  able  to  examine  only  in  a  very  cursory 
manner  the  first  Part  of  "The  Faiths  of  tiik  Woki.d," 
but  1  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  rrom  what  1 
have  read,  and  from  the  high  standing  both  of  tho 
I'ublishers  anil  of  the  Editor  of  the  work,  it  will  jirovo 
:\  valuable  ailditiou  to  any  library. 

W.  M.  THOMPSON, 
Frcibylirian  Church,  Woolwich 
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THE 


FAITHS  OF  THE  WOKLD. 


AARON'S  BLESSING.  Among  the  ancient 
Hebrews,  it  was  one  of  the  special  functions  of  the 
priestly  office  to  bless  the  people.  The  form  of 
blessmg  most  commonly  in  use  was  that  which  was 
employed  by  Aaron,  who  was  the  tirst  individual  in- 
vested with  the  office  of  the  liigh  priesthood  by 
divine  appointment,  and  who  was  commanded  by 
Jehovah  liimself  to  pronoimce  upon  the  Israelites  a 
Bolemn  benediction  in  these  words :  "  The  Lord 
bless  thee,  and  keep  thee ;  the  Lord  make  liis  face 
shine  upon  thee,  and  be  gi'aoious  unto  thee ;  the 
Lord  hft  up  his  coimteuance  upon  tliee,  and  give 
thee  peace."  Num.  vi.  24 — 26.  This,  which  is 
called  Aai-on's  blessing,  was  uttered  by  the  Jemsh 
priests  in  a  standing  postm-e,  with  then-  hands  lifted 
up,  and  their  faces  tmTied  toward  the  assembly. 
Wlien  it  was  used  in  the  sanctuaiy,  the  blessing  was 
pronounced  in  its  entu'e  state,  without  a  pause,  the 
people  preserving  profoimd  silence ;  but  in  the  sjnia- 
gogues  the  pi-iesi  divided  it  into  three  parts,  making 
a  distinct  pause  at  the  end  of  each  verse,  and  the 
people  saying  with  a  loud  voice,  Amen.  In  the 
sanctuary,  also,  they  pronounced  the  name  Jehovah, 
wliich  is  tlmce  repeated  in  tliis  form  of  blessing,  but 
in  their  synagogues  they  used  some  other  name  of 
God  instead  of  it.  The  Jews  considered  it  as  un- 
lawful to  add  a  fourth  benediction  to  the  three  which 
occm-  in  Aaron's  blessing.  In  the  modem  S}Tia- 
gogues,  they  that  are  of  the  family  of  Aaron  go  up 
to  the  stejiS  wliich  load  to  the  place  where  the  book 
of  the  law  is  kept,  and  Ufting  up  then-  hands,  pro- 
nounce the  blessing  upon  the  assembly ;  and  they 
still  observe  the  ancient  custom  which,  they  say,  was 
not  only  to  lift  up  and  spread  their  hands,  but  then 
to  join  them  together  by  the  thumbs  and  two  fore- 
fingers, di\'iding  the  others  from  them.  When  the 
blessing  is  pronoimced,  aU  the  people  cover  their 
faces,  undfr  the  impression  that  they  would  be  struck 
blind  if  they  should  look  up.  The  Divine  Blajesty, 
they  imagine,  rests  upon  the  hands  of  the  priest 
while  he  is  blessing  the  people ;  and  this  impression 
of  the  presence  of  God  as  in  the  midst  of  tliem,  in- 


fuses a  deep  solemnity  into  their  minds.  The 
Aaronical  blessing,  which  has  in  all  ages  been  held 
in  such  esteem  among  the  Jews,  is  seldom  used  in 
the  service  of  Christian  cluu-ches.  In  the  Protes- 
tant chm'ch  of  Denmark,  however,  it  is  regularly 
pronounced  by  the  officiating  mmister  whh  great 
solemnity,  the  people  reverently  standing,  as  ordered 
by  the  rubric.     See  Blessing. 

AARONITES,  the  priests  of  the  family  of  Aaron, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  to  the  sanctuary.  The 
Aaronites  appear  to  have  been  a  very  numerous 
body  m  the  time  of  Daxid,  amounting  to  no  fewer 
than  three  thousand  seven  luunh'ed  men,  and  having 
thirteen  cities  allotted  to  them  out  of  the  tribes  of 
Judah  and  Benjamin. 

AB,  the  eleventh  month  of  the  ci\nl,  and  the  fifth 
of  the  sacred  or  ecclesiastical  year  among  the  Jews. 
It  consists  of  thirty  days,  and  coiTesponds  to  part  of 
oiu-  months  of  July  and  August.  On  the  first  day 
of  the  month  Ab,  the  .lews  observe  a  fast  in  memory 
of  the  death  of  Aaron ;  and  on  the  ninth  they  keep 
a  very  strict  fast,  in  remembrance  of  the  destruction 
of  Solomon's  temple  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  also  of 
the  destruction  of  the  second  temple  by  the  Romans 
imder  Titus  Vespasian,  both  wliich  events  are  alleged 
by  Josephus  to  have  happened  on  the  s,ime  day  of 
the  same  month.  The  Jews  fast  on  this  day  for 
still  another  reason,  ^•iz.,  in  memory  of  the  emperor 
Ach-ian's  edict  forbidding  them  to  continue  in  Judca, 
or  even  to  bewail  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The 
services  of  the  sjmagogue  on  this  fast  are  long,  the 
morning  ser^ce  occupying  six  hours,  from  si.x  o'clock 
till  twelve.  The  book  of  the  Lamentations  is  read, 
with  other  lessons  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  All 
labour  is  suspended  as  on  the  Sabbath,  and  a  rigid 
fast  is  observed  from  sunset  to  sunset  of  the  follow- 
ing day.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  fest  which 
Zcchariah  calls  "  the  fast  of  the  fifth  month."  On 
the  eighteenth  day  a  fast  is  observed,  because  the 
evening  lamp  in  the  sanctuary  went  out  in  the  reign 
of  Ahaz. — Ab  is  also  the  name  of  the  last  of  the 
summer  months  in  the  Syiiac  calendar.     On  the  tir.^i 


ABADIRES— ABBESS. 


d«y  of  ihis  month  commenccR  the  fa«t — citcndiiig  to 
the  tiftecmh — which  is  observed  by  ICastem  Cliris- 
tians  under  tl>e  name  of  the  fast  of  our  Lmty.  The 
iixtli  day  is  called  Tiyinlln,  or  ijlorljkation,  in  me- 
mory of  oiir  Lord's  transtignration,  and  the  twenty- 
ninth  day  is  kept  in  memorial  of  the  beheading  of 
John  the  Baptist. 

ABAIJlliES,  a  name  alleged  by  AngJistine  to 
have  been  applied  to  the  higher  class  of  Cartha- 
ginian deities,  corresponding  to  the  Dii  vuijonim 
gentium  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  In  Roman 
mythology,  it  was  the  name  of  a  stone  which  was 
worshipped  as  haWng  been  swallowed  by  Saturn. 

ABARIS,  a  priest  of  Apollo  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus. He  came  from  the  country  about  Caucasus 
to  Greece,  while  his  own  countrj*  was  visited  by  the 
plague.  His  prophetic  powers,  as  well  as  his  Scy- 
thian dress  and  simplicity  of  mannere,  excited  no 
little  interest  in  Greece.  He  travelled  from  place  to 
place,  carrying  with  him  an  arrow,  in  honour  of 
Apollo,  and  gave  oracles.  Toland,  in  liis  '  History 
of  the  Druids,'  concludes  tliat  Abaris  must  have 
been  a  Druid  of  the  Hebrides,  an  arrow  being  part  of 
the  usual  costume  of  a  Druid.  His  historj'  appears 
to  be  entirely  mythical ;  he  is  said  to  have  lived 
without  earthly  food,  and  to  have  rode  on  an  arrow 
through  the  air.  Great  doubt  exists  as  to  the  time 
when  this  personage  appeai'cd  in  Greece.  Lobeck 
supposes  it  to  have  been  in  the  fifty-second  Olym- 
piad, about  570  B.C. 

ABASSIXES,  a  sect  of  the  Greek  church,  inhab- 
iting an  extended  and  wooded  region  along  the  coast 
of  the  Black  sea.  They  seem  to  form  a  rough  va- 
riety of  the  Circassians,  and  chiefly  support  them- 
selves by  plunder  and  jjiracy.  From  their  isolated 
position  they  have  fallen  away  from  many  of  the 
doctrines  as  well  as  practices  of  the  Eastern  Church 
to  which  they  nominally  belong.  They  observe 
several  fasts.  They  believe  in  the  seven  sacraments, 
holding  confession  to  be  one  of  them  ;  but  they  nei- 
ther confess  the  munber,  nor  the  particular  species 
of  their  sins,  contenting  themselves  wHth  crying  out 
in  general,  "  I  have  sinned,  I  have  sinned."  On  the 
repetition  of  these  words,  the  offender  is  absolved  in 
a  few  words  accompanied  with  some  gentle  stripes 
upon  the  side  with  an  olive  twig.  In  the  case  of 
heinous  crimes  however,  such  as  homicide,  adultery, 
and  theft,  they  are  often  severely  scourged.  The 
Metropolitan  sometimes  hears  confession,  when,  if 
an  aggravated  offence  is  acknowledged  to  have  been 
committed,  he  rises  up,  and,  after  administering  a 
sharp  rebuke,  he  cries  out,  "  Hast  thou  done  tliis  ? 
Dost  thou  not  fear  God  ?  Go  to,  let  him  be  scourged 
thirty  or  forty  times."  Amongst  the  Abassines  mar- 
riage is  contracted  by  a  mutual  promise  of  love  and 
constancy  to  each  other  before  proper  witnesses. 
Their  fimeral  rites  are  ushered  in  by  cries,  sighs  and 
groans.  The  relatives  lash  themselves,  and  the  wo- 
men disfigure  their  faces  while  the  priest  sjiys  a  re- 
(/uiein  over  the  deceased  and  perfumes  the  corpse. 


They  put  their  dead  into  coffms  constructed  out  of 
the  hollowed  trunks  of  trees,  and  bound  rotmd  with 
the  sprigs  or  branches  of  vines.  After  the  perfor- 
mance of  the  funeral  obsequies,  they  bring  out  pro- 
visions and  lay  them  upon  the  sepidclires  of  their 
deceased  friends. 

AIJATA,  inaccessible,  a  word  applied  to  the  chan- 
cel, or  altar-part  of  ancient  Christian  churches,  be- 
cause that  portion  was  carefully  railed  oil',  and  thus 
rendered  inaccessible  to  the  multitude.  None  but  the 
clergy,  as  Eusebius  informs  us,  were  ])crmitted  to 
enter  it  in  time  of  divine  8cr\ice,  hence  it  was  called 
a/iitta  or  adyta.  But  this  part  of  the  church  has  not 
been  equally  inaccessible  in  all  ages.  In  the  time 
of  the  Refonnation,  Bucer  complained  loudly  against 
the  chancel  or  altar-part  being  distinguished  from  the 
rest  of  the  church,  as  being  a  practice  tending  only 
to  magnify  the  priesthood ;  but  the  chancel  still  re- 
mains m  Lutheran  and  Romish  churches  as  a  separate 
portion  of  the  edifice.     See  Bema. 

ABBA,  a  word  signifying,  in  the  Syriac  language, 
my  father.  It  b  often  applied  in  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures to  God.  It  is  a  Jewish  title  of  honour  given 
to  certain  Rabbis  called  Tanaites.  It  was  some- 
times a])plied  also,  in  the  middle  ages,  to  the  superior 
of  a  monastery.  In  the  Syrian,  Coptic,  and  Elhiopic 
churches,  Abba  is  a  title  usually  appHed  to  their 
bishops ;  while  the  bishops  themselves  give  the  title 
only  to  the  bishop  or  patriarch  of  Alexandria.  Hence 
the  people  were  accustomed  to  style  this  latter  dig- 
nitary Baba,  or  Papa,  long  before  the  bishop  of 
Rome  received  that  appellation.  It  is  probable  that 
the  word  AniiOT  (which  see)  is  derived  from  Abba. 

ABBE',  a  term  which,  used  in  a  monastic  sense,  is 
equi\alcnt  to  the  word  AnnoT  (which  sec). 

ABBESS,  the  lady  superior  or  ruler  of  a  convent 
of  nuns,  exercising  the  same  authority  as  that  of  an 
abbot  in  a  monastery.  In  entering  upon  her  office 
she  is  blessed  by  the  bishop  according  to  a  regular 
form  prescribed  in  the  Pontijicale  Rumanum.  The 
ceremony  is  as  follows.  The  bishop  comes  prepared 
with  all  his  pontifical  ornaments,  and  mass  is  cele- 
brated. The  lady  abbess  elect  is  present  at  the 
mai-s,  and  hears  it  in  her  robes.  She  appears  with 
two  senior  matrons  with  the  scroll  of  her  appoint- 
ment in  her  hand,  duly  scaled  and  attested.  Kneel- 
ing before  the  bishop,  after  mass  is  ended  she  swears 
before  him  the  following  oath  of  due  allegiance  to 
the  prelate  her  ordinary  : — "  I,  N.,  about  to  be  or- 
d.iined  Abbess  of  the  Monastciy  of  N.,  do  promise 
in  the  presence  of  God,  and  his  saints,  and  this  sol- 
enan  congregation  of  Sisters,  fidelity  and  meet  sub- 
jection, obedience,  and  reverence  to  my  mother,  the 
Church  of  N.  and  to  thee  N.  my  Lord,  Patriarch  (or 
Archbishop,  or  Bishop)  of  the  said  Church,  and  thy 
successors,  according  to  the  institutes  of  the  sacred 
Canons,  and  as  the  inviolable  authority  of  the  Ro- 
man PontilT  enjoins.  So  help  me  God,  and  the.«e 
the  holy  Gospels  of  God."  It  may  be  observed, 
that  in  this  oath  the  abbess  does  not  swear  as  an 
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abbot  does,  direct  dependence  upon  and  gubmissiou 
to  the  Roman  See,  but  simply  to  tlie  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  so  that  all  local  female  disputes  and  ap- 
peals in  convents  are  settled  and  take  end  in  the 
diocese  where  they  originate.  If  the  abbess  be  ex- 
empt from  local  jurisdiction,  the  oath  wliich  she  takes 
is  thus  framed : — "  I,  N.,  of  the  monastery  N.,  of 
the  order  of  St.  N.,  of  the  diocese  of  N.,  will  be  fi'om 
this  time  henceforth  obedient  to  the  blessed  apostle 
I'eter,  and  the  holy  Roman  Chm-ch  and  our  Lord, 
J^ord  N.,  and  his  successors  canonically  instituted, 
and  to  thee  for  the  time  being  my  religious  supe- 
rior, according  to  the  rule  of  our  holy  father  N., 
imd  the  constitutions  of  the  foresaid  order."  After 
the  Litany,  the  same  two  prayers  are  used  as  in 
the  blessing  of  an  abbot.  Then  follows  the  Pre- 
face in  which  the  bishop  says,  "  0  holy  Lord,  Al- 
mighty Father,  eternal  God,  pom-  out  tlu-ough  oiu- 
jirayers,  on  this  thy  sei-vant,  the  abundant  spirit  of 
ihy  bene4-diction."  At  this  word  the  bishop  lays 
both  liis  hands  stretched  out,  but  without  disjoining 
liis  lingers,  on  the  head  of  the  abbess  elect,  saj-ing, 
"  That  she  who  being  chosen  by  thee  is  this,  day 
made  an  abbess  by  the  imposition  of  our  hands,  may 
continue  worthy  of  thy  sancti-|-tication ;  and  never 
after  be  separated  &-om  thy  grace  as  unworthy."  Here 
the  bishop  removes  his  hands  fi-om  the  head  of  the 
abbess  elect,  and  again  holding  them  stretched  out 
before  his  breast,  proceeds  with  the  Preface,  which  is 
a  long  prayer  for  the  bestowment  of  ascetic  virtues, 
ending  vdlh.  these  words,  "  That  so  ser\Tng  thee,  0 
Lord,  through  thy  bounty,  with  a  clean  heait,  blame- 
lessly in  aU  thy  commandments,  she  may  come  with 
midtiplied  usury  to  the  prize  of  the  vocation  from  on 
high,  and  with  the  hundredfold  fruit,  and  the  crown 
of  righteousness,  to  thy  rewards  of  heavenly  trea- 
sures." The  bishop  then  delivers  to  the  abbess  the 
rule  of  her  order  in  these  words : — "  Receive  the 
rule  deUvered  by  the  holy  fathers  to  govern  and 
guard  the  flock  committed  to  thee  by  God,  as  God 
himself  shall  sti'engthen  thee,  and  human  frailty  per- 
mit. Beceive  the  maternal  oversight  of  the  flock  of 
the  Lord,  and  the  care  of  souls  ;  and  walking  in  the 
precepts  of  the  Di\ine  law,  be  thou  their  leader  to  the 
heavenly  inheritance !  our  Lord  Jesus  Clirist  assist- 
ing." At  this  part  of  the  ceremony  the  bishop  sprinkles 
the  white  veil  with  holy  water  if  the  abbess  is  not  a 
Him  already,  and  ha\ing  blessed  it,  places  it  on  hei- 
head  in  such  a  manner  as  to  hang  loosely  do^^•n  over 
her  breast  and  shoulders,  saying : — "  Receive  thou 
the  sacred  veil,  whereby  thou  mayest  be  known  to 
have  contemned  the  world,  and  truly,  and  humbly, 
OTththe  whole  endeavour  of  thy  heart,  subjected  thy- 
self a^  o  wife  to  Jesus  Christ  for  ever;  who  defend 
thee  from  all  evil,  and  bring  thee  to  life  eternal." 
Ha^-ing  received  the  veU,  while  still  on  her  knees 
before  the  bishop,  she  presents  him  with  two  large  wax 
candles  Ughted,  and  kisses  the  episcopal  hand.  She 
is  now  enthroned  by  the  bishop  in  the  seat  of  her 
predecessor,   the  following   charge  being  given  : — 


"  Receive  full  and  free  power  of  ruling  this  monas- 
tery and  congregation,  and  all  that  perfciins  to  its  in- 
ternal and  external,  spiritual  or  temporal  afi'airs. 
Stand  fast  in  justice  and  hohness,  and  keep  the 
place  appointed  thee  by  God,  for  God  is  powerfid, 
that  he  may  increase  in  thee  his  grace."  The  ab- 
bess then  accepts  the  homage  of  the  sisters,  and 
ha^-ing  given  and  received  the  kiss  of  sisterhood, 
she  enters  upon  her  office  as  ruler  of  the  convent. 
Her  authority  over  the  nuns  is  complete.  She  is  not 
allowed,  indeed,  to  perform  the  spiritual  functions 
annexed  to  the  priesthood  with  which  the  abbot  is 
usually  invested;  but  there  are  some  instances  of 
abbesses  who  have  the  pri%'ilege  of  commissioning  a 
priest  to  act  for  them.  The  time  was  when  abbesses 
claimed  a  power  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  priest- 
hood, and  so  boldly  did  they  advance  in  rank  and 
authority,  that  about  A.  D.  813  it  became  neces- 
sary to  repress  the  pretended  right  of  the  abbesses 
to  consecrate  and  ordain  and  perform  other  sacer- 
dotal functions.  At  the  Council  of  Beconfield  in 
Kent,  abbesses  subscribed  their  signatures  as  well  as 
abbots  and  other  ecclesiastics.  This  is  recorded  to 
have  been  the  first  instance  of  such  assumption  of 
equality  with  the  priesthood.  The  nuns  were  also 
required  at  one  time  to  confess  to  the  abbess,  but 
tliis  practice  was  found  to  be  attended  with  so  many 
inconveniences  that  it  was  speedily  discontinued. 
It  would  appear  that  at  an  early  period  in  the  eccle- 
siastical liistory  of  Britain,  the  power  of  abbesses 
must  have  been  of  an  extraordinary  kind.  Lingard 
says,  that  during  the  first  two  centuries  after  the  con- 
version of  our  ancestors,  nearly  all  nunneries  were 
built  upon  the  principle  of  those  attached  to  Fonte- 
\Tault,  wliich  contained  both  monks  and  nims  under 
the  government  of  an  abbess,  the  men  being  subject 
to  the  women.  The  abbey  of  St.  Hilda  at  Whitby 
was  of  this  kind.  In  one  part  was  a  sisterhood  of 
mms,  and  in  another  a  confraternity  of  monks,  both 
of  whom  obeyed  the  authority  of  the  abbess.  In 
convents  of  the  present  day,  however,  while  the 
strictest  subordination  of  the  sisterhood  to  their  lady 
superior  is  imiformly  maintained,  she  herself  is  en- 
tirely imder  the  control  and  duection  of  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese,  so  that  any  abuse  of  her  authority  in 
the  management  of  the  mms  imder  her  care  meets 
with  an  instant  check.  See  Nuns  and  Nunneries. 
ABBEY,  a  society  of  persons  of  either  sex  who 
have  retired  from  the  world  and  secluded  themselves 
for  purposes  of  devotion  and  spfritual  meditation. 
The  nione  Abbe;/  is  also  applied  to  the  building  in 
wliich  such  individuals  reside.  These  religious 
houses,  as  they  are  usually  called,  aboimd  in  Roman 
Catholic  countries,  and  are  each  of  them  subject  to 
the  authority  of  an  abbot  or  abbess,  who  is  appointed 
to  enforce  all  the  regulations  of  the  institution.  The 
executive  power  is  vested  in  the  persons  placed  at 
the  head  of  each  convent  or  of  the  whole  society ; 
the  legislative  authority  resides  in  the  commimity  to 
wluch  the  convent  belongs.     Afliurs  of  moment  v- 
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ating  to  particular  convents  are  determined  in  con- 
ventual chapters ;  such  as  respect  tlie  whole  order 
are  considered  in  general  congregations.  Abbeys  in 
their  tirst  institution  were  the  offspring  of  Christian 
munificence  and  devotion ;  but  in  the  more  corrujit 
ages  of  the  church  numberless  evils  arose  out  of  these 
societies.  In  Kg)l)t,  i?>Tia,  Palestine,  and  other 
countries  where  the  monastic  life  had  its  origin,  no 
abbeys  or  monasteries  were  judged  nccessarj-;  the 
raouks  lived  separate,  without  being  combined  into 
a  society  or  congregated  under  one  roof.  It  was  not 
till  the  fourth  century  that  the  plan  of  a  regular  con- 
frateniity  of  monks,  dwelling  together  in  one  nion.is- 
tery,  wa-s  proposed  by  Pachoraius,  a  disciple  of  An- 
thony, an  Egyptian  monk,  and  the  rejiuted  founder 
of  the  monastic  .system.  So  rapidly  did  the  rage  for 
the  secluded  lite  of  a  monk  spread  throughout  society, 
tliat  in  Egypt  alone,  at  the  death  of  Pachomius,  A.  d. 
348,  there  were  no  fewer  than  70,000  m.iles  and 
27,000  females  who  had  embraced  the  monastic  life. 
Still,  up  to  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  monasti- 
cism  had  not  been  reduced  to  a  regular  system. 
About  that  period,  however,  A.  D.  529,  Benedict  of 
Nurcia  instituted  a  new  order  of  monks,  and  built 
a  monastery  which  still  exists  at  Monte  Casino  neai- 
Naples.  The  strictness  with  which  the  monks  of 
this  order  were  organized  and  disciplined  came  to  be 
imitated  throughout  Europe  generally.  The  number 
of  monasteries  was  multiplied,  and  the  great  and 
the  wealthy  lavished  their  treasures  in  support  of 
them,  thinking  thereby  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  tlif 
prayers  of  those  who  were  the  mmatcs  of  such  in- 
stitutions. Each  abbey  or  monaster)-  usually  consisted 
of  three  principal  apartments,  the  oratory  or  chapel, 
where  the  monks  assemble  for  prayer  or  public 
worship ;  the  refectorj',  where  they  eat  their  meals 
together ;  and  the  dormitory  or  sleeping  apartment, 
which  was  generally  situated  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
building  and  diWded  into  separate  cells  or  bed-rooms 
for  each  monk.  Besides  these,  the  large  abbeys 
nsually  contained  a  cloister  or  central  apartment  in 
which  the  monks  were  wont  to  meet  ai  particular 
ho'irs ;  the  library  or  chartidary,  where  the  books 
and  records  were  deposited ;  the  apartments  of  the 
superior,  and  other  smaller  rooms. 

Abbeys  were  early  introduced  into  Britain,  and 
many  of  them  were  richly  endowed,  and,  by  the  dona- 
tions and  bequest.i  of  the  wealthy,  became  possessed 
not  only  of  large  sums  of  money  but  of  landed  pro- 
perty of  great  value  and  extent.  The  frequency  and 
amount  of  these  befiuests  gave  rise  to  the  statutes 
against  gifts  in  mortmain,  which  prohibited  donations 
to  these  religious  houses.  Abbeys  were  at  length 
totally  abolished  in  England  by  Henry  VIII.  and 
their  revenues  seized  by  the  crown.  There  were 
190  such  religious  houses  dissolved  at  that  time,  thus 
putting  the  crown  in  possession  of  nearly  £3,000,000. 
Uv  thio  arrangement  the  abbey-lands  became  vested 
in  the  Crown. 

In  Scotland,  the  first  abbeys  belonged  to  the  an- 


cient Culdees,  by  whom  they  were  used,  not  for  pur- 
poses of  sujjerstition,  but  as  centres  whence  were 
diiVuscd  civilization  and  knowledge  over  the  whole 
surrounding  country.  The  principal  abbey  belong 
ing  to  the  Culdees  was  built  on  the  island  of  lona, 
and  in  addition  to  that  important  institution,  there 
were  branch  establishments  at  Abcmethy,  Dunkeld, 
St.  Andrews,  Dunblane,  Brechin,  Dunfermline, 
Scone,  and  various  other  places.  Dr.  .lamiesou 
tells  us,  that  the  Culdce  fraternities  were  in  jirocess 
of  time  displaced  by  Koman  Catholics,  who  planted 
three  canons  regular  of  the  Augustinians,  as  being 
nearest  to  the  Culdees  in  point  of  discipline  and  re- 
gulation. Colonies  of  monks  were  now  introduced 
in  great  numbers  from  Enghuid  and  the  Continent. 
But  of  all  the  kings  that  have  ever  reigned  in  Scot- 
land, David  I.  was  the  most  active  in  rearing  and 
endowing  abbeys.  Under  his  patronage,  and  at  his 
expense,  monastic  establislmients  were  planted  in 
every  district  of  the  coimtry,  and  richly  endowed, 
not  only  with  the  tcinds  or  tithes  of  parishes,  but 
also  with  liberal  gi-ants  of  land  from  the  royal  do- 
mains. The  example  of  the  monarch  was  followed 
by  many  of  the  nobility.  Abbeys  were  built  both 
in  the  large  towns  and  in  the  niral  districts.  So  thai 
it  is  stated  that  before  the  liefonnation  there  were  in 
all  about  2G0  abbeys  or  conventual  establishments 
in  Scotland.  The  most  important  of  these  were 
Dunfermline,  Kelso,  Arbroath,  Kilwinning,  Ilolyrood, 
Jedburgh,  and  Inchati'ray,  Melrose,  Newbattle,  Dry- 
burgh,  Paisley,  and  Crossraguel.  The  wealth  of 
these  abbeys  was  enormous,  and  the  lauds  belonging 
to  them  were  the  richest  and  most  fertile  in  the 
whole  country.  Their  superiors  ranked  with  the 
nobles  of  the  land,  and  very  frequently  rose  to  the 
highest  civil  dignities  in  the  kingdom.  The  wealth 
of  the  abbey  of  St.  Andrews  alone  amounted  to 
£10,000  per  annum,  an  enormous  income  in  those 
days. 

At  the  Reformation  many  of  the  most  magnificent 
abbeys  and  priories  in  Scotland  fell  a  prey  to  the 
fury  of  the  nuJtitude,  whose  hatred  of  Komanism 
was  intense  and  bitter.  The  lands,  tithes,  and  other 
possessions  belonging  to  the  abbeys,  the  Protestant 
ministers  sought  to  appropriate  chieily  to  educational 
and  charitable  purposes.  Their  benevolent  and  pa- 
triotic designs,  however,  were  frustrated  by  the 
nobles,  who,  after  setting  apart  a  third  for  the  main- 
tenance of  Protestant  ministers,  churches,  and  schools 
quietly  seized  the  rest  for  their  own  use.  The  lay 
nobility  who  had  succeeded  many  of  them  in  obtain- 
ing the  office  of  commendatory  abbots  and  priors  o( 
the  ditferent  convents,  retained  in  their  own  posses- 
sion the  property  of  the  mona.stic  orders.  Five  of 
the  richest  abbeys  in  the  kingdom,  Melrose,  Kelso, 
St.  Andrew's,  Holyrood,  and  Coldinghara,  in  this 
way  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  five  illegitimate  sous 
of  Iving  James  V.,  who  had  made  them  commenda- 
tors  of  these  monastic  establislmients.  Others  of 
them  reverted  to  the  Crown,  and  were  bestowed  by 


ABBOT. 


James  VI.  ca  his  favourites  and  flatterers,  and  from 
these  sources  many  of  our  nobility  derive  both  their 
titles  and  estates. 

On  the  Continent  at  the  Reformation,  the  abbeys, 
instead  of  being  demolished  as  too  often  liappened 
in  Britain,  were  turned  to  pious  and  charitable  uses, 
being  converted  into  hospitals  for  the  sick  or  edu- 
tational  establishments  for  the  young. 

Though  the  suppression  of  the  abbeys,  when  con- 
sidered in  a  religious  and  political  point  of  view,  could 
not  be  other  than  beneficial,  it  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  these  institutions  wliile  they  existed  were  pro- 
ductive of  no  little  good.  Literatiu'e  as  well  as  re- 
ligion found  a  refuge  there  in  times  of  turbulence. 
In  them  were  laid  up,  as  in  a  storehouse,  valuable 
manuscripts  and  historical  records  which  would 
otherm'se  have  perished.  To  them  we  are  indebted 
for  much  important  historical  information  both  as 
regards  our  own  and  other  countries.  In  the  dark 
ages  the  abbeys  were  the  only  seats  of  learning, 
■  whether  of  a  secular  or  a  religious  nature.  See  Mo- 
NACHiSM,  Monastery. 

ABBOT,  the  father  or  superior  of  an  abbey  or 
monastery,  the  name  being  e^^dently  derived  from 
the  Syriac  word  Abba,  father.  In  the  Greek  church, 
they  are  termed  Hegumenm,  presidents  and  Archi- 
mandrites, rulers  of  the  sheepfolds.  At  first  they 
were  laymen,  and  subject  to  the  bishops  and  ordi- 
nary pastors.  At  length,  however,  being  many  of 
them  men  of  learning  and  talent,  they  aspired  to  be 
independent  of  the  bishops,  and  succeeded  in  obtam- 
ing  the  title  of  lord,  with  other  badges  of  episcopal 
dignity,  particularly  the  mitre.  Hence  arose  a  class 
of  abbots  who  were  distinguished  by  the  title  of 
mitred  abbots,  who  exercised  episcopal  authority, 
and  were  exempt  from  the  jiuisdiction  of  the  bishop. 
Others  received  the  name  of  crosiered  abbots,  from 
bearing  the  crosier  or  pastoral  staff;  others  were 
styled  oecumenical  or  universal  abbots,  in  imitation  of 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople ;  and  others  were 
called  cardinal  abbots,  as  being  superior  to  all  other 
abbots.  The  only  distinction  among  abbots  which 
is  at  present  known  in  Koman  Catholic  countries,  is 
into  regular  and  commendatory,  the  former  taking 
the  vow  and  weaiing  the  habit  of  their  order ;  and 
the  latter  being  seciUars,  though  bound  to  take 
orders  when  arrived  at  the  proper  age. 

The  power  of  the  abbots  over  the  monks  among 
whom  they  presided  was  supreme,  and  in  case  of  wilful 
transgression  or  disobedience,  on  the  part  of  any  of 
the  inmates  of  the  convent,  they  were  authorized  to 
inflict  both  spiritual  and  temporal  pimisliments,  the 
one  including  the  censures  of  the  church,  suspen- 
sion from  the  privilege  of  receixing  the  eucharist, 
and  as  a  last  resource,  excommunication ;  the  other 
including  whipping  and  expidsion  from  the  monas- 
tery. 

The  abbots  were  at  one  period  of  great  repute  in 
the  church.  They  were  often  summoned  to  eccle- 
siastical councils,  and  allowed  to  sit  and  vote  there 


in  the  quality  of  presbyters.  But  while  such  hon- 
ours were  in  many  cases  bestowed  upon  them,  the 
abbots  were  always  understood  to  be  strictly  subject 
to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  And  yet  the  ancient 
liistorian  Bede  informs  us,  that,  in  one  case  at  least 
among  the  Culdees,  a  presbyter  abbot  ruled  a  whole 
prox^ince,  and  received  the  implicit  obedience  of  the 
bishop.  And  in  one  of  the  canons  cited  by  the 
same  historian,  it  is  decreed  that  the  bishops  who 
are  monks  shall  not  wander  from  one  monastery  to 
another  without  leave  of  their  abbot,  but  contiime 
in  that  obedience  which  they  promised  at  the  time 
of  their  conversion.  And  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
from  the  fifth  century,  there  were  frequent  cases 
both  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches,  of  monas- 
teries being  entirely  exempt  from  episcopal  visita- 
tion. 

At  the  Reformation  in  England,  when,  by  order 
of  Henry  VHI.,  the  monasteries  were  dissolved, 
there  appears  to  have  been  a  considerable  number  of 
abbots.  Bishop  Burnet  says  twenty-eight,  who  had 
obtained  the  dignity  of  mitred  abbots,  and  who  sat 
and  voted  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

An  abbot  can  scarcely,  in  strict  ecclesiasrical  lan- 
guage, be  said  to  be  ordained,  but  rather  blessed  into 
liis  ofiice.  The  benediction  is  perfonned  by  a  bishop, 
with  the  assistance  of  two  abbots.  Both  the  person 
who  consecrates,  and  the  candidate  for  consecration, 
are  obUged  previously  to  fast,  and  a  solemn  mass  is 
said.  On  the  credence  table  near  the  altar  the  monas- 
tic habits  of  the  abbot-elect  are  laid,  llie  abbot-elect 
now  presents  himself  to  the  bishop,  accompanied  by 
the  abbots-assistant,  and  delivers  the  apostoUcal 
letters  authorizing  his  election.  The  bishop  then 
blesses  the  habit  in  which  the  abbot  is  to  be  dressed, 
praying  over  it,  and  sprinkling  it  with  holy  water. 
If  the  abbot-elect  has  not  preWously  been  a  monk, 
he  goes  through  the  ceremonies  of  admission  into  the 
order.  (See  Monk.)  He  then  takes  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  Papacy,  which  is  succeeded  by  an 
examination  consisting  of  the  following  questions 
proposed,  and  answers  audibly  given  : 

"  1.  Wilt  thou  persevere  in  thy  holy  purpose,  and 
keep  the  rule  of  St.  N.  and  diligently  train  thy  sub- 
jects to  do  the  same  ?    Ans.  I  will. 

"  2.  WUt  thou  refrain  from  all  that  is  exil,  and, 
with  God's  help,  as  far  as  thou  art  able,  change  thy 
life  to  ail  that  is  good  ?    Ans.  I  is-ill. 

"  3.  WUt  thou,  with  God's  help,  keep  chastity, 
sobriety,  humility,  and  patience  thyself,  and  teacli 
thy  subjects  the  same  ?    Ans.  I  will. 

"4.  wot  thou  keep  faithfully  the  goods  of  the 
monastery  conamitted  to  thy  charge,  and  distribute 
them  to  the  uses  of  the  Church,  the  brpthren,  the 
poor,  and  the  pilgrims  (strangers)  ?     Ans.  I  will. 

"  5  Wilt  thou  always  devoutly  and  faithfully  ren- 
der in  all  things  faith,  subjection,  obedience  and  re- 
verence, to  our  holy  Mother  the  Church  of  Rome, 
to  our  most  holy  Lord  N.  supreme  Pontifl"  and  his 
surcessors  ?    Ans.  I  will  "' 
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An  additional  oath  of  submission  to  the  bishop  is 
Uien  administered  if  ncccssarj'.  But  such  oath  is 
not  unifurnily  taken,  as  some  abbots  hold  directly 
of  the  Roman  see,  and  othere  of  the  bishop,  and 
under  his  jurisdiction,  llien  follows  the  mass  cele- 
brated by  the  bishop  and  tlie  abbot-elect,  each  apart, 
after  which  comes  the  Prcfiice,  in  the  course  of  wliicli 
the  bishop  lays  be  th  his  hands  upon  tlie  head  of  the 
candidate,  thus  making  liim  an  abbot  by  the  impo- 
sition of  hands,  a  ceremony  which  has  been  already 
noticed  in  the  article  Abbess  :  which  see.  The 
nde  of  his  order  is  next  presented  to  him,  after  which 
the  bishop  blesses  the  pastoral  stafl',  and  gives  it  to 
him  saying,  "  Receive  the  staff  of  the  pastoral  office 
that  the  society  committed  to  thee  may  carry 
It  before  tliee,  and  that,  m  correcting  their  faults, 
thou  mayest  be  mercifully  severe,  and  when  angry 
mayest  be  mintlful  of  mercy."  The  ring  is  then 
blessed  and  presented  to  him  in  token  of  his  espou- 
sal to  God,  and  to  holy  mother  Church.  He  now 
presents  to  the  bishop,  in  a  kueelmg  posture,  two 
large  lighted  candles,  two  loaves,  and  two  baiTels  of 
wine,  reverently  kissuig  liis  hand.  The  communion 
having  been  administered,  if  he  be  a  mitred  abbot, 
the  mitre  is  blessed  and  put  upon  his  head,  tliis  be- 
ing according  to  the  Pontifical,  the  helmet  of  salva- 
tion, representing  also  the  two  horns  of  the  two 
Testaments,  whose  enemies  he  is  preparing  to  com- 
bat. The  gloves  are  now  blessed  and  presented  to 
him,  after  which  he  is  entltfoncd  in  the  seat  of  his 
predecessor,  or  if  the  benediction  does  not  take  place 
in  the  monastery,  he  is  placed  on  the  faldstool ;  he 
"eceives  the  ])astoraI  stall"  in  his  left  hand,  and  has 
.he  care  of  the  monaster)'  formally  and  solemnly 
intrusted  to  liim.  The  ceremonial  closes  with  the 
kiss  of  peace,  and  the  salutation  of  the  monks  now 
imder  liis  charge.  The  abbot  having  thus  been  in- 
stalled into  his  office,  goes  roimd  with  his  assistants 
and  blesses  the  people.  See  Monachism — Mon- 
astery. 

ARBUTO,  one  of  the  idols  worshipped  in  Japan. 
It  is  noted  for  curing  many  inveterate  diseases,  and 
also  for  procuring  a  favourable  wind  and  a  quick 
passage  at  sea.  To  propitiate  this  god,  accordingly, 
Japanese  sailors  and  passengers  generally  tic  some 
small  pieces  of  coin  to  sticks,  and  cast  them  from 
the  vessel  into  the  sea  by  way  of  an  oll'ering  to 
Abbuto;  but  liis  priests  contrive  to  pick  up  the 
coins  for  their  own  use,  while  they  persuade  the 
people  that  the  offerings  have  been  accepted  by  the 
god.  Nay,  it  often  happens  that  the  god  Abbuto, 
dressed  up  like  one  of  liis  priests,  comes  in  a  boat  to 
demand  tliis  offering,  and  lie  remains  near  the  shore 
till  the  ship  is  out  of  sight  of  land. 

ABDALS,  a  name  given  to  a  very  peculiar  class 
of  men  among  the  Mohammedans,  who  derive  their 
name  from  being  wholly  devoted  to  God.  They  are 
also  called  Saiitons,  and  by  Ricault,  they  are  termed 
Calenders  or  Calenderans.  They  go  bareheaded, 
and  with  naked  legs,  half  covered  with  the  skin  of  a 


bear,  or  some  other  wild  beast,  lianng  a  leathern 
girdle  about  the  waist,  from  which  hangs  a  bag. 
Some  of  them  have  about  the  middle  of  their  bo- 
dies a  copper-serpent,  bestowed  upon  them  by  theii 
doctors  as  a  mark  of  learning.  Tlicir  opinions  are 
of  a  very  dangerous  character,  totally  subversive 
of  all  good  order  in  society,  holding  aa  they  do  that 
all  actions  are  mthlTcrent ;  and  that  God  is  served 
ill  the  haunts  of  the  prolligate  as  much  as  in  the 
mosques.  They  carry  in  their  hands  a  kind  of  club, 
which  they  use  as  conjurors  do  their  rods.  They 
chiefly  employ  themselves  in  wandering  about,  sell- 
ing relics,  as  the  hair  of  Mahomet  and  other  arti- 
cles, calculated  to  deceive  the  superstitious  and  weak 
minded. 

ABECEDARIAN  HYMNS.  In  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, hynms  which  received  this  name  were  com- 
posed in  imitation  of  the  acrostic  poetry  of  the  He- 
brews, in  wliich  each  verse  or  each  part  commenced 
with  the  first  and  succeeding  letters  of  the  alphabet 
in  their  order.  Augustine  composed  a  hymn  or 
psalm  of  this  kmd  against  the  Donatists,  for  the  com- 
mon people  to  Icam,  and,  in  imitation  of  the  119th 
Psalm,  ho  di\nded  it  into  so  many  parts,  acconUng 
to  the  order  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Hence 
these  psalms  were  called  Abecedarii,  each  part  hav- 
ing its  proper  letter  at  the  head  of  it,  and  the  hjpo- 
psalma,  or  answer,  to  be  repeated  at  the  end  of  every 
part  of  it,  not  by  canonical  singers,  but  by  the  whole 
body  of  the  congregation,  who  seem  to  have  had 
generally  a  share  in  the  psalmody  of  the  ancient 
Christian  church.     See  Mu.sic  (Sacred). 

ABELI.VNS,  or  Abelites,  a  small  and  short- 
lived Christian  sect,  which  is  mentioned  by  Augus- 
tine as  having  risen  in  the  diocese  of  Hippo,  in 
Africa,  in  the  fourth  century.  They  derived  tlicil 
name  from  .\bel,  the  son  of  Adam,  who,  they  alleged, 
though  married,  had  lived  in  a  state  of  continence. 
This  example  they  sought  to  imitate;  and,  accord- 
ingly, it  is  represented  that  every  man  married  a 
female  child,  and  every  woman  a  little  boy,  v\ith 
whom  they  lived,  and  whom  they  made  their  heirs. 
im.Tgining  that  in  this  way  they  fulfilled  hterally 
what  Paul  says  (1  Cor.  \ii.  29),  that  "  they  that  have 
wives  be  as  though  they  had  none."  This  sect,  enter- 
taining notions  so  absurd,  could  not  be  expected  to 
be  of  long  continuance.  We  are  mformed,  accord- 
ingly, that  it  originated  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Arcadius,  and  lasted  only  till  the  time  of  TheodosiuB. 
Some  writers  have  doubted  whether  such  a  sect  ever 
existed ;  but  even  in  the  present  day,  sentiments  of 
a  somewhat  similar  kind  are  current  among  the 
Shakers  in  Xorth  America. 

ABELLIO,  the  name  of  a  heathen  divinity,  found 
in  inscriptions  wliich  were  discovered  at  Commiiiges, 
m  France.  Some  wTiters  have  considered  Abellio  to 
be  the  same  as  Apollo.  The  root  of  the  word  has 
been  traced  by  others  to  Belus,  or  Baal  (which  see), 
a  SjTian  deity  referred  to  in  the  Old  Testamen. 
Scriptures. 
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ABESTA,  or  Avesta,  the  most  ancient  records 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Persian  ma^.  These  ^Titings 
ttre  attributed  to  Zoroaater.  and  belong  to  a  very 
remote  period,  wliicli  luis  not  yet  been  settled  with 
(exactness  and  certainty.  It  is  probable  that  when 
they  were  composed,  or,  at  least,  when  the  doctrines 
contained  in  them  were  promulgated,  the  tratUtional 
trutlis  that  conitituted  the  primitive  religion  had 
been  corrupted  in  Persia  by  p.  gross  star-worship. 
The  object  of  the  doctrine  of  Zoroaster  was  to  reform 
and  pm-ify  the  worship  by  recalling  it  to  spiritualism, 
that  is,  by  representing  the  sensible  world  as  the 
envelop  and  symbol  of  the  spiritual  world.  The 
Abesta,  or,  as  it  is  often  termed,  the  Zendavesta, 
contained  two  kinds  of  documents.  (1.)  The  Ven- 
didad,  wnitten  in  the  Zend  language,  is  principally 
liturgical.  But  this  work  contains,  in  the  midst  of  a 
multitude  of  prayers  and  ceremonial  prescriptions, 
some  doctrinal  notions  of  a  strange  description.  (2.) 
The  Boundehesch,  or  that  which  has  been  created 
from  the  beginning,  written  in  the  Pehlvi  dialect, 
contains  a  cosmogony  wliich  sheds  great  hght 
upon  many  portions  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Zend 
documents.  From  this  cosmogony  proceeds  a  variety 
of  notions,  relating  both  to  the  intercourse  of  men 
with  God,  and  to  the  intercourse  of  men  with  each 
other.  The  ideas  which  it  contains  respecting  as- 
tronomy and  agricultio'e,  reflect,  imder  this  twofold 
celestial  and  terrestrial  relation,  the  intellectual  con- 
dition of  the  mysterious  band  of  the  Magi,  a  sacer- 
dotal corporation,  wliich  was  to  Media  and  Persia 
what  the  Brahmins  have  been  to  India. 

The  Abesta  contains  not  so  much  a  system  of  re- 
ligion as  of  philosophy:  and  3-et  as  it  imfolds  the 
fundamental  piinciples  of  the  ancient  Persian  re- 
ligion, it  may  be  useful  to  give  a  rapid  sketch  of  its 
l>eculiar  tenets. 

In  the  beginning  existed  Time  illimitable.  Under 
this  name  the  Abesta  recognises  the  primitive  unity, 
the  source  of  beuig.  The  Eternal,  or  Time  without 
bounds,  tirst  produced  Ormu^d,  or,  as  he  is  termed 
by  the  Greeks,  Oromasdes,  the  supremely  piu-e  and 
good  being.  He  is  the  Light,  and  the  Creative 
Word.  Time  without  bounds  produced  also  Alui- 
man,  or,  according  to  the  Greeks,  Ai-mianes,  the 
evU  being,  the  principle  of  darkness.  He  is  the 
essence  hidden  in  crime,  the  author  of  discord  and 
anarchy.  According  to  ancient  Pereian  traditions, 
collected  by  Sharistani,  Onnuzd  should  be  regarded 
as  properly  the  spiritual  principle,  and  Ahriman  as 
the  genius  of  matter,  which  is  the  shadow  of  spirits. 
Dependent  originally  upon  these  two  principles,  the 
creation  contains  in  its  bosom  a  radical  hostility,  a 
necessary  strife,  and  the  idea  of  conflict  becomes  the 
general  formula  of  the  imiverse.  This  conflict  is  re- 
presented in  the  physical  world  by  the  succession  of 
day  and  night,  which  dispute  the  empire  of  Time, 
and  alternately  put  each  otiier  to  flight. 

Thus,  according  to  the  Abesta  of  the  ancient  Per- 
xians,  the  superhuman  creation  is  twofold:  it  com- 


prises two  opposite  worlds ;  and  this  hostility  is  in 
troduced  also  into  the  inferior  creation,  the  human 
or  terrestrial  world.  Ormuzd  had  produced  the 
germ  of  this  inferior  creation ;  a  germ  which  con- 
tained the  principle  of  hiunan,  and  also  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life.  This  creation  in  the  germ  is  i-e 
presented  by  a  bull,  the  symbol  of  organic  force. 
Ahriman,  after  ha^-ing  urged  liis  elVorts  against 
heaven,  redescended  to  the  earth  and  wounded  the 
mystic  buU  ;  but  liis  fruitfid  death  became  the  source 
of  life.  From  the  left  shoulder  issued  his  soul,  the 
vital  and  conservative  principle  of  all  animals,  and 
from  his  right  shoulder  proceeded  the  first  man. 
His  blood  produced  the  clean  ammals,  and  the 
wholesome  plants  sprang  from  his  body.  To  main- 
tain the  confhct  in  tliis  sphere  of  creation,  Ahriman 
formed  immediately  the  unclean  animals  and  noxious 
plants.  It  may  be  observed  here,  that  the  myth  of 
the  primitive  bull  envelops  the  philosopliical  concep- 
tion of  the  unity  of  the  vital  principles  in  all  organ- 
ized beings.  Ormuzd  created  a  world  of  good 
genii,  to  oppose  whom  Aluiman  had  created  a  world 
of  evU  genii ;  Onnuzd  produced  an  animal  and  vege- 
table creation  placed  below  man  in  the  scale  of  being 
to  oppose  whom  Ahriman  produced  a  creation  of  the 
same  order,  but  conuipt  and  corrupting.  Man,  placed 
between  these  two  extremes,  had  alone  escaped  this 
antagonism  of  the  creation.  Ahrunan  had  not  been 
able  to  find  any  means  of  creating  a  bad  man.  He 
had  no  resource  but  to  slay  the  primitive  man,  Kaio- 
morts,  who  was  at  once  man  and  woman.  From  his 
blood  sprang,  by  means  of  transformations,  Meschia 
and  Meschianee,  ancestors  of  the  human  race,  who 
were  soon  seduced  by  Ahriman,  and  became  wor- 
shippers of  the  Dews,  to  whom  they  offered  sacrifice. 
Hence  has  ainsen  a  great  conflict,  wliich  has  been 
maintained  in  the  human  race  between  Ormuzd  and 
Ahriman.  Men  pass  their  lives  upon  the  earth  un- 
der a  twofold  influence,  from  the  good  and  the  evil 
genii,  which  tends  to  sanctiiy  or  to  defile  their  souls, 
and  under  a  twofold  contact,  TN-ith  pure  and  with  im- 
pure material  objects,  wliich  produces  either  purity 
or  defUeraent  of  body.  Hence  the  necessity  of  a 
double  purification,  spiritual  and  corporeal, — a  puri- 
fication wrought  by  prayers  and  rites  taught  by  Or- 
muzd to  Zoroaster.  The  souls  of  men  who  follow 
Ahriman  will  go  to  dwell  with  the  evil  genii  in  the 
abyss  of  darkness ;  those  who  follow  Ormuzd  will  be 
united  to  liim  and  to  the  good  genii  in  light  and 
blessedness.  In  the  end,  however,  there  -n-ill  be 
a  imiversal  restoration ;  Ahriman  himself  shall  be 
purified,  e\Tl  shall  be  subdued,  and  the  antagonism 
of  creation  shall  disappear. 

The  Persian  conceptions,  viewed  philosophically, 
otTer  a  striking  contrast  to  those  of  the  Hindus.  In 
the  pliilosophy  of  the  Vedas,  the  unity  of  the  crea- 
tion is  the  predominating,  and  in  certain  respects, 
the  exclusive  idea ;  the  presiding  idea,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  the  Abesta,  is  not  only  the  duphcity,  but 
the  antagonism  of  creation  throughout  all  its  de 
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partments.  Tliis  antagonism  docs  not,  Iiowever,  con- 
stitute dualism  in  the  sense  iji  wliich  it  desi^atcs 
subsequent  dcvelo])mcnts  in  tlie  liistory  of  philoso- 
phy, that  is,  dualism  as  maintaining  two  co-etenial, 
necessary  and  uncreated  principles.  The  principle 
of  light  and  the  principle  of  darkness  in  the  Abcsta, 
both  proceed  from  a  primitive  imity,  Time  without 
boimds.  Unity  appears  at  the  origin  of  creation ;  it 
appears  again  at  tlie  final  consummation  in  the  idti- 
mate  triumph  of  good. 

The  character  of  the  dualism  of  the  philosophy  of 
the  Abesta  depends  upon  the  determination  of  the 
question,  whether  Aluiman  was  bom  e\il  by  nature, 
or  became  so  by  the  abuse  of  Uberty.  The  latter  is 
the  more  probable  supposition.  In  the  philosophi- 
cal traditions  of  the  Magi,  and  wliich  probably  con- 
tained a  transformation  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Abesta,  the  principle  of  darkness,  identified  with 
matter,  is  represented  as  essentially  evil ;  but  in 
«rder  not  to  attribute  the  origin  of  ev\\  to  God,  the 
same  traditions  maintain,  that  the  production  of  this 
principle  was  not  contained  in  the  primary  will  of 
the  Creator;  but  that  it  was  solely  an  ine\"itable 
consequence  of  the  creation  of  good  beings,  because 
darkness  necessarily  follows  light  as  the  shadow  fol- 
lows the  substance.  Under  this  figui'e  seems  to  have 
been  couched  the  jirofound  idea,  that  as  every  created 
being  is  necessarily  imperfect,  the  creation  neces- 
sarily contains  two  principles,  the  one  limiting,  the 
other  limited,  and  that  in  this  sense  the  Creator,  the 
limiting  being,  is  the  principle  or  author  of  imperfec- 
tion and  e\'il.  Whether  this  was  the  idea  really  in- 
tended to  be  conveyed  is  by  no  means  certain  ;  but, 
at  all  events,  the  system  which  we  have  now  un- 
folded, as  contained  in  the  Abesta,  gives  no  slight 
coimtenance  to  such  a  conception.  See  Persians 
(Keligion  op  the  Ancient). 

ABHASSARA,  a  superior  celestial  world,  accord- 
ing to  tlie  Budliist  religion.  The  Sacred  Books  of 
that  religion  teach,  that  pre\"ious  to  the  creation  of 
the  pr«<<cnt  world,  there  were  several  successive 
systems  of  worlds  which  were  destroyed  by  fire. 
On  the  destruction  of  the  fonner  worlds,  the  beings 
that  inhabited  them,  and  were  in  the  possession  of 
merit,  received  birth  in  the  celestial  world,  eaUcd 
Abhas.sara ;  and  when  their  proper  age  was  expu-ed, 
or  their  merit  was  not  such  as  to  preserve  them  any 
longer  in  a  superior  world,  they  again  came  to  in- 
habit the  earth.  It  was  by  the  apparitional  birth 
they  were  produced ;  and  their  bodies  still  retained 
many  of  the  attributes  of  the  world  from  which  they 
had  come,  as  they  had  subsisted  without  food,  and 
coidd  soar  through  the  air  at  will ;  and  the  glory 
proceeding  from  their  persons  was  so  great,  that 
there  was  no  necessity  for  a  sim  or  a  moon.  Thus, 
no  change  of  seasons  was  known ;  there  was  no  dif- 
ference between  night  and  day;  and  there  was  no 
diversity  of  sei.  Throughout  many  ages  did  the 
primitive  inhabitants  of  the  earth  thus  live,  in  all 
happiness  and  in  mutual  peace.     Such,  according  to 


the  Budhists,  was  the  state  of  this  earth  before  the 
creation  of  the  sun  and  moon.     See  Budhists. 

AHIIlDIIAiniM.V  the  third  class  of  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Budliists,  which  are  called  in  P.ili,  the 
language  in  which  they  are  written,  Pittakattyan, 
from  pitakan,  a  basket  or  chest,  and  tiiyo,  three,  the 
text  being  dinded  uito  tliree  great  classes.  The 
.\bhidlianiuna  contain  instructions  wliicli  the  Bud- 
hists imagine  to  be  adilressed  to  the  uihabitants  of 
the  celestial  worlds.  Tliis  is  accordingly  accoiuited 
the  highest  class  of  sacred  books,  and  the  expounders 
of  it  are  to  be  held  in  the  highest  honour,  for  it  con- 
tains pre-eminent  trutlis,  as  the  word  itself  implies. 
The  books  of  which  it  consists  are  not  in  the  form 
of  sermons,  but  specify  terms  and  doctrines,  with 
definitions  and  explanations.  It  contains  seven  sec- 
tions. 

The  text  of  the  Abhidharmma  contains  96,250 
stanzas,  and  in  the  commentaries  there  are  30,000 ; 
80  that  ill  the  whole,  including  text  and  commentary, 
there  are  126,250  stanzas.  To  show  the  value  in 
wliich  this  class  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Budhists 
is  held,  the  following  legend  may  suffice.  In  the 
time  of  K,<syapa  Budlia,  there  were  two  priests  who 
lived  in  a  cave,  and  were  accustomed  to  repeat  aloud 
the  Abhidharmma  Pitaka.  In  the  same  cave  there 
were  five  himih-ed  wliite  bats,  that  were  filled  with 
joy  when  they  heard  the  word  of  the  priests,  by 
which  they  afterwards  acquired  merit,  so  that  they 
afterwards  became  dewas  or  di\'iue  beings,  and  in 
the  tiaie  of  Q(5tama  were  bom  in  the  world  of  men. 
On  this  absurd  legend,  Jlr.  Spence  Hardy  remarks, 
in  his  'Eastern  Monachism,'  "Now,  if  these  bats, 
merely  from  hearing  the  sound  of  the  words  of  the 
Abhidhamima,  without  understanding  them,  received 
so  great  a  reward,  it  is  evident  that  the  reward  oi 
those  who  both  hear  and  understand  them  must  be 
something  beyond  computation." 

About  fifty  years  ago,  a  class  of  metaphysicians 
arose  in  Ava,  called  Paramats,  who  respected  only 
the  Abliidhannma,  and  rejected  the  other  books  that 
the  Budhists  consider  as  sacred,  sajnng,  tliat  they 
are  only  a  compilation  of  fables  and  allegories.  The 
founder  of  the  sect,  Kosan,  with  about  fifty  of  his 
followers  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  the  king. 

A  cmnous  prophecy  is  found  in  the  sacred  writ- 
ings of  the  Budliists,  in  wliich  it  is  declared,  that, 
after  5,000  years  shall  have  elapsed  from  the  time  of 
its  first  promidgation,  their  .system  ^vill  cease  to  ex- 
ist ;  and  it  is  alleged  tliat,  as  the  process  of  extinc- 
tion will  be  gi-adual,  there  are  five  ditVercnt  epochs 
or  periods  of  time  in  the  course  of  wliich  all  know- 
ledge of  tlie  religion  of  Budlia  ^vill  pass  away  from 
the  earth.  It  is  in  the  third  of  these  epochs  tliat 
all  means  of  understanding  the  profound  Abhid- 
harmma will  be  lost.    See  Blijhists. 

ABIB,  the  name  of  the  first  month  in  the  sacred, 
and  the  seventh  in  the  civil  year  of  the  Jews.  It 
was  also  called  at  an  after  period  Nisan,  and  con- 
tained tliii-ty  days,  answering  to  part  of  our  March 
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and  April.  The  sacred  year  was  appointed  to  com- 
mence in  this  month,  probably  because  on  the  15th 
of  Abib  the  Israelites  left  Eg3rpt.  The  Passover 
was  celebrated  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  this  month, 
between  the  two  evenings,  or  between  the  hotirs  of 
three  and  six  o'clock. 

ABLUTION,  the  ceremony  of  washing  or  bath- 
ing the  body  in  water,  which  has  been  iu  aU  ages 
and  in  aU  countries,  but  particularly  in  the  East,  re- 
sorted to  as  conducive  iu  a  high  degree  to  health 
and  comfort.  But  from  the  earliest  tunes  ablution 
has  been  also  practised  as  a  religious  ceremony,  in- 
tended to  denote  that  inward  purity  which  a  holy 
God  requires  of  aU  his  worshippers.  The  Egyp- 
tians, as  we  are  infonned  by  Herodotus,  made  use  of 
ablution  as  a  sacred  rite  from  the  most  remote  anti- 
quity, especially  their  priests.  It  formed  a  part 
also  of  the  religion  of  the  Syrians.  The  earliest  in- 
stance of  ablution  recorded  in  Scripture  was  that  of 
Aaron  and  his  sons.  Lev.  viii.  6,  who  were  com- 
manded to  wash  their  bodies  before  their  investitm-e 
ivith  the  sacred  robes,  and  the  other  ceremonies  of 
their  consecration.  The  priests,  besides,  were  en- 
joined to  practise  ablution  whenever  they  had  con- 
tracted any  legal  pollution.  No  such  command 
seems  to  have  been  given  to  the  people,  unless 
they  had  become  legally  impure.  In  the  time  of  our 
blessed  Lord,  the  Jews  seem  to  have  been  very  strict 
in  their  observance  of  common  ablutions.  Tims  we 
are  infonned  that  they  would  not  eat  until  they  had 
washed  their  hands ;  and  even  their  common  ves- 
sels and  fumitm'e  were  subjected  to  purification  as  a 
religious  custom.  The  same  custom  was  observed 
by  the  Egyptians.  The  only  trace  of  the  practice 
of  ablution  wliich  occiu^  in  the  Roman  Utiu-gy,  with 
the  exception  of  sprinkling  with  holy  water,  is  the 
direction  given  to  the  priest  to  wash  his  hands  as  a 
part  of  the  sacramental  ritual. 

The  mode  of  wasliing  the  hands  among  the  modem 
Jews,  after  legal  defilement,  is  peculiar.  They  first 
take  the  basin  in  the  right  hand,  and  then  give  it  to 
the  left-.  Wlien  the  former  is  clean,  it  washes  the 
latter.  Among  many  of  them  it  is  regarded  as  pro- 
ductive of  some  fatal  misfortime  if  the  water  with 
which  they  have  washed  themselves  is  spilt,  or  if 
they  happen  to  walk  over  it,  or  if  the  skin  is 
in  any  even  the  smallest  degi'ee  rubbed  oft'  before 
their  ablution.  And  such  precautions  are  ^^ewed  as 
necessary,  not  only  in  washing  the  hands,  but  also 
the  face.  Before  eating  some  sorts  of  food,  more 
wasliings  were  required  'oy  the  rabbies  than  for 
others.  Before  bread  was  eaten,  the  hands  must  be 
washed  with  care,  but  dry  fruits  might  be  eaten  with 
imwashed  hands.  Many  directions  were  given  on 
tliese  subjects  by  the  Jewish  doctors.  If  a  person, 
otherwise  clean,  touched  any  part  of  the  Scriptiu^s, 
he  was  not  allowed  to  eat  till  he  had  washed  his 
liands.  Tlie  reason  assigned  for  this  was,  that  pos- 
sibly the  books,  which  often  had  been  laid  up  in 
seci-et  places,  might  have  been  gnawed  by  mice  or 


other  vermin.  "  Divers  washings  "  aie  mention- 
ed by  the  apostle  Paul  among  other  ceremonial 
rites  to  which  the  Jews  adliered  with  the  gieatest 
tenacity.  To  illustrate  the  scnipuloiisness  of  the 
Pharisees  in  the  matter  of  purifications,  it  is  related 
of  a  certaiu  rabbi,  who  was  imprisoned  in  a  dungeon 
with  a  very  scanty  allowance  of  food  and  water,  that 
one  day  a  part  of  his  allowance  of  water  having  been 
accidentally  spilled,  he  chose  rather  to  hazard  his 
perishing  with  thirst  than  to  di-ink  what  was  left  and 
omit  his  usual  purifications. 

The  Mohammedans  are  very  rigorous  in  the 
observance  of  their  ablutions.  It  is  regarded  by 
them  as  a  duty  of  divine  obligation  to  wash  first 
their  mouths  and  faces,  and  after  that  their  whole 
bodies.  According  to  the  injimetion  of  Moham- 
med in  the  Koran,  this  ablution  must  be  per- 
formed with  a  pious  intention.  In  order  to  cleanse 
or  purify  the  body,  water  must  be  thrown  all  over  it 
three  times  successively,  commencing  at  the  right 
shoulder  and  proceeding  to  the  left,  then  to  the  head, 
and  at  last  to  all  the  other  parts  of  the  body.  It  is 
regarded  as  a  commandment  of  di\'ine  institution,  to 
wash  the  face  and  the  arms  up  to  the  elbows  once, 
and  to  wet  one  fourth  part  of  the  head  and  the  feet 
once  ;  and  the  Koran  enjoins  the  hands  to  be  washed 
tluice,  the  teeth  to  be  cleansed  with  a  particular 
kind  of  wood,  and  the  mouth  to  be  washed  three 
times  in  succession  after  it,  and  the  nose  also  thrice 
without  intermission.  After  tliis  part  of  the  process 
!s  ended,  the  ears  must  be  wet  with  the  remainder  of 
the  water  which  was  made  use  of  for  washing  the 
head.  The  right  side  of  the  body  must  be  washed 
first,  and  m  washing  the  hands  and  feet,  the  utmost 
care  must  be  taken  to  begin  with  the  fingers  and  toes. 
The  shghtest  deviation  from  the  injimctions  of  the 
Koran  renders  the  ablution  void  as  a  sacred  rite, 
and  therefore  it  must  be  repeated. 

In  oriental  coimtries,  the  heathen  ahnost  uni- 
formly observe  ablution  as  a  part  of  their  religious 
rites.  Thus,  in  India,  washing  in  the  Ganges  is 
accoimted  a  sm-e  source  of  sphitual  purification 
during  hfe,  but  more  especially  in  the  near  approach 
of  death.  On  this  subject  Dr.  Duff  gives  the  follow- 
ing grapliic  picture  of  the  veneration  in  which  this 
river-god  is  viewed  by  the  Hindus : — "In  the  prospect 
of  dissolution,  its  waters  are  fraught  with  pecuhar 
efficacy  in  obUterating  the  stains  of  transgression. 
To  think  intensely  on  the  Ganges  at  the  horn-  ol 
death,  should  the  patient  be  far  distant,  will  not  fail 
of  a  due  reward  :  to  die  in  the  full  view  of  it,  is  pro- 
nounced most  holy:  to  die  on  the  margin,  in  its  im- 
mediate presence,  still  holier ;  but  to  die  partly  im- 
mersed in  the  stream,  besmeared  with  its  sacred 
mud,  and  imbibing  its  piuifying  waters,  hohest  of  all. 
Yea,  such  is  its  transforming  efficacy,  that  if  one 
perish  in  it  by  accident,  or  in  a  state  of  imconscious- 
ness,  he  will  be  happy.  And,  what  is  more  wonder- 
ful still,  it  IS  atfirmed  that  '  if  a  worm,  or  an  insect, 
or  a  grasshopper,  or  any  tree  growing  by  its  side,  die 
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in  it,  it  will  attain  the  highest  felicity  in  a  futiu^  stjite.' 
On  the  other  hand,  to  die  in  the  house,  wlicn  within 
one's  power  to  be  conveyed  to  tlie  river's  side,  is 
held  the  {^eatcst  misfortune.  But  if  distance,  or  any 
Mudden  contingency  inteqiose  a  barrier,  the  preserva- 
tion of  a  single  bone,  for  tlie  jiuqjose  of  committing 
it  at  some  future  time  to  tlie  Ganges,  is  believed  to 
contribute  essentially  to  the  salvation  of  the  deceased. 
Hence  the  origin  of  man)'  of  those  heart-rend- 
ing scenes  that  arc  constantly  exliibitcd  along  the 
bank^  of  the  Ganges — scenes,  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  which  nature  recoils — scenes,  at  the  recital  of 
which  humanity  shudders.  When  sickness  is  thought 
to  be  unto  death,  the  patient,  wilUng  or  imwilling,  is 
hurried  to  the  banks  of  the  river.  At  some  ghats, 
tliere  are  open  porches  where  the  wealtliy  may  find 
refuge ;  or  they  may  seek  for  p.artial  shelter  under  a 
temporary  canopy.  But  for  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  there  is  no  resource.  They  die,  stretched  on 
the  nuiddy  bank,  often  without  a  mat  beneath  them, 
exposed  to  the  piercing  rays  of  the  sun  by  day,  and 
to  the  chilling  damps  and  dews  of  night.  Such  ex- 
posure were  enough  speedily  to  reduce  the  healthiest, 
and  paralyse  the  most  robust.  How  then  must  it 
aggi-avate  the  last  pangs  of  nature  in  a  frame  ex- 
hausted by  age  or  disease !  How  must  it  accelerate 
the  hour  of  dissolution  !  Here,  you  see  a  ivTetclied 
creature  wTithing  in  agony,  and  no  means  whatever 
employed  for  his  recovery  or  relief.  You  propose  to 
sup[)ly  some  remedy.  Your  ofl'er  is  scornfully  reject- 
ed. '  He  was  brought  here  to  die,'  say  those  around 
him,  '  and  live  he  cannot  now.'  There,  you  see  some 
young  men  roughly  carrying  a  sickly  female  to  the 
river.  You  ask,  what  is  to  be  done  with  her  ?  The 
reply  may  be — 'We  are  going  to  give  her  up  to 
Ganga  to  purify  her  soul,  that  she  may  go  to  heaven ; 
for  she  is  our  mother.'  Here,  you  bcliold  a  man  and 
woman  sitting  by  the  stream,  busily  engaged  in  be- 
sjirinkling  a  beloved  child  with  the  muddy  water, 
endeavowing  to  soothe  his  dying  agonies  with  the 
monotonous  but  plaintive  lullaby, — '  'Tis  blessed  to 
die  by  Ganga,  ray  son ! ' — '  To  die  by  Ganga  is 
blessed,  my  son ! '  There  you  behold  another  seated 
up  to  the  middle  in  water.  The  leaves  of  a  sacred 
plant  are  put  into  his  mouth.  He  is  exhorted  to  re- 
peat, or  if  he  is  unable,  his  relations  repeat  in  his 
behalf,  the  names  of  tlie  principal  gods.  The  mud 
is  spread  over  the  breast  and  forehead,  and  thereon 
is  written  the  name  of  his  tutelary  deity.  Tlie  at- 
tendant priests  next  proceed  to  tlie  a(hninistration  of 
the  last  fatal  rite,  by  pouring  mud  and  water  down 
his  throat,  ciying  out,  '  0  Mother  Ganga,  receive  his 
soul ! '  The  dyijig  man  may  be  roused  to  sensibility 
by  the  violence.  He  may  implore  his  friends  to  de- 
sist, as  he  does  not  yet  wish  to  die.  His  earnest 
■■(upplications,  and  the  rueful  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance, may  stir  up  your  bowels  of  coinpassinn,  and 
you  may  vehemently  expostulate  witli  his  legalized 
murderers  in  his  favoiu-.  They  cooUy  reply,  '  It  is  our 
religion:  It  la  our  religion.    Our  shastra  recommends 


liim  so  to  die  for  tlie  benefit  of  his  soul.'  Tliey  tiien 
drown  his  entreaties  amid  shouts  of  '  Hurri  bol ! 
Hurri  bol !'  and  persevere  in  tilling  his  mouth  with 
water  till  he  gi'adually  expire ;  stilled,  sulVocated, 
miu'dered,  in  the  name  of  hmnanity — in  the  name  of 
religion  ! — and  that,  too,  it  may  be,  by  liis  own 
parents  ;  by  his  o^vn  brothers  or  sisters ;  by  his  own 
sons  or  daughters! " 

The  Brahmins  account  it  a  great  merit  to  practise 
ablutions,  for  which  they  employ  either  fresh  or  salt 
water.  The  latter  has,  in  their  opinion,  the  property 
of  cleansing  from  sin,  only  with  regard  to  the  dis- 
tinctions of  times  and  places.  Among  the  rivers  of 
fresh  water  they  cliicHy  prize  the  Ganges,  account- 
mg  its  ^^rtue  so  gi'eat,  that  it  has  a  beneficial  eflect 
on  all  such  as  barely  wash  themselves  in  it,  without 
any  design  of  obtaining  thereby  the  remission  of  their 
sins.  So  highly  is  the  water  of  this  sacred  river 
valued,  that  it  is  frequently  cairicd  in  bottles  up  the 
coiuitiy,  for  the  use  of  those  who  are  at  a  distance 
from  it ;  and  the  Bralunins  teach  the  people  tnat  the 
waters  of  any  river  will  have  the  same  property, 
provided  the  person  using  them  thinks  of  the  waters 
of  the  Ganges,  and  devoutly  utters  the  jnaycr,  "  0 
Ganges,  wash  me." 

Among  the  Hindus  it  is  viewed  as  far  more  meri- 
torious to  wash  in  a  nmiiing  stream  than  hi  stand- 
ing water.  But  in  some  parts  of  India — as,  for 
instance,  in  Malabar — they  use  tanks,  or  reser- 
voirs of  water,  in  which  they  pertonn  their  ablu- 
tions. Before  they  go  into  the  water,  they  shake  a 
little  of  it  into  the  air  with  three  lingers  of  the  right 
hand,  in  honour  of  the  Hindu  Triad,  pronoimcing,  at 
the  same  time,  the  following  words  :  "  In  drawing 
near  this  water  and  toucliing  it,  I  renounce  all  my 
sins."  On  first  entering  the  water,  they  divide  it 
with  their  two  hands,  and  immediately  plunge  into 
it,  after  which  they  take  water  and  throw  it  eight 
times  into  the  air  for  the  sake  of  those  eight  beings 
whom  they  imaguic  to  preside  over  the  imiverse ; 
and  having  done  tliis,  they  wash  their  faces  three 
tunes,  invoking  the  wife  of  the  god  Vishnu.  They 
now  take  water  a  tluid  time,  and  throw  it  towards 
heaven  as  an  ofleruig  to  the  sun.  They  then  rub 
their  hands  and  feet  ^vith  ashes  of  cow-dung,  diluted 
in  a  little  water,  ci-)'ing  out  at  the  same  time,  "  Be 
purilied."  After  a  few  more  ceremonies  of  a  similar 
kind,  they  close  the  ceremony  of  purification,  bj 
taking  up  ashes  with  three  fingers  of  the  right  hand, 
with  which  they  rub  their  foreheads,  their  shoulders, 
and  breasts,  in  lionoiu:  of  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and 
Shiva. 

The  Hindus  are  very  superstitious  with  re- 
gard to  eclipses,  and  redouble  their  ablutions  when 
these  phenomena  occur.  Beniier,  describing  the 
ceremony  on  one  of  these  occasions,  says  :  "  The 
moment  these  idolaters  perceived  that  the  sun  began 
to  be  eclipsed,  they  made  a  great  shout,  plunged 
themselves  immediately  over  head  and  ears  into  the 
water,  and  standing  upright  in  it,  their  hands  and 
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eyes  lifted  up  towards  the  sua,  they  muttered  out 
their  prayere,  toolc  up  water  every  now  and  then, 
and  tlu'ew  it  up  towards  the  planet  of  the  day. 
WHiile  tliis  was  performing,  tliey  held  down  their 
hands,  and  made  several  motions  with  their  amis. 
After  tills  they  again  repeated  then-  prayers,  phmged 
themselves  afresh,  and  contmued  to  do  so  as  long  as 
the  eclipse  lasted.  They  then  all  of  them  withdi'ew, 
having  fii-st  thrown  several  pieces  of  silver  a  consi- 
derable way  into  the  water,  and  given  alms  to  the 
Bralirains,  who  never  fad  to  assist  at  this  de\out 
solemnity."  While  engaged  in  these  ablutions,  the 
Hindu  devotees  mutter  inarticulately  a  certain  form 
of  prayer,  and  diu-ing  the  time,  or  immediately  after, 
tliey  take  thi-ee  separate  di'aughts  of  the  holy  water. 
Sometimes  they  say  then-  prayers  out  of  the  water ; 
and  in  tlsat  case  they  wash  a  particular  spot  of 
ground  as  near  to  the  length  of  their  own  body  as 
possible,  on  wliich  they  prostrate  themselves  with 
their  arms  and  legs  extended,  and  in  this  attitude 
they  say  their  prayers.  They  fi'equently  kiss  this 
little  sjjot  of  earth  thus  sanctified  by  the  Ganges, 
thirty  times  successively,  but  in  this  act  of  devotion 
then-  right  foot  is  kept  strictly  immoveable. 

While  ablution  was  practised  as  a  religious  rite 
by  Jewish,  Mohammedan,  and  Heathen  rehgionists, 
it  seems  not  to  have  been  altogether  unknown  among 
the  early  Christians.  In  the  atrium,  or  outer  eoui't 
wliicli  led  to  the  interior  of  the  chmxh,  there  was 
commonly  a  fountain  or  a  cistern  of  water  for  the 
people  to  wash  their  hands  and  face  before  they  en- 
tered tlie  church.  Eusebius  and  Chiysostom,  both 
of  tlicm  make  frequent  allusions  to  this  custom. 
Baronius  and  some  other  Romish  writers  tiy  to  de- 
fend the  use  of  holy  water  by  tracing  it  to  this  early 
practice  in  the  Christian  church.  It  was  also  cus- 
tomary among  the  primitive  Chi-istians  for  the  min- 
ister to  wash  his  hands  before  consecrating  the  ele- 
ments in  the  Lord's  supper.  Cyril  of  Jenisalem 
speaks  of  the  deacon  bringing  water  to  the  bishop, 
and  presbyters  standing  about  the  altar  to  wash 
their  hands.  The  origin  of  this  custom  is  probably 
to  be  found  in  tlic  saying  of  the  Psahnist,  "I  will 
wash  mine  hands  in  innocency,  so  will  I  compass 
thine  altar,  0  Lord."  In  some  of  the  early  churches 
also  the  practice  existed  of  wasliing  the  feet  of  those 
who  were  baptized.  Ambrose  of  Milan  says  that 
the  bishop  of  that  eliurch  uniformly  adliered  to  that 
iKsage,  and  pleads  for  it  as  sanctioned  by  the  say- 
ing of  Christ  to  Peter,  "  Except  I  wash  thy  feet  thou 
hast  no  part  with  me;"  and  he  still  fiu-ther  adds, 
That  this  was  not  done  to  obtain  remission  of  sins, 
for  that  was  abeady  done  in  baptism,  but  because 
Adam  was  supplanted  by  the  devil,  and  the  serpent's 
poison  was  cast  upon  his  feet,  therefore  men  were 
washed  in  that  part  for  greater  sanctificatiou,  that 
he  might  have  no  power  to  supplant  them  any  f;u-ther. 
This  custom,  however,  was  far  from  being  generally 
prevalent  in  the  early  Christian  chiu-ch.  See  Lus- 
ritATION. 


ABOUDAD,  the  sacred  buU  of  the  ancient  Per- 
sians.   See  Bull-Worship. 

ABRAHAMITES,  a  Cliristian  sect  which  arose 
in  the  end  of  the  eighth  and  beginning  of  the  ninth 
centuries,  taking  their  name  from  Abraham  or  Ibra- 
him  their  founder.  At  Antioch,  of  which  he  was  a 
native,  he  revived  the  opinions  of  the  Paulicians 
(which  see),  and  succeeded  in  gaining  over  to  his 
sect  a  gi-eat  number  of  the  Syrians.  This  sect,  how- 
ever, was  violently  opposed  by  the  Patriarch  Syria- 
cus,  who  seems  to  have  soon  extirpated  them.  Tlie 
name  Abrahamites  was  also  given  to  a  sect  of  monks 
in  the  ninth  century,  who  were  exterminated  by  the 
Emperor  Theodorus  for  their  idolatry. 

The  Abb^  Gregoire,  in  his  '  Histoire  des  Sectes 
ReUgieuses,'  mentions  a  modem  sect  of  this  name 
as  ha\'ing  been  discovered  in  Bohemia  in  1782. 
They  seem  to  have  professed  the  patriarchal  faith, 
or  the  religion  of  Abraham  before  his  cu-cumcision, 
though  some  of  them  were  cu-cumcised  as  being 
Jews  by  bu-th ;  others  were  Protestants,  and  a  few 
Roman  Catholics.  According  to  a  catechism  which 
is  attributed  to  them  they  professed  to  beUeve  in 
God,  the  immortality  of  the  soid,  and  a  future  state 
of  rewards  and  pmiishments.  They  denied,  however, 
the  di^■ine  legation  of  Moses,  and  recognised  no 
Scriptures  but  the  Decalogue  and  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
They  rejected  baptism,  and  denied  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity.  On  being  questioned  as  to  the  Son  of 
God,  an  Abrahamite  said,  "  I  am  the  Son  of  God, 
whose  Spnit  resides  in  me,  and  by  whom  I  am  in- 
spu-ed."  M.  Gregoire  admits  that  the  adherents  of 
this  sect  were  simple  coimtiy  people,  whose  moral 
character  was  in  all  respects  imimpeachable.  Though 
the  sect  was  numerous  at  the  time  when  it  was  fii-st 
brought  to  light,  yet  being  scattered  thi-ough  diiler- 
ent  villages,  they  had  for  a  considerable  period  con- 
trived to  escape  public  notice.  No  sooner  did  the 
existence  of  such  a  sect  become  know-n,  than  a  keen 
persecution  arose,  and  they  were  compelled  to  claim 
the  protection  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  who  al- 
lowed them  tUl  the  24th  March  1783,  to  adopt  any 
one  of  the  rehgions  which  he  saw  fit  to  tolerate, — 
the  Lutheran,  the  Refonned,  or  the  Greek  church. 
At  the  end  of  the  stipulated  time  they  declared  their 
resolution  to  abide  by  their  peciJiar  opinions,  and 
were  in  consequence  banished  into  Himgary,  none  oi 
them  being  suflered  to  retimi  unless  on  the  condi- 
tion that  they  should  embrace  the  Roman  CathoUc 
religion.  The  Ahhi  Gregoue  alleges  also  on  the 
authority  of  a  letter  from  Gennany  in  1800,  that 
from  the  time  of  their  banishment  fi-om  Bohemia, 
the  Abrahamites  had  chiefly  resided  in  the  town  of 
Pardubitz  and  its  neiglibourhood,  and  that  they  were 
charged  with  holding  the  tenets  of  the  Adamites 
(which  see).  This  accusation,  however,  arose  in  all 
probability  from  an  cntu-c  misunderstanding  of  their 
pccuUar  tenets. 

An  anonymous  traveller,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
last  centuiy,  mentions  a  small  sect  of  this  name  as 
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having  been  found  by  him  in  Kijypt,  holding  opi- 
nions more  approaching  to  modem  Deists  than  to 
Christians.  These  .\brahamites,  lie  says,  acknow- 
ledge no  other  law  but  that  of  nature,  which  they 
allege  was  delivered  by  God  to  their  ancestor  Abra- 
ham. They  constantly  read  Sacred  Boolts,  contain- 
ing an  account  of  the  creation  and  early  history  of 
the  world,  but  not  the  history  as  given  by  Moses, 
which  they  consider  as  a  mere  romance,  and  its  au- 
thor they  look  upon  as  a  wise  legislator,  but  not  a 
prophet.  They  deny  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ, 
i)ut  acknowledge  him  to  be  an  eminently  holy  man. 
These  Abrahamites  reject  the  rites  and  observances 
of  Christians,  and  profess  to  worshi]i  one  Supreme 
Being,  and  him  only,  and  to  love  their  neighbours  as 
themselves.  They  deny  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
which  they  look  upon  a.<  a  modem  invention.  No 
Kuch  sect  as  that  which  we  have  now  described,  is 
mentioned  by  any  other  traveller,  as  far  as  we  can 
discover,  than  the  anon\Tnous  individual  whose  ac- 
count we  have  sketched.  We  are  not  disposed 
therefore  to  put  much  confidence  in  the  statements 
of  a  single  nameless  person,  imc.orroborated  by  other 
travellers  in  Egypt. 

ABR.VHAM'S  SACRIFICE  (Feast  of).  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  that  neither  the  Turkish,  nor  Per- 
sian Mohammedans,  nor  indeed  any  of  the  followers 
of  the  false  projihct,  believe  that  Lsaac  wa.s  the  eld- 
est son  of  Abraham,  but  they  allege  that  he  was 
bom  long  after  Ishmael,  whose  mother  Hagar  was, 
in  their  view,  the  lawful  wife,  and  Sarah  the  concu- 
bine. Ishmael,  not  Isaac,  was  about  to  be  sacrificed, 
they  allege,  by  the  Divine  command.  In  memory 
of  this  remarkable  trial  of  Abraham's  faith,  a  large 
number  of  people  assemble  in  the  most  public  parts  of 
the  cities.  In  Constantinople  the  Grand  Seignor  puts 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  multitude,  attended  by  his 
officers  of  state,  and  sun-oundcd  by  his  janissaries  or 
guards.  A  number  of  eunuchs  richly  dressed  walk 
behind  him.  The  whole  road  from  the  seraglio  to 
the  mosque  of  Mohammed  is  lined  with  immense 
crowds,  and  the  foreign  ambassadors  accompany  him 
to  the  door  of  the  mosque,  but  are  not  allowed  to 
enter  mthout  liis  permission.  After  the  serx-ice  has 
been  gone  tlu-ough,  the  procession  returns  in  the  same 
order.  And  this  ceremony  is  repeated  once  every 
year,  in  memory  of  Abraham's  carrj'ing  Ishmael  to 
mount  Moriah,  for  they  refuse  to  admit  that  it  was 
Isaac.  Tlie  Turks  call  this  festival  Bclud  Bairam, 
or  the  Great  Feast.  The  Persians  celebrate  it  the 
next  day  after  their  Lent. 

ABRAXAS,  a  terra  which  has  excited  no  small 
discussion  among  the  learned.  The  ancient  Eg\-p- 
tians  appear  to  have  used  the  word  to  denote  the 
Lord  of  the  Heavens.  In  the  Greek  language,  cal- 
culating the  numerical  value  of  each  letter,  the  en- 
tire word  is  equivalent  to  3G5.  Irena;us,  followed 
by  Theodoret,  alleges,  that  Basilides  of  Alexandria, 
a  heretic,  who  flourished  in  the  second  century, 
imagining  there  were  365  heavens,  or  rather  regions 


or  gradations  of  the  spiritual  world,  used  the  term 
Abraxas  to  denote  the  first  of  these,  or  the  prince  ol 
the  angels  who  resided  in  them.  Many  modem 
writers,  however,  proceeding  on  the  authority  of  Je- 
rome, regard  the  Abraxas  as  having  been  not  the 
jirince  of  the  angels,  but  the  supreme  god  of  the  Basi- 
Hdians.  Jerome  news  the  word  as  identical  in  mean- 
ing, as  it  is  in  numerical  value,  wnth  Mithras  or  the 
sun,  wluch  the  ancient  Persians  worshipiicd.  This, 
according  to  Dr.  Lardner,  explains  why  Abraxas  is 
.said  to  be  the  chief  of  the  36.5  heavens,  or  angels 
who  inhabit  them,  and  rule  over  the  365  days  of  the 
year.  "  For,"  he  adds,  "  the  sim  being  the  fountain 
of  light,  and  the  immediate  cause  of  day,  may  with 
great  propriety  be  said  to  preside  over  all  the  days 
of  the  year.  He  may  also,  in  the  hierogK-phical 
language,  be  said  to  contain  in  himself  the  parts  of 
which  the  year  is  composed,  and  to  nde  over  it." 
A  great  number  of  gems  or  precious  stones  .still  exist, 
scattered  throughout  various  public  museums  and  pri- 
vate collections  in  Europe,  on  which,  besides  other 
figures  of  EgT,-ptian  de\"ice,  the  word  Abraxas  is  en- 
graved. Learned  men  almost  universally  think,  that 
these  gems  originated  from  Basilides :  hence  they 
are  called  Getnmie  BasilUUnna:.  Lardner,  in  liis 
'Hi.story  of  the  Heretics  of  the  First  Two  Cen- 
turies,' expresses  strong  doubts  whether  these  gems 
belonged  to  the  Basilidians;  and  Passeri  regards 
them  as  referring  to  the  Egj-ptian  magicians,  while, 
with  singular  inconsistency,  he  admits  that  he  foimil 
on  them  some  traces  of  the  Basilidian  heresy. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  heathens  were  ac 
customed  to  use  such  gems,  with  or  without  inscrip- 
tions, as  amulets  or  channs.  It  is  quite  possible, 
also,  that  among  the  early  Christians,  many  of  whom 
were  converts  from  heathenism,  there  might  be 
some  who  still  retained  a  superstitious  regard  for 
these  amulets.  A  charm  of  tliis  kind  for  the  cure  of 
ague  was  used  by  Quintus  Serenus  Sammonicus,  a 
physician,  who  is  supposed  by  Montfaucon  to  have 
been  a  follower  of  Basilides.  The  magical  word 
Abracadabra  was  to  be  inscribed  on  paper,  and  hav- 
ing been  wrapped  in  linen,  was  to  be  hung  about  the 
patient's  neck ;  and  each  day  one  letter  of  the  word 
was  to  be  taken  away.  The  figure  of  the  charm 
may  be  thus  represented : 

ABRACADABRA 

ABRACADABR 

ABRACADAB 

ABRACADA 

ABRACAD 

ABRACA 

ABRAC 

ABRA 

.A.BR 

AB 

A 

Chrysostom   indeed   alleges,  that  long  after  the 

Basilidian  heresy  was  extinct,  the  Christians  at  An- 

tioch  used  to  bind   brass  coins  of  Alexander  the 
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Rreat  about  their  feet  and  heads,  to  keep  off  or 
drive  away  diseases.  Montfaucon,  in  his  valuable 
and  erudite  work,  'Antiquity  Expliqu(5e,'  gives  a 
minute  account  of  the  Abraxaei,  as  he  terms  them, 
or  Basilidian  gems.  lie  an-anges  them  into  differ- 
ent classes  thus  :  (1.)  Those  which  have  at  the  top 
a  cock's  head,  which  refers  to  the  sun.  Of  these 
there  are  thirty-six  in  number,  and  only  on  some  of 
them  does  the  word  Abraxas  occur.  (2.)  Such  as 
have  the  head  or  body  of  a  hon.  The  inscription 
on  these  is  most  commonly  Mithras.  (3.)  Those 
which  have  either  the  figure  of  Serapis,  or  his  name 
inscribed  upon  them.  (4.)  Those  which  have  figures 
of  sphinxes,  apes,  and  other  animals  of  that  kind. 
(5.)  Tliose  which  have  representations  of  human 
figures,  and  the  name  Jao  frequently  conjoined  with 
Sabaoth,  Adonai,  or  Eloai.  (G.)  Those  wluclk  have 
the  description  of  a  costly  monument,  with  the  word 
Abraxas  on  it.  The  far  greater  number  of  these 
classes  of  gems  are  obviously  heathenish  in  their 
origin,  and  it  is  very  improbable  that  they  can  ever 
have  been  used  by  any  sect  professing  Christianity. 

Another  classification,  however,  of  these  gems  has 
been  recently  suggested  by  a  learned  writer  of 
an  article  on  the  subject  in  the  '  Real  Encyclopa- 
die,'  now  in  course  of  pubhcation  in  Germany,  un- 
der the  able  editorship  of  Dr.  Herzog.  The  out- 
lines of  this  proposed  arrangement  are  as  follows : 
(1.)  Tlie  Abraxas  image  alone,  with  single  inscrip- 
tion, or  none  at  all.  (2.)  Tlie  Abraxas  with  Gnos- 
tic powers.  (3.)  The  Abraxas  with  Jewish  powers. 
(4.)  The  Abraxas  with  Persian  powers.  (5.)  The 
Abraxas  with  Egyptian  powers.  (6.)  The  Abraxas 
with  Grecian  powers.  (7.)  The  travelling  through 
the  stellar  worid  to  the  Amenti.  (8.)  The  Tri- 
bunal. (9.)  The  Worship  and  Consecration.  (10.) 
The  Astrological  group.  (11.)  The  Inscriptions. 
This  last  class  may  be  arranged  in  three  categories, 
or  rather  sub-classes.  1.  Inscriptions  without  Gnos- 
tic symbols  and  images  upon  stone,  iron,  lead,  or 
gUver  plates,  in  Greek,  Latin,  Coptic,  or  other  lan- 
guages. 2.  Inscriptions  with  Gnostic  symbols.  3. 
Inscriptions  with  images. 

On  a  review  of  the  whole  subject  of  this  much  dis- 
puted Abraxas,  we  are  strongly  mcUned  to  agi'ee 
with  Beausobre  in  thinking,  that  these  gems  belong 
to  heathens,  and  not  to  Christian  sects  of  any  kmd, 
or  if  such  remains  of  heathen  superstition  were  ever 
found  in  the  Christian  church,  they  must  have  been ' 
limited  to  the  most  unenlightened  persons  in  the 
whole  Christian  communitv.     See  Basilidians. 

ABSOLUTE  RELIGION.   See  Humanity  (Rb- 

LIOION  of). 

ABSOLUTION,  a  term  which,  in  an  ecclesiastical 
sense,  is  used  to  denote  loosing  from  sin,  or  the  act 
of  formally  giving  remission  of  sins.  The  ancient 
Christian  church,  according  to  Bmgham,  reckoned 
up  different  kinds  of  absolution;  1.  Sacramental 
absolution  ;  2.  Declaratory  absolution  ;  3.  Precatory 
absolution ;  4.  Judicial  absolution.    When  those  who 


had  been  subjected  to  discipUne  for  offences  of  any 
kind  had  gone  through  the  several  stages  of  disci- 
pline appointed  for  them,  they  were  then  admitted 
to  complete  and  perfect  communion  by  the  gi-eat 
and  last  reconciliatory  absolution.  This  was  always 
perfonned,  in  the  case  of  public  penitents,  in  a  sup- 
plicatory form,  by  the  imposition  of  liands  anil 
prayer.  Tlie  same  form  was  observed  also  in  the 
case  of  private  penitents.  The  fonn  of  absolution, 
as  given  in  the  end  of  St.  James's  Liturgy,  is  thus 
stated  by  Bingham,  in  liis  '  Antiquities  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church :'  "  0  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  the  liv- 
ing God,  thou  Shepherd  and  Lamb,  that  takest  away 
the  sins  of  the  world,  that  forgavest  the  debt  to  the 
two  debtors,  and  grantedst  remission  of  sins  to  the 
sinfid  woman,  and  gavest  to  the  sick  of  the  palsy 
both  a  cure  and  pardon  of  sins  ;  remit,  blot  out,  and 
pardon  om-  sins,  both  voluntary  and  invohmtary, 
whatever  we  have  done  wittingly  or  unwittingly,  by 
transgressionand disobedience,  which  thy  Spirit  know- 
eth  better  than  we  om-selves.  And  whereinsoever 
thy  servants  have  ereed  from  thy  commandments  in 
word  or  deed,  as  men  canying  flesh  about  them,  and 
living  in  the  world,  or  seduced  by  the  instigations  ol 
Satan  ;  or  whatever  ciu-se  or  peculiar  anathema  they 
are  fallen  under,  I  pray  and  beseech  thy  ineffable 
goodness  to  absolve  them  with  thy  word,  and  remit 
their  ciu-se  and  anathema  according  to  thy  mercy. 
0  Lord  and  Master,  hear  ray  prayer  for  thy  ser- 
vants ;  thou  that  forgettest  injm-ies,  overlook  all 
their  failings,  pardon  theh"  offences  both  volimtary 
and  invohmtary,  and  deUver  them  from  eternal  pun- 
islmient.  For  thou  art  he  that  hast  commanded  us, 
saying,  '  Whatsoever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth,  shall  be 
boimd  in  heaven ;  and  wliatsoever  ye  shall  loose  on 
earth,  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven :'  because  thou  art 
om-  God,  the  God  that  canst  have  mercy  and  save  and 
forgive  sins ;  and  to  thee,  with  the  eternal  Father, 
and  the  quickening  Spirit,  belongs  glory  now  and 
for  ever,  world  without  end.  Amen."  Similar  forms 
of  absolution  by  prayer  are  still  m  use  in  the  Greek 
church.  The  same  form  was  used  also  for  a  long 
period  in  the  Roman  Catholic  churches,  as  appears 
from  the  old  Latin  Missal,  published  by  Illyricus 
and  Cardinal  Bona,  where  the  form  of  absolution, 
under  the  title  of  Indulgentia,  is  as  follows :  "  He 
that  forgave  the  smful  woman  all  her  sins  for  which 
she  shed  tears,  and  opened  the  gate  of  paradise  to 
the  thief  upon  a  single  confession,  make  you  par- 
takers of  his  redemption,  and  absolve  you  from  all 
the  bond  of  your  sins,  and  heal  those  infirm  mem- 
bers by  the  medicine  of  liis  mercy,  and  restore  them 
to  the  body  of  his  holy  church  by  his  grace,  and 
keep  them  whole  and  sound  for  ever."  These  forms 
are  sufficient  to  show,  that  for  many  ages  the  great 
and  formal  absclution  of  public  penitents  at  the  altar, 
was  usually  pertbrmed  by  unposition  of  hands  and 
prayer. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  however,  at  wliat 
period  in  the  histoiy  of  the  church  was  the  indicative 
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form  introduced,  "  I  absolve  thee,"  instead  of  tlie  de- 
precatory fonn,  "  May  Qod  or  Christ  absolve  thee." 
Morinus,  in  his  work  '  Do  Pcenitentia,'  has  satisfac- 
torily provoil  tliat  the  indicative  fonn  was  altOLjether 
unknown  until  the  twelfth  or  tliirtecnth  century,  not 
long  before  the  time  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  wlio  was 
one  of  the  first  who  wrote  in  defence  of  it.  Ever 
since,  this  form  of  absolution  has  prevailed  in  the 
liomish  church.  In  tlic  '  liituale  Konianum  '  we  are 
told  tliat  "  wlien  tlie  priest  wishes  to  absolve  the 
penitent,  having  before  enjoined  upon  him  and  re- 
ceived from  him  a  .salutary  penance,  he  sjiys  lu'st, 
'  May  the  oumipotent  God  compassionate  thee,  and, 
pardoning  all  thy  sins,  bring  thee  to  life  etemid. 
Amen.'  Then,  with  his  right  liand  elevated  towards 
the  penitent,  he  says,  '  Tlie  ahnighty  and  merciful 
Loi-d  bestows  on  thee  pardon,  absolution,  and  rcixiis- 
sion  of  thy  sins.  Amen.'  'Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
absolves  thee ;  and  I,  by  !hs  autlioritij,  ctbsohe  tiice 
from  every  bond  of  exconununicution,  suspension,  and 
interdict,  in  so  far  as  I  can,  and  tliou  needest.'  Tlicn 
— '  I  absolve  thee  from  thy  sins,  in  name  of  the 
Father  -f,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Sjiirit. 
Amen.' "  When  the  sentence  of  excommimication 
is  removed  by  the  priest,  acting  imder  the  authority 
of  his  bishop,  or  even  of  the  Pope,  the  form  is,  "  Our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  absolves  thee ;  and  I,  by  his 
authority,  and  tliat  of  our  most  holy  lord  the  Pope, 
gi-anted  unto  me,  absolve  thee."  The  following  mi- 
nute accoimt  of  the  mode  in  which  absolution  is 
pubUcly  given,  according  to  the  Romish  ritual,  is 
given  by  Picart  in  his  valuable  work  on  the  '  Re- 
ligious Ceremonies  of  all  Nations  : '  "  Wlien  tlie  peni- 
tent has  completed  the  penance  enjoined  him,  he  re- 
turns back  to  the  bishop  or  his  penitentiaiy,  with  a 
certiticate  signed  by  the  rector,  to  prove  that  he  has 
fuhillcd  it ;  after  which  they  proceed  to  his  reconci- 
liation with  the  church.  This  reconciliation  was 
lormerly  [lerformed  on  Holy  Thursday.  But  whether 
it  happens  on  this  or  any  other  daj'  of  public  wor- 
ship, the  penitent  must  come  to  the  churcli-door  on 
tlie  day  appointed  him  for  receiving  absolution.  The 
Roman  pontifical  enjoins  that  he  shall  be  there  upon 
his  knees,  with  an  unlighted  taper  in  his  hand.  But 
it  was  not  usual  always  to  exconinumicate  solemnly 
the  penitent  who  appeared  in  this  manner.  Be  this 
as  it  will,  he  must  be  in  a  plain  and  ordinary  dress, 
without  his  weapon,  if  he  be  a  soldier,  and  bare- 
headed; in  an  humble  and  contrite  manner,  with  a 
pale  and  dejected  countenance,  if  he  can  assume  such 
an  one.  Women  must  be  veiled.  Immediately  be- 
fore the  parochial  mass,  the  priest,  clothed  with  his 
albe,  or  suqdice,  and  the  purple  stole,  shall  give  the 
people  notice  that  the  penitent  or  iieuitents  are  going 
to  be  reconciled  to  the  church.  He  then  shall  ex- 
hort the  congregation  to  pray  for  them,  shall  fall 
(irostrate  before  the  altar,  and  pronounce  some 
prayers,  which  are  answered  by  the  congregation, 
riiese  prayers  being  ended,  the  priest  goes  to  the 
chm-ch-door  and  makes  a  pretty  long  exhortation  to 


the  penitents,  which,  being  done,  he  taker  ihum  by 
the  hand  and  leads  them  into  the  church.  But  iu 
ciise  they  have  been  excommunicated,  he  then,  be- 
fore he  reunites  them  to  the  body  of  the  faithful,  sits 
dowTi  and  puts  on  his  cap,  when  he  repeats  the 
miserere,  the  penitent  being  at  his  feet,  the  congi'o 
gation  upon  their  knees,  and  the  clergy  standing. 
At  every  verse  of  the  miserere  the  priest  strikes  tin] 
cxcommimiaited  penitent  on  the  shoulder  with  a 
httle  stick,  or  whip  made  of  cords.  The  Roman  ritual 
and  the  pontitical  orcUiin,  that  the  penitent  who  is  ab- 
solved iu  this  manner  shall  be  stripped  to  liis  shirt 
as  low  as  liis  shoiUders.  This  ceremony,  as  all  the 
preceding,  must  be  followed  by  some  prayers,  and 
afterwards  the  litanies  shall  be  sung,  the  people  be- 
ing upon  their  knees." 

It  has  sometimes  liappened  that  the  Pope  hafl 
been  called  upon  to  giant  absolution  to  kings  who 
have  been  excommimicnted  by  the  papal  court.  Tlia 
ceremony  on  such  an  occasion  is  performed  with 
gi'eat  pomp.  A  pontilical  throne,  riuldy  adoiiicd, 
is  erected  in  front  of  St.  Peter's  church  in  Rome. 
The  Pope  having  been  carried  thither  in  procession, 
takes  his  seat  on  the  throne  with  Ids  rod  or  wand  in 
his  hand,  in  the  midst  of  the  apostoUail  coiut.  Onu 
of  the  masters  of  the  ceremonies  brings  a  dozen 
wands,  which  he  ditributes  among  the  twelve  assist- 
ant cardinals.  The  ambassadors  of  the  excommu- 
nicated monarch  appear  with  an  air  of  profoimd 
humility  in  the  midst  of  the  assembly,  and  ca.st 
themselves  at  the  feet  of  His  Hohncss,  which  thiy 
are  condescendingly  allowed  to  kiss.  This  being 
done,  one  of  the  ambassadors  asks  pardon  with  a 
loud  voice  of  the  church  and  the  Holy  See ;  oilers  to 
make  reparation  in  his  master'.s  name,  and  desires  to  be 
absolved.  Then  the  liscal-attorncy  examines  the  cre- 
dentials and  authoritative  Icttersof  these  ambassadors; 
a  secretary  reads  them  aloud,  and  the  attorney  asks 
them  whether  they  are  ready  to  obey  the  commands 
of  the  Holy  See  and  the  church — that  is,  if  they  will 
promise  fealty  to  the  Pope  iind  church,  and  swear  to 
submit  to  their  orders  and  decisions  ?  Then  the 
master  of  the  ceremonies  brings  the  mass-book, 
which  two  cardinal-dciicons  hold  before  the  Pope, 
who  lays  his  hand  on  it.  The  ambassadors  lay  each 
of  them  both  his  liands  on  the  same  mass-book,  when 
they  promise,  swear,  and  obUge  themselves  by  the 
holy  gospels  and  the  holy  crucilii,  to  observe  invio- 
lably the  engagement  which  they  tjike  in  their  mas- 
ter's name,  and  of  which  one  of  the  apostolical 
notaries  draws  up  a  solemn  instrument.  The  absolu- 
tion is  then  iironounced,  after  which  the  Pope  and 
the  twelve  cjirdinal-priests  sing  the  mi-ierere,  striking 
each  of  the  ambassadors  on  the  shoulders  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  verse  of  the  psalms.  The  ceremony 
ends  with  prayers  and  the  imposition  of  a  penance 
proportioned  to  the  fault  committed  by  the  absolved 
monarch.  At  the  close,  the  cardinals  and  peniten- 
tiaries conduct  the  amba.-^.s.-idors  to  the  Obedicutia 
with  the  accustomed  ceremonies. 
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Thesu  tbrmalities  were  observed  at  the  absolution 
of  Heiiry  IV.  of  France.  The  monarch  liaving  ap- 
proached the  gate  of  the  church  of  St.  Denis  in 
Paris  where  the  ceiemouy  was  to  be  perfonned,  the 
archbishop  of  Bourges  who  was  to  preside,  took  his 
seat,  dressed  in  his  pontifical  habit,  in  a  chair  covered 
with  white  damask,  and  sun'oimded  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  prelates  and  monks.  The  ai-chbishop  asked 
Henry  who  he  was?  to  which  he  X'ephed,  "  The  king." 
"  What  is  your  business  ?  "  asked  the  archbishop. 
"  I  desire,"  said  the  king,  "  to  be  received  into  the 
bosom  of  the  CathoHc  chiu-ch."  "  Ai-e  you  desirous 
of  it?"  continued  the  archbishop.  "  Yes,"  answered 
the  king,  "  I  very  much  desire  it."  The  king  then 
fell  upon  his  knees,  and  made  his  confession  of  faith. 
The  fonnulary  of  this  confession  of  faith  was  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  prelate  that  pronounced  the  absolu- 
tion, who  gave  the  king  his  ring  to  kiss,  and  blessed 
and  absolved  him  from  the  censures  incurred  by  the 
heresy  he  had  professed  and  defended. 

It  woidd  appear  that  absolution  was  performed  on 
some  occasions  with  even  greater  severity  than  we 
have  yet  mentioned.  The  penitents  have  been 
obliged,  in  extreme  cases,  to  stand  naked  before  the 
porch  of  St.  Peter's,  while  twelve  priests  beat  them 
with  then-  wands.  And,  in  cases  of  rebellion  against 
the  Pope  and  the  church,  the  penitents  have  been 
beaten  severely  for  a  long  time,  during  the  singing 
of  several  penitential  psalms. 

The  Romish  ritual  contains  not  only  a  form  of  ab- 
solution for  the  living,  but  an  office  also  of  absolution 
for  the  dead.  Wlien  an  excommunicated  person  dies 
while  still  unabsolved,  an  examination  is  immediately 
instituted  whether  he  may  have  given  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  contrition,  and  whether  it  may  be  proper  to 
absolve  him,  in  order  that  his  body  may  not  be  de- 
prived of  Chi-istian  burial,  nor  his  soid  of  the  pubUc 
wishes  and  prayers  of  the  church.  In  performing 
this  ceremony,  the  rector  puts  on  a  black  stole  over 
the  surpUce,  and  goes  in  a  solemn  maimer  to  the 
place  where  the  corpse  lies.  He  is  preceded  by  his 
clerks,  in  sui-plices,  one  carrj-ing  a  wand,  another 
holy  water,  and  a  third  a  crucitix.  If  the  body  is 
not  yet  buried,  he  strikes  it  with  his  stick  at  the  be- 
ginning of  every  verse  of  the  ?mserere,  after  which  he 
absolves  it,  and  the  body  may  then  be  bm-ied  in  conse- 
crated gromid.  But  if  the  coi-pse  has  aheady  been 
buried  ui  unconsecrated  gi-ound,  it  must  be  removed 
if  possible,  and  struck  as  before  mentioned ;  and  if  it 
cannot  be  dug  up,  the  rector  simply  strikes  upon  the 
grave  with  the  wand. 

But  besides  the  O.nce  for  the  dead,  there  are  in  the 
Romish  Ritual  solemn  absolutions  to  be  pronounced 
for  popes,  cardinals,  and  other  dignitaries,  whether 
ecclesiastical  or  civU,  or  indeed  for  any  one  whose 
circumstances  can  alibrd  to  prociu-e  it.  The  follow- 
ing detailed  accoimt  of  the  ceremony  is  given  bj'  Mr. 
Foye,  in  liis  'Romish  Rites,  OtSces,  and  Legends:' 
"  After  mass  for  the  soul  of  the  departed,  a  place  is 
fitted  up  in  the  church,  where  the  absolutions  are  to 


be  given ;  [and  if  the  deceased  lias  been  already  in- 
terred, a  representation  of  him  is  placed  there  on  a 
bed ;  this  place  is  called  the  Castrum  doloris  (the 
enclosure,  or  fort  of  grief  ;  in  French,  the  cliapelle 
ardeute),  and  the  representation,  or  reality,  is  adorned 
with  branches  and  illuminated  with  yellow  wax 
lights]. 

"  Five  bishops  vested  in  black  pluvials,  with  the 
ministering  attendants,  the  cross,  &c.,  thurible,  in- 
cense, holy  water,  spiinkler,  wax-hghts,  &c.,  go  in  so- 
lemn procession  to  the  chapelle  ardente.  K  so  many 
bishops  are  not  present,  canons  or  other  dignified 
clergy  may  officiate  in  their  stead.  They  take  their 
respective  places  roimd  the  corpse,  or  representa- 
tion, viz.,  two  of  the  officiators  at  the  shoulders,  two 
at  the  feet,  and  he  that  celebrated  the  mass,  on  a 
faldstool  at  the  head,  and  so  placed  as  to  have  the 
cross  du-ectly  before  his  face.  Being  thus  aiTangcd, 
as  soon  as  all  things  are  ready,  the  celebrant  rises 
fiom  the  faldstool, — at  which  they  all  rise, — and  im- 
covering  his  head,  says  absolutely,  the  prayer  of  ab- 
solution, beginning  '  Enter  not  into  judgment  witli 
thy  servant,  0  Lord,'  &c. 

"  This  prayer  ended,  they  all  sit  again,  covering 
their  heads,  and  the  singers  chant  the  responsory, 
'  Come  to  liis  succour,  ye  saints  of  God ;  run  to  mei' 
him,  ye  angels  of  the  Lord,  taking  up  his  soul  and 
presenting  it  before  the  face  of  the  Most  High. 
V.  Christ  receive  thee,  who  hath  called  thee,  and  let 
the  angels  conduct  thee  into  Abraham's  bosom.  Pre- 
senting it,'  &c. 

"  During  this  chant,  the  acolythes  minister  the 
thm-ible,  incense,  &c.  to  the  prelate  at  the  right 
shoulder;  who  blesses  and  puts  on  the  incense. 
Next,  the  choir  beginning  the  Kyrie  Eleison,  they 
all  rise,  imcovering  their  heads,  and  the  last-named 
prelate  says  the  Pater  Noster  secretly,  except  the 
two  words  Pater  Noster,  which  he  says  in  an  audi- 
ble voice.  Then  he  takes  the  sprinkler  and  begins 
to  spiinkle  the  corpse,  or  representation,  going  all 
roimd  it,  and  sprinkling  eveiy  part  of  it  thrice,  bow- 
ing to  the  other  prelates,  and  making  a  reverence 
to  the  cross  as  he  passes  it.  Having  come  roimd  to 
the  right  shoulder  where  he  began,  then  he  takee 
the  thm-ible,  and  in  hke  manner  censes  the  object 
all  roirad,  drawing  the  thmible  thrice  over  every 
part,  bowing  and  reverencing,  &c.  as  before. 

"  Having  come  roimd  again  to  his  place,  he  stands 
and  says  the  Versicles,  And  lead  us  not  into  temp- 
tation. R.  But  deUver  us  firom  evil.  V.  From  the 
gates  of  heU.  R.  DeUver  his  soul,  0  Lord.  V.  May 
he  rest  in  peace.     R.  Amen. 

"  Then  he  makes  another  prayer  of  absolution  for 
the  soul.  After  which,  they  all  sit  again,  putting 
on  their  mitres;  and  the  choir  begin  another  re- 
sponsory, &c. 

"  Now  [the  purifying  apparatus,  namely,]  the  thu 
rible,  &c.,  the  holy  water-pot,  &c.,  are  carried  to  the 
prelate  at  the  left  foot ;  who  in  liis  turn  repeats  all 
the  very  same  ceremonies  foregomg,  beginning  with 
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the  blessing,  Ac,  of  the  iiiceiise ;  then  the  I'ater 
Noster  secretly ;  and  then  poin^  round  twice, — first 
with  the  same  sprinklings,  bowiiifrs,  &c. ;  next  with 
the  same  thurifj-ings,  and  then  tlie  same  vcrsicles, 
but  varying  a  little  the  absolving  prayer  at  the  end. 

"Then  tliirdly  [the  instruments  of  absolution,  it-c] 
are  brought  to  the  prelate  at  the  left  shoulder ;  who 
next  performs  all  the  same  identical  absolutions,  &c., 
Ac.  And  so  it  conies  foimhly  to  the  turn  of  the 
prelate  at  the  right  foot,  who  makes  his  circuitings 
also  in  the  self-same  way  as  those  that  had  preceded 
him. 

"  Then  last  of  all  it  comes  to  the  turn  of  him  that 
had  celebrated  the  mass ;  and  he  too  makes  his  ab- 
sohing  rounds,  repeating  exactly  all  the  same  rites, 
words,  &c.,  as  the  preceding.  '  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, (adds  Picart)  that  he  does  not  rest  immedtatehj 
after  his  departiu-e,  and  that  in  his  journey  from  this 
world  to  the  next,  he  must  at  least  pass  through  pur- 
gatory, thougli  he  might  prove  so  fortunate  as  not 
to  bait  by  the  way.  The  dead,  however,  once  tho- 
roughly absolved,  sliould  find  themselves,  one  would 
think,  but  very  httle  the  better  for  five  or  six  addi- 
tional absolutions ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
clergy  have  more  trouble,  they  find  their  account  in 
it.'  Pieart  also  adds  :  '  AATien  there  is  no  chapelle 
ardente,  the  acolrthcs  lay  a  black  cloth  before  the 
middle  of  the  altar :  the  celebrant,  who  has  on  each 
side  of  him,  the  inccnse-bcarcr,  and  the  holy-water- 
bearer,  turns  towards  this  cloth,  and  sprinkles  and 
perfumes  the  cloth  three  times  successively.'" 

It  is  impossible  to  peruse  the  account  of  such  ce- 
remonies as  these  without  lamenting  that  the  sim- 
ple rites  of  the  early  Church  should  liave  been  so 
perverted,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  recognize 
the  true  amid  so  much  that  is  false.  Instead,  how- 
ever, of  dwelling  longer  upon  the  cimibrous  cere- 
monial of  the  Romish  church,  let  us  turn  to  the 
simpler  arrangements  of  the  Church  of  England. 
The  following  are  the  three  forms  in  which  absolution 
is  pronomiced,  as  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer : — 

"  At  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer : 
"  The  absolution  or  remission  of  suis,  to  be  prouoim- 

ced  by  the  priest  alone,  standing ;  the  people  still 

kneeling. 

"  Almighty  God,  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  who  desu-eth  not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but 
rather  that  he  may  turn  from  his  wickedness  and 
live ;  and  hath  given  power  and  commandment  to 
His  ministers,  to  declare  and  pronoimce  to  His  peo- 
ple, being  penitent,  the  absolution  and  remission  of 
their  sins :  He  pardoneth  and  absolveth  all  them  that 
truly  repent,  and  unfeignedly  believe  His  holy  Gos- 
pel. Wherefore  let  us  beseech  Him  to  grant  us  true 
repentance,  and  his  Holy  Spirit;  that  those  things 
may  please  Him  which  we  do  at  tliis  present,  and 
that  the  rest  of  oiu-  life  hereafter  may  be  pure  and 
holy ;  80  that  at  the  last  we  may  come  to  His  eter- 
nal joy,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 


"  At  the  holy  communion : 
"Then  shall  the  priest  (or the  bishop, being  present) 
stand  up,  and  turning  himself  to  the  people  pro- 
nounce this  ab.solution, 

"  Almighty  God  our  heavenly  Father,  who  of  Hia 
great  mercy  hath  promised  forgiveness  of  sins  to  all 
them  that  with  hearty  repentance  andtnie  faith  turn 
unto  him ;  liave  mercy  upon  you,  pardon  and  deli- 
ver you  from  all  your  sins,  confirm  and  strengthen 
you  in  all  goodness,  and  bring  you  to  everlasting 
life,  through  Jesns  Christ  our  Lord. 

"  At  the  \nsitation  of  the  sick : 
"  Here  shall  the  sick  person  be  moved  to  make  a 
special  confession  of  his  sins,  if  he  feel  his  con- 
science troubled  with  any  weighty  matter.     After 
which  confession,  the  priest  shall  absolve  him  (if 
he  humbly  and  heartily  desire  it)  after  this  sort : 
"  Oiu-  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  left  power  to 
His  Chm'ch  to  absolve  all  sinners  who  truly  repent 
and  believe  in  Him,  of  His  groat  mercy  forgive  thee 
thine  oflfences  :  and  by  his  authority  committed  to 
me,  I  absolve  thee  from  all  thy  sins  ;  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Amen." 

In  the  explanation  of  the  fonn  of  absolution,  as 
laid  down  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  divines 
of  the  Church  of  England  have  been,  and  still  arc, 
much  divided.  Bishop  ilorsley,  and  other  divines 
of  the  High  Church  school,  claim  the  power  of  re- 
mitting or  retaining  sin  as  an  essential  function  of 
what  they  call  "  the  Christian  priesthood."  This 
doctrine,  again,  is  explicitly,  and  in  the  strongest 
manner,  denied  by  many  Episcopalian  writers  of 
the  highest  note.  Bishop  Bumet,  in  liis  '  Exposi- 
tion of  the  Thirty-Nine  .\rticles,'  says,  "We  except 
to  the  form  of  absolution  in  these  words,  I  ubsolvt 
thee.  We  of  this  church,  who  use  it  only  to  such 
as  are  thought  to  be  near  death,  cannot  be  meant  to 
understand  any  tiling  by  it  but  the  full  peace  and  par- 
don of  the  church :  for  if  we  meant  a  pardon  with 
relation  to  God,  we  ought  to  use  it  upon  many  other 
occasions.  The  pardon  that  we  give  in  the  name 
of  God  is  only  declaratory  of  his  pardon,  or  suppli- 
catory in  a  prayer  to  him  for  pardon." 

The  doctrine  of  sacerdotal  absolution  is  denied  by 
all  Protestant  churches,  with  the  exception  of  the 
High  Church  or  Anglo-CatlioUc  party  of  the  Church 
of  England,  who  on  this  point  hold  what  is  in  reality 
scarcely  disguised  Popish  doctrine.  Tliis  party  has 
for  a  number  of  years  past  been  rapidly  on  the  in- 
crease in  England,  and  the  very  circumstance  that 
the  forms  of  absolution  which  occur  in  the  LiturgA- 
of  the  Anglican  Church,  are  liable  to  be  understood 
in  two  different  and  opposite  meanings,  shows  the 
necessity  of  a  revision  of  the  Common  Prayer  Book. 
It  is  asiuiushiiig  at  how  early  a  period  absolution 
began  to  be  considered  as  a  judicial  rather  than  a 
simply  declarative  act  of  the  clergy.  Ncander,  in 
liis  '  General  Cliurch  History,'  remarks,  when  speak- 
ing on  this  subject  in  connection  with  the  early  Chris 
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tiau  Cliurch :  ■■  All  were  a^^reed  iu  distinguishing 
those  Bins  into  wliich  all  Clu-istians  might  tall  through 
the  remaining  sinfulness  of  their  natiure,  and  those 
which  clearly  indicated  that  the  transgressor  was 
still  living  imder  bondage  to  sin  as  an  abiding  condi- 
tion ;  that  he  was  not  one  of  the  regenerate ;  that 
he  liad  either  never  attained  to  that  condition,  or 
liad  again  faUen  from  it — peccata  venalia — and  pec- 
cata  mortalia,  or  ad  mortem.  These  terms  they  had 
derived  from  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  John.  Among 
sins  of  the  second  class  they  reckoned,  besides  the 
denial  of  Christianity,  deception,  theft,  incontinence, 
adultery,  &c.  Now  it  was  the  principle  of  the 
raUder  party,  which  gradually  became  the  predomi- 
nant one,  that  the  Church  was  boimd  to  receive  every 
fallen  member,  into  whatever  siiis  he  may  have  fallen 
■ — to  hold  out  to  aU,  imder  the  condition  of  sincere 
repentance,  the  hope  of  the  forgiveness  of  sin.  At 
least,  in  the  hour  of  death,  absolution  and  the  com- 
munion should  be  granted  to  those  who  manifested 
true  repentance.  The  other  party  would  never  con- 
sent to  admit  again  to  the  fellowship  of  the  Church, 
such  as  had  violated  their  baptismal  vow  by  sins  of 
the  latter  class.  Such  persons,  said  they,  liave  once 
despised  the  forgiveness  of  sin  obtained  for  them  by 
Christ,  and  assured  to  them  in  baptism.  There  is 
no  purpose  of  di\'ine  grace  with  regard  to  such  which 
is  revealed  to  us ;  hence  the  Church  is  in  no  case 
warranted  to  announce  to  them  the  forgiveness  of 
sin.  If  the  Church  exhorts  them  also  to  repentance, 
yet  she  can  promise  nothing  to  them  as  to  the  issue, 
since  the  power  bestowed  on  her  to  bind  and  to  loose 
has  no  reference  to  such.  She  must  leave  them  to 
the  judgment  of  God.  Tlie  one  party  would  not 
suffer  that  any  limits  should  be  set  to  the  mercy  of 
Grod  towards  penitent  men ;  the  other  would  pre- 
serve erect  the  holiness  of  God,  and  feared  that,  by 
a  false  confidence  in  the  power  of  priestly  absolution, 
men  woidd  be  encouraged  to  feel  more  safe  in  their 
sins." 

Absolution  vaiies  in  different  rituals  of  different 
churches.  In  the  Russian  church  it  is  merely  de- 
clarative. In  a  modern  Greek  Liturgy,  the  priest 
is  instructed  to  pray,  "  God  forgive  thee ; "  but  he 
follows  it  up  with  the  assiu-ance,  "  Concerning  the 
crimes  which  thou  hast  told  out  to  me,  have  not  a 
single  caie,  but  depart  in  peace."  There  is  also  in 
the  Greek  chmxh  a  prescribed  form  of  absolution 
tor  the  dead,  which  is  sometimes,  particularly  at  the 
request  of  sui-Wving  relatives,  put  into  the  hands  of 
tlie  deceased  pre\-ious  to  intei-ment.  The  form  runs 
thus :  "  God  forgive  thee,  my  spiritual  child,  what- 
ever thou  hast  committed,  voliuitary  or  involuntaiy, 
in  the  present  life;"  and  sometimes  with  this  addi- 
tion, "  And  I,  thine  miworthy  servant,  through  the 
power  given  me  to  absolve  and  forgive,  do  eccle- 
siastically and  spiritually  absolve  and  loose  thee 
from  all  thy  sins."  Or,  in  similar  terms,  the  form 
is  couched  in  this  language,  "  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
our  God,  who  gave  his  divine  commandment  to  his 

I. 


disciples  and  apostles  to  retain  or  remit  the  sins  of 
those  who  fall,  from  whom  also  I  have  received 
power  to  do  the  same,  pardon  tliee,  my  spiritual 
child,  whatsoever  sins,  voluntary  or  invohmtarj-,  thou 
hast  committed  in  this  present  life,  now  and  for 
ever."  The  foUo^ving  copy  of  a  printed  form  of 
absolution,  granted  to  a  person  who  had  performed 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Sepulcltfe,  occurs  in  Mr. 
Jowett's  'Christian  Researches:' — "Polycarp,  by 
the  mercy  of  God,  patriarch  of  the  holy  city,  Jerusa- 
lem, and  all  Palestine:  Our  holiness,  according  to 
that  grace,  gift,  and  authority  of  the  mo't  holy  and 
life-gi\'ing  Spirit,  which  was  given  by  our  Lord  and 
Sa\iour  Jesus  Cluist  to  his  holy  disciples  and  apos- 
tles for  the  binding  and  loosing  of  the  sins  of  men, 
as  he  said  unto  them,  '  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
whosesoever  sins  ye  remit,'  (&c.,)  which  Divine  grace 
has  descended  in  succession  from  them  to  us, — holds 
as  pai-doned  our  spiritual  son,  Emanuel,  worshipper, 
in  regard  to  the  sins  which  through  hiunan  frailty  he 
hath  committed ;  and  all  his  failings  toward  God  in 
word,  or  deed,  or  thought,  wiUingly  or  imwillingly, 
and  in  aU  his  senses ;  or  if  he  hath  been  imder  any 
curse  or  excommunication  of  bishop  or  priest,  or  of 
liis  father  or  mother,  or  hath  fallen  imder  his  own 
anathema,  or  hath  forsworn  himself,  or  hath  been 
overtaken  in  any  other  sins  through  human  frailty, 
he  having  confessed  the  same  to  his  spiritual  fathers, 
and  heartily  received  and  earnestly  pui-posed  to  ful- 
fil the  injimction  prescribed  to  him  by  them, — from 
aU  these  sins,  whether  of  omission  or  of  commission, 
we  loose  him,  and  do  accomit  him  free  and  pardoned, 
through  the  Almighty  authority  and  grace  of  the 
most  Holy  Spirit.  And  whatsoever  tlirough  for- 
getfulness  he  hath  left  unconfessed,  aU  these  also 
may  the  mercifid  God  forgive  liim  for  His  own 
bounty  and  goodness'  sake  through  the  ministrations 
of  our  most  blessed  lady,  mother  of  God,  and  ever- 
virgin  Mary,  of  the  holy,  glorious,  and  laudable  apos- 
tle James,  brother  of  God,  first  bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
and  of  all  the  saints.  Amen."  The  individual 
who  has  received  such  a  document  as  that  now  cited, 
has  simply  to  produce  it  on  going  to  confession, 
and  on  liaving  it  read  over  to  him  anew,  he  leaves 
the  presence  of  the  priest  with  the  assurance  that 
this  remission  of  sins,  wliich  he  has  earned  by  his 
mit  to  Palestine,  is  not  only  real,  as  having  been 
•conferred  by  a  patriarch,  but  is  ratified  in  heaven. 

ABSORPTION.  One  of  the  great  leading  prmci- 
ples  of  Bralimanism  or  Hinduism,  the  prevailing 
form  of  religion  in  India,  is,  that  it  is  the  last  and 
highest  kind  of  future  after  which  every  good  man 
ought  to  aun,  that  his  soul  may  be  absorbed  in  the 
essence  of  Brahm,  the  supreme  spiiit — a  literal  ab- 
sorption wliich  terminates  in  the  total  extinction  of 
individual  existence.  The  soul  thus  once  absorbed 
is  not  liable  to  re-appear  on  earth,  and  is  not  subject 
to  any  farther  migration.  Tliis  feUcity,  therefore,  is 
held  to  be  eternal,  not  relatively,  but  absolutely,  the 
soul  being  liberated  from  tlie  vicissitudes  of  mortal 
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life,  in  any  of  its  forms,  during  the  present  existence 
of  tlic  universe,  and  throughout  the  mjiiads  of  ages 
in  wliich  Bralun  enjoys  his  dreamless  repose.  In 
order  to  secure  this  liigliest  kind  of  bliss,  there  must 
he  the  perfect  abandonment  of  works  of  merit  alto- 
gether, whether  ordinary  or  extraordinary.  Ke- 
eourse  must  be  had  to  austerities,  to  divine  know- 
ledge, to  pure  and  intense  meditation  on  the  Eter- 
nal Spirit,  which  leads  to  perfeet  abstraction  from 
all  that  is  material,  and  ultimate  (ibnorptian  into  the 
object  of  devout  adoration.  Those  who  pursue 
this  species  of  bliss,  as  the  grand  object  of  their  life, 
are  considered  as  far  superior  in  moral  excellence  to 
the  rest  of  their  fellow-men.  "  Its  essential  ele- 
ment," as  Dr.  Dull"  well  remarks,  "  is  not  that  of 
activity  but  quiescence.  It  consists  not  in  the  exer- 
cise, but  rather  oblivion  of  all  the  faculties.  It  is 
not  a  keen  relish  and  enjoyment  of  the  great,  the 
beautiful,  the  sublime,  but  rather  a  freedom  from 
actual  j)ain  and  suri'ering.  If  such  a  state  be  one  of 
happiness,  it  is  surely  a  state  not  of  positive  but  of 
absolutely  negative  happiness."  The  advantages 
which  writers  on  this  peculiar  system  of  religious 
faith  allege  as  arising  from  ahsorptiun  are  numerous. 
When  man,  they  imagine,  has  attained  to  this  high 
distinction,  he  is  at  once  freed  from  all  error  and  all 
ignorance  ;  from  all  enor,  because  cnor  is  a  particu- 
lar affinnation  which  implies  the  distinction  of  be- 
ings ;  from  all  ignorance,  because  he  has  become  one 
with  Brahm,  in  whom  is  all  knowledge.  lie  is  free 
likewise  from  all  possibility  of  sinning  as  well  as 
from  all  sin,  because  these  suppose  the  distinction 
between  right  and  wTong,  which  does  not  exist,  and 
cannot  exist,  in  Brahm.  He  is  freed  from  all  acti- 
vity, because  activity  supposes  two  tenns,  some- 
thing that  acts,  and  something  that  is  acted 
upon,  a  duality  which  is  illusory,  seeing  it  is  the 
negative  of  the  miity,  the  absolute  identity  of  all 
things.  He  is  freed  from  all  emotion,  all  desire; 
for  he  knows  that  he  possesses  all  things.  During 
life,  the  soul  of  the  wise  man  who  has  attained  to 
the  knowledge  of  Brahma  continues,  indeed,  to  per- 
ceive the  illusory  impressions,  as  the  man  who  is 
aroused  from  a  dream  recollects  when  awake  the  im- 
pressions he  received  in  sleep.  But  at  death  the  soul 
of  the  sage  is  freed  entirely  from  the  dominion  of 
illusion;  he  is  disenthralled  in  all  respects  from 
every  vestige  of  indiWduality,  from  every  name, 
from  every  fonn ;  he  is  blended  and  lost  in  Brahm, 
as  the  rivers  lose  their  names  and  their  fonns  when 
swallowed  up  in  the  ocean.  See  Brahm,  Buaikma, 
Hinduism. 

ABSTINENTS,  a  name  given  to  the  Encratites 
(which  see),  a  Christian  sect  which  arose  towards 
the  end  of  the  second  centuiy,  and  who  probably 
were  so  called,  because  they  abstained  from  Hesh  and 
wine,  and  regarded  a  life  of  ceUbacy,  and  the  renuncia- 
tion of  all  worldly  possessions  as  the  distinctive  marks 
of  Cliristian  perfection.  A  sect  holding  similar  opi- 
nions appeared  in  France  and  Spain  about  the  end 


of  the  third  century.  Abstinence  in  one  form  or 
another  has  been  generally  recognized  as  a  part  of 
all  ceremonial  religions.  Thus  the  .Icwish  priests 
were  required  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  wine  while 
engaged  in  the  service  of  the  temple.  The  Naza- 
HITES  also  (which  see)  were  placed  under  the  sjune 
restraint  while  their  vow  of  separation  Listed.  I'rom 
tins  i)rincii)le  arose  the  distinction  between  clean  and 
imclean  animals  uiiderthc  Jewish  economy.  A  spe^'.ial 
prohibition  was  given  under  the  ancient  dispensiition 
to  abstain  from  the  blood  of  animals,  with  the  view  no 
doubt  of  preserving  before  the  mind  of  the  Jew 
the  great  principle,  that  "  without  shedding  of  blooil 
there  is  no  remission,"  and  pointing  forward  to  the 
blood  of  Jesus  which  should  cleanse  the  soul  from 
all  sin.  Among  the  primitive  Clmstians,  consider- 
able diflerence  of  opinion  existed  as  to  the  duty  of 
adhering  to  the  same  abstinence  which  the  Jewish 
Liw  prescribed.  Tliis  disputed  point  was  referreil 
to  the  comicil  of  Jenisalem,  which  was  held  by  the 
apostles,  and  the  conclusion  come  to  was  to  enjoin 
the  Christian  converts  to  abstain  from  blood,  from 
things  strangled,  from  fornioation  and  idolatry.  Ab- 
stinence from  particular  meats,  on  all  or  on  particular 
occasions,  is  laid  do«-n  as  a  duty  enjoined  in  the 
ritual  of  various  churches,  and  will  fall  to  be  consi- 
dered under  the  iirticle  Fasting.  Such  restrictions 
in  meat  and  drink  have  been  found  in  all  fonns  of 
religion,  whether  Jewish,  Christian,  Mohammedan, 
or  Pagan. 

ABUNA,  or  Auoina,  a  word  equivjilcnt  to  mir 
Fatlier,  the  bishop  of  the  Abyssinian  church.  By  a 
special  amon,  supposed  to  have  been  adopted  with 
the  view  of  securing  a  greater  measure  of  learning, 
tlian  could  be  expected  to  be  found  in  an  Abyssi- 
nian, this  pontifl"  must  be  a  foreigner.  As  such, 
however,  he  is  usually  ignorant  of  the  language; 
and  in  consequence  lus  inlluence  and  means  of  hold- 
ing corammiication  with  the  people  are  nnieh  cir- 
cimiscribcd.  The  Abuna  is  ai)pointed  and  conse- 
crated to  his  office  by  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
to  whom  he  is  subject.  Hence  he  is  always  chosen 
from  one  of  the  Coptic  monasteries  of  Egypt.  The 
Kcv.  Mr.  Jowett  says,  "  It  is  not  without  great  re- 
luctance that  the  Egyptian  monks  are  compelled  to 
accept  this  office:  they  leave  the  solitude  of  their 
monastery  in  the  desert  to  goveni  with  absolute 
power  a  turbident  people :  they  find  their  immense 
diocese,  for  Abyssinia  has  but  one  bishop,  con- 
stantly embroiled  in  civil  wars  in  which  their  numer- 
ous priests  constitute  a  powerful  party.  A  life  o( 
alarms  utterly  micongenial  to  the  proper  pacific 
spirit  of  a  Christian  bishop,  is  his  certain  lot."  The 
authority  and  jiu-isdiction  of  the  Abuna  extends  over 
all  monasteries,  and  the  whole  clergy,  both  seculiir 
and  regular,  who  are  said  to  be  so  numerous  that 
they  fonn  the  twentieth  part  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion. This  head  of  the  Abyssinian  church  has  his 
residence  at  Gondar,  where  he  has  a  handsome 
paliice,   situated  close    to  the    patriarchal   chui-eb, 
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which  slands  pre-eminent  among  the  nimierous 
churches  in  the  city.  At  one  time  his  power  and 
authority  were  so  extensive,  that  the  king  himself 
was  not  acknowledged  to  be  duly  established  on  his 
throne,  until  he  was  first  consecrated  by  the  hands 
of  the  Abuna.  Formerly  the  tlui"d  part  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  pro's'inces  was  set  aside  for  liis  support. 
His  power  is  only  inferior  to  that  of  the  king,  and 
tiometimes  he  has  proved  sufficiently  formidable  even 
to  him.  The  Abima  ordains  to  the  sacred  office  by 
breathing  upon  the  aspirant,  and  making  the  sign  of 
the  cross  over  him.  When  in  1842,  after  a  vacancy 
in  the  office  of  eleven  years  standing,  a  new  Abuna 
at  length  arrived  at  Abyssinia,  he  consecrated  for 
several  successive  days  a  thousand  persons  daily, 
who  came  in  caravans  from  the  diU'erent  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  In  order  to  become  a  priest,  one  must  be 
able  to  read  Ethiopic,  and  to  sing  out  of  the  book 
Yared ;  above  all  things  he  must  have  a  beard,  ivith- 
out  which  no  one  ca,n  become  a  priest.  The  Abima 
is  the  highest  authority  in  matters  of  faith,  besides 
being  often  consulted  as  umpire  in  state-quarrels. 
See  next  article. 

ABYSSINIAN  CHURCH.  The  coimtry  of 
Abyssinia  forms  the  principal  part  of  those  teirito- 
ries  which  the  ancients  comprised  under  the  name 
of  Ethiopia.  There  is  a  tradition  among  the  people 
themselves,  that  their  conversion  to  Cluistianity  is  to 
be  attributed  to  the  instructions  of  the  treasurer  of 
Candace,  Queen  of  Etliiopia,  who  is  mentioned  in 
the  eighth  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The 
general  opinion,  however,  among  the  best  ecclesias- 
tical historians  is,  that  the  Abyssinians  did  not  truly 
embrace  Clu"istianity  before  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century,  when  a  church  was  organised,  which,  though 
exposed  to  much  corruption  from  the  Heathen  and 
Mohammedan  tribes  with  whom  it  is  smTounded, 
nevertheless  survives  to  this  day.  A  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  providential  circiunstances  attending  the 
origin  of  this  interesting  chiu'ch,  is  thus  given  by 
Neander.  "  A  learned  Greek  of  Tyre,  named  Me- 
ropius,  had,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Constantine, 
undertaken  a  voyage  of  scientific  discovery.  Al- 
ready on  the  point  of  returning,  he  landed  on  the 
coast  of  Etliiopia  or  Abyssinia,  to  procure  fresh 
water,  where  ho  was  attacked,  robbed,  and  himself 
and  crew  murdered,  by  the  warlike  natives,  who 
were  at  that  time  in  a  state  of  hostility  with  the  Ro- 
man empire.  Two  yoimg  men,  his  companions, 
Frumentius  and  .lEdesius,  alone  were  spared,  out  of 
pity  for  their  tender  age.  These  two  youths  were 
taken  into  the  service  of  the  piince  of  the  tribe,  and 
made  themselves  beloved.  .Sdeoius  became  liis  cup- 
bearer; FnmientiuB,  who  was  distingiushed  for  in- 
telligence and  sagacity,  was  appointed  liis  secretar)' 
and  accountant.  After  the  death  of  the  prince,  the 
education  of  yEizunex,  the  young  heir,  was  mtrusted 
to  them ;  and  Frumentius  obtained  great  inilucnce 
as  administrator  of  the  government.  He  made  use 
"if  tlus  influence  already  in  behalf  of  Christianity. 


He  sought  the  acquaintance  of  the  Roman  mercliauts 
visiting  those  parts,  who  were  Christians ;  assisted 
them  in  foimding  a  church,  and  wiited  irith  them  in 
the  Clu'istian  worship  of  God.  Finally,  they  ob- 
tained liberty  to  return  home  to  their  country.  Xde- 
sius  repaired  to  TjTe,  where  he  was  made  a  presby- 
ter. Here  Rufinus  became  acquainted  with  liim 
and  learned  all  the  particulars  of  the  story  from  his 
own  mouth.  But  Frumentius  felt  liimself  called  to 
a  higher  work.  He  felt  bound  to  see  to  it  that  tlie 
people  with  whom  he  had  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  youth,  and  from  whom  he  had  received  so  many 
favours,  should  be  made  to  share  in  the  Iiighest 
blessing  of  mankind.  He  travelled,  therefore,  to 
Alexandria,  where  the  great  Atlianasius  had  recently 
been  made  bishop,  (a.  d.  326).  Athanasius  entered 
at  once,  with  ready  sjTnpathy,  into  the  plan  of  Fru- 
mentius. But  he  found,  very  justly,  that  no  one 
could  be  a  more  suitable  agent  for  the  prosecution  of 
this  work  than  Frumentius  hunself ;  and  he  conse- 
crated him  bishop  of  Auxuma  (Axiun),  the  chief  city 
of  the  Abyssinians,  and  a  famous  commercial  town. 
Frumentius  returned  back  to  this  place,  and  laboured 
there  with  great  success."  Legendary  stories  are 
ciurent  among  their  priests  of  the  early  conversion 
of  the  Abyssinian  people  to  Judaism,  so  far  back, 
indeed,  as  the  days  of  Solomon,  from  whom  they 
allege  their  king  to  be  descended.  Their  Abimas  or 
bishops,  however,  trace  their  origin  to  Frumentius, 
the  son  of  a  Tyrian  merchant,  who,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  Axuma,  the  chief  city  of  the 
Abyssinians,  by  Athanasius  then  patriarch  of  Alexan- 
dria. Ever  since  their  ecclesiastical  position  is  wcU 
expressed  in  a  favourite  saying  among  the  people, 
"  We  drink  from  the  well  of  the  patriarch  of  Alex- 
andria." The  Abyssinian  church  seems  to  have 
preserved  its  purity  imtil  the  seventh  century,  when 
in  common  with  the  whole  Egj-ptian  church,  to 
wliich  it  was  so  closely  linked,  it  embraced  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Eutychians  or  MoNOPiiYsiTES  (which 
see),  who  held  that  there  is  only  one  nature  in 
Christ,  the  divine  and  human  nature  being  imder- 
stood  as  coalescing  in  one. 

For  many  centuries  this  church  remained  in  ob- 
scm-ity,  imkno\vn  to,  and  therefore  imrecognised  by, 
Christians  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  At  length 
towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  centmy,  Jolm  II., 
king  of  Portugal,  hanng  accidentally  learned  that  a 
Cluistian  chtu-ch  had  been  found  to  exist  in  Abys- 
sinia, resolved  to  examuie  into  the  state  of  matters 
in  that  coimtiy,  and  if  possible  to  bring  them  under 
subjection  to  the  Roman  See.  With  this  Wew,  John 
Bermudes  was  despatched  on  a  mission  into  Abys- 
sinia. David,  the  reigning  emperor  of  the  coimtri,-, 
was  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  Mohammedans, 
who  had  wTcsted  from  him  a  part  of  his  empire.  In 
these  circumstances  he  was  constrained  to  implore 
the  aid  of  both  Portugal  and  Rome,  and  Bermudes 
was  sent  to  obtain  this  favour.  The  crafty  Roman- 
ist, before  setting  out,  had  influence  enough  to  got 
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himself  consecrated  Abiina  or  bishop  of  the  Abys- 
giiiiaiis.  llaviiij;  been  invested  with  lliis  dignity,  he 
repaired  to  Kcine,  and  to  acconiplisli  the  desired 
subjugation  of  tlie  Abypsiiiian  cliurtli  to  the  I'apal 
yoke,  Bcrmudes  accepted  of  a  second  consecration 
at  the  hands  of  the  Pope.  The  assistance  a-slced  Ity 
the  emperor  was  readily  gi-anted,  the  iMoliiinnnedans 
were  expelled,  and  trancpiillity  restored  to  the  coun- 
try. In  return  for  the  aid  tluis  rendered,  the  king  of 
Portugal  demanded,  through  ISermudes,  that  the  em- 
peror should  embrace  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
and  suiTCnder  one-third  of  his  dominions  imder  pain 
of  excommimication.  The  eyes  of  the  emperor  were 
now  opened  to  the  snare  which  had  been  laid  for 
him.  He  forthwith  disownied  the  authority  of  the 
Pope,  declaring  him  withal  to  be  a  heretic,  stripped 
Bcrmudes  of  his  ecclcsiasticjil  dignity,  threw  him  into 
prison,  and  sent  to  Alexauthia  for  an  Abuna  to  tlii' 
Abyssinian  church,  which  has  ever  since  maintained 
its  indeiiendencc. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  centmy  tlic 
Jesuits  phuited  a  mission  in  Abyssinia,  wliich, 
however,  was  completely  unsuccessful.  A  second 
mission  was  established  in  the  commencement  of  the 
following  century,  which,  after  twenty  years  spent  in 
nitrigues,  wars,  and  commotions,  brought  about  tlie 
formal  submission  of  the  Abyssinian  chmxh  to  the 
See  of  Rome.  The  triumph  of  the  Jesuits,  how- 
ever, was  but  sliort-lived.  Insun-ection  followed 
after  insmrection.  In  vain  did  the  emperor  by 
threats  and  persecution  endeavour  to  enforce  the  al- 
legiance of  liis  people  to  the  Roman  pontitf.  The 
high-minded  Abyssiniims  were  detemiined  at  all 
hazards  to  maintain  the  independence  of  their 
church.  At  length,  in  16.33,  the  Roman  patriarch 
found  hiniseh"  completely  foiled  in  his  attemiits  to 
obtain  submission  to  the  Papacy,  and  despairing  of 
ever  accomphshing  the  object  of  his  mission,  he 
abandoned  Abyssinia. 

It  would  a|)pear  from  the  statements  of  Mr. 
Bruce,  in  his  Travels  in  that  country,  thiit  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  still  another  fruitless  at- 
tempt had  been  made  to  convert  the  Christians  of 
Abyssmia  to  the  Romish  faith.  Three  Franciscan 
friars  were  sent  by  the  Propaganda,  and  had  reached 
Gondar,  where  they  succeeded  in  ingi-atiating  them- 
selves into  the  favom-  of  the  emperor.  Both  priests 
and  peo])le  now  took  alarm,  and  so  gi-eat  was  the 
commotion  m  consequence,  that  the  emperor  was 
under  the  necessity  of  dismissing  the  Romisli  friars 
from  his  comitry  altogether.  From  that  time  the 
very  name  of  Rome  has  been  an  object  of  the  utmost 
abhorrence  to  the  Abyssinian  Christians. 

The  accounts  which  missionaries  have  brought  as 
to  the  present  state  of  religion  in  that  counti-y,  is  far 
from  favourable.  But  it  is  deeply  interesting  to 
notice  the  principles  and  practices  of  a  Christian 
cnurch,  which  dates  its  origin  from  so  early  a  period. 
A  few  of  these  may  be  mentioned. 

With  the  foi-mula  which  is  usually  termed  the 


Apostles'  creed  the  Abyssinian  church  is  totally 
unacquainted.  In  dispensing  baptism,  they  us- 
tlie  Nieean  formula.  The  Bible  is  highly  prized 
by  them ;  but  the  mode  of  interjiretation  which 
they  adopt  is  singidarly  strange  and  allegorical. 
They  are  firm  in  their  adherence  to  the  Mono- 
physitic  doctrine,  which  they  early  endiraccd,  and 
according  to  which  they  allege,  that  Christ  has  only 
one  nature,  the  divine,  and  that  his  humanity  is  not 
even  essential  to  the  constitution  of  his  person  as 
Redeemer.  They  hold  the  doctrine  which  is  common 
to  all  tlie  Eastcm  churches,  that  the  Spirit  proceeds 
from  the  Father  only,  and  not  from  the  Father  ami 
the  Son.  One  portion  of  the  Abyssuiian  church,  par- 
ticularly that  which  is  in  the  province  of  Tigr^, 
maintain  that  Christ  anointed  himself"  with  the  Spirit, 
and  that  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  was  given  to  him, 
is  simply  his  divinity.  A  second  opinion  taught  by  a 
dirt'erent  portion  of  the  church  is,  that  there  are  three 
births  of  Christ:  1.  The  eternal  generation  of  the  Son. 
2.  The  conception  and  actual  production  of  the  naturo 
of  Christ.  3.  The  reception  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
womb  of  Mary.  According  to  their  ideas  the  anoliit- 
uig  with  the  Holy  Ghost  is  called  a  third  nature, 
because  thereby  his  humanity  is  raised  to  higher 
honour.  This  is  the  prevailing  doctrine  in  Amhara, 
and  also  in  Shoa,  where  it  has  been  adopted  on 
political  grounds,  and  the  present  king  has  caused  it 
to  be  announced  by  pubhc  heralds,  that  no  one,  upon 
pain  of  confiscation  of  goods  and  exile,  should  dare 
to  oppose  the  doctrine  of  the  three  births  of  Christ. 
Thus  the  king  and  people  of  Schoa  Imve  declared 
themselves  openly  opposed  on  this  difficult  theolo- 
gical dogma  to  the  Abuna  in  Gondar,  who  maintains 
the  views  held  by  the  church  in  T'igr6.  A  new  sub- 
ject of  controversy  has  arisen,  bearing  also  upon  the 
abstruse  dogma  as  to  the  person  of  Clu'ist.  Aroc,  a 
priest  from  Gondar,  in  order  to  support  the  opinion 
that  there  arc  tlu-ce  births  of  Christ,  taught  that  the 
soul  of  Christ  had  self-consciousness  even  in  the 
womb,  yea,  that  it  prayed  and  fasted  in  tlis  state. 

The  doctrine  of  the  tliree  birth*  is  maintained  by 
the  king  ■with  the  utmost  stenmess,  in  opposition  to 
the  clamour  of  multitudes  both  of  priests  mid  people. 
The  most  esteemed  divine  of  the  Abyssinian  church 
has  adopted  the  same  opinion.  The  party  denying 
the  three  births  hurl  anathemas  upon  those  who 
hold  it,  and  the  quarrel  has  of  kte  years  been  in 
danger  of  passmg  into  a  civil  war.  There  are  sev- 
eral other  points  of  a  subordinate  kind,  connected 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  three  births,  which  have  also 
given  rise  to  no  small  controversy.  For  instance, 
the  question  has  been  discussed  whether  Christ 
praises  the  Father  in  heaven,  or  whether  he  stands 
equal  to  Him,  and  reigns  with  Him.  The  former 
altemative  lias  been  adopted  by  the  king  and  his 
party.  The  Virgin  Mary  lias  also  been  the  subject 
of  controversy,  whether  she  is  the  Mother  of  God, 
or  only  the  Mother  of  Jesus,  and  as  a  natural  corol- 
lary from  tills,  whether  she  is  entitled  to  equal  hon- 
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BUT  with  tlie  Sun.  The  party  who  assert  the  nej;a- 
tive  on  this  last  point,  have  triumplied  over  their 
opponents  in  Ankobar  and  Ucbra  Libanos,  and  are 
called  Walawold  Mwjnat,  the  adorers  of  the  Sou 
only,  while  the  other  party  in  Fattyghiir  are  called 
Mask  Wold,  equal  with  the  Son. 

A  third  and  iutennediate  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
pereon  of  Christ,  and  one  which  has  numerous  fol- 
lowers in  Gojara,  is  that  which  views'  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  mediator  between  the  divme  and  hmnan 
natures  in  Christ. 

Such  are  the  knotty  points  of  controversy  which  at 
this  moment  are  tlu'eatemiig  to  rend  in  pieces  the 
Abyssmiau  church.  So  keen  has  the  controversy 
waxed  between  the  tlu-ee  disputing  parties,  that  they 
refuse  to  sit  together  at  the  sacramental  table. 

On  many  other  theological  points  besides  the  per- 
son of  Christ,  we  find  strange  confusion  of  thought 
among  these  Chi'istians  who  have  been  so  long  iso 
lilted  from  the  rest  of  the  Clu-istian  world.  They 
teach,  for  instance,  a  species  of  pm-gatoiy,  and, 
accordingly,  tliey  observe  fasts,  alms,  and  prayers, 
tor  the  benefit  of  those  who  liave  been  excommuni- 
cated on  accoimt  of  gi'eat  sms,  and  have  died  in  that 
state.  According  to  their  notious,  such  souls  re- 
main in  scheol  until  they  are  fit  to  enter  heaven, 
having  been  reconciled.  The  archangel  Michael  is 
invoked  as  the  conductor  of  souls  out  of  scheol  into 
heaven.  The  Abyssinians  practise  cu-cumcision 
upon  children  of  both  sexes  between  the  third  and 
the  eighth  day  after  their  bu-th.  Baptism  is  adminis- 
tered to  male  cliUdi'en  when  forty  days  old,  and  to 
females  when  eighty.  The  ceremony  consists  in 
prayer,  exorcisms,  immersions,  benedictions,  turning 
the  baptized  towards  the  four  points  of  the  compass, 
breatliing  upon  liim,  laying  on  of  bauds,  and  anoint- 
ing with  holy  oU.  A  godfather  or  godmother  must 
be  present  as  a  witness  of  the  baptism.  In  a  case 
of  adult  baptism,  water  is  poured  over  every  part  of 
tlie  body.  The  ceremony  commences  with  hymns 
and  psalms  ui  honom'  of  the  Vu-gin ;  then  follow  the 
Nicean  confession  of  faith,  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  the 
reading  of  the  third  chapter  of  John's  gospel.  Tlie 
Liaijtismal  water  is  now  consecrated  by  fmnigation, 
witii  the  words,  "  Praised  be  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost."  An  iron  cross  is  moved  thi-ee 
times  tlu-ough  the  water  wliile  these  words  are  re- 
peated, "A  Holy  Father,  a  Holy  Son,  and  a  Holy 
Spirit."  A  piece  of  cotton  is  then  dipped  in  the 
lioly  oil,  and  with  it  the  sign  of  the  cross  is  made 
upon  the  forehead  of  the  person  baptized,  after  wliich 
a  cord  is  bound  roimd  the  neck.  The  whole  cere- 
mony is  closed  with  the  administration  of  the  com- 
munion. Every  Abyssinian  Christian  wears  a  blue 
silk  cord  aU  his  life,  as  a  memorial  of  his  baptism, 
and  of  his  separation  from  Mohammedanisn..  The 
ceremony  of  baptism  takes  place  before  the  churcli 
door;  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  within 
the  chm-ch.  The  Lord's  Supper  is  received  in  both 
kmds  with  leavened  bread,  which  is  baked  by  the 


priest  daily.  Confession  precedes  communion  oul^ 
in  the  case  of  adults,  who  have  reached  at  least  the 
age  of  twenty  five.  Commimion  is  uniformly  ad- 
ministered to  children  after  baptism.  Private  com- 
munion is  not  permitted.  Communicants  are  not 
allowed  to  spit  till  sunset  after  ha\'ing  received  the 
Lord's  Supper.  Eveiy  person,  even  the  priest,  has 
his  father  confessor,  to  whom  he  resorts  as  often  as 
Ids  conscience  troubles  liim. 

Besides  the  secular  clergy,  there  are  in  the  Abys- 
smian  church  monastic  clergy,  under  the  Etschega, 
who  is  next  in  rank  to  the  Abima  himself,  and  may 
be  considered,  in  point  of  theological  authority  in 
matters  of  faith,  a  kind  of  Abuna.  Under  him  are 
not  only  the  numerous  monasteries  of  Ids  ovra  order, 
but  all  the  others.  In  eveiy  great  monastery,  under 
the  abbot  are  ranged  the  diti'erent  overseers,  among 
whom  is  the  Alaka,  or  manager  of  the  property. 
The  business  of  the  Abyssinian  monks  is  the  same  as 
it  was  in  Em'ope  diuing  the  middle  ages ;  they  beg 
and  lounge  about  idle,  while  the  more  conscientious 
monks  perform  divine  service,  read  Etliiopian  books, 
or  dispute  concerning  leading  theological  questions. 
They  are  bound  by  a  vow  of  celibacy.  Their  dress 
is  mean.  A  hood,  a  dirty  cloth,  an  animal's  hide, 
and  a  leathern  gu-dle  mark  out  the  monk.  The 
number  of  the  clergy,  both  secular  and  regidar,  in 
Abyssinia,  is  very  great.  In  Shoa  alone,  they 
amount  to  12,000.  In  Gondar  they  are  proportion- 
ally stiU  more  numerous.  To  a  completely  fiunished 
church  there  are  attached  twenty  priests  and  dea- 
cons, one  of  whom  always  perfoims  the  thu-d  part  of 
the  service  of  the  week,  while  the  others  attend  to 
their  penitents,  or  to  the  instruction  of  poor  children. 
The  secular  clergj'  are  allowed  to  many  once.  The 
churches,  which  are  very  numerous,  are  generally 
bmlt  on  emiuences,  and  sliaded  by  magnificent  trees. 
They  are  circular  m  foi-m,  low  built,  with  conical 
thatched  roofs,  upon  which  glitters  a  cross  of  brass. 
The  walls  are  badly  built,  whitewashed  outside,  and 
provided  with  fom-  doors,  tm-ned  towards  the  four 
cardinal  points.  Inside,  the  walls  are  covered  with 
wTetched  pamtings  of  Mary,  the  saints,  angels,  and 
the  devil.  Scidptured  figures  are  not  allowed.  A 
com-t  rims  all  roimd  the  builduig,  which  is  set  apart 
for  the  laity  and  the  daily  morning  serWce.  It  also 
affords  a  night's  lodging  to  destitute  travellers.  The 
interior  of  the  church  is  separated  mto  two  divisions, 
one  of  which  is  the  sanctuary,  hung  roimd  with  rehcs, 
and  accessible  only  to  the  priests  and  deacons.  The 
Lord's  Supper  is  celebrated  in  this  portion  of  the 
church,  but  the  laity  are  kept  beliind  an  outstretched 
ciutain,  and  females  are  entirely  excluded.  In  the 
holy  of  holies,  behind  a  cia-tain,  stands  the  tabot,  or 
ark  of  the  covenant,  m  which  lies  a  parclmient  with 
the  names  of  the  saints  of  the  church.  AVithin  thi.'> 
part  of  the  building  only  the  ahika,  and  those  wlio 
arc  consecrated  as  priests  are  privileged  to  enter.  The 
ark  is  consecrated  with  holy  oil ;  but  none  of  the 
laity,  deacons,  or  persons  not  Clu-istians,  dare  touch 
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it,  othenvise  both  it  and  the  church  itself  must  be 
consecrated  anew.  Upon  the  ark  depends  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  church  and  of  the  surrounding  burj-ing- 
ground. 

Di^^ne  service  in  the  Abyssinian  church  consists 
of  singing  psahns,  reading  passages  from  tlie  Scrip- 
tures, and  legends  of  the  saints.  Prayers  are  ad- 
dressed to  the  Virgin  and  to  saints,  but  Mary  in  par- 
ticular is  honoured  with  the  highest  titles,  such  as 
Creator  of  the  world.  Every  beggar  utters  the 
name  of  some  one  of  the  numerous  saints,  in  order  to 
excite  pity. 

The  Abyssinian  church  observes  both  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  Sabbaths,  the  latter  of  which  they 
term  the  gi-eat  Sabbath.  They  keep  no  fewer  than 
one  hundred  and  eighty  holy  days  and  festivals.  One 
of  the  most  prominent  of  these  is  Epiphany,  on  the 
occasion  of  which  festival,  on  the  4tli  of  January, 
the  priesthood  go  out,  carrj-ing  the  ark  of  every 
church  in  the  city  or  neighbourhood  to  a  stream, 
where,  amid  songs  and  rejoicings,  the  festival  com- 
mences, and  clothes  are  given  to  the  poor.  At  mid- 
night, by  torchlight,  the  priest  steps  into  the  water 
and  blesses  it.  Then  suddenly  the  whole  crowd  of 
people  strip  themselves  quite  naked,  and  plimge  into 
tlie  consecrated  water  to  bathe,  and,  amid  sluneks 
and  noises  of  every  kind,  the  festival  tenninates. 
On  the  occasion  of  one  of  the  festivals,  thousands 
set  out  on  pilgrimage  to  Debra  Libanos,  and  fetch 
dust  from  the  gi^ave  of  the  saint,  which  they  imagine 
can  prevent  or  cure  sickness.  The  Abyssinian 
church  holds  fasting  in  very  high  estimation,  as  a 
means  of  salvation.  Every  Wednesday  and  Friday, 
and  every  day  on  wliich  the  communion  is  observed, 
is  a  fast  on  which  they  must  taste  only  nettles  and 
bare  bread.  To  the  pious  there  are  properly  two 
hundred  fast  days  in  the  year,  the  great  proportion 
of  wliich,  however,  are  not  kept;  and  still  fewer 
would  be  kept,  did  not  their  intennent  in  conse- 
crated ground  depend  on  the  strictness  of  such  ob- 
servances. Much  merit  is  considered  as  attached  to 
the  giving  of  alms  to  beggars,  pilgrims,  monks,  and 
priests,  and  bestowing  presents  upon  churches  and 
monasteries  for  their  building  and  embeUishmeiit. 
Pilgrims  are  much  respected,  and  the  man  who  has 
made  a,  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  is  distinguished 
above  all  others  as  being  most  holy,  so  that  his  bene- 
diction is  \'iewed  by  the  man  who  is  fortunate  enough 
to  receive  it,  as  possessed  of  peculiar  value  and  effi- 
cacy. 

Much  superstition  prevails  in  this  church,  ana 
amulets  and  channs  are  in  frequent  use  among  the 
people.  The  ancient  Jewish  difference  between 
clean  and  imclean  animals  is  strictly  maintained. 
Marriage  may  be  celebrated  without  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  priest,  and  is  therefore  easily  dissolved. 
This,  however,  in  the  case  of  any  man,  is  permitted 
to  happen  only  four  times.  Those  marriages  which 
are  ratified  by  the  parties  partaking  together  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  are  considered  indissoluble.    Divorce 


must  be  pronounced  by  the  priest.  Wlioever  hai 
four  wives,  and  lias  divorced  them  or  survived  them, 
is  excommunicated,  imless  he  sliall  enter  one  of  the 
orders  of  monks.  That,  however,  is  generally  done. 
It  often  happens  tliat  a  man,  without  saying  a  word, 
deserts  his  wife  and  children  and  goes  into  a  monas 
tery.  Polygamy  is  forbidden,  but,  in  defiance  of  the 
biw,  instances  arc  not  uncommon  of  priests  aiul 
nobles  liaving  foiu-  wives,  besides  numerous  concu- 
bines. It  is  customary  for  those  who  are  on  their 
death-beds  to  confess  to  a  priest  and  receive  absolu- 
tion. The  funeral  takes  place  sliortly  after  death 
amid  lamentations  such  as  were  customary  among 
the  Jew^s,  and  also  amid  nmnerously  attended  fiuieral 
repasts,  at  which  the  priests  are  present.  On  these 
occasions  suitable  passages  are  read  from  the  Bible. 
Crucifixes  are  carried  before  the  body.  The  inter- 
ment takes  place  either  in  or  near  the  church. 

The  Abyssinians  explain  then-  adherence  to  so 
many  Jewish  customs,  by  alleging  their  descent  from 
the  race  of  Jewish  kuigs.  The  whole,  indeed,  of  their 
sacred  ritual,  as  well  as  civil  customs,  is  a  strange  com- 
bination of  Jewish,  Christian,  and  Pagan  traditions. 
The  moral  and  religious  beliaviour  of  the  people  is 
far  from  satisfactory.  Indillerence  to  religious  prin - 
ciple,  laxity  of  morals,  and  habitual  indolence,  are 
tlie  prevailing  features  of  character  in  the  gi"eat  body 
of  the  people.  Heathenism  has  not  yet  entirely 
given  place  to  Cliristianlty.  In  the  mountains  of 
Ackerban,  near  Gondar,  a  tribe  of  people  are  to  be 
found  who  practise  withcraft,  and  worship  the  Cac- 
tus plant.  A  Jewish  remnant  still  exist  in  Abys- 
sinia who  expect  the  Messiah,  and  pray  to  the  an- 
gels for  his  coming.  They  live  in  the  most  ascetic 
manner,  fasting  five  times  every  week,  sleeping  only 
upon  wooden  benches,  scourging  themselves  with 
thorns,  &c.  They  join  outwardly  in  aU  Christian 
obser\ances,  but  are  regarded  by  the  people  as  Jews 
and  sorcerers. 

Amid  all  the  comiption  which  attaches  to  the 
Abyssinian  church,  the  prospects  for  that  coimtry  are 
evidently  brightening.  The  translation  of  the  Hible 
into  Amharic,  and  of  a  portion  of  it  into  the  Tigr6 
dialect,  has  conferred  a  great  boon  upon  the  people 
of  that  interestmg  countrj-.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Jowett 
has  been  mainly  instrumental  in  caUing  the  atten- 
tion of  British  Cliristiaiis  to  the  importance  of  Abys- 
sinia as  a  missionary  field.  In  18.30.  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Gobat,  who  had  been  educated  in  the  Missionary 
Institution  at  Basle,  was  sent  along  with  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Kugler  to  conduct  a  mission  in  that  countrj-. 
The  early  death  of  his  colleague  in  Adowa,  and  the 
political  commotions  which  prevailed,  compelled  Mr. 
Gobat  to  return  to  Europe.  Another  reinforcement 
was  sent  out  in  IS.'i-l;  but  foimd  themselves  unable 
to  carry  on  their  missionary  labours  in  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  country.  The  Romish  church  despatched 
a  missionary  to  Abyssinia  in  1838,  and  by  means  of 
intrigue  and  management,  the  expulsion  of  the  Pro- 
testant missionaries  was  efl'ccted.     The  I'apal  partj 
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were  now  in  liiyh  hopes  that  they  would  be  able  to 
form  a  large  faction  in  the  Abyssinian  church  in  fa- 
vour of  Rome.  Their  hopes,  however,  were  speedily 
disappointed,  by  the  appointment  to  the  office  of 
Abuna  of  a  pupil  of  the  English  Protestant  mission 
at  Cairo,  who  lost  no  time  in  using  all  his  endea- 
vours to  destroy  Romish  influence  in  Tigi'^.  A 
struggle  then  commenced,  which  has  been  can-ying 
on  ever  since,  between  the  independent  Abyssinian 
church  and  the  Papal  emissaries,  wlule  Protest-ant 
missions  have  been  contending  with  almost  insuper- 
able difficulties  which,  by  prayer  and  perseverance, 
may,  by  the  Divine  blessing,  be  yet  overcome,  and 
a  Chiistian  Church,  which  has  maintained  its  posi- 
tion since  the  fourth  century,  may  at  length  sliine 
forth  with  a  glorious  emanation  of  Christian  hght 
and  knowledge,  scattering  the  Mohammedan  and 
pagan  darkness  in  which  Africa  has  so  long  been  en- 
shrouded. 

ACACIANS,  a  sect  of  heretics  which  arose  in  the 
Clmstian  Church  in  the  fom-th  centiuy,  and  are 
usually  classed  among  the  Arian  sects.  (See  Arian- 
ISM.)  They  derived  then-  name  from  Acacius,  a 
bishop  of  Caesarea,  whom  Jerome  ranks  among  the 
most  learned  commentators  on  Scriptm-e,  and  who 
held  that  the  Son  was  hke  the  Father,  but  only  in 
respect  of  liis  vnll.  At  first  he  professed  himself 
a  Serai-Arian,  and  aftenvards  became  the  foimd- 
er  of  the  sect  of  the  Hojiceans  (wliich  see).  At 
length  he  became  an  Anomoean  or  pure  Arian, 
and  ended  with  signing  the  Nicene  creed. — The 
name  of  Acacians  was  also  given  to  a  sect  of  the 
Eutychians  or  Monophysites  (which  see),  in  the 
fifth  centm-y.  They  derived  their  name  from  Aca- 
cius, bishop  of  Constantinople.  To  put  an  end  if 
possible  to  the  disputes  which  had  so  long  been  car- 
ried on  in  reference  to  the  Person  of  Christ,  and 
which  were  disturbing  the  peace  of  both  chm-ch  and 
state,  the  Emperor  Zeno,  in  a.  d.  482,  by  the  advice 
of  Acacius,  offered  to  the  contending  parties  that  for- 
mida  of  concord  which  is  usually  called  the  Henoti- 
con.  Tliis  foiTOula,  which  was  subscribed  by  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Monophysite  party,  was  approved  by  Aca- 
cius, as  well  as  the  more  moderate  of  both  parties.  In 
this  famous  decree,  the  emperor  recognizes  the  creed 
of  the  Nicene  and  ConstantinopoUtan  councils  as  the 
only  estabhshed  and  allowed  creed  of  the  chiu-ch, 
and  declares  every  person  an  alien  from  the  true 
chiu-ch  who  would  introduce  any  other.  This  creed, 
he  says,  was  received  by  that  council  of  Ephesus 
which  condemned  Nestorius,  whom,  along  with  Eu- 
tyches,  he  pronoimces  to  be  heretics.  He  also 
acknowledges  the  twelve  chapters  of  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria to  be  sound  and  orthodox,  and  declares  Mary 
to  be  the  Mother  of  God,  and  Jesus  Clu-ist  to  be 
possessed  of  two  natures,  in  the  one  of  which  ho 
was  of  like  substance  with  the  Father,  and  in  the 
other,  of  like  substance  with  us.  This  fonnula 
of  union  was  calculated  to  unite  the  more  consi- 
derate of  both  parties.   The  Roman  ponti  (f,  Felix  III., 


however,  attacked  Acacius,  who  had  favoured,  and 
indeed  almost  originated  the  Henoticon,  as  a  be 
trayer  of  the  truth,  and  excluded  liim  from  church 
communion.  To  justify  this  severe  conduct  towards 
Acacius,  who  had  now  many  supporters,  Felix  and 
his  successors  cliarged  Acacius  with  favoiuing  the 
Monophysites.  Mosheim,  however,  alleges,  that  the 
real  gi-ound  of  this  opposition,  on  the  part  of  the 
Roman  pontiffs,  was,  that  Acacius,  by  his  actions, 
though  not  in  words,  denied  the  supremacy  of  the 
Roman  See,  and  was  extremely  eager  to  extend  the 
jurisdiction,  and  advance  the  honour  of  the  see  oi 
Constantinople.  "  The  Greeks,"  says  Mosheim,  "  de- 
fended the  character  and  memory  of  their  bishop 
against  the  aspersions  of  the  Romans.  This  con- 
test was  protracted  till  the  following  centiuy,  when 
the  pertinacity  of  the  Romans  triumphed,  and  caused 
the  names  of  Acacius  andPeterFuUo,  another  leader 
of  the  party,  to  be  struck  out  of  the  sacred  registers, 
and  consigned,  as  it  were,  to  perpetual  infamy." 
Thus  the  Acacian  sect  or  party,  who  not  only  held 
(u-mly  by  the  Nicene  creed,  in  opposition  to  the  doc- 
trinal eiTOrs  which  had  arisen,  but  also  denied  plain- 
ly the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  was  brought 
to  a  violent  end. 

ACADEMICS,  the  name  usually  apphed  to  the 
followers  of  Plato,  the  Greek  philosopher.  They 
are  generally  considered  as  having  derived  theii 
name  from  Academia,  a  gi'ove  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Athens,  favourable  to  study  and  philosophic 
thought.  The  name  Academics  is  commordy  given 
to  tln-ee  different  schools  of  philosophy — the  first, 
the  middle,  and  the  new  Academy,  all  of  them,  how- 
ever, professing  more  or  less  to  follow  the  opinions 
of  Plato ;  but  the  first,  as  being  nearest  to  his  own 
time,  being  a  more  con-ect  reflection  of  his  pecuUar 
views.  The  first  and  fimdamcntal  object  in  the 
system  of  tliis  eminent  thinker,  is  the  pursuit  of  that 
wisdom  which  contemplates  absolute  existence.  The 
material  world  he  regarded  as  consisting  of  two 
principles,  ideas,  and  matter,  and  our  impressions  of 
outward  objects  are  the  produce  of  both.  The  soul 
has  ideas  within  itself,  copies  of  the  etenial  exem- 
plars that  reside  in  the  Divine  mind,  and  these  it 
remembers  the  more  it  sees  of  their  imperfect  copies 
without.  Hence  arises  a  distinction  between  the 
world  wliich  is  perceived  by  sense,  and  the  world 
wliich  is  discerned  by  mtellect.  The  senses  present 
us  with  imperfect  objects  ever  varj-ing,  because  ever 
diverging  from  the  central  and  eternal  types.  The 
intellect,  on  the  other  hand,  possesses  the  copies  of 
these  tjTies,  certain  and  imchanging  hke  the  tj-pes 
themselves.  The  copies  reside  in  the  human,  the 
originals  or  exemplars  in  the  Divine  mind.  The 
first  existence,  according  to  Plato,  is  the  infinite 
mind ;  the  second,  the  Logos,  or  intellectual  world 
of  ideas ;  thirdly  ,  Matter,  with  its  eapabihty,  to  a 
certain  extent,  of  receiving  the  stamp  and  impres- 
sion of  those  ideas;  and,  lastly,  the  soul  of  the 
world,  imparted  to  that  world,  after  it  has  been  £* 
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Bhioned  Recording  to  the  pattern  existing  in  the 
Divine  intellect.  And  as  the  soul  of  the  world  is 
derived  from  the  infinite  mind,  so  are  mdividual 
Bouls  in  their  turn  derived  from  the  soul  of  the 
world,  whether  they  be  tlie  mtelligenccs  that  guide 
the  stars,  or  of  beings  superior  to  man  that  occupy 
the  higher  regions,  or  lastly,  of  man  liimself.  Virtue, 
in  the  system  of  Plato,  consists  in  the  highest  pos- 
sible conformity  to  the  Deity.  It  is  fourfold  in  its 
nature,  including  wi.sdom,  fortitude,  prudence  or  tem- 
perance, and  justice.  These  can  only  be  reached 
by  an  escape  from  the  senses,  and  a  return  to  the 
Di\"ine  life. 

Plato's  philosophy  was  a  system  of  lofty  idealism, 
and  from  the  subordination  to  which  it  reduced  the 
senses,  it  naturally  led,  among  thinkers  inferior  to 
Plato  himself,  to  a  system  of  scepticism.  Hence 
Arcesilaus,  the  founder  of  the  new  academy,  taught, 
that  nothing  whatever  could  be  kno^vn  with  certain- 
ty, tliat  doubt  was  the  region  in  wliich  man  wa.s  des- 
tined to  live.  No  such  opinion  was  entertained  by 
Plato.  On  the  contrary,  he  taught,  as  the  leading 
prineii)le  of  liis  system,  that  to  tind  an  absolute  and 
unconditional  ground  for  all  that  is  relative  and  con- 
ditional, is  the  true  aim  of  philosophy. 

In  the  early  ages  of  Cliristianity,  the  academic 
pliilosophy  was  held  in  very  higli  esteem,  so  much 
80  that,  wliilo  Josephus  tries  to  trace  the  philo- 
sophy of  Plato  to  the  Bible  as  its  source,  several 
of  the  Cluistian  fathers  were  of  opinion,  that  the 
phraseology  of  the  inspired  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  is.  in  some  cases,  boiTowed  from  the  plii- 
losophy of  Plato.  This  is  generally  regarded  as 
particularly  the  case  mth  the  Logos  or  Word  of 
the  Apostle  Jolni,  an  expression  identical  with  one 
which  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  Platonic 
system.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  whatever  may 
have  been  the  case  mth  the  apostles,  the  specula- 
tions of  this  profound  philosopher  afl'ected  not  a  Ut- 
tle  the  current  of  tliought  among  the  early  Christian 
writers.  Nor  could  it  fail  to  be  so,  for  as  Goethe 
reniarks,  when  speaking  of  Plato,  "  Every  thing  he 
said  had  a  relation  with  the  good,  the  beautiful,  and 
the  immutably  true."  No  philosopher,  indeed,  whe- 
ther of  ancient  or  of  modem  times,  has  more  directly 
and  habitiuilly  referred  all  tilings  in  creation  to  the 
Almighty  Creator,  and  all  things  in  providence  to 
an  All-Wise  Disposer,  than  the  illustrious  Plato. 

ABUBEKER,  (Arabic.  The  FaAer  of  the  Virgin,) 
the  immediate  successor  of  Mohammed,  and  one  of  his 
earhest  converts,  besides  being  his  father-in-law,  the 
prophet  liaving  married  his  daughter  Ayesha.  He 
was  the  faithful  friend  and  associate  of  Mohammed, 
and  by  liis  wealth  and  influence  he  was  one  of  the 
main  instruments  in  advancing  the  new  faith.  Abube- 
ker  was  the  only  companion  of  Mohammed  in  liis 
dight  from  Mecca.  Such  was  the  confidence  reposed 
in  him  by  the  followers  of  the  prophet,  tliat  they 
elected  him  his  successor,  and  in  tliis  capacity  he 
took  the  name  of  Caliph,  wliich  has  been  adopted  by 


all  who  succeeded  him.  His  right  to  the  succes- 
sion was  at  first  disi)utcd  by  All,  the  soii-in  law  oi 
the  prophet,  who,  however,  at  length  was  compelled 
to  acknowledge  his  authority.  The  fierce  contest, 
however,  which  ensued  between  the  two  claimant.^ 
led  to  a  schism  whicli  has  divided  the  Moliamme- 
dans  into  two  great  factions,  who  entertain  towards 
each  other  the  most  unplacablc  liatred  to  this  day. 
The  two  opposing  sects  are  named  the  Somiiteji  and 
the  Schiites,  the  former  considering  Abubeker,  Omar, 
and  Othmaii  as  the  legitimate  successors  of  Mo- 
hammed, and  the  latter  viewing  these  three  caliphs 
as  usurpers  and  intruders.  Among  the  Sonnitcs  or 
followers  of  Abubeker  are  to  be  ranked  tlie  Turk.-^, 
Tartars,  Arabians,  and  greater  part  of  the  Indian  Mo- 
hammedans; whereas  the  Persians  and  subjects  ol 
the  Great  Mogul  are  Schiites  or  followers  of  Ali. 
Hence  the  deep-rooted  antipathy  which  has  long 
subsisted  between  the  Turks  and  the  Persians.  See 
SoNNiTEs — Schiites. 

ACAFOTU,  a  peculiar  ceremony  which  is  ob- 
sen'ed  by  some  of  the  modem  Jews  on  the  Continent. 
^V^len  a  Jew  has  died,  and  the  coflm  has  been  nailed 
down,  ten  chosen  persons  of  the  chief  relatives  and 
friends  of  the  deceased,  turn  seven  times  round  the 
coffin,  offering  up,  all  the  while,  their  prayers  to 
God  for  Ills  departed  soul. 

ACATHYSTUS,  (Gr.a,  notjcathio),  to  sit,)  a  hymn 
used  by  the  Greek  church  in  honour  of  the  Virgin 
-Mary.  It  receives  its  name  from  the  circumstance, 
that  it  is  sung  while  the  congregation  are  not  sitting, 
but  standing.  The  occasion  of  the  composition  of  tliia 
hymn  is  rather  curious.  In  the  reign  of  Heraelius, 
the  city  of  Constantinople,  having  been  besieged  by 
the  Persians,  was  in  danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  when  tlie  patriarch  Sergius,  carrying  in 
his  anns  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  and  attended  by  a 
great  crowd  of  people,  otlcrcd  up  prayers  to  God  in 
behalf  of  the  city ;  upon  which  Heraelius  obtained  a 
remarkable  -lictory  over  his  enemies.  The  same 
thing  is  also  said  to  have  happened  in  the  time  of 
Constantine  Pogonatus  and  Leo  Isaurus.  Hence  a 
hymn  to  the  Virgin  was  appointed  to  be  sung  ou 
every  fifth  Simday  in  Lent. 

ACCA  LARENTIA,  a  mj-thical  woman  occur- 
ring in  the  legends  of  early  Roman  history.  According 
to  some  accoimts  she  was  the  wife  of  the  shepherd 
Faustulus,  and  the  nurse  of  Romulus  and  Remus, 
after  they  had  been  taken  from  the  she-wolf.  Othei-s 
represent  her  as  having  lived  in  the  reign  of  An- 
cus  Martins,  who  instituted  a  festival  in  her  honour 
called  the  Lare.ntalia  (which  see),  at  which  sacri- 
fices were  offered  to  the  Lares. 

ACCENSORn,  or  Liguteks,  a  name  sometime.-! 
given  to  the  Acolytes  (which  see),  in  the  early 
Latin  church,  because  one  of  the  duties  of  the  office 
to  which  they  were  ordained  was  to  light  the  can 
dies  of  the  church.  Accordingly,  in  the  canon 
of  ordination  laid  down  by  the  fourth  coimcil  ot 
Cartilage,  it  is  expressly  provided,  tluit  an  acolyth 
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8haU,  when  ordained,  receive  a  candlestick  witli  a 
taper  in  it  from  the  archdeacon,  that  he  may  under- 
stand that  he  is  appointed  to  hght  the  candles. 
Bingliam  very  properly  thinks,  that  this  refers  to 
nothing  more  than  the  lighting  of  the  candles  when 
the  church  met  for  sen-ice  at  the  lucernalis  oratio,  or 
time  of  evening  prayer  This  office  has  been  ex- 
changed in  the  modem  Latin  or  Roman  Catholic 
church  for  that  of  the  ceroferarii,  or  taper-bearers, 
whose  office  is  only  to  walk  before  the  deacons,  &c. 
with  lighted  tapers  in  their  hands. 

ACCESSUS,  one  of  the  modes  which  is  frequently 
resorted  to  in  electmg  the  Pope  of  Rome.  When  the 
cardinals  have  given  their  votes,  a  scnitiny  is  made 
which  consists  in  collecting  and  examining  the  votes 
^ven  in  by  printed  billets,  wliich  the  cardinals  put 
into  a  chaUce  that  stands  on  the  altar  of  the  cliapel 
tvhere  they  are  met  together  to  choose  the  Pope. 
If  the  votes  do  not  rise  to  a  sufficient  number,  bil- 
lets are  taken  in  order  to  choose  the  Pope  by  way 
of  acce.imns.  According  to  this  mode,  wliich  is  in- 
tended to  con-ect  the  scrutiny,  they  give  their  votes  by 
other  billets,  on  which  is  wiitten  accedo  Domino,  &c., 
when  they  join  their  vote  to  that  of  another ;  or 
accedo  nemlm,  when  they  adliere  to  their  first  vote. 
The  practice  of  the  acce-ssus  seems,  to  be  derived  from 
the  ancient  method  of  voting  in  the  Roman  senate. 
Wlien  one  senator  was  of  another's  opinion,  he  rose 
up  and  went  over  to  his  colleague  with  whom  he 
agi-eed.     See  Cardinal — Pope. 

ACCURSED.    See  Anathema,  Curse. 

ACDAH,  a  name  given  by  the  idolatrous  Arabs 
to  a  species  of  arrows,  without  iron  and  feathers, 
which  were  used  for  purposes  of  divination.  Dr. 
Jamieson,  in  his  valuable  edition  of  '  Paxton's  Illus- 
trations of  Scripture,'  thus  describes  the  process  from 
D'Herbelot :  "  The  ancient  idolatrous  Arabs  used  a 
sort  of  lots,  which  were  called  lots  by  arrows.  These 
an-ows  were  without  heads  or  feathers;  they  were 
three  in  number ;  upon  one  of  them  was  wiitten, 
'  Command  me.  Lord ;'  upon  the  second, '  Forbid,  or 
prevent.  Lord.'  The  tliird  arrow  was  blank.  When 
any  one  wanted  to  determine  on  a  course  of  action, 
he  went  with  a  present  to  the  diviner  (who  was 
the  chief  priest  of  the  temple),  who  drew  one  of  his 
arrows  from  his  bag.  and  if  the  arrow  of '  command' 
appeared,  he  immediately  set  about  the  affair ;  if 
that  of  prohibition  appeared,  he  defeired  the  execu- 
tion of  his  enterprise  for  a  whole  year:  when  the 
blank  arrow  came  out.  he  was  to  draw  again.  The 
Arabs  consulted  these  arrows  in  all  their  affau-s, 
particularly  their  warUke  expeditions."  To  these 
remarks,  it  may  be  added,  that  divination  by  ar- 
rows was  used  also  by  the  Arabs  in  the  case  of  mar- 
riages, the  circumcision  of  their  cliildren,  and  on 
setting  out  on  a  joiuney.  Tliis  kind  of  di\-ination 
is  expiessly  prohibited  in  the  Koran.  We  find  an 
allusion  to  the  same  practice  in  Ezek.  xxi.  21 :  "  For 
the  king  of  Babylon  stood  at  the  parting  of  the 
way,  at  the  head  of  the  two  ways,  to  use  divina- 


tion :  he  made  his  airoios  brijitt,  he  consulted  with 
unages,   he  looked  in  the   liver."      See   DrvTNA- 

TIOS. 

ACEPHALI,  a  term  applied  in  Ecclesiastical 
History  to  those  bLshops  who  were  exempt  from 
the  discipline  and  jiurisdiction  of  their  ordinary  bishop 
or  pati-iarch.  It  was  a  name  particularly  given  to  a 
sect  of  the  Eutychians  or  Monophysites,  in  the  fifth 
century.  AVhen  Peter  Moggus,  bishop  of  Alexan- 
dria, gave  in  his  adherence  to  the  Henoticon  or  for- 
mula of  concord  proposed  by  the  Emperor  Zeno, 
those  who  rejected  the  Henoticon  formed  themselves 
into  a  new  party,  which  was  called  that  of  the  Acepha- 
li,  because  they  were  deprived  of  their  head  or  leader. 
The  date  of  their  appearance  is  a.  d.  482.  From  the 
time  of  the  councU  of  Chalcedon  the  Eutychians  gra- 
dually departed  from  the  peculiar  views  of  Eutyches, 
and  therefore  discarded  the  name  of  Eutychians, 
and  assiuned  the  more  appropriate  one  of  Monophy- 
sites, which  indicated  their  distinguishing  tenet,  that 
the  two  natm'es  of  Christ  were  so  united,  as  to  con- 
stitute but  one  natiu-e.  The  whole  party,  there- 
fore, ha^Tng  long  renoimced  Eutyches  as  their  leader, 
when  a  part  of  them  renounced  also  Peter  Jloggus, 
they  were  indeed  Acephali,  without  a  head.  The 
name  came  at  length  to  be  applied  to  all  wlio  re- 
fused to  admit  the  decrees  of  the  coimcil  of  Chal- 
cedon. In  the  sixth  centmy,  the  Emperor  Justi- 
nian was  persuaded  by  Theodorus  of  Csesarea  to  \ 
believe  that  the  Acephali  would  retiun  to  the  church, 
provided  certain  obnoxious  writings  favourable  to  the 
Nestorian  heresy  were  condemned.  In  a.  d.  544, 
accordingly,  the  emperor  pubUshed  a  decree,  which  is 
usually  called  Justinian's  creed,  and  which  professes 
to  define  the  Cathohc  faith,  as  estabUshed  by  the 
first  four  general  coimcUs,  those  of  Nice,  Constan- 
tinople, Ephesus,  and  Chalcedon,  and  to  condemn  the 
opposite  eiTors.  Tliree  chapters  or  subjects  were 
condemned  by  Justinian :  1st,  The  person  and  writ- 
ings of  Theodorus  of  Mopsuestia,  whom  the  decree 
pronounced  a  heretic  and  a  Nestorian ;  2d,  The  writ- 
ings of  Theodoret,  bishop  of  C}"prus,  so  far  as  they 
favom-ed  Xestorianism,  or  opposed  C^tiI  of  Alexan- 
di-ia  and  liis  twelve  anathemas ;  3d,  An  Epistle  said 
to  have  been  written  by  Ibas,  bishop  of  Edessa,  to 
one  Maris,  a  Persian,  which  eensiu'ed  Cyril  and  the 
first  coimcil  of  Ephesus,  and  favoured  the  cause  ol 
Nestorius.  Much  and  violent  opposition  was  raised 
to  this  decree ;  but  Justinian  was  resolved  to  per- 
severe, and  he  again  condemned  the  three  chapters 
by  a  new  edict  in  A.  D.  551.  The  matter  was  at 
last  refen-ed  to  a  general  council,  which  assembled 
at  Constantinople  in  a.  d.  553,  and  which  is  usually 
called  the  fifth  general  cotmcil.  Here  the  creed  of 
Justinian  was  in  substance  ratified,  but  few  of  the 
Western  bishops  were  present,  and  many  of  them 
dissenting  from  the  decrees  of  the  coimcil,  canied 
their  opposition  so  far  as  to  secede  from  communion 
with  tlie  Roman  pontitf.    See  Monophysites. 

ACERRA,  a  censer  used  by  the  ancient  Romans 
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m  their  sacred  rites,  for  burning  incense  It  was  also 
cjiUed  tlmribulmn.    See  Censer,  Sacuifice. 

ACESIUS,  a  name  given  to  the  Pagiin  deity 
Apollo,  as  being  the  avcrter  of  evil.  Under  tliis 
name  he  was  worshipped  in  Elis,  where  he  had  a 
splendid  temple.     See  Ai'Ollo. 

ACHELOUS,  the  deity  who  presided  over  tlie 
river  Aclieloiis,  wliich  was  aocountcd  one  of  tlie 
greatest  and  moat  ancient  rivers  of  Greece.  This 
was  from  the  earliest  times  regarded  as  a  great  divi- 
nity throughout  Greece,  and  he  was  invoked  in 
prayers,  oaths,  and  sacrilices.  Zeus  of  Dodona  usu- 
ally added  to  each  oracle  he  gave,  the  command  to 
oftcr  sacrifices  to  Achelous.  He  was  considered  to 
be  the  source  of  all  nourishment. 

ACHERON,  one  of  tlie  rivers  alleged  in  the  Pa- 
gan theology  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  rim 
through  the  infernal  regions.  The  idea  may  have 
arisen  from  tlie  circumstance,  that  a  river  bearing 
that  name  was  found  in  Epirus,  a  country  whicli  the 
earliest  Greeks  regarded  as  the  end  of  the  world  in  the 
west,  and  thence  they  considered  it  as  the  entrance 
into  the  lower  world.  Homer  describes  it  as  a  river 
of  Hades,  and  Virgil  as  the  principal  river  of  Tar- 
tarus. Late  ^\Titors  use  tlie  word  Aclieron  to  denote 
tiie  lower  world  in  general. 

ACHEKUSIA,  a  lake  in  Epinis,  tlirough  which 
the  Acheron  (lowed,  and  which  was  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  lower  regions  of  the  Pagans.  Va- 
rious other  lakes  bearing  the  same  name  were  also 
regarded  as  passing  through  the  shades  below,  and 
among  these  was  one  near  Memphis  in  Egypt,  to 
which  the  Egyptians  used  to  cairy  their  dead  bodies 
to  be  deposited  in  the  seiiulchres  erected  for  them. 

ACHIN,  a  deity  worshipped  among  the  Adigli^, 
a  race  of  modem  Circassians.  He  is  regarded  as  the 
god  of  homed  cattle,  and  is  so  popular  among  his 
victims,  that  the  cow  otl'ercd  to  him  leaves  lier  com- 
panions of  her  own  accord,  with  the  calm  desire  and 
uitention  of  being  so  honourably  sacrificed. 

ACHTAKIEL,  one  of  the  three  ministering  an- 
gels, alleged  by  the  Rabljinical  traditions  to  be  en- 
gaged in  heaven  in  weaving  or  making  garlands  out 
of  the  pra3'ers  of  the  Israelites  in  the  Hebrew  tongue. 

AC(EMETAE,  an  order  of  monks  instituted  in 
the  beginning,  or  as  IJaronius  alleges,  towards  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century,  by  a  pereon  of  the  name 
of  Alexander,  under  the  auspices  of  Gcimadius  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Tliey  were  called 
Acoemetae,  or  sleepless,  because  they  so  regulated 
their  worsliip  that  it  was  never  intermpted  by 
day  or  by  night,  one  class  of  the  brethren  suc- 
ceeding another  continually.  Tlie  piety  of  these 
watchers  caused  them  to  be  held  in  great  veneration, 
and  many  monasteries  were  built  for  their  use.  One 
of  these  was  erected  by  Studius,  a  wealthy  Roman 
nobleman,  and  from  him  the  monks  who  inhabited 
that  building  were  called  Studitcs.  This  Bingham 
supposes  to  be  the  first  instance  of  monks  taking 
their  name  from  the  founder  of  a  monastery.     Tills 


order  of  monks  in  484  opposed  Acacius,  patriarcli  of 
Constantinople,  in  his  support  of  tlic  llenoticon,  anil 
in  the  sixth  century  they  fell  themselves  into  the 
Xestorian  heresy,  and  were  condemned  in  A.  i>.  532, 
by  the  Emperor  Justinian  and  l'(jpe  John  II.  The 
])ractice  of  ]iraying  day  and  night  is  supposed  to  have 
been  founded  on  a  literal  adlicrence  to  the  apos- 
tolic admonition,  Ist  Tliess.  v.  17,  "  Pray  without 
ceasing." 

ACOLYTES,  or  Acolyths,  an  order  of  office- 
bearers in  the  Latin  church.  Several  Romish  writers, 
particularly  IJaronius  and  liellarniine,  assert,  that  this 
and  the  other  minor  ordera  of  their  clergy  were  in- 
stituted by  the  apostles.  The  greater  number,  how- 
ever, both  of  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  cli%'ine», 
maintain  that  they  were  unknown  until  the  third 
century.  Cyprian,  in  the  middle  of  that  ccnturj-, 
and  Cornelius,  a  coteinjioraiy  of  C_\^)ria^,  mention 
the  acol)-tes  expressly  by  name.  They  were  im- 
knowTi  in  the  Greek  churcli  luitil  the  fifth  century. 
The  fourth  council  of  Carthage  decrees  the  form  o/ 
their  ordination,  and  bricfiy  explains  the  nature  ol 
their  ofiice.  The  canon  which  treats  of  this  subject 
is  as  follows  :  "  AVheii  any  acolyth  is  ordained,  the 
bishop  shall  infomi  him  how  he  is  to  behave  himsell 
in  his  oflice ;  and  he  .shall  receive  a  candlestick  with 
a  taper  in  it  from  the  archdeacon,  that  he  may  under- 
stand that  he  is  appointed  to  liglit  tlie  candles  of  the 
church.  He  shall  also  receive  an  empty  pitcher  to 
furnish  wine  for  the  eucharist  of  the  blood  of  Christ." 
They  were  not  ordained  by  imposition  of  hands,  but 
only  by  the  bishop's  appointment.  Some  think  that 
they  had  another  office — to  accompany  and  attend 
the  bishop  whei-evcr  he  went,  and  that  on  this  ac- 
count they  were  called  acolyths  or  followers.  The 
meaning  of  the  word  is  simply  an  attendant,  or  one 
who  continually  waits  upon  another.  Bingham  sup- 
poses that  they  may  have  received  the  name  from 
their  havuig  been  obliged  to  attend  at  funerals  in 
company  of  the  canoiu'cw  and  ascctria:.  They  re- 
ceived also  the  name  of  Accensokii  (which  see),  or 
lighters.  In  the  church  of  Rome,  in  the  present 
d.ay,  the  office  of  the  acolyte  is  usually  held  by  mere 
boys,  and  is  properly  a  menial  office.  .And  yet  the 
acolyte  has  his  ordination,  in  which  the  bishop,  hav- 
ing presented  him  with  an  extinguished  wax  taper 
and  an  empty  jar  or  vase,  addresses  to  him  the  fol 
lowing  admonition :  "  Having  imdertaken,  most 
dear  son,  the  office  of  an  acolyte,  consider  what  you 
undertake.  It  is  the  jiart  of  the  acolyte  to  cany  the 
wax  bearer,  to  kindle  the  lights  of  the  chm-ch,  to 
minister  wine  and  water  at  the  eucharist.  Study 
therefore  to  fulfil  your  office  worthily.  .  .  .  Lei 
your  light  so  sliine  before  men,  that  they  may  see 
your  good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father  which  is 
in  heaven,"  &c.  The  prayers  and  rubrics  for  the 
acolyte  occupy  together  tlirce  pages  of  the  I'ontifi 
calc  Romamtin  In  Rome,  the  acolytes  are  diWded 
into  three  classes.  L  lihe palatine,  who  wait  upon 
the   Pope.     2    The  stationarii,  who   serve   in  the 
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church ;  and,  3.  The  regiunarii,  who  atteud  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  city,  a  sort  of  beiullcs. 

ACROB,  tlie  superintendent  of  the  angeis,  accord- 
ing to  the  rehgiou  of  the  Guerres  (whicli  see). 

ACROSTIC,  a  fonn  of  poetical  composition  among 
I  he  Hebrews,  composed  of  twenty-two  lines  or 
stanzas  according  to  the  number  of  letters  in  the 
Hebrew  alphabet,  each  line  or  stanza  beginning  with 
each  letter  ui  its  order.  There  are  twelve  hymns  of 
this  kind  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  hundi-ed  and 
nineteenth  Psahn  is  the  most  remarkable  specimen 
of  it.  Augustine  in  the  fifth  century  wrote  Latin 
verses  of  this  kind,  called  Abecedarii  (which  see). 

ACT  OF  FAITH.    See  Auto  da  Fe'. 

AD,  the  father,  according  to  Mohammedan  tradi- 
tion, of  one  of  the  four  tribes  or  nations  of  the  pri- 
mitive or  ancient  Arabians.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
the  son  of  the  scripture  Uz,  the  son  of  Aram,  son  of 
Shem,  son  of  Noah.  At  the  confusion  of  tongues. 
Ad  went  to  the  southern  part  of  Ai-abia  called  Ha- 
dramaut.  Wlien  the  Ai-abians  speak  of  any  thing 
as  ha\Tng  hg'  ^ened  very  long  ago,  they  make  use 
of  the  proverbiii;  expression,  "  This  was  in  the  tunes 
of^rf." 

ADAB,  whatever  Mohammed  has  done  once  or 
Hvice,  and  is  on  that  accoimt  lawful  to  be  done  by 
any  of  his  followers. 

ADAD,  a  Pagan  deity  of  the  ancient  Assyrians 
representing  the  sim.  The  name  signified  in  their 
language  one.  He  was  usually  pamted  with  beams 
shooting  downwards  towards  the  earth,  thus  indi- 
cating that  the  earth  was  indebted  for  its  produc- 
tiveness to  the  genial  warmth  of  the  sun's  raj-s. 
Some  are  of  opinion,  that  the  true  name  of  this  deity 
was  Hadad,  identical  with  the  Benhadad  of  scriptiure, 
the  second  of  the  name,  who  is  .'^aid  by  Josephus  to 
liave  been  deified  after  his  death.  Others  suppose 
that  Isaiah  the  prophet  refers  to  this  worship  of  the 
sun,  imder  the  name  of  Achad,  which  means  in  He- 
brew one  alone.  The  wife  of  Adad  was  called  Adar- 
GYRIS  (which  see). 

ADALBERTINES,  a  Christian  sect  wliich  arose 
in  the  eighth  centmy,  deriving  both  its  origin  and 
name  from  Adalbert,  a  Frenchman,  who  obtained 
consecration  as  a  bishop  against  the  wiU  of  Boniface, 
who,  from  his  zeal  in  promoting  the  Papal  cause,  has 
been  sometimes  tenned  the  apo.stle  of  Germany. 
The  cliief  scene  of  Adalbert's  labours  was  Frauconia, 
and  from  Ins  opposition  to  many  of  the  doctrines,  as 
well  as  the  authority  of  Rome,  he  was  denounced 
by  Boniface  as  a  pubHc  heretic,  and  blasphemer  of 
God  and  the  Catholic  faith.  He  was  condenuied  ac- 
cordingly by  the  Roman  pontiff  Zacharias,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Boniface,  in  a  council  convened  at  Rome, 
A.  D.  748.  He  appears  to  have  died  in  prison.  His 
followers  held  him  in  great  veneration.  He  was  ac- 
cused, however,  of  liaving  fabricated  ;m  epistle  wliich 
pui-ported  to  have  been  written  by  our  Lord  Jesus 
Qirist,  and  to  have  fallen  down  from  heaven  at  Je- 
rusalem, where  it  was  foimd  by  the  archimgel  Mi- 


chael, near  the  gate  of  Ephraim.  Semler  conjectures, 
and  not  without  some  probabiUty,  tliat  this  epistle 
was  framed  by  the  enemies  of  Adalbert,  and  palmed 
upon  him  for  the  sake  of  injiuing  his  reputation. 
Enough  may  be  gathered  from  the  represeniations 
wliich  Boniface  made  concerning  this  remarkable 
man,  to  con^Tnce  us  that  his  chief  ofl'ence  consisted 
in  resisting  Papal  rule,  leading  gi-eat  multitudes,  as 
was  alleged,  to  despise  the  bishops  and  forsake  the 
ancient  churches. 

ADAJUC  DISPENSATION.  The  primevaJ 
form  of  religion  was  of  course  that  which  existed  in 
the  da3'S  of  Adam,  the  progenitor  of  the  human  fa- 
mily. Created  in  a  state  of  perfect  innocence  and 
purity,  he  enjoyed  direct  and  immediate  fellowship 
with  his  God.  It  is  difficult  for  man  in  his  fallen 
state  to  form  an  adequate  conception  of  the  religion 
or  rehgious  worship  of  an  unfallen  creature.  The 
mind,  the  heart,  the  whole  natm'e  were  habitually 
du'ected  towards  God.  Religion  in  such  a  case  was 
strictly  spiritual ;  forms  were  scarcely  necessary. 
But  scriptm-e  conve)'s  to  us  the  impression  that  God 
dealt  with  Adam  not  as  an  individual,  but  as  the  re- 
presentative and  head  of  that  race  which  was  to  be 
descended  from  him.  Perfect  oberhence  to  the  will 
of  the  Divine  Being  was  demanded  of  him,  not  as  an 
individual  creature  merely,  responsible  for  his  own 
acts,  but  as  the  federal  head  of  an  entire  race.  Life 
in  the  highest  and  pm-est  sense,  the  hfe  of  the  soul 
as  well  as  of  the  body,  life  not  limited  to  a  few  short 
years  only,  but  stretching  tliroughout  the  endless 
ages  of  eternity ;  and  what  is  more,  not  his  own  life 
merely,  but  the  life  of  the  whole  human  race,  hung 
suspended  on  his  obedience  to  the  divine  will,  em- 
bodied in  a  single  precept,  "  Do  this,  and  thou  shall 
live ;  transgress,  and  thou  shalt  die ;"  such  were  the 
tenns  of  the  original  dispensation  or  economy  under 
which  Adam  was  originally  placed.  Even  at  the 
very  outset  of  the  world's  histoiy,  man  was  made  to 
feel  his  dependence,  and  to  recognise  his  responsi- 
bility. He  was  under  law,  and  must  render  an  ac- 
coimt to  the  Lawgiver.  But  the  law  of  the  loving 
Creator  was  itself  an  expression  of  his  love.  It  was 
accompanied  both  with  promises  and  penalties ;  pro- 
mises in  case  of  obedience,  and  penalties  in  case  ol 
disobedience.  And  these,  to  man,  a  sentient  crea- 
ture, were  exhibited  in  a  sensible  form.  The  tree  of 
life  in  paradise  indicated  the  promise,  and  the  tree 
of  good  and  evil  indicated  the  condition  on  wliich 
both  the  promise  and  the  penalty  rested.  On  tliis 
subject.  Dr.  Candhsh  makes  the  following  apposite 
remarks,  in  his  '  Contributions  towards  the  Exposi- 
tion of  Genesis : '  "  The  tree  of  Ufe  eWdently  tj-pi- 
fied  and  represented  that  eternal  life  which  was  the 
portion  of  man  at  first,  and  is  become  in  Christ  Jesus 
his  portion  again.  It  is  found,  accordingly,  both  in 
the  paiadise  wliich  was  lost,  and  in  the  paradise 
which  is  regained.  For,  '  saith  the  Spirit  to  tlie 
chm-ches.  To  liim  that  over:ometh  will  I  give  to  eal 
of  the  tree  of  lite  wliich  is  in  the  midst  of  the  gar- 
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dcii;' — the  garden,  which  is  become  at  last  a  city, 
for  the  multitude  of  the  redeemed  to  dwell  in.  (Hev. 
li.  7.  See  also  K'"7.  xxii.  2,  14.)  Uy  the  use  of  tliis 
tree,  man  was  reminded  continuaJly  of  his  depoiKl- 
ence.  He  had  no  life  in  himself,  lie  received  hie 
at  every  instant  anew  from  Him  in  whom  alone  is 
life.  And  of  this  continual  reception  of  life,  his  con- 
tinual participation  of  the  tree  of  life  was  a  standing 
sjTnbol.  Again  he  is  reminded  of  what  is  liis  part 
in  the  covenant,  of  the  tenns  on  which  he  holds  the 
favour  of  liis  God,  which  is  his  life.  The  fatal  tree 
is  to  him,  even  before  his  fall,  in  a  certain  sense  the 
tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  It  is  a 
standing  memorial  of  the  reality  of  the  distinction. 
It  suggests  the  possibility  of  evil — of  disobedience, 
— which  otherNvise,  in  tlie  absence  of  all  lust,  might 
not  occur.  And  so  it  is  a  test  and  token  of  his  sub- 
mission to  his  Maker's  will.  Hence  the  titness  of 
this  expedient,  as  a  trial  of  his  obedience.  If  he  was 
to  be  tried  at  all,  it  could  scarcely,  in  paradise,  be 
otherwise  than  by  means  of  a  positive  precept.  And 
the  more  insignitieant  the  matter  of  that  precept  was, 
the  better  was  it  litted  for  being  a  trial.  The  less 
was  the  temptation  bcforeliand ;  the  greater,  conse- 
quently, the  sin.  Such  a  tree,  then,  might  well  ser\'e 
the  purpose  intended.  It  might  seal  and  ratify  his 
compliance  with  the  ^¥ill  of  God,  and  his  enjoyment 
of  the  life  of  God ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  might 
occasion  liis  sin  and  his  death." 

How  long  Adam  continued  to  yield  obedience  to 
the  law  of  God  we  are  not  informed ;  but  in  an  e^il 
hour  he  lent  a  too  ready  ear  to  the  suggestions  of 
the  tempter,  and  having  incuned  the  penalty  of  dis- 
obedience, and  fallen  under  the  displeasure  of  liis 
God,  the  original  Adamic  dispensation  was  brought 
to  a  close.  This  religion  and  worship  of  innocence 
gave  place  to  the  religion  and  worship  of  a  faUen 
creature,  with  whom  God  must  deal,  if  he  deal  at 
all,  in  another  and  far  dilVerent  way  from  that  which 
characterized  liis  early  intercourse  with  man. 

ADAMITES,  a  sect  of  heretics  which  sprimg  up 
in  the  second  centui-y.  They  derived  their  name 
from  a  distinguishing  tenet  which  they  held, — that 
since  the  death  of  Christ,  his  followers  were  as  inno- 
cent as  Adam  before  the  fall.  Hence  they  are  said 
by  E|)iphanius  to  have  worshipped  naked  in  their 
assemblies.  Their  church  they  called  Paradise,  the 
paradise  promised  by  God  to  the  righteous.  They 
held  tliat  clothes  are  the  badges  of  sin,  and  therefore 
ought  not  to  be  worn  by  those  that  have  been  deh- 
vered  from  sin  by  Christ.  They  maintained  that 
marriages  were  unlawful  among  Christians,  because, 
if  Adam,  they  alleged,  liad  not  sinned,  there  would 
have  been  no  marriages.  The  accoimts  of  the  an- 
ijient  wTiters  in  regard  to  this  sect  are  very  contra- 
Uctor)-,  and  some  of  the  modems  have  even  gone  so 
far  as  to  deny  that  such  a  sect  ever  existed.  Both 
lipiphanius  and  Augustine  describe  this  singidar  sect 
with  great  minuteness.  They  originated  from  Pro- 
dicus,  who  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  Carpocra- 


tians,  one  of  the  Gnostic  sects.  Ur.  Lardner  argue? 
very  strenuously  against  the  existence  of  the  Adam- 
ites, no  ancient  writer  before  Epiiihanius  having  even 
alluded  to  such  a  sect.  But  if  the  allegation  tluu 
Adamites  existed  in  the  second  centurj'  be  unfounded, 
it  is  an  imdeniable  fact  that  in  the  twelfth  century 
a  .<ect  of  this  kind  made  its  appearance,  headed  by 
one  Taudamus,  who  propagated  his  errors  at  Ant- 
werp, m  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Henry  the  Fifth. 
Tins  heretic  had  a  great  number  of  followers.  The 
sect,  liowevcr,  did  not  last  long  after  his  death,  but 
another  sunilar  sect  appeared  imder  the  name  of 
Turlupins,  in  Savoy  and  Uauphiny,  where  they  com 
mittcd  the  most  immoral  actions  in  open  day. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  lifteeuth  century,  one 
Picard,  a  native  of  Flanders,  taught  doctrines  allied 
to  those  which  have  been  ascribed  to  the  Adamites 
Picard  pretended  that  he  was  sent  into  the  world  at 
a  new  Adam,  to  re-establish  the  law  of  nature.  Tliia 
sect,  which  held  its  religious  assemblies  during  the 
night,  foimd  some  partizans  in  Poland,  Holland,  and 
England.  It  is  said  that  in  1681  some  Adamitet 
were   discovered    in    Holland.      See    Beguauds — 

PlCAKDS. 

ADAM  ICADMON,  the  name  of  a  prinjtivf 
emanation  in  the  aibbalistic  philosopliy  of  the  Jews 
which  is  regarded  as  at  once  the  image  of  God  aiui 
the  tj-pe  of  man,  and  from  w  liich  proceed  decreasing 
stages  of  emanations  called  Sephirotus.  See  Cab- 
bala. 

ADAR,  the  twelfth  month  of  the  ecclesiastiaU 
year,  and  the  sixth  of  the  ci'S'il  year  among  the  He- 
brews. It  consists  of  only  twenty -nine  days,  and  cor- 
responds with  part  of  our  February  and  March.  On 
the  third  day  of  Adar  the  building  of  the  second 
temple  at  Jerusalem  was  tinished  iuid  dedicated  with 
gi'eat  solemnity.  A  fast  in  commemoration  of  the 
dejith  of  Moses  is  celebrated  by  the  Jews  on  the 
seventh  day  of  this  month.  On  the  tliirtecnth,  they 
celebrate  what  is  called  Esther's  fast,  and  on  the 
fourteenth  they  keep  the  festival  of  Purim,  in  me- 
morial of  the  deliverance  of  the  Jews  from  the 
cruel  designs  of  Ilaman.  A  feast  is  held  on  the 
twenty-fifth,  in  commemoration  of  Jehoiachira,  king 
of  Judah,  who  was  advanced  by  EWl-SIerodach  above 
other  kings  that  were  at  his  coui-t.  As  the  lunar 
year,  which  has  been  followed  by  the  Jews  in  their 
calculations,  is  shorter  than  the  solar  by  eleven  days, 
and  as  these  days,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  amoimt 
to  a  month,  an  intercalaiy  month  is  then  inserted, 
which  tbey  call  Vearlar,  or  a  second  Adar,  and  which 
consists  of  twcnty-nme  days. 

ADARGYRIS,  the  wife  of  the  pagan  deity  Adad 
(which  see),  and  usually  represented  with  rays  shoot- 
ing upwards,  thus  indicating  that  she  who  denoted 
the  earth,  looked  for  all  her  fertility  and  productive- 
ness to  the  sun  in  the  heavens. 

ADDEPHAGIA,  a  pagan  goddess  representing 
gluttony.  She  had  a  temple  in  Sicily,  in  which  was 
a  statue  of  Ceres. 
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ADDIR,  the  miijhty  Father,  a  uame  applied  to  tlie 
tiiie  Grod  by  the  Philistines,  because  he  liad  visited 
the  Egypitians  with  plagues. 

ADE,  an  idol  of  the  Hindus  represented  with 
four  aims. 

ADELIAH,  the  name  which  the  followers  of  Ali 
(which  see),  among  the  Mohammedans  take  to  them- 
selves. The  word  denotes  properly  in  Arabic,  the 
sect  of  the  Just ;  but  the  other  Mohammedans  call 
them  Schiiah,  the  sect  of  the  Revolted.  See  Schiites. 

ADEONA,  a  goddess  worsliipped  by  the  ancient 
Romans,  as  one  of  their  inferior  deities.  Augustine 
says  that  she  enabled  people  to  walk ;  hence  she  was 
invoked  in  going  abroad,  and  in  retiu'nlng  home. 

ADESSENARIANS,  from  adesse,  to  be  present,  a 
tenn  applied  at  the  Reformation  to  the  followers  of 
Luther,  who,  while  they  denied  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
substautiation,  nevertheless  held  the  literal  and  real 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  elements  of  the  eucharist. 
They  received  also  the  name  of  impanitores.  The 
Adessenarians  were  far  from  being  agreed  in  refer- 
ence to  the  mode  in  which  the  real  presence  existed; 
some  being  persuaded  that  the  body  of  Cluist  is  in 
the  bread ;  others,  that  it  is  about  the  bread  ;  others, 
that  it  is  loith  the  bread ;  and  others  still,  that  it  is 
under  the  bread.  See  Lutherans  —  Lord's 
Supper. 

ADHEil,  one  of  the  most  ancient  Mohammedan 
Quietists,  who  is  said  to  have  obtained  in  one  of  his 
visions  the  liigh  privilege  of  ha\ing  his  name  wi-itten 
by  an  angel  among  those  who  love  God.  "  Hell," 
he  said,  "  was  preferable  with  the  will  of  God  to 
heaven  without  it."  "I  had  rather,"  was  a  common 
expression  used  by  him,  "  I  had  rather  go  to  hell 
domg  the  will  of  God  than  go  to  heaven  disobeying 
lum."  Such  extravagant  statements  are  not  unfre- 
quently  made  by  Mohammedan  mystics  by  way  of 
manifesting  then-  high  regard  for  the  Divine  Being. 
See  Mystics. 

ADHHA,  a  festival  among  the  Mohammedans, 
celebrated  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  sacred  month 
DhouUiagiat,  or  the  month  of  Pilgrimage.  The 
Turks  call  this  festival  the  Great  Beiram,  imder 
which  article  the  ceremonies  attending  its  observance 
will  be  particularly  described. 

ADIAPHORISTS,  (Gr.  adiaphora,  indifferent), 
a  name  given  to  Melancthon  and  his  associates, 
in  the  sixteenth  ccntiuy,  who  adhered  to  the 
Leipsic  interim,  in  which  the  principle  is  laid  down 
that  in  things  indifl'erent  the  will  of  the  em- 
peror might  be  obeyed.  This  gave  rise  to  the  cele- 
brated adiaphoristic  controversy  in  regard  to  what 
constituted  matters  involved  in,  or  connected  with, 
religion,  which  might  be  considered  inditibrent.  The 
circumstances  in  which  tliis  controversy,  wliich  agi- 
tated the  refoi-mcd  clunches  for  many  years,  origi- 
nated, may  be  brietly  stated.  Charles  V.,  emperor  of 
Gemiany,  desirous  of  setting  at  rest,  if  possible,  the 
religious  dissensions  by  which  his  country  was  dis- 
turbed at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  employed 


three  di^Tnes  of  acknowledged  ability  and  learning 
to  prepare  a  system  of  doctrine,  in  which  all  the 
churches,  both  Protestant  and  Roman  CathoUc,  might 
concur,  imtil  a  proper  coimcU  coiJd  be  assembled. 
Tills  document  being  only  intended  to  serve  a  tem- 
porary pui-pose,  received  aftenvards  the  name  of  the 
Interim.  Having  been  carefuUy  drawn  up  so  as  to 
please  both  parties,  it  was  presented  to  the  diet,  and 
their  approbation  being  given  by  at  least  a  tacit  ac- 
quiescence in  its  statements,  the  emperor  ordered  it 
to  be  pubhshed  in  the  Gennan  as  well  as  Latin  lan- 
guage, and  was  resolved  to  enforce  the  observance  of 
it  as  a  decree  of  the  empire.  The  Literim,  however, 
met  with  violent  opposition  from  both  Protestants 
and  Papists.  Principal  Robertson,  in  his  '  History 
of  Charles  V.,'  thus  describes  the  feelings  of  both 
parties  on  its  publication: — "The  Protestants  con- 
demned it  as  a  system  containing  the  grossest  errors 
of  Popery,  disguised  with  so  little  art,  that  it  could 
unpose  only  on  the  most  ignorant,  or  on  those  who, 
by  wiLfidly  shutting  their  ey es,  favom-ed  the  deception. 
The  Papists  inveighed  against  it,  as  a  work  in  which 
some  doctrines  of  the  church  were  impiously  given 
up,  others  meanly  concealed,  and  all  of  them  delivered 
in  tenns  calculated  rather  to  deceive  the  unwary 
than  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  or  to  reclaim  such  ;i3 
were  enemies  to  the  truth.  While  the  Lutheran 
divines  fiercely  attacked  it  on  one  hand,  the 
general  of  the  Dominicans  with  no  less  vehe- 
mence impugned  it  on  the  other.  But  at  Rome,  as 
soon  as  the  contents  of  the  Interim  came  to  be  know7i, 
the  indignation  of  the  courtiers  and  ecclesiastics  rose 
to  the  greatest  height.  They  exclamied  against  the 
emperor's  profane  encroachment  on  the  sacerdotal 
fimction,  in  presiuning,  with  the  concurrence  of  an 
assembly  of  laymen,  to  define  articles  of  faith,  and  to 
regulate  modes  of  worship.  They  compai-ed  this 
rash  deed  to  that  of  Uzzah,  who  with  an  imhallowed 
hand  touched  the  ark  of  God ;  or  to  the  bold  attempts 
of  those  emperors  wlio  had  rendered  their  memory 
detestable,  by  endeavouring  to  model  the  Christian 
chm-oh  according  to  theu-  pleasm'e.  They  even  ai- 
fected  to  find  out  a  resemblance  between  the  em- 
peror's conduct  and  that  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  ex- 
pressed then-  fear  of  his  imitating  the  example  of 
that  apostate,  by  usm-ping  the  title  as  weU  as  juris- 
diction belonging  to  the  head  of  the  chiu-ch.  All. 
therefore,  contended  with  one  voice,  that  as  the 
foundations  of  ecclesiastical  authority  were  now 
shaken,  and  the  whole  fabric  ready  to  be  ovcrtiu-noil 
by  a  new  enemy,  some  powerful  method  of  defence 
must  be  provided,  and  a  vigorous  resistance  must  be 
made,  Lu  the  begimiing,  before  he  gi-ew  too  formida- 
ble to  be  opposed." 

Maurice,  elector  of  Saxony,  who  occupied  middle 
gromid  between  those  who  approved  and  those  who 
rejected  the  Interim,  held  several  consultations  ui 
1548  with  theologians  and  others,  with  the  view 
of  ascertaining  what  course  it  would  be  right  to  pur- 
sue.    Among  the  advisers  of  the  elector,  the  re- 
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former  ^[elancthon  held  a  conspicuous  place.  Tliis 
eminent  man.  inHuenccd  probubly  in  part  by  fear  of 
the  emperor,  and  in  part  by  a  desire  to  please  the 
elector,  decided,  that,  wliilc  the  Interim  of  Charles 
could  not  be  wholly  and  mireservedly  admitted,  yet 
it  might  be  expedient  to  receive  and  a])prove  of  it, 
in  so  far  as  it  concerned  matters  in  reli;;ion  that 
were  non-c-^sential  or  inditVerent  {in  rchm  atliaphoriti). 
The  document  drawn  up  at  tliis  time,  containing  the 
opinion  of  Melancthon  and  those  diWni'S  who  aLfreed 
with  him,  is  commonly  called  the  Lei|)sic  inleiim, 
and  contains  what  its  authors  regard  .as  indili'erent 
liturgical  matters,  wliich  might  lie  admitted  to  please 
the  emperor.  Among  them  were  the  I'apal  dresses 
for  priests,  the  apparel  used  at  mass,  the  surplice, 
and  several  customs  evidently  indicjitive  of  worsliip 
paid  to  the  host,  such  as  tolling  and  ringing  of  bells 
at  the  elevation  of  the  host.  Besides  these,  the 
Adiaphorists  included  in  their  interim  various  points 
which  the  faithful  followers  of  Luther  could  not  re- 
gard as  indilVereiit,  such  as  the  \ital  doctrine  of  justi- 
fication by  faith  alone,  the  necessity  of  good  works 
in  order  to  salvation,  the  number  of  the  sacraments, 
extreme  miction,  the  observance  of  certain  feast- 
days  appointed  by  the  chiu'ch,  and  the  supreme  au- 
thority of  the  Roman  pontitf.  From  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Lei|isic  interim  dates  the  commencement 
of  the  Adiaphoristic  controversy,  whicli  was  protract- 
ed for  many  years,  the  party  supporting  the  Interim 
being  headed  by  .Melancthon,  and  the  party  opposing 
it  by  JIatthias  Flacius. 

The  two  great  i)rinciples  involved  in  this  controver- 
By  were,  fii-st,  Wiether  the  points  alleged  by  the  Adia- 
phorists as  indifferent  actually  were  so ;  and  second- 
ly, Wliether  it  is  lanlul,  in  things  wliich  are  indilfer- 
ent  and  not  essential  to  religion,  to  succumb  to  the 
enemies  of  the  truth.  The  discussion  of  these  two 
questions  was  carried  on  for  a  long  period  wtli  consi- 
derable vehemence  on  both  sides.  In  his  anxiety  to 
reconcile  the  great  contending  parties,  Melancthon 
had  endeavoured  to  present,  in  a  moditicd  fonn,  some 
even  of  those  very  points  which  Luther  and  his  fol- 
lowers liad  regarded  as  forming  the  very  vitals  of  the 
controversy  between  them  and  the  ])apacy.  Doc- 
trinal articles  h.id  been  altered  and  inteipolated. 
Against  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  Luther  had 
levelled  his  most  violent  attacks ;  Melancthon,  ui 
his  Interim,  allowed  the  Pope  to  remain  at  the  head 
of  the  church,  though  without  conceding  to  him  a 
divine  right,  and  without  allowing  him  to  be  the 
whiter  of  faith.  Luther  had  argued  keenly  against 
the  seven  sacraments ;  Melancthon  allowed  them  to 
remaui  as  religious  rites,  though  not  under  the  name 
of  sacraments,  nor  regarded  as  efficacious  to  salva- 
tion in  the  Popish  sense.  Luther  had  preached 
against  the  mass ;  Melancthon  retained  the  mass, 
though  representing  it  as  merely  a  repetition  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  Justirication  by  faith  alone  was  re- 
carded  as  the  article  of  a  standing  or  a  falling  church  ; 
Melancthon  set  forth  good  works  as  essential  to  sal- 


vation, though  not  as  the  meritorious  ground  of  jus- 
tification before  God,  but  only  a.s  an  essential  part 
of  the  Christian  character.  With  all  this,  the  In- 
terim contained  a  clear  and  explicit  statement  of  the 
vital  doctrine,  that  salvation  is  wholly  by  grace, 
tlu-ough  faith  in  the  merits  of  the  Lord  .lesus  Christ. 
By  such  a  mode  of  representing  the  points  in  dis- 
pute between  Protestants  and  Papists,  the  Adia- 
phorists hoped  to  please  the  emperor,  and  prevent 
the  cause  of  the  Uefomiation  from  being  seriously 
endangered.  The  motives  of  Melancthon  and  his 
associates  were  undoubtedly  praiseworthy ;  but  the 
measure  to  which  they  resorted  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  object  was  of  a  very  questionable  clia- 
racter.  It  is  always  hazardous  to  modify  our  repre- 
sentations  of  truth  with  the  view  of  conciUating 
opponents.  And  the  consequences  were  precisely 
what  might  have  been  expected.  Men  of  firm  un- 
bending principle  exposed,  with  an  imsjjaring  hanil, 
the  shallow  schemes  of  a  short-sighted  expediency. 
Instead  of  gaining  supporters  to  the  Interim  o( 
Charles,  the  com'se  wliich  MeLincthon  and  his  fol- 
lowers had  pursued,  only  increased  the  numlxjr  of 
its  opponents,  and  the  Adiaphoristic  controversy, 
painful  and  protracted  in  itself,  became  the  fruitful 
parent  of  other  and  equally  pernicious  contests.  We 
refer  to  the  SoUJidian,  Sijnrr'jislic,  and  other  disputes, 
which  will  be  noticed  under  their  proper  heads. 

Among  moral  writers,  in  all  ages,  the  question  (A 
Adiaphora  or  indifferent  actions,  has  foniied  a  sul>- 
ject  of  frequent  and  earnest  discussion.  Amoiii; 
the  schoohnen  particularly,  it  was  a  favourite  topic. 
Abelard  taught  that  "  all  actions  abstractly  and  exter- 
nally considered  are  in  themselves  inditVerent ;  the 
intention  only  gives  them  moral  worth.  Only  when 
considered  in  connection  with  the  intention  of  the 
agent  are  they  cfip.ible  of  moral  adjudication.  That 
is  the  tree  which  yields  either  good  fruit  or  bad." 
There  is  no  doubt  embodied  in  this  saying  an  im- 
portant principle,  but  it  requires  to  its  full  develop- 
ment the  additional  idea,  that  the  intention  must  bo 
pure  and  clear.  "  The  eye,"  as  our  Lord  expressed 
it,  "  must  be  single,  if  the  whole  body  is  to  be  full  of 
light."  Thomas  Aquinas,  also,  takes  up  the  subject 
of  indifferent  actions,  alleging  that  nothing  is  indif- 
ferent, because  every  action  is  either  one  correspond- 
ing or  not  corresponding  to  the  order  of  reason,  and 
nothing  can  be  conceived  as  holding  a  middle  placi . 
"  Thus,"  he  says,  "  eating  and  sleeping  are  things  in 
themselves  indifferent ;  yet  both  are  subserWent  to 
virtue  with  those  who  use  the  body  generally  as  an 
organ  of  reason."  But  without  dwelling  on  purely 
abstract  questions,  as  to  the  indifference  of  huraau 
actions  in  themselves,  we  may  remark,  that  the 
Adiaphoristic  controversy,  such  as  it  presented  itself 
among  the  Reformers  m  Gennany  in  the  sixteenth 
ccnturj',  lias  again  and  again  broken  forth  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  Cluu-ch  of  Christ  since  that  period. 
Thus,  in  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Si)ener, 
in  liis  anxiety  to  recall  Cliristiansin  Germany  to  tlie 


importance  of  cultivating  tiie  inner  life  of  the  be- 
liever, raised  a  dispute  which  lasted  for  several  years, 
on  the  question,  whether  dancing,  playing  at  cards, 
attending  theatrical  representations,  and  such  thmgs, 
were  to  be  regarded  as  sinful,  or  were  merely  indif- 
ferent. A  controversy  of  the  same  kind  has  more 
than  once  been  carried  on  in  both  Britain  and  Amer- 
ica. All  discussions  on  the  lawfuhiess  of  rites  and 
ceremonies,  the  use  of  meats,  the  propriety  of  ab- 
stinence from  the  use  of  alcohouc  liquors,  the  obser- 
vance of  days,  whether  for  fasts  or  feasts,  may  be 
classed  under  the  head  of  topics  connected  with  the 
Adi'iphor-istic  controversy.     See  Interim. 

ADI-BUDHA,  the  one  tsupreme  Intelligence  in 
the  creed  of  the  Budhists  of  Nepdl,  th  only  school 
or  sect  of  the  followers  of  Budha  which  believes  in  a 
Supreme  Being,  either  like  the  Auji  (which  see)  of 
the  Vaidic  period,  or  the  Brahm  (wliich  see)  of  the 
later  period  of  Hindu  history.  Budhism  is  essen- 
tially atheistic  in  its  character.  It  disclaims  all 
knowledge  of  the  Great  Soiurce  of  all,  and  teaches 
without  reserve  that  all  things  may  be  seen  to  come 
into  the  world  according  to  a  law  of  succession. 

ADITI,  in  the  Hindu  mythology,  the  mother  of 
Indra,  and  of  the  other  great  gods,  all  solar.  Mythi- 
cally viewed,  she  seems  to  be  Light  abstractly  consi- 
dered in  its  complete  unity,  in  its  goodness,  and  in  its 
salutary  action.  These  ai'e  the  three  senses  of  the 
word  Aditi.  In  a  special  sense,  she  is  the  dawn  of 
day,  and  the  sister  of  darkness,  who  ushers  in  the 
brightness  and  the  beauty  of  that  glorious  orb  who 
sheds  his  refulgent  radiance  over  the  whole  creation. 
Every  morning  this  grand  goddess  appears  with  majes- 
ty, attended  by  her  sons,  her  generous  children,  who 
rise  above  the  horizon,  opening  the  way  to  immortal- 
ity, and  securing  the  progress  of  the  travelling  star. 

ADMO^TnON,  the  fu-st  step  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline  as  laid  down  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  Tit. 
iii.  10,  "  A  man  that  is  an  heretic,  after  the  first  and 
second  admonition,  reject."  In  conformity  with  this 
rule,  the  admonition  of  the  oft'ender,  in  the  early 
Clu-istian  Chiu-ch,  was  solemnly  repeated  once  or 
tmce  before  proceeding  to  greater  severity. 

ADJIONITIONISTS,  a  class  of  Piu-itans  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  received  tliis  name 
from  the  "  Admonition  to  the  Parliament,"  in 
1571,  in  wliich  they  lay  it  down  as  a  great  principle 
on  which  the  CMstian  Chmxh  is  boimd  always  to 
act,  that  nothing  is  to  be  received  as  an  article  of 
faith,  or  admitted  as  an  ordinance  of  the  Chuixh, 
which  is  not  laid  down  in  the  Word  of  God. 

ADONAI,  one  of  the  names  of  the  Divine  Being 
frequently  employed  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  Ac- 
cording to  an  ancient  idea  among  the  Jews,  this 
word  is  substituted  for  the  inefiable  name  Jehovah, 
wliich  they  consider  it  milawful  to  pronoimce.  They 
assert  that  aU  the  names  of  God  proceed  from  that 
of  Jehovah,  as  the  branches  of  a  great  tree  issue 
from  the  stem.  The  Jewish  Cabbahsts  teach  that 
God  did  not  assume  the  name  Jehovah  untU  he  had 


finislied  the  creation  of  the  world.  This  sentiment 
they  imagine  is  contained  in  these  word.?  of  Moses, 
"  He  is  a  rock,  his  work  is  perfect."  According  to 
the  Cabbalistic  writers,  the  name  Jehovah  forms  a 
bond  of  union  to  all  the  splendours,  and  constitutes 
the  pillar  upon  which  they  all  rest.  Every  letter  oi 
which  it  is  composed  is  fraught  with  mysteries. 
They  assert  that  this  name  includes  all  things,  and 
that  he  who  pronounces  it  puts  the  whole  world,  and 
aU  the  creatures  and  tilings  which  comprise  the  uni- 
verse, into  his  mouth.  Hence  it  ought  not  to  be 
pronoimced  but  with  great  caution,  for  God  himseli 
says,  "  Thou  shall  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord 
thy  God  in  vain."  According  to  the  Cabbahsts,  the 
prohibition  does  not  apply  to  the  violation  of  oaths, 
but  the  pronouncing  of  Ms  name,  except  by  the 
high  priest  in  the  Holy  of  HoUes  on  the  great 
day  of  atonement.  Tliey  allege  that  the  name 
Jehovah  has  a  supreme  authority  over  the  world, 
and  govenis  all  things ;  and  that  aU  the  other  names 
and  sm-names  of  God,  amounting,  according  to  Jew- 
ish reckoning,  to  seventy,  take  their  station  aromid 
it  like  so  many  officers  and  soldiers  aroimd  their 
general.  They  attribute  to  each  of  the  letters  of 
this  mysterious  name  a  specific  value,  and  they  teach 
that  the  highest  measure  of  knowledge  and  perfec- 
tion is  to  know  the  whole  import  of  the  inefiable 
name  of  Jehovah. 

From  aU  these  considerations,  wherever  the  name 
jEnovAii  occurs  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures, 
the  Jews  always  in  reading  pronounce  Adonai,  and 
hence  the  letters  of  which  the  word  Jehovah 
is  composed,  are  usually  in  the  Hebrew  Bibles  writ- 
ten with  the  points  belonging  to  Adonai  or  Lord. 
They  contend  that  the  true  pronunciation  of  the 
word,  which  we  render  Jehovah,  has  been  lost,  and 
that  whosoever  possesses  it  conld  reveal  secrets  or 
mysteries.  The  practice  of  writing  the  ineffable 
name  in  the  manner  refen-ed  to,  seems  to  have  been 
pecuhar  to  the  later  Jews,  and  to  have  been  im- 
known  until  the  Babylonish  captivity.  Hebrew 
scholars  and  critics,  indeed,  have  been  divided  in 
opinion  on  the  subject,  and  according  as  they  ranged 
themselves  on  one  side  or  the  other,  have  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Adonists  or  Jehovists.  See 
Jehovah. 

ADONIA,  the  heathen  mysteries  and  sacrifices  of 
Adonis  celebrated  every  year  at  Byblos  in  Syria. 
The  Adonia  were  accompanied  with  pubUc  mourn - 
uig,  when  the  people  beat  themselves,  and  lamented 
and  celebrated  his  fimeral  rites  as  if  he  had  been 
dead,  though  the  day  following  was  observed  i]i 
honour  of  his  resurrection.  The  men  shaved  their 
heads  as  the  Egyjitians  did  at  tlie  death  of  their  god 
Apis ;  but  the  women,  who  would  not  consent  to 
shave  tlioir  heads,  were  compelled  to  prostitute  them- 
selves for  a  day  to  strangers  for  hire,  and  to  dedicate 
their  unhallowed  gain  to  Venus.  It  was  absurdly 
alleged,  that  a  river  in  Sj'ria,  called  by  the  name  oi 
Adonis,  changed  its  colour  at  times,  the  water  be 
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coming  blood-reil,  and  wliat  was  regarded  as  espe- 
cially miraculous  was,  that  this  change  took  iilace 
during  the  celebration  of  the  Atlonia,  that  is,  in  tiio 
month  of  Tamnuiz  or  July.  As  soon  as  the  water 
of  the  river  began  to  be  tinged  nnth  blood,  the  wo- 
men commenced  tlieir  weeping,  and  when  tlie  red 
colour  disappeared,  the  return  of  Adonig  to  life  was 
announced,  and  sonow  was  exchanged  for  jov.  This 
is  the  festival  proljably  alluded  to  in  Ezekiel,  and 
to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  article  Adonis 
(whicli  fee).  The  Adonia  were  celebrated  not  only 
at  Byblos  in  Syria,  but  also  at  Alexandria  in  Eg)-pt, 
Athens  in  Greece,  and  other  places.  The  worsliip 
of  Adonis,  though  originating  probably  in  Asia, 
Bproid  over  almost  all  the  countries  bordering  on 
the  Mediterranean. 

ADONIS,  in  the  fabulous  mythology  of  the  Greeks, 
was  a  beautiful  young  shepherd  with  whom  the  god- 
dess Venus  became  enamoured.  In  a  fit  of  jealousy. 
Mars,  who  happened  to  meet  him  in  hunting,  killed 
him.  Lucian  says  that  he  was  killed  by  a  boar. 
The  goddess  was  deeply  grieved  at  tlie  death  of  her 
lover,  and  obtained  from  Proserpine  permission  for 
him  to  leave  the  infernal  regions  six  montlis  in  the 
year.  Accordingly,  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Adonis,  which  was  observed  with  mourning  and  sor- 
row, was  followed  by  a  season  of  joy.  Ovid  relates, 
tiiat  Venus  produced  from  his  blood  the  flower  called 
Anemone.  The  story  of  Adonis  became  connected 
with  that  of  Osiris  in  the  Egyptian  mythology. 
Osiris  was  said  to  have  been  shut  up  in  a  box  by 
Typhon,  and  tlirown  into  the  Nile,  and  was  foiuid  by 
Isis  at  Byblos  in  SjTia.  Typhon,  however,  obtained 
possession  of  the  body,  cut  it  into  many  pieces,  and 
scattered  them  abroad ;  but  Isis  succeeded  in  col- 
lecting tliem  togetlier  again,  and  binying  them.  We 
find  a  reference  to  Adonis  in  the  Vulgate  version  of 
Ezekiel  viii.  14,  which  represents  the  prophet  as 
having  seen  women  in  the  temple  weeping  for  Ailonii, 
which  the  Hebrew  reads  Tammiiz.  The  name  Adonix 
seems  to  imply  tlie  sun,  whose  departure  in  autumn 
gives  occasion  to  no  little  sorrow. 

So  strictly  connected  are  tlie  two  deities,  Adonis 
and  Osiris,  the  one  belonging  to  SjTia,  and  the  other 
to  Egypt,  tliat  there  seems  to  have  been  a  combina- 
tion of  the  two  in  the  ancient  god  Adoni-Siris.  In 
the  ancient  sculjitured  monuments  of  Mexico  some 
traces  are  found  of  the  worsliip  of  this  twofold  deity. 
"  Various  cliaracteristics,"  it  has  been  remarked,  "  of 
the  worship  of  Osiris  and  Adonis  are  complete  in 
the  sculptured  tablets  of  Mexico.  A  priestess  kneels 
before  the  Toltecan  god  in  the  attitude  of  adoration, 
and  oilers  him  a  pot  of  flowers,  not  the  mint  oflcred 
to  Osiris,  but  the  blood-stained  hand-plant  or  maniUis, 
which  all  the  monuments  attest  was  anciently  held 
sacred  throughout  Mexico.  On  the  sculptured  ta- 
blet over  the  head  of  the  divinity,  appear,  precisely 
in  the  Egyptian  fashion,  the  phonetic  characters  of 
his  name  in  an  oblong  sijuare,  which  in  ICgypt  was 
devoted  to  the  names  of  gods.     Of  the  phonetic  or 


symbolic  character,  however,  nothing  as  yet  is  known, 
The  same  divinity  is  represented  on  one  of  the  walls 
at  Palen(iue,  not  in  a  human,  but  an  animal  foiin. 
Instead  of  the  hawk  of  lOgypt,  however,  the  Toltecans 
chose  as  their  sacre<l  bird  the  niinbow-colourcd  jjhefv- 
sant  of  Central  America,  wliich  is  perched  on  the 
Toltecan  cross  resembling  the  Christian,  and  witi: 
its  lower  extremity  tei-minating  in  a  heart-formcil 
spade.  The  subject  of  the  sculjjture  shows  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  worship.  Two  Toltecan  lieroes,  chiefs 
or  priests,  stand  beside  the  sacred  bird ;  one  of  them 
supports  an  uifant  in  his  amis,  probably  for  baptism, 
which  m-as  a  rite  practised  by  the  votaries  of  Adonis, 
and  at  other  places  there  arc  indications  of  a  similar 
ceremony."  No  slight  conrtnnation  of  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  princi]ial  deity  of  the  Mexicans  was 
the  Syrian  god  Adoni-Siris  may  be  drawn  from  the 
circumstance,  that  the  architecture  of  their  temples, 
as  far  as  tliey  still  remam,  is  decidedly  of  Syrian  ori- 
gm.     See  Tammuz. 

ADOPTIANS,  a  sect  of  heretics  which  arose  in 
Spain  towards  the  close  of  the  eighth  century.  Tlie 
circumstances  in  which  it  originated  were  these. 
Felix,  bisjiop  of  Urgel  in  Catalonia,  was  consulted 
by  Elipand,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  concerning  the 
sense  in  which  Jesus  Christ  was  to  be  called  the 
Son  of  God,  and  whether  as  a  man  he  ought  to  bo 
considered  as  the  adopted,  or  as  the  natural  Son  o/ 
the  Father.  Felix  repUed,  that  Jesus  Christ,  ac- 
coi-ding  to  his  human  nature,  could  only  be  consi- 
dered as  the  Son  of  God  by  adoption,  and  a  nominal 
Son ;  in  the  same  sense  in  which  believers  are  called 
in  Scripture,  children  of  God.  The  title.  Son  of 
God,  he  maintained,  was  only  by  way  of  expressing, 
in  a  particular  manner,  the  choice  that  God  had 
made  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  proof  of  this  he  argued 
from  Acts  x.  38,  that  Jesus  Christ  wrought  miracles 
because  God  was  with  him,  and  from  2  Cor.  v.  19, 
that  "  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto 
himself;"  but  he  added,  they  do  not  aflirm  that 
Jesus  Clu-ist  was  God.  Hence  the  followers  of  Pe- 
Ux  were  called  Adoptians  or  Adoptionists.  In  the 
opinion  of  Pope  Hadrian,  and  most  of  the  Latin 
bishops,  the  doctrine  taught  by  Felix  amounted  to  a 
revival  of  Nestorianism,  as  dividing  Christ  into  two 
persons.  Hence  Felix  was  declared  guilty  of  heresy, 
first  in  the  council  of  Narbonne,  A.  D.  788,  then  at 
Ratisbon  in  Germany,  A.  D.  792 ;  also  at  Frankfort 
on  the  Maine,  A.  D.  794;  afterwards  at  Rome,  a.  d. 
799 ;  and,  lastly,  in  the  coimcil  of  Aix-la-Cliapello. 
He  was  biinished  by  Charlemagne  to  Lyons,  where 
he  died  adhering  to  the  last  to  the  heresy  which  he 
had  originated. 

Walch,  in  his  Historia  Adopthnorum,  thus  states 
the  heresy :  Christ,  as  a  man,  and  without  regard 
to  the  personal  union  of  the  two  natures,  was 
bom  a  servant  of  God,  though  without  sin.  When 
God  at  his  baptism  pronounced  him  his  dear  Son,  he 
underwent  a  transition  from  tlie  condition  of  a  ser- 
vant  to  that  of  a    free  person       This   transition 
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was  butli  Ills  iuluptiuu  uiij  his  regencratum.  The 
title  of  God  belongs  to  him,  indeed,  as  a  man,  but 
not  properly,  for  he  is  God  only  imncupativebj. 
Neander  gives  a  clear  philosophical  explanation  of 
the  principles  which  the  Adoptionists  maintained. 
"  The  idea  of  adoption  in  liis  (Felix)  mind,  was  no- 
thing more  than  that  of  a  sonsliip  grounded  not  on 
natural  descent,  but  on  the  special  act  of  the-  Father's 
free-will.  To  those  who  objected  that  the  title  of 
Films  jier  adoptionem,  son  by  adoption,  is  never  ap- 
plied to  the  SaWour  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  he  re- 
plied, that  the  fimdamental  idea  was  agi-eeable  to 
Scriptiu'e,  for  that  the  other  corresponding  notions 
of  Uke  import  had  actually  their  foundation  in  Scrip- 
ture. All  such  opinions  are  in  close  connection 
with  each  other ;  and  without  them  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  form  a  conception  of  the  human  nature  of 
Christ  as  not  springing  from  the  essence  of  God,  but 
as  created  by  the  will  of  God.  He  who  denies  one 
of  these  notions,  must,  therefore,  deny  the  true 
lumianity  of  Christ.  The  teiTn  adoption  accordingly 
seemed  to  him  especially  appropriate,  because  it  is 
clear,  from  a  comparison  with  human  relationsliips, 
that  a  person,  by  natural  descent,  cannot  have  two 
fathers,  and  yet  may  have  one  by  natural  descent,  and 
another  by  adoption.  And  thus  Christ  in  his  hu- 
manity might  be  the  son  of  DaWd  by  descent,  and, 
according  to  adoption,  the  Son  of  God.  Felix  sought 
out  all  those  predicates  in  the  Holy  Scriptm-es, 
which  tended  to  show  the  dependent  relation  of 
Christ,  that  he  might  thereby  prove  the  necessity  of 
the  distmction  which  he  had  introduced  as  founded 
on  Scriptm-e.  If  Christ  took  upon  him  the  form  of 
a  servant,  the  name  of  a  servant  belongs  to  luin,  not 
simply  on  account  of  the  obedience  which  he  freely 
rendered  as  man,  but  from  the  natural  relation  in 
wliich  he  stands  as  man,  as  a  creature,  to  God,  in 
contrast  to  that  relation  in  which,  as  the  Son  of  God, 
according  to  his  nature  and  essence,  and  as  the  Logos, 
he  stands  to  the  Father.  Felix  describes  this  oppo- 
sition by  the  teims,  servus  conditionalis,  semis  secun- 
dum conditionem.  Nowhere,  he  contends,  is  it  said 
in  the  gospel,  that  the  Son  of  God,  but  always  that 
the  Son  of  Man,  was  .given  for  our  sins.  He  appeals 
to  what  Christ  liimself  says  (Luke  xviii.  19),  in  re- 
ference to  liis  luuuanity,  namely,  that  it  was  not  in 
itself  good,  but  that  God  in  it,  as  everj-where,  is  the 
som-ce  of  good.  So  also  he  quotes  wliat  Peter  says 
of  Christ  (Acts  x.  38),  that  God  was  in  liira;  and 
what  Paul  states  to  the  same  purpose  (2  Cor.  v.  19), 
but  not  as  if  the  godliead  of  Clu'ist  was  to  be  denied, 
but  only  that  the  distmction  between  the  himian  and 
the  divine  natures  should  be  timily  asserted.  He 
contended,  tliat  by  tliis  manifestation  of  the  pure 
humanity  in  Christ,  the  Son  of  God  was  glorified  as 
Uedeemer,  wliile,  at  the  same  time,  he  only  assumed 
all  this  out  of  mere  mercy,  and  for  the  salvation  of 
mankind.  To  represent  the  doctrine  of  the  Scrip- 
tures fully  and  faitlifuUy,  we  must  endeavour  to  ex- 
liibit  that  which  concerns  the  humiliation  of  Clu'ist 
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as  clearly  as  tluit  wliich  is  connected  with  his  glory. 
But  FeUx  was  scarcely  prepared  to  enter,  without 
prejudice,  into  the  whole  meaning  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment -v^Titers.  As  his  opponents  wished  to  force  this 
doctrine  into  the  form  of  their  theory,  by  the  trans- 
ferring of  the  opposed  predicates,  or,  as  it  was  after- 
wards the  fashion  to  caU  it,  the  idiom-communicjv- 
tion,  so  FeUx,  on  the  other  side,  according  to  the 
Scriptural  view,  allowed  himself  to  do  violence  to  his 
theory  of  distinction,  forced  upon  the  biblical  writers, 
when  he  says,  in  the  words  of  Peter:  'Thou  art 
Christ,  the  Son  of  the  H\Tng  God,'  and  refers  the 
predicate  Christ  to  the  manhood,  in  which  he  was 
anointed,  and  tiie  predicate  Son  of  the  living  God,  to 
the  Godhead  of  our  Sa\-iour." 

After  the  death  of  Felix,  the  first  promulgator  of 
the  Adoptian  heresy,  his  followers  gradually  disap- 
peared. In  the  middle  ages,  however,  similar  doc- 
trines to  those  of  Felix  were  taught  by  Folniar,  about 
A.D.  1160;  and  Duns  Scotus,  about  A.D.  1300,  and 
Durandus,  about  1320,  admit  the  expression  Son  oj 
adoption  in  a  certain  sense. 

ADOPTION,  the  admission  of  a  cldld  mto  all  the 
privileges  of  a  family  to  wliich  he  does  not  naturally 
belong.  Such  a  custom  anciently  prevailed  in  Orien- 
tal countries.  Among  the  earlier  Hebrews,  however, 
it  seems  to  have  been  altogether  imknown.  Moses, 
at  least,  is  silent  on  the  subject  in  his  judicial  code. 
There  are  two  different  kinds  of  adoption  refeiTed  to 
m  the  sacred  writings ;  the  first  being  that  of  a 
brother  mari-jing  the  widow  of  his  deceased  brother, 
in  case  of  his  having  died  without  issue ;  and  the 
second  being  that  of  a  father  who  had  no  sons  but  a 
daughter  only,  and  adopted  her  children.  The  former 
is  alluded  to  in  Deut.  xxv.  5,  "  If  brethren  dwell  to- 
gether, and  one  of  them  die,  and  have  no  cluld,  the 
wife  of  the  dead  shall  not  maixy  without  unto  a 
stranger :  her  husband's  brother  shall  go  in  imto  her, 
and  take  her  to  liim  to  wife,  and  perform  the  duty  of 
an  husband's  brother  mito  her ;  "  and  Ruth  iv.  5, 
"  Then  said  Boaz,  AVliat  day  thou  buyest  the  field  of 
the  hand  of  Naomi,  thou  must  buy  it  also  of  Ruth 
the  Moabitess,  the  wife  of  the  dead,  to  raise  up  the 
name  of  the  dead  upon  his  inheritance:"  the  latter, 
in  1  Chi-on.  ii.  21 — 23,  "And  afterward  Hczron 
went  in  to  the  daughter  of  Machir,  the  father  of 
Gilead,  whom  he  manied  when  he  was  threescore 
years  old,  and  she  bare  him  Segub.  And  Segiib  be- 
gat Jair,  who  had  three  and  twenty  cities  in  the  land 
of  Gilead.  And  he  took  Geshur,  and  Aram,  with 
the  towns  of  Jair,  from  them,  with  Kenath,  and  the 
towns  thereof,  even  tlu-eescore  cities :  all  these  be- 
longed to  the  sons  of  Machir,  the  father  of  Gilead." 

The  ceremony  of  adoption  among  the  ancient 
Romans  was  eflected  imder  the  authority  of  a  magis- 
trate, before  whom,  by  the  legal  fonn  called  in  jnri 
cessio,  the  cliild  was  formally  sun-endered  by  his  na 
tural  into  the  hands  of  his  adoptive  father.  Originally 
it  could  only  be  accomplished  by  a  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple in  public  assembly.  Under  the  emperors  it  re 
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quired  only  an  imperial  rescript.  All  the  property 
of  an  adopted  sou  passed  over  to  the  adoptive  father, 
who  must,  by  the  Kouian  law,  be  a  person  who  had 
no  children,  and  no  reasonable  hope  of  having  any. 
It  was  not  allowed  a  woman  to  adopt,  for  even  her 
own  children  were  not  regarded  as  legally  in  her  owii 
power.  In  the  East  the  ceremony  of  adoption  is 
\ery  simple,  the  parties  merely  exchanging  girdles 
with  one  another.  Among  the  Mohammedans,  the 
adopted  was  made  to  pass  through  the  shirt  of  the 
pereon  adojiting  him.  A  custom  somewhat  analo- 
gous is  found  in  ancient  times.  Thus  Aaron  invested 
his  son  Eleaziir  with  the  priestly  garments  which  he 
himself  had  worn,  in  token  of  his  adoption  to  the 
office  of  the  high  priesthood.  Elijah  also,  when  as- 
cending to  heaven,  tlirew  liis  mantle  over  the  shoul- 
ders of  his  successor  Elisha. 

ADOltiVTION.  This  word,  which  is  now  em- 
ployed to  denote  worship  in  general,  is  derived  from 
a  particular  mode  of  expressing  homage  or  worship 
to  the  deities  among  the  pagans,  by  lifting  the  hand 
to  the  mouth  {ad,  to,os,oris,  the  mouth),  and  ki.ssing  it. 
We  find  an  evident  allusion  to  this  custom  in  Job 
ixxi.  26 — 28,  "  If  1  beheld  the  sun  when  it  sinned,  or 
the  moon  walking  in  brightness  ;  and  my  hejirt  hath 
been  secretly  enticed,  or  my  mouth  hath  kissed  my 
hand :  this  also  were  an  iniquity  to  be  punished  by 
the  judge  ;  for  I  should  have  denied  the  God  that  is 
above."  This  practice  of  kissing  the  hand  is  fre- 
quently adopted  in  the  East  as  a  mark  of  respect  and 
submission,  after  which  the  hand  is  put  upon  the 
head.  An  Oriental  kisses  the  hand  of  his  superior 
and  puts  it  to  his  forehead.  If  the  superior  be  of  a 
condescending  disposition,  he  snatches  away  his 
hand  as  soon  as  the  other  lias  touched  it ;  immedi- 
ately upon  which  tlie  inferior  puts  his  own  fingers  to 
his  lips  and  afterwards  to  his  forehead.  The  ancient 
Hebrews  were  accustomed  to  take  olf  the  shoes 
when  entering  a  sacred  phice  to  perform  an  act  of 
adoration.  The  Egj-ptians  obser\-ed  the  same  custom ; 
and  the  Moluunmedans  invariably  take  olV  the  shoes 
on  entering  the  mosques.  Pytliagoras  enjoined  his 
disciples  to  worship  the  gods  barefooted  In  Ronum 
Catholic  processions  the  people,  but  particularly 
some  orders  of  monks,  walk  barefooted.  The  same 
custom  is  often  enjoined  by  the  Komish  chm-ch,  to 
be  observed  by  penitents. 

When  engaged  in  adoration,  the  Jews  used 
various  fonns — standing,  bowing,  kneeling,  throw- 
ing themselves  upon  the  ground,  and  kissing  the 
band.  The  first  Cluistians  were  accustomed  to 
adore  standing,  or  kneeling,  with  their  faces  to- 
wards the  ea.«t,  either  because  Christ  is  called  the 
East  in  the  Old  Testament,  or,  perhaps,  to  show 
that  they  expected  the  coming  of  Cluist  from  the 
east.  The  origin  of  this  custom  is  traced  by  some 
to  the  worship  of  the  sun.  The  ancient  Jews  turned 
cowards  the  west  tliat  they  might  not  copy  the 
idolatry  of  the  heathens.  They  often  prayed  with 
dieir  faces  to  Jerusalem.     The  Mohammedans  turn 


toward  the  south  looking  toward  Mecca.  The 
standing  position  was  invariably  adopted  by  the  early 
church  on  Sundays,  and  on  the  fifty  days  between 
lister  and  I'cntecost,  in  memory  of  our  l>ord's  re- 
surrection. Prostration  on  tlie  ground  lias  lieon  fre- 
quently adopted  among  the  Orientals  as  an  expres- 
sion of  the  fervour  of  their  devotion.  The  ancient 
Komans  likewise  used  to  prostrate  thcmselvis  before 
the  statues  of  their  gods,  and  even  while  yet  at  a 
distance  from  them.  The  Turks  fall  down  on  their 
faces  whenever  they  hear  an  Imam  pmnounce  the 
name  of  God  with  a  loud  voice.  The  ancient  Egyp- 
tians were  accustomed  also  to  prostrate  themselves 
before  Anubis.  The  ditVerent  postures  assumed  by 
the  Turks  in  their  devotions  are  very  peculiar.  The 
most  devout  of  the  modem  Jews,  in  some  pkces, 
wrap  the  veil  they  wear  on  their  head  romid  their 
neck  during  their  divine  service  in  the  synagogue. 

The  arrangement  of  the  hands  in  the  act  of  adora- 
tion has  been  often  considered  as  of  great  importiuice. 
Thus,  when  the  ancient  heathens  addressed  their  in- 
fernal deities,  they  stretched  their  hands  downwards; 
when  to  the  sea-deities,  they  stretched  out  their 
himds  toward  the  ocean.  The  Turks  cross  their 
hanils  over  their  breasts.  Christians  usually  clasp 
their  hands.  Koman  CatlioUcs  generally  make  the 
sign  of  the  cross.  The  Jewish  priest,  when  he  con- 
fessed the  sins  of  the  people,  was  wont  to  lay  his 
hands  upon  the  bonis  of  the  altar. 

In  adoration  the  pagan  idolaters  often  embraced 
the  statues  of  their  gotls,  weeping  and  wailing  al 
their  feet,  tearing  their  hair,  and  promising  to  lead  a 
new  life.  Sometimes  they  grasped  the  knees  of  theu' 
idols,  put  crowns  on  their  heads,  and  presented  be- 
fore them  the  choicest  fruits  and  flowers.  The  an- 
cient Greeks  on  some  occasions  took  branches  witli 
wool  twisted  roimd  them,  and  touched  the  knees  ol 
the  gotls  to  whom  they  applied  ui  times  of  distress  ; 
and  when  the  suppliant  was  Ukely  to  obtain  his  ob- 
ject, he  touched  with  his  branch  the  right  hand,  and 
even  the  chin  and  cheeks  of  the  god  to  whom  he  was 
tendermg  his  prayer.  The  Uoman  Catholics  to  this 
day  ot'ten  express  their  reverence  for  the  images  of 
saints  by  touching  them  with  handkerchiefs  or  linen 
cloths,  and  sometimes  even  kiss  them  in  the  ardour 
of  their  devotion. 

The  ancients  made  it  a  constant  practice  in  wor- 
ship to  turn  themselves  round,  and  the  practice 
seems  to  have  the  express  sanction  of  Pythagoras. 
The  precise  design  of  this  circular  movement  is  by 
no  means  obvious.  Some  suppose  that  in  doing  so 
the  worshipper  intended  to  imitate  the  circular 
movement  of  the  earth.  I'lutarch,  who  also  notices 
the  custom,  explains  it  by  alleging,  that  as  all  temples 
were  built  fronting  the  east,  the  people  at  their  en- 
trance turned  their  backs  to  the  sun,  and  conse- 
quently, in  order  to  face  the  sun  were  obliged  to 
make  a  half-turn  to  the  right ;  and  then,  in  order  to 
place  themselves  before  the  deity,  they  completed 
the  round  in  oliering  up  their  prayer.     Whatever 
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end  was  intended  to  be  served  by  it,  the  actual  exist- 
ence of  the  practice  is  undoubted.  The  Romans 
turned  to  the  right  and  the  GaiJs  to  the  left.  The 
Hindus  turn  to  the  right  in  walking  round  the  sta- 
tues of  their  gods,  and  at  every  roimd  are  obliged  to 
prostrate  tliemselves  with  their  faces  to  the  ground. 
The  ancient  Jews,  as  we  learn  from  the  Mischna, 
went  up  on  the  right  side  of  the  altar  and  came  down 
on  the  left.  In  the  custom  of  turning  round,  the 
Persians  had  in  view  the  immensity  of  God,  who 
comprehends  all  things  in  Iiimseh".  The  same  cere- 
mony is  stiU  observed  in  the  Mass  am  jng  Roman 
Cathohcs. 

The  custom  of  salutation  lias  often  foimed  a  part 
of  the  ceremony  of  adoration.  From  both  Cicero 
and  Tacitus  we  learn  that  it  was  a  not  uncommon 
practice  to  salute  the  hands  and  even  the  very 
mouths  of  the  gods.  It  was  usual  also  to  kiss  the 
feet  and  knees  of  the  images,  and  to  kiss  the  doors 
uf  the  temjiles,  the  pillars,  and  posts  of  the  gates. 
The  Mohammedans  who  go  on  pUgrimage  to  Mecca, 
kiss  the  black  stone  and  the  four  comers  of  the 
Kaaba.  In  the  sprinkling  of  holy  water,  the  Romish 
priest  kisses  the  aspergillum  with  which  the  cere- 
mony is  performed  ;  and  at  the  procession  on  Palm- 
Simday,  the  deacon  kisses  the  pahn,  wliich  he  pre- 
sents to  the  priest.  Thus  kissing  has  in  all  ages 
been  frequently  regarded  as  a  token  of  adoration.  It 
was  anciently  a  mark  of  idolatrous  reverence  wliich 
was  done  either  by  kissing  the  idol  itself,  or  by  kiss- 
ing one's  own  liand,  and  then  throwing  it  out  towards 
the  idol.  Hence  the  allusion  in  Hosea  xiii.  2,  "  And 
now  they  sin  more  and  more,  and  have  made  them 
molten  images  of  their  silver,  and  idols  according  to 
their  own  understanding,  all  of  it  the  work  of  the 
craftsmen :  they  say  of  them,  Let  the  men  that  sac- 
rifice kiss  the  calves ; "  1  Kings  xix.  18,  "  Yet  I  have 
left  me  seven  thousand  in  Israel,  all  the  knees  wliich 
liave  not  bowed  unto  Baal,  and  every  mouth  which 
hath  not  kissed  him." 

Ab  an  act  of  adoration,  dancing  has  been  resorted 
to,  even  in  very  ancient  times.  DaWd  danced  be- 
fore the  Lord  with  holy  joy.  Idolaters  also  have 
been  found  in  all  ages  to  dance  round  the  statues 
and  altars  of  their  gods.  Men  and  women,  young 
and  old,  bear  a  pait  in  these  dances. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  whatever  may  be 
the  form  or  attitude  in  which  adoration  is  given,  it 
belongs  as  an  act  of  worship  to  God  alone.  The 
Roman  CathoUc  divines  endeavour  to  maintain  tlvree 
dift'erent  degrees  of  worship,  to  all  of  which  the  term 
adoration  may  be  applied  :  1.  Latria,  Di\-ine  wor- 
ship strictly  so  called,  or  tliat  wliich  must  be  given 
exclusively  to  God.  2.  Dulia,  that  homage,  respect, 
and  reverence  which  may  be  given  to  saints  and 
angels,  as  faitliful  senants  of  God.  3.  HijperduUa, 
that  superior  homage  which  is  due  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  as  the  mother  of  our  Lord.  Such  distinctions 
are  entirely  of  human  origin,  and  are  altogether  un- 
warranted by  any  command  in  the  Word  of  God. 


To  cover  the  veneration  awarded  to  mere  outward 
representations,  Romish  writers  have  invented  an- 
other distinction,  speaking  of  absolute  and  relative 
adoration,  the  first  being  given  to  the  true  object  of 
worship,  and  the  second  paid  tc  an  object  as  belong- 
ing to,  or  representative  of,  another.  In  this  latter 
sense,  the  Romanists  profess  to  adore  the  cross,  or 
crucifix,  not  simply  or  immediately,  but  in  respect  of 
Jesus  Christ,  whom  they  suppose  to  be  on  it.  The 
same  excuse,  however,  is  given  by  the  heathen  in 
defence  of  the  grossest  idolatry.  It  is  not  the  image 
or  idol  simply  and  absolutely  which  he  professes  to 
adore,  but  this  great  Being  whom  the  image  repre- 
sents. The  command  of  God  is  explicit  against 
every  act  of  this  nature  :  "  Thou  slialt  not  make  unto 
thee  any  graven  image ;  thou  shalt  not  bow  down 
thyself  to  them  nor  sene  them,  for  I  the  Lord  thy 
God  am  a  jealous  God."     See  Idolatrt. 

ADRAMMELECH,  one  of  the  gods  worsliipped 
by  the  inliabitants  of  Sepharvaim,  a  people  who  set- 
tled in  Samaria,  in  place  of  the  Israelites  who  were 
carried  into  Assj-ria.  From  2  Kings  x\ii.  31,  we 
learn,  that  the  worshippers  of  this  idol  caused  their 
children  to  pass  through  the  fire  in  honour  of  it,  as  well 
as  of  another  god  called  An.^mmelech  (which  see}. 
The  Babylonian  Talmud  alleges,  that  Adrammelech 
was  represented  under  the  form  of  a  mide,  and  Kim 
chi  declares  it  to  have  been  that  of  a  peacock.  There 
is  some  reason  to  suppose  that  this  deity  was  the 
same  %vith  Jlolech,  whom  the  Ammonites  worsliipped, 
for  Melee,  or  Molech,  signifies  a  king,  and  with  Adar 
or  Adra  prefixed  the  word  Adiammelech  denotes  a 
mighty  king.  Dr.  Hyde  explains  the  word  to  mean 
the  king  of  the  flocks,  and  supposes  tliis  god  to  pre- 
side over  cattle.  Some  conjecture  that  this  idol  re- 
presented Saturn,  others  the  sun. 

ADRAXUS,  a  Pagan  divmity  worshipped  in  the 
island  of  Sicily,  and  particularly  at  Adranus,  situated 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moimt  .(Etna.  SMaa  as- 
serts that  a  thousand  sacred  dogs  were  kept  near  his 
temple.  Some  modem  critics  are  of  opinion  that 
this  deity  is  of  eastern  origin,  and  has  a  connection 
with  the  Persian  Adar  or  fire,  confounding  him  with 
Adrammelech  the  Ass\Tian  god,  and  representing 
liini  as  personify-ing  the  Sim  or  Fire. 

ADRIAN.£A,  certain  temples  biult  by  Adiian, 
emperor  of  Rome,  in  several  towns  about  A.  d.  127. 
As  these  temples  contained  no  statues,  nor  any  marks 
of  being  dedicated  to  Pagan  gods,  some  have  ima- 
gined that  they  were  bmlt  in  honour  of  Jesus  Clirist, 
whom  Adiian  wished  to  worship,  but  was  dissuaded 
from  it,  lest  the  whole  country  should  be  thereby  led 
to  embrace  Cliristiauity. 

ADVENT,  a  name  given  to  the  four  Sundays  be- 
fore Christmas,  as  being  preparatory  to  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  advent  or  coming  of  Christ  in  the  flesh 
These  four  Sundays,  L'Estrange  savs,  "  are  so  many 
heralds  to  prockim  the  approaching  of  the  Feast." 
Some  writers  allege  that  this  observance  originated 
with  the  apostle  Peter,  but  the  eailiest  record  of  it 
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whiuh  exists  is  about  the  middle  of  the  tifth  ccntiirj-, 
when  Maxiiiuis  Taurinenais  wTote  a  liomily  upon  it. 
Advent  is  observed  in  tlie  Roman  CatlioUc  chiirch 
with  great  solemnity.  It  is  regarded  as  representing 
the  time  which  preceded  the  incarnation  of  Clirist, 
and  the  hopes  wliich  the  Old  Testament  saintst  en- 
tertained of  liis  coming  to  redeem  mankind.  Hence, 
it  is  considered  as  a  season  calling  for  an  intennix- 
ture  of  joy  with  sorrow.  For  tliis  reason  the  Gloria 
in  excclaii  is  not  siiid  in  Advent,  nor  the  Te  Deiim  at 
matins.  The  priests  abstain  from  using  the  dalmatica, 
that  being  a  part  of  dress  suited  to  joyous  occasions 
only.  Funnerly  it  was  a  custom  to  fast  in  Advent. 
During  the  whole  of  this  season  the  Pope  goes  to 
chapel  on  foot.  In  the  Ambrosian  OfBce,  Advent  has 
six  weeks,  and  St.  Gregory's  Sacramentary  gives  it 
only  live.  The  Church  of  England  commences  the 
annual  course  of  her  serrices  firom  the  time  of 
Advent. 

ADVOCATES  (Pope's).  Tliese  are  important 
officers  in  the  apostolical  chamber  at  Home,  one  be- 
ing the  legal,  and  the  other  the  (iscal  advocate.  Both 
are  employed  to  defend  the  interests  of  the  cham- 
ber, in  all  courts.  There  are  never  more  than 
twelve  consistorial  advocates  in  Rome.  They  are 
nominated  by  the  Pope,  and  jilead  in  consistories, 
whether  i)ublic  or  private.  Tluy  supplicate  the 
Pallium  for  all  newly  created  archbishops  in  the  se- 
cret consistory.  They  have  the  pririlege  of  creat- 
ing doctors  in  the  canon  as  well  as  civil  law,  when 
assembled  in  tlieir  college  Ddla  Stijnenza.  They 
wear  a  long  robe  of  black  wool,  of  which  the  tail  is 
purple,  lined  with  red  silk,  and  a  cape  falling  down 
between  the  shoulders  of  the  same  colour,  and 
luied  with  ciinine.  But  their  ordinary  dress  is  a 
cassock  lined  with  black  serge,  and  a  cloak  trail- 
ing on  the  ground.  One  of  these  advocates  is  rec- 
tor of  the  college  Delia  Sapienza ;  he  is  to  receive 
all  the  rents  which  are  appropriated  to  it,  and  to 
pay  the  salaries  of  the  pubUc  readers  or  lecturers, 
whose  cliairs  are  tilled  by  a  congi'egation  of  canU- 
nals,  deputed  by  the  Pope  for  that  pui-pose.  The 
seven  senior  consistorial  advocates  have  large  sala- 
ries, twice  as  large  indeed  as  the  live  junior  advo- 
cates, and  the  fees  drawn  fi-om  those  who  obtain 
doctorates  are  very  considerable. 

ADVOWSOX,  the  right  of  patronage  to  a  church 
or  an  ecclesiastical  benefice  in  connection  with  the 
Church  of  England.  The  person  possessing  the 
right  of  advowson  is  called  the  patron.  Advowsons 
are  of  two  kmds;  advowsons  appendimt,  and  ad- 
vowsons in  gloss.  The  first  cla.->s  are  those  which 
are  annexed  to  a  manor  or  land,  and  sold  along  H-ith 
it;  the  last  class  are  separated  from  the  land,  and 
possessed  by  the  owner  as  a  personal  right.  Advow- 
sons, besides,  receive  different  names.  Thus,  where  the 
patron  has  a  right  to  present  the  person  to  the  bishop 
or  ordinary,  if  found  qualified,  the  advowson  in  such 
a  case  is  tciined  presentative.  An  advowson  colla- 
'ive  is  where  the  bishop  is  both  patron  and  ordinary. 


An  advowson  donative  ie  where  the  kmg,  or  any  one 
by  royal  license,  founds  a  church  or  chapel,  and  or- 
dains tliat  it  slrnll  be  merely  in  the  gift  or  disposal 
of  the  patron;  subject  to  his  visitation  only,  and  not 
to  that  of  the  ordinary.  Where  there  are  dilTerenl 
claimants  of  the  right  of  advowson,  and  they  make 
diticrent  appointments,  the  ordinarj*  is  not  bound  to 
admit  any  one  of  their  presentees ;  and  if  the  six 
months  elai)Sc  within  which  they  have  a  right  to 
present,  he  may  himself  present  jure  t/cvoliito,  but  in 
no  other  case.  Where  au  advowson  is  mortgaged, 
the  mortgager  alone  sliall  present  when  the  church 
becomes  vacant ;  and  the  mortgagee  can  derive  no 
advantage  from  the  presentation  in  reduction  of  hia 
debt.  If  an  advowson  is  sold  when  the  church  is 
vacant,  it  is  decided  that  the  grantee  is  not  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  the  next  presentation.  If,  during 
the  vacancy  of  a  church,  the  patron  die,  his  executor 
or  personal  representative  is  entitled  to  tliat  presen- 
tation, unless  it  be  a  donative  benefice,  in  wliich  case 
the  right  of  donation  descends  to  the  heir.  But  it 
the  incumbent  of  a  church  be  also  seized  in  fee  of 
the  advowson  of  the  same  church  and  die,  liis  heir, 
and  not  his  executors,  shall  present. 

ADYTUM,  a  Greek  word  signifying,  like  Abata 
(which  see),  inaccens-ible,  by  which  is  understood  the 
most  retired  and  secret  part  of  the  heathen  temples, 
into  which  none  but  the  priests  were  permitted  to 
enter.  The  a<l>/tum  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
from  which  oracles  were  delivered,  coiTcsponded  to 
the  SaiKlum  sanctorum,  or  holy  of  holies  of  the 
Jews.  In  the  ancient  Christian  churches  the  altar 
place  or  sanctuary  received  also  the  name  of  adytum, 
being  inaccessible  to  all  but  the  clergy  in  the  time  of 
divine  service.  The  council  of  Laodicea  has  one 
canon  forbidding  women  to  come  within  the  altar  part, 
and  another  in  more  general  terms  allowing  only 
sacred  persons  to  commimicate  there.  The  practice 
on  this  point  seems  to  have  been  different  at  differ- 
ent times.  Thus  in  the  third  century,  Dionysius  of 
Alexandria  speaks  both  of  men  and  women  commu- 
nicating at  the  altar.  And  the  same  privilege  was 
allowed  to  the  people  of  France  in  the  sixth  century ; 
for  in  the  fourth  canon  of  the  second  council  of  Toiu-s 
A.  D.  5G7,  it  is  decreed,  that  the  holy  of  holies  be  open 
for  both  men  and  women  to  pray  and  communicate 
in  at  the  time  of  the  oblation  ;  though  at  other  times, 
when  there  was  any  other  ser\'ice  without  the  com- 
munion, they  were  not  permitted  to  come  within  the 
rails  of  the  adytum,  which  now  coiTesponds  to  the 
chancel. 

.lEAClJS,  one  of  the  three  judges  of  Hades,  ac 
cording  to  the  Pagan  mythology.  Plato  represent.'* 
him  as  chiefly  judging  the  slmdes  of  Europeans.  He 
is  usually  represented  in  works  of  art  as  bearing  a 
sceptre,  and  the  keys  of  Hades.  He  was  the  son  of 
Zeus  and  iEgina,  and  from  this  circumstance  the 
inliabitants  of  the  island  of  JBgrnn  not  only  built  a 
temple  in  liis  honour,  but  regarded  him  as  their  tu- 
telar deity.     The  truth  seems  to  have  been,  tliat  he 
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was  au  early  lung  of  that  island,  who  liad  been  noted 
throughout  all  Greece  for  his  justice  and  piety.  On 
Uiis  account  he  was  deified  after  his  death,  and  pro- 
moted by  Pluto  to  the  office  of  a  judge  in  the  infer- 
lal  regions. 

.SIDES,  a  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  unconse- 
crated  temples. 

jEDICULA,  a  small  temple  or  chapel  among  the 
ancient  Romans,  called  also  sacellum. 

jEDITUUS,  an  officer  among  the  Romans  who 
had  the  charge  of  the  offerings,  treasm-e,  and  sacred 
(itensils  belonging  to  the  temples  of  the  gods.  A 
female  officer  of  the  same  kind,  termed  ^ditua,  pre- 
sided over  the  temples  of  the  goddes-es. 

jEGiEUS,  a  simiame  of  Poseidon,  a  heathen 
god,  derived  from  the  town  of  .3iga3  in  Eubcta,  near 
which  he  had  a  magniticent  temple  upon  a  liill. 

jEGEKLI,  or  EttERlA,  one  of  the  Camense,  from 
whom,  according  to  the  fabulous  early  Roman  liistory, 
Numa  received  his  instructions  as  to  the  foniis  of 
worship  which  he  introduced.  Two  places  are 
pointed  out  in  legendaiy  story  as  sacred  to  jEgeria ; 
the  one  near  Alicia,  and  the  other  at  the  Poita 
Capena  near  Rome.  She  was  regarded  as  a  prophet- 
ic divinity,  and  also  as  the  giver  of  life.  Hence  she 
was  invoked  by  pregnant  women. 

JEGIDUGHOS,  or  .Sgiochos,  a  surname  of 
Zeus,  from  his  bearing  the  aegis  with  which  he  in- 
timidates his  enemies. 

.iEGIN.<EA,  a  surname  of  Artemis,  imder  which 
she  was  worshipped  at  Sparta. 

jEMILIANUS,  or  ^milius,  a  martyi-  of  the  fifth 
century,  who  was  put  to  death  in  the  Ai-ian  perse- 
cution. His  memory  is  celebrated  by  the  Romish 
cliiu-ch  on  the  sixth  of  December,  and  by  the  Greek 
church  on  the  seventh. 

.ZEXE.\S,  the  founder  of  the  Roman  common- 
wealth, who  was  honoured  among  the  gods  IxDl- 
GETES  (which  see). 

jEOLUS,  the  Pagan  god  of  the  wuids,  which  he 
is  said  to  have  kept  shut  up  in  a  mountain,  and  let 
loose  at  his  pleasm'e.  He  was  the  son  of  Hippotes 
and  JNIelanippe.  Lipara,  or  Strongyle,  one  of  the 
jEoUan  island-s,  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been 
his  residence,  while  others  place  it  in  Thrace,  and 
others  stUl  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rhegium  in 
Italy. 

iEONS  (Gr.  ages).  The  word  properly  signi- 
fies an  infinite,  or  at  least  indetuiite  duration,  as 
opposed  to  a  finite  or  temporaiy  dm'ation.  Hence 
it  was  used  to  designate  immutable  beings  who  exist 
for  ever.  And  as  God  is  the  cliief  of  those  immu- 
table beings,  the  word  ^Eon  was  employed  to  express 
his  infinite  and  eternal  dm-ation.  By  im  easy  tnm- 
sition  it  came  to  be  attributed  to  other  spu'itual  and 
invisible  beuigs;  and  tliis  was  the  sense  in  which  it 
was  used  by  Oriental  philosophers  at  the  time  of 
om-  Lord's  appearance  upon  earth.  Gradually  the 
terra  underwent  ;m  importiUit  change  of  meaning. 
From  denoting  tlie  diuation  of  a  spuituiil  beuig,  it 


was  at  length  employed  to  signify  tlie  being  itself. 
Thus  the  Divine  Being  was  called  JEon.  and  the  fa- 
thers of  the  ancient  Christian  chmcli  appHed  the 
term  to  angels,  both  good  and  bad-  There  has  been 
considerable  discussion  among  the  learned,  as  to  the 
true  meaning  of  the  word  among  the  Gnostics  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  chui-ch.  They  entertained  the  no- 
tion of  an  innsible  and  spiritual  world,  composed 
of  entities  or  \Trtues  proceeding  from  the  Supreme 
Being,  and  succeeding  each  other  at  certain  inter- 
vals of  time,  so  as  to  form  an  eternal  chain  of  which 
tliis  world  was  the  terminating  link.  To  the  beings 
who  fonned  this  eternal  cliain,  the  Gnostics  assigned 
certain  terms  of  dm-ation  which  they  called  iEons, 
afterwards  distinguishing  the  beuigs  themselves  by 
tliis  title.  Thus  Cerinthus,  one  of  the  earhest  lead- 
ers of  a  Gnostic  sect,  taught  that  in  order  to  destroy 
liis  cornipted  empire,  tha  Supreme  Being  had  com- 
missioned one  of  his  glorious  jEons,  whose  name  was 
Clirist,  to  descend  upon  earth,  who  entered,  at  his 
baptism,  into  the  body  of  Jesus  which  was  crucified ; 
but  that  Christ  had  not  suffered,  but  ascended  into 
heaven.  Another  Gnostic  named  Valentinus,  a  phi- 
losopher of  the  Platonic  school,  taught  that  there 
were  thuty  gods  whom  he  called  jEons,  from  whom 
proceeded  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  He  admitted 
that  Christ  was  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mar)-,  but  affirmed 
that  he  derived  nothing  from  her,  having  come  di- 
rectly from  God,  and  only  passed  thi-ough  a  mortal, 
bearing  with  liim  the  very  flesh  wliich  he  had  brought 
from  heaven.  BasiUdes,  an  Egyi^ian  Gnostic,  main- 
tained that  the  Supreme  Being  produced  from  liim- 
self  seven  most  excellent  beings  or  iEons.  From 
two  of  the  xEons,  DjTiamis  and  Sopliia,  or  Power  and 
Wisdom,  proceeded  the  angels  of  the  highest  or- 
der, who  again  produced  other  angels  somewhat  in- 
ferior. Other  generations  of  angels  succeeded,  and 
other  heavens  were  built,  until  there  were  three  ban- 
died and  sixty-five  heavens,  and  as  many  orders  of 
angels.  Over  aJl  these  heavens  and  angeUc  orders 
there  presided  a  prince  or  lord  called  Abraxas 
(which  see),  a  word  containing  letters  which  in  Greek 
amoimt  to  tlu'ee  himdred  and  sixty-five,  the  precise 
niuiiber  of  the  heavens.  The  world  was  constructed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  lowest  heaven.  The  angels 
who  crciited  and  governed  the  world  gradually  be- 
ftime  coiTupt,  and  sought  to  efface  from  the  minds 
of  men  all  idea  of  the  Supreme  God,  in  order  that 
they  themselves  might  be  worsliipped.  In  tliis  state 
of  matters,  the  Supreme  Being  looked  with  compas- 
sion upon  man,  and  sent  down  the  prince  of  the 
iEous,  whose  name  is  yoiis,  and  Christ,  that  he, 
joiuuig  himself  to  the  man  Jesus,  miglit  save  the 
world.  The  God  of  the  Jews  perceivuig  tliis,  or- 
dered his  subjects  to  seize  Jesus  and  put  him  to 
death ;  but  over  Christ  he  liad  no  power.  See  Ba- 
siLiDiAxs,    Cerintuians,    Gnostics,    Valenti- 

NIAXS. 

AER,  a  veil  used  In  the  Greek  church  by  the  offi 
ciatuig  priest  for  coveiing  the  patui  and  the  ch;dic6 
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during  the  admiuisti'atiuii  of  the  liuly  communiuu. 
See  Mass. 

.iERA,  the  point  of  time  from  which  the  compu- 
tation of  a  series  of  years  commences.  ..Kras  may 
be  considered  as  of  four  kinds,  Christian,  Jewish, 
Moliammcdan,  and  Pairan.  The  a;ra  wliiih  is  in  gen- 
eral use  among  Clunstians,  is  that  wliich  is  computed 
from  the  biith  of  Clirist,  the  precise  date  of  wliicli  is 
a  subject  of  no  small  dispute  among  chronologers,  some 
placing  it  two,  others  four,  and  others  live  years  be- 
fore the  \'ulgar  a;ra,  which  is  calculated  to  corre- 
spond with  the  year  of  the  world  4,004.  Archbishop 
Usher,  whose  opinion  has  been  adopted  by  many 
modem  clu-onologer.s,  supposes  tlie  birth  of  Christ  to 
have  happened  in  the  year  of  the  world  4,000,  and 
of  the  Julian  period  4,714.  This  a?ra  is  that  which 
is  in  most  general  use  among  Christians.  The  an- 
cient Jews  made  use  of  several  :eras  in  their  comim- 
tations.  In  the  earliest  periods  they  ajipear  to  liave 
reckoned  fi-om  the  Uvcs  of  the  patriarchs  and  men  of 
note.  Tliis  seems  to  be  indicated  in  Gen.  vii.  11.  and 
viii.  13.  Sometimes  they  reckoned  from  the  deluge, 
from  the  dispereion  of  mankind,  from  tlie  departure 
out  of  Kgypt,  from  the  building  of  the  fu-st  teniiile, 
and  from  their  return  from  the  Babylonish  capti- 
vity. Their  vulgar  a>ra,  however,  is  com|)uted  from 
the  creation  of  the  world,  wliich  coiTesponds,  accord- 
ing to  their  reckoning,  with  the  year  953  of  the  Ju- 
lian period.  It  is  not  certain  when  this  a'ra  of  the 
creation  was  first  adopted ;  one  Jewish  writer  repre- 
senting it  as  having  been  introduced  subsequent  to 
the  completion  of  the  IJabylonian  Talmud,  and  an- 
other dating  it  so  late  as  the  end  of  the  tenth  or  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  centur)'. 

The  precise  epoch  of  the  creation  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  questions  connected  witli  ancient  his- 
tory. This  difficulty  has  arisen  from  the  remarkable 
discrejiancies  between  the  received  Hebrew  text,  the 
Samaritan  text,  and  tlie  Greek  version  of  the  Septua- 
gint,  in  recording  the  genealogies  of  the  patriarchs, 
both  antediluvian  and  postdiluvian.  The  years  from 
the  creation  to  the  deluge,  and  from  tlie  deluge  to 
the  birth  of  Abraham,  are  thus  variously  stated : 


Ilcb. 

Samnr. 

Scptunf;. 

To  the  deluge. 

1,656 

1,397 

2,2C2 

To  the  birth  of  Abraham, 

352 

942 

1,132 

Archbishop  Usher's  clironology,  which  is  followed 
both  in  this  coimtry  and  among  the  most  distin- 
guished Protestant  di\incs  of  other  countries,  is 
founded  on  the  Hebrew  text.  This  system,  how- 
ever, has  been  ably  controverted  by  Dr.  Hales  in 
his  '  Analysis  of  Clironology,'  which  agrees  gener- 
ally with  the  computations  of  the  Septuagint.  It 
may  be  remarked,  that  Josephus  ditl'crs  little  from 
the  Septuagint,  and  Dr.  Marshman,  in  his  '  Elements 
of  Cliinese  Grammar,'  obsenes  that  "  The  amials  of 
China,  taken  in  their  utmost  extent,  syudu-onize  with 
the  chronology  of  Josephus,  the  Siimaritan  Penta- 
teuch, and  the   Septuagint,   rather  tlian   with  that 


conlaincd  in  our  present  copies  of  the  Hebrew  text.' 
Tliis  curious  coincidence  refers  probably  to  the  post- 
diluvian chronology. 

After  the  Jews  became  subject  to  the  Syro-Mace- 
doiiian  kings,  they  were  obliged  to  use,  in  all  theii 
contracts,  the  ara  of  the  Selcucidic,  wliich  thus  re- 
ceived the  name  of  the  a'ra  of  contracts.  In  the 
books  of  the  Maccabees,  the  a'ra  of  the  Seleucidae  is 
called  the  a'ra  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Greeks,  and  the 
Alexandrian  a;ra.  It  begjm  from  the  year  when  Se- 
leucus  Nicanor,  one  of  the  successors  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  attained  the  sovereign  power,  that  is,  about 
B.  c.  312.  This  xr&  continued  in  general  use  among 
the  Orientals,  with  the  exception  of  the  Mohamme- 
dans. The  Jews  had  no  other  epoch  imtil  a.  i>. 
1040,  when,  on  their  expulsion  from  Asia  by  the 
Caliphs,  they  began  to  compute  from  the  creation  of 
the  world,  with  the  occasional  use  even  aftcr>vards  of 
the  a^ra  of  the  Seleucida;. 

The  Mohammedans  compute  from  the  .-Bra  of  the 
flight  of  Mohammed  from  Mecca  to  MecUna,  which 
happened  on  the  ICth  of  July  A.  D.  G'2'2. 

The  ancient  pagans  computed  from  various  asras. 
The  first  01)^npiad  began  B.C.  776.  The  taking  of 
Troy  happened  in  the  year  of  the  world  2820,  and 
B.C.  1884.  The  expedition  for  the  carrying  away  ol 
the  Golden  Fleece  occuiTed  in  the  year  of  the  world 
2760.  The  foundation  of  Rome  was  laid  B.C.  753 
The  a:ra  of  Nabonassai-  was  in  the  year  of  the  world 
3257.  The  ara  of  Alexander  the  Great,  or  his  last 
victory  over  Darius,  was  B.C.  330. 

jERIANS,  a  sect  of  heretics  which  arose  in  th€ 
fourth  century,  in  the  reign  of  Constantino  the  Great, 
and  during  the  pontificate  of  Julius  I.  It  derived 
its  name  from  jKrius,  a  native  of  Pontus,  or  of  the 
Lesser  Armenia,  an  eloquent  man  and  a  friend  of  the 
Scmi-Arian  Eustathius,  who  was  aftenvards,  to  the 
chagrin  of  ^Erius,  raised  to  the  see  of  Sebaste.  Tlui 
two  friends  had  been  fellow-monks,  and  when  Eus- 
tathius was  promoted  to  the  episcopate,  he  ordained 
iErius  a  priest,  and  set  him  over  the  hospital  oi 
Pontus.  This  marked  kindness,  however,  failed  al- 
together in  subduing  the  feelings  of  en\'y  by  which 
iErius  was  animated.  He  quarrelled  openly  with 
his  bishop,  accusing  him  of  avarice  and  misappro- 
priation of  the  funds  designed  for  the  poor.  Such 
feelings  towards  his  ecclesiastical  superior  obUgcd 
him  to  resign  his  office  and  the  charge  of  the  hosjii- 
tal.  He  now  became  the  leader  of  a  sect,  and  as- 
sembling a  number  of  followers  of  both  sexes,  he 
proclaimed  the  duty  of  renouncing  all  worldly  goods, 
and,  being  driven  from  the  cities,  he  and  they  wan- 
dered about  the  fields,  lodging  in  the  open  air  or  in 
caves,  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons. 
The  leading  doctrine  which  he  inculcated  was  that 
the  Scriptures  make  no  distinction  between  a  bishop 
and  a  presbjter.  In  support  of  this  tenet,  he  ad- 
duced 1  Tim.  iv.  14,  "  Neglect  not  the  gift  that  is  in 
thee,  wliich  was  given  thee  by  prophecy,  with  the 
laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  presbrtery : "  and  be 
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niiies,  ho  iuiJiiueJ  the  aihiiitteJ  Tact  tliat  presbyters 
as  well  as  bishops  baptized,  and  also  consecrated  the 
elements  of  the  Lord's  Supper.     As  his  followers  in- 
creased, he  became  bolder  in  assailing  various  cor- 
ruptions which  had  crept  into  the  church,  and  called 
for  a  return  to  primitive  simplicity  both  in  doctrine 
I      and  practice.     In  particular,  he  inveighed  against  the 
practice  of  prayers  for  the  dead,  and  celebrating  the 
eucharist  as  an  offering  in  their  behalf.     Although 
originally  a  monk,  he  was  opposed  to  the  laws  regu- 
lating fasts,  and  to  the  confining  of  fasts  to  set  times, 
as  Wednesday,  Friday,  the  Qiiadiigesima,  and  Good 
Friday.     He  complained  of  all  such  practices  in  the 
Christian  church  as  an  attempt  to  restore  Jewish  ob- 
servances.    He  objected  strongly  to  the  custom  then 
j      prevalent  in  these  parts  of  Asia,  of  celebrating  the 
passover,   as  being  a  confounding  of  Jewish   rites 
I      with  Christian.     Both  .^rius  and  his  party  were  ex- 
j      posed  to  severe  persecution ;  but  as  Mosheira  weU 
observes,  "  He  seems  to  have  reduced  religion  to  its 
I      primitive  simplicity  ;  a  design  which,  in  itself  consi- 
dered, was  laudable,  though  in  the  motives  and  in 
the  mode  of  proceeding,  there  were  perhaps  some 
things  censurable." 

AEROJLA-XCY,  a  species  of  divination  practised 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  by  which  future 
events  were  foretold  from  certain  appearances  or 
noises  in  the  air.  One  mode  of  aeroraancy  was  as 
follows.  The  person  emplojTng  it  folded  his  head 
in  a  cloth,  and  ha\-ing  placed  a  bowl  tilled  with 
water  in  the  open  air,  he  proposed  his  question  in  a 
low  whispering  voice,  when,  if  the  water  was  agitat- 
ed, they  considered  that  what  they  had  asked  was 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  See  Auguby — Divi- 
nation. 

.^RUSC.\TORES,  a  name  given  to  the  priests 
of  Cybele  among  the  Romans,  because  they  begged 
alms  in  the  pubhc  streets.  The  word  came  to  be 
appUed  to  fortune-tellers  generally,  or  vagrants,  Uke 
the  modem  gj-psies. 

.iESCULAPIUS,  among  the  pagans,  the  god  of 
medicine.  He  was  worshipped  over  all  Greece,  the 
temples  reared  to  his  honour  being  usually  built  in 
healthy  places,  on  hUls  outside  the  towns,  or  near 
wells  which  were  thought  to  have  healing  qualities. 
These  temples  were  not  only  frequented  for  worship, 
but  resorted  to  by  the  sick  in  expectation  of  being 
cured.  The  symbol  of  ^sculapius  is  tlie  serpent, 
and  hence  the  notion  that  the  worship  of  this  deity 
is  of  Eg_\-])tian  origin,  .(Esculapius  being  supposed  to 
be  identical  with  the  serpent  Cnuph,  worsliipped  in 
Egj-pt,  or  with  tlie  Phcenician  Esmim.  The  proba- 
bihty  is,  tliat  though  afterwards  exalted  to  the 
honours  of  a  deity,  jEsculapius  had  been  a  person 
eminent  for  his  medical  skiU.  The  principal  seat  of 
the  worship  of  iEsculapius  in  Greece  was  Epidaurus, 
where  he  had  a  temple  surrounded  with  an  extensive 
prove,  witliin  which  no  person  was  allowed  to  die, 
and  no  woman  to  give  birth  to  a  child.  The  sick 
"■ho  visited  the  temples  of  3Isculapius  had  usually 


to  spend  one  or  more  nights  in  his  sanctuary,  during 
which  certain  rules  were  obser\'ed  which  had  been 
laid  down  by  the  priests.  The  remedies  to  be  em- 
ployed were  generally  revealed  in  a  dream.  After 
being  healed,  it  was  customary  to  offer  a  cock  in 
sacrifice  to  the  god,  and  a  tablet  was  hung  up  in  the 
temple,  on  which  were  inscribed  the  name  of  the 
patient,  the  disease  of  which  he  had  been  healed,  and 
other  particulars  connected  with  the  case.  Pausjmias 
says  that  jEsculapius  was  the  air ;  and  that  Hygeia, 
the  goddess  of  health,  was  his  daughter. 

>ESIR,  the  gods  of  the  ancient  Scandinavians. 

.aiSUS  {Mighty),  a  name  given  in  the  theology  of 
the  ancient  Druids  to  the  Supreme  Being,  who  was 
worshipped  under  the  form  of  an  oak.  In  their  re- 
presentation of  this  di\Tnity,  the  Druids,  with  the 
consent  of  the  whole  order  and  neighbourhood,  fixed 
upon  the  most  beautiful  tree  they  could  discover, 
and  having  cut  off  its  side  branches,  they  joined  two 
of  them  to  the  highest  part  of  the  trunk,  so  that 
they  were  stretched  out  Uke  the  arms  of  a  man. 
Near  this  transverse  piece  was  inscribed  the  word 
Thau  for  the  name  of  God ;  while  upon  the  right  arm 
was  written  yEsu.^,  on  the  left  Belenus,  and  on  the 
centre  of  the  tnmk  Theranis.  Towards  the  decline 
of  Druidism,  however,  when  a  belief  in  the  unity  of 
God  was  lost  in  polytheism,  .Ssus  is  sometimes  said 
to  have  been  identified  with  Mars,  the  god  of  war, 
though  it  is  also  believed  tliat  he  was  adored  imder 
another  name,  in  the  form  of  a  naked  sword.  To 
him  were  presented  all  the  spoils  of  battle  ;  and  "  if" 
says  Cjesar,  "  they  prove  victorious,  they  offer  up  all 
the  cattle  taken,  and  set  apart  the  rest  of  the  plun- 
der in  a  place  appointed  for  that  purpose  ;  and  it  is 
common  in  many  provinces  to  see  these  monuments 
of  offerings  piled  up  in  consecrated  places.  Nay,  it 
rarely  happens  that  any  one  shows  so  great  a  disre 
gard  of  rehgion,  as  either  to  conceal  the  plunder, 
or  pillage  the  public  oblations ;  and  the  severest 
punishments  are  inflicted  npon  such  offenders." 

jESYiDTETES,  a  surname  of  Dionysius,  which 
signifies  a  Lord  or  Ruler.  Under  this  designation 
he  was  worshipped  at  Aroe  in  Achaia.  A  festival 
was  instituted  in  his  honour. 

.STERNALES.     See  Eternales. 

.iETHIOPS,  the  Black,  a  surname  of  Zeus,  imdet 
which  he  was  worshipped  in  the  island  of  Chios. 

.3iTLVNS,  a  branch  of  the  Arian  heresy,  which 
arose  about  the  year  a.d.  336,  during  the  reign  of 
Coustantius,  and  in  the  pontificate  of  Liberius 
.^Etius,  the  originator  of  tliis  sect,  was  a  native  of 
Antioch,  in  Coele-Syria,  and  has  sometimes  been 
sumamed  the  Atheist,  from  liis  being  supposed  to 
deny  the  God  of  revelation.  In  his  early  youth, 
being  in  great  poverty,  he  became  the  slave  of  a 
vine-dresser's  wife,  and  afterwards  he  learned  the 
trade  of  a  goldsmith ;  but  quittmg  that  employment, 
he  applied  liimself  to  study,  and  acqitired  consider- 
able reputation  as  a  theological  disputant.  On  the 
death  of  his  mother  in  331,  he  began  to  study  undei 
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faulinus  II.,  Ariaii  bishop  of  Antioch  ;  but  linviug 
given  offeneo  to  some  Ic.iiling  persons  by  his  powers 
of  disputation,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  tliat  city  for 
Anazarbiis,  a  city  of  Cilicia.  Here  he  applied  him- 
self to  the  acquisition  of  grannnar  and  logic;  but 
liaving  dilfered  with  his  miustcr  on  some  points  of 
theology,  he  went  to  Tarsus,  where  he  studied 
divmity.  Prom  this  pLice  he  returned  to  Antioch, 
his  native  city,  where  he  studied  for  a  time  under 
Leontius.  rio  daringly  impious,  however,  were  his 
opinions,  that  he  was  driven  from  Antioch,  and  took 
refuge  in  Cilicia,  and  engaged  in  the  practice  of  the 
medical  art,  until  his  former  master  Leontius  was 
promoted  to  the  see  of  Antioch  A.n.  .348,  when  he 
was  ordained  a  deacon.  Ilis  ordination  was  strongly 
objected  to  on  the  ground  of  his  hereticjvl  opinions, 
and  Leontius  was  under  the  necessity  of  deposing 
Iiim.  After  some  time  he  rei)aired  to  Alexandi-ia, 
and  opposed  Atlianasius  openly,  declaring  his  adlier- 
ence  to  the  Arian  party.  Besides,  however,  main- 
taining, in  common  with  the  Arians,  that  the  Son 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  were  entirely  dissimilar  to  the 
Father,  lie  taught  various  other  doctrines  along  with 
his  disciple  Eunomius,  which  were  regarded  as  en- 
tirely heretical.  A  section  of  the  Arian  party,  shocked 
at  the  iiTcligion  of  ^■Etius,  accused  him  to  the  em- 
peror Constantius,  urging  the  necessity  of  calling  a 
general  coimcil  to  decide  the  theological  question. 
The  opponents  of  jEtius  charged  him  with  holding  a 
diflerence  in  substance  in  the  three  persons  of  the 
Trinity.  His  party  were  now  diWded,  and  he 
was  abandoned  by  his  friends,  who,  while  they  agi-eed 
with  him  in  regarding  the  Son  as  a  creature,  shrunk 
from  the  admission  of  what  might  have  appeared  a 
plaui  corollary  from  this  proposition,  viz.,  that  he  is 
of  unlike  substance  to  the  Father.  .3^tius  was  now 
exposed  to  severe  persecution,  and  banished  to  Am- 
blada  in  I'isidia.  On  the  death  of  Constantius,  and 
the  succession  of  Julian  to  the  throne,  iEtius  was  re- 
called from  exile  and  invited  to  court.  His  ecclesi- 
astical sentence  was  removed,  and  he  was  appointed 
bishop  at  Constantinople,  where  he  eagerly  embraced 
the  opportunity  of  spreading  his  heretical  opinions. 
This  unexpected  elevation  was  followed  by  various 
reverses  of  fortune,  in  the  course  of  which  he  was 
twice  driven  from  Constantinople,  and  at  length  died 
in  that  city  a.d.  ,3G7,  unlamented,  save  by  his  friend 
vnd  discijile  Eunomius,  by  whom  he  was  buried. 

In  his  work  De  Fide,  .Stius  maintains  the  doc- 
trine that  faith  without  works  is  sufficient  for  salva- 
tion, and  that  sin  is  not  imputed  to  believers, — both 
of  them  doctrines  which,  if  rightly  understood,  are  in 
complete  accordance  with  the  AVord  of  God.  He 
denied  the  necessity  of  fasting  and  self-mortification. 
The  idea  which  prevailed  among  some  of  liis  con- 
temporaries, that  he  denied  the  God  of  revelation, 
probably  arose  ft-om  the  doctrine  which  he  taught  in  re- 
gard to  the  illuminating  intluence  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  which  was  more  cleaily  explained  by  hi^  disciple 
Eunomius.  See  Anomians — Arians — Eunomians. 


iETNyEUS,  a  name  given  to  many  ancient  I'a- 
gan  deities  and  mythicjil  beijigs  connected  with 
Mount  yEtna.  This  surname  was  applied  to  Zeus, 
to  whom  there  was  a  festival  celebrated,  which  re- 
ceived the  name  of  ./Etna'a ;  and  also  to  Hepha'B- 
tus,  who  Imd  his  workshop  in  the  mountaui,  and  a 
temple  near  it.  The  Cyclops  also  were  termed  ^t- 
nicus. 

..■ETOLE,  a  simiame  of  Artemis,  by  which  slio 
was  worshipped  at  Xaupactus,  where  a  temple  was 
erected  to  her  honour. 

AFGHANS,  a  people  inhabiting  Afghanistan,  a 
country  bordering  upon  the  kingdom  of  Persia,  and 
situated  to  the  west  of  China.  According  to  their 
own  traditions,  the  Afghans  are  descended  from  Me- 
lic  Talut,  that  is,  from  King  Saul.  Sir  William 
Jones,  in  a  veiy  interesting  paper  which  appeared 
iu  the  second  volume  of  the  'Asiatic  Kesearches,' 
threw  out  the  conjecture,  that  this  people  is  a  rem 
nant  of  the  ten  tribes  carried  off  in  the  captivity. 
His  words  are  these  :  "  We  leani  from  Es<h-<i8,  that 
the  ten  tribes,  after  a  wandering  journey,  came  to  a 
country  called  Arsareth,  where  we  may  sujipose  they 
settled.  Now  the  best  Persian  historians  atlirm  that 
the  Afghans  are  descended  from  the  Jews ;  and  they 
have  among  themselves  traditions  of  the  same  ini- 
port.  It  is  even  asserted  that  their  families  are  distui- 
guished  by  the  name  of  Jewish  tribes  ;  though,  since 
their  conversion  to  Islamism,  they  have  studiously 
concealed  their  origin.  The  hiiiguage  they  use  has  a 
manifest  resemblance  to  the  Chaldaic  ;  and  a  consider- 
able district  imder  their  dominion  is  called  Hazarctli, 
which  might  easily  have  been  changed  from  Arsar- 
eth." The  Afglians,  it  must  be  allowed,  still  pre- 
serve a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Jews  in  their  cus- 
toms and  ritual  observances.  Thus  they  chiefly 
contract  marriages  with  their  own  tribes ;  they  ad- 
here to  the  Levirate  law  in  the  brother  manying  the 
widow  of  his  deceased  brother,  whenever  the  brother 
has  died  without  issue ;  divorces  are  permitted 
among  them,  and  a  ceremony  prevails  among  one  of 
their  tribes  bearing  a  mai'ked  resemblance  to  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles.  It  is  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance, also,  and  one  which  more  than  any  other 
.seems  to  point  out  their  Jewish  origin,  that  their 
language,  the  PunJdoo,  contains  a  greater  number  of 
Hebrew  words  than  any  other  in  India.  Mr.  El- 
pliinstone,  who  doubts,  or  rather  disbelieves,  the 
theory  of  Sir  Wilham  Jones,  as  to  the  Afghans 
being  of  Jewish  origin,  alleges,  after  a  carefid  exam- 
ination of  their  language,  that  about  half  the 
terms,  including  all  those  of  an  abstract  import,  avo 
to  be  traced  to  foreign  sources,  chiefly  the  Persian. 
Although  of  late  years  considerable  attention  lia« 
been  directed  to  the  customs  and  language  of  this  in- 
terestmg  people,  a  veil  of  mystery  still  hangs  over 
the  whole  subject,  and  wliich  only  the  earnest  and 
profound  researches  of  Oriental  scholars  are  likely 
to  remove. 

AFFLATUS,  a  terra  used  by  the  poets  of  ancient 
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Rome  to  indicate  the  inspiration  of  some  divinity 
which  prompted  their  poetic  effusions.  Not  only, 
however,  were  poets  supposed  to  be  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  Divine  afflahis,  but  all  who  perfonned 
great  exploits,  or  succeeded  in  any  important  un- 
dertaking. 

AFRICUS,  the  south-west  wind,  an  inferior  deity 
among  the  ancient  Romans,  who  were  wont  to  regard 
all  the  elements  as  regulated  by  a  superior  power. 

AGABUS  (Festival  of),  observed  by  the  Greek 
church  on  the  8th  of  March,  in  honour  of  Agabus  the 
prophet,  who,  they  allege,  suffered  martyi-dora  at 
Antioch.  He  belonged  to  the  primitive  Cliristian 
Church,  and  was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples  of  oiu- 
Ijord.  WHiile  Paid  and  Barnabas  were  conducting 
their  ministrations  at  Antioch,  this  person  visited 
the  city,  and  foretold  that  Judea  was  soon  to  be 
the  scene  of  a  famine.  Luke  states,  Acts  xi.  28,  that 
tliis  dearth  took  place  "  in  the  days  of  Claudius 
Caesar."  Tliis  famine  is  mentioned  by  Josephus, 
and  it  seems  to  have  commenced  A.  d.  44.  Taci- 
tus and  Suetonius  refer  to  a  famine  which  occurred 
dm-ing  the  same  reign ;  but  it  was  evidently  differ- 
ent fi'om  that  predicted  by  Agabus,  and  was  limited 
to  Italy. 

AGAP/E,  Love -Feasts,  or  Feasts  of  Charity 
among  the  primitive  Christians,  observed  in  token 
of  brotherly  regard.  All  members  of  the  church,  of 
every  rank  and  condition,  were  expected  to  be  pre- 
sent at  these  entertainments.  There  appears  to  be 
an  allusion  to  the  Aijapce  in  Jude  12,  "  These  are 
spots  in  your  feasts  of  charity,  when  they  feast  with 
you,  feeding  themselves  without  fear :  clouds  they 
are  without  water,  carried  about  of  winds;  trees 
whose  fruit  withereth,  without  fhiit,  twice  dead, 
plucked  up  by  the  roots ; "  and  perhaps  the  same 
feast  is  refen-ed  to  in  Acts  ii.  46,  "  And  they,  con- 
tinuing daily  with  one  accord  in  the  temple,  and 
breaking  bread  from  house  to  house,  did  eat  their 
meat  with  gladness  and  singleness  of  heart ;"  and 
Acts  vi.  2,  "  Then  the  twelve  called  the  multitude 
of  the  disciples  unto  them,  and  said.  It  is  not  rea- 
son that  we  should  leave  the  word  of  God,  and  serve 
tables." 

This  feast  was  celebrated  at  a  very  early  period 
in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church.  Clirysos- 
tom  derives  it  from  the  practice  of  the  apostles. 
His  words  are  these,  "  The  first  Christians  had  all 
things  common,  as  we  read  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles ;  but  when  that  equality  of  possessions  ceased, 
as  it  did  even  in  the  apostles'  time,  the  Agape  or 
love  feast  was  substituted  in  its  room.  On  certain 
days,  after  partaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  they  met 
at  a  common  feast,  the  rich  bringing  provisions, 
and  the  poor,  who  possessed  nothing,  being  invited." 
This  feast  was  imiformly  connected  with  the  Lord's 
Supper.  At  first  the  Agape  seems  to  have  been 
obsen'ed  before  partaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  but, 
at  a  later  period,  it  followed  upon  that  sacred  ordi- 
ufljice.  Though  not  a  strictly  religions  feast,  it  was 
I. 


characterized  by  the  utmost  decorum  and  propriety. 
The  pastor,  deacons,  and  members  having  taken  their 
seats  around  a  table  which  was  spread  in  the  church, 
and  the  guests  having  washed  their  hands,  public 
prayer  was  offered,  and  during  the  feast  a  portion  ot 
Scripture  was  read,  and  the  presiding  elder  or  pres- 
byter having  proposed  questions  arising  out  of  the 
passage,  they  were  answered  by  the  persons  present. 
Any  encouraging  accounts  from  other  churches  were 
then  reported,  and  at  the  close  of  the  feast  a  col- 
lection was  made  for  the  benefit  of  widows  and 
orphans,  the  poor,  prisoners,  or  any  of  the  brethren 
who  might  be  in  need  of  pecuniary  aid.  Tertullian 
relates,  that  at  the  close  of  the  supper,  "when  all 
had  washed  their  hands,  hghts  were  brought,  then 
each  was  invited  to  sing  as  he  was  able,  either  from 
the  Holy  Scripture,  or  from  the  prompting  of  his 
own  spirit,  a  song  of  praise  to  God  for  the  common 
edification."  From  this  remark  of  Tertullian,  the 
Agapse  must  have  been  observed  in  the  night,  pro- 
bably in  times  of  persecution,  from  necessity  rather 
than  choice.  Neander  alleges,  that  "  so  long  as  tht 
Agapfe  and  the  Lord's  Supper  were  united  together, 
the  celebration  of  the  latter  fonned  no  part  of  the 
divine  service ;  but  tliis  seiwice  was  held  early  in 
the  morning,  and  not  till  towards  evening  did  the 
church  re-assemble  at  the  common  love-feast  and 
for  the  celebration  of  the  Supper." 

These  Agapre,  which  at  first  had  been  marked  by 
Christian  simplicity  and  innocence,  and  wliich  had 
tended  to  foster  and  encom^ge  brotherly  love  among 
the  faithful  adherents  of  the  cross,  became  in  pro- 
cess of  time  a  mere  lifeless  form  no  longer  animated 
by  that  amiable  spirit  of  benevolence  and  kindness 
which  they  were  designed  originally  both  to  be- 
token and  to  invigorate.  Abuses  of  various  kinds 
crept  into  them,  giving  rise  to  the  most  unfavoura- 
ble suspicions  on  the  part  of  the  heathen.  At  length 
it  was  foimd  necessary  to  abolish  the  Agapse  en- 
tirely. Some  commentators  have  supposed  that  the 
abuses  of  which  Paul  complains  in  the  eleventh 
chapter  of  first  Coiinthians,  applied  not  to  the  Eu- 
charist, but  to  the  Agapje,  with  which  it  was  ac- 
companied. This  opinion,  however,  does  not  appear 
to  be  well-founded.  And,  indeed,  the  allegations  of 
the  enemies  of  Cliristianity  as  to  the  evil  practices 
connected  with  the  love-feasts,  were  indignantly  re- 
pelled by  the  early  Clnistian  winters.  Thus  Ter- 
tullian, in  describing  them,  says,  "  Prayer  again  con- 
cludes oiu-  feast,  and  we  depart  not  to  fight  and 
quarrel  or  to  abuse  those  we  meet,  but  to  pursue  the 
same  care  of  modesty  and  chastity  as  men  that  have 
fed  at  a  supper  of  philosophy  of  discipline  rather 
than  a  corporeal  feast."  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  although,  during  the  first  three  centuries,  the 
Agapse  were  observed  without  scandal,  the  calumnies 
which  arose  led  at  length  to  the  formal  proliibition 
of  them  being  held  in  churches,  first  by  the  council 
of  Laodicea,  and  then  by  the  third  council  of  Car- 
thage, A.  D.  397.  Notwithstanding  the  succcssiFf 
c  2  * 
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Hccreen  thus  issued,  the  Agapse  still  continued  to  be 
held  in  cliurchcs.  In  France,  we  find  it  proliibited 
by  the  second  council  of  Orleans,  A.  D.  541 ;  and 
there  appears  to  have  been  some  remains  of  it  in  the 
seventh  century,  when  tlie  council  of  TruUo  was  ob- 
liged to  re-enforce  the  canon  of  Laodicca  ai^alnst 
feasting  in  the  churcli  imder  pain  of  excommunication. 

A  similar  feast  to  that  of  the  Agapaj  was  observed 
in  the  ancient  Jewish  church.  On  their  great  fes- 
tival diiys  tliey  were  accustomed  to  entertain  their 
family  and  friends,  and  also  the  priests,  the  poor,  and 
orphans.  These  feasts  were  celebrated  in  the  tem- 
ple ;  and  tlie  law  api)ointed  certain  sacrilices  and 
first-fruits,  which  were  to  be  set  apart  for  tliis  pur- 
pose, Deut.  xiv.  22,  27,  29 ;  xxxW.  10—12.  Esth. 
ix.  19.  In  modem  times,  the  practice  of  feasting 
together  has  been  adopted  by  some  Christian  com- 
munities, as,  for  example,  the  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
the  Moravians,  and  tlie  Glassites.  These  entertaui- 
ments  are  usually  termed  Love-Feasts  (wliich  see). 

AGAl'ETvE  {Beloved),  a  name  given  to  j'oung 
women  and  widows  in  the  early  Cliristian  church, 
who  attended  on  ecclesiastics  from  moti\es  of  piety 
and  charity.  To  prevent  scandal,  however,  in  conse- 
quence of  such  females  residing  with  lunnamed  clergy- 
men, the  council  of  Nice  decreed  that  none  of  the  un- 
married clergy ,  bishop,  presbyter,  deacon,  orany  other, 
should  have  any  woman  that  was  a  stranger,  and  not 
one  of  their  kindred,  to  dwell  with  them  ;  save  only 
a  mother,  a  sister,  or  an  aunt,  or  some  such  persons 
with  whom  they  might  live  without  suspicion.  Can- 
ons to  the  same  purport  were  afterwards  passed  by 
other  councils,  all  showing  that,  from  the  loose  state 
of  morals  which,  in  dift'erent  ages  of  the  church,  pre- 
vailed among  the  clergy,  particularly  after  celibacy 
was  enforced,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  exercise 
the  utmost  severity  of  discipline.  Tlie  second  coun- 
cil of  Aries  decreed,  that  every  clergj-man,  above  the 
order  of  deacons,  must  be  excommunicated  who  re- 
tained any  woman  as  a  companion,  except  it  be  a 
grandmother,  or  mother,  or  sister,  or  daughter,  or 
niece,  or  a  wife  after  her  conversion.  And  the  coun- 
cil of  Lerida  ordered  them  to  be  suspended  from 
dieir  office  till  they  should  amend  their  fault,  after  a 
first  or  second  admonition.  It  is  possible  that  the 
Agapetaj  may  have  held  the  office  of  Deaconesses 
in  the  church,  and  may  have  derived  their  name 
from  the  part  they  took  in  preparing  the  Agapse.  See 
Deaconesses. 

AGATHOD^MON  {the  Good  God),  a  Pagan 
deity,  in  honour  of  whom  the  Greeks  drank  a 
cup  of  unmixed  wine  at  the  close  of  everj-  repast. 
Pausanias,  with  great  probability,  conjectures  that  it 
was  a  mere  epithet  of  Zeus.  A  temple  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  worsliip  of  a  deity  bearing  this  name, 
on  the  road  between  Megalopolis  and  Ma;nalus  in 
Ai-eadia. 

AGDISTIS,  a  mjthical  being  in  the  Pagan  my- 
thology, which,  though  in  human  form,  was  of  both 
sexes.     It  was  the  oflspring  of  Zeus  and  the  Eartli. 


Pausanias  supposes  the  whole  story  of  .VgdistiB  to 
liave  been  part  of  a  symboliail  worsliip  of  the 
creative  powers  of  nature.  Some  have  supposed 
this  being  to  have  been  the  same  with  Cybele,  who 
was  worsliippml  at  I'essinus  under  that  name. 

AGIIOKI,  a  Hindu  sect  professing  complete 
worldly  indificrenee.  The  original  A<jliuri  worship 
seems  to  have  been  that  of  Kali  (which  see),  iu 
some  of  lier  territic  fonns,  and  to  have  required  even 
human  victims  for  its  performance.  On  the  present 
condition  of  the  Aghori,  Dr.  Horace  AVilson  makes  the 
following  remarks  :  "  The  regular  worship  of  this  sect 
has  long  since  been  suppressed,  and  the  early  traces 
of  it  now  left  are  presented  by  a  few  disgusting 
wretches,  who,  whilst  they  profess  to  have  adopted 
its  tenets,  make  them  a  mere  plea  for  extorting  alms. 
In  proof  of  their  indifi'erence  to  worldly  objects,  they 
eat  and  drink  whatever  is  given  to  them,  even  ordure 
and  can-ion.  They  smear  their  body  also  with  ex- 
crement, and  carry  it  about  with  them  in  a  wooden 
cup,  or  skull,  either  to  swallow  it,  if  by  so  doing 
they  can  get  a  few  pice ;  or  to  throw  it  upon  the 
persons,  or  into  the  houses  of  those  who  refuse  to 
comply  with  their  demands.  They  also,  for  the  same 
purpose,  inflict  gashes  on  their  limbs,  that  the  crime 
of  blood  may  rest  upon  the  bead  of  the  recusant ; 
and  they  have  a  variety  of  similar  disgusting  devices 
to  extort  money  from  the  timid  and  credulous  Hindu. 
They  are,  fortunately,  not  numerous,  and  are  miiver- 
sally  detested  and  feared." 

AGLAIA,  one  of  the  tliree  graces  of  the  heathen 
mythology,  called  CImritei  by  the  Greeks,  the  daugh- 
ters of  Jupiter  and  Euronyme.     See  Graces. 

AGLIBOLUS,  a  name  anciently  given  to  the 
sun,  which  was  worshipped  as  a  deity  by  the  ancient 
Syrians.  Aglibolus  and  Melek-Belus  were  the  tu- 
telar gods  of  tliat  countrj',  and  are  usually  accounted 
the  sun  and  moon. 

AGNES  (St.,)  Festival  of,  which  occurs  in  the 
Romish  church  on  the  21st  of  January.  The  Bre- 
viary under  that  date  contains  a  foolish  legend  in 
reference  to  this  saint.  Among  the  Mingrehans,  in 
connection  with  the  Greek  church,  the  festival  of 
St.  Agnes  is  remarkable  for  the  cure  of  sore  eyes. 

AGNI,  the  mediator  of  the  Ariens  of  the  Indus, 
mentioned  in  the  Kig-Veda.  Agni  is  projierly  the 
fire  of  the  sacrifice,  but  the  divinity  is  regarded  as  in 
the  fire.  It  is  by  Agni  that  the  pure  ofl'ering  as 
cends  to  the  gods  in  the  smoke  of  the  sacred  pile. 
He  is  greater  than  the  heavens,  and  the  universe 
acknowledges  him  as  master;  he  surpasses  all  the 
gods  in  gi-catncss ;  he  is  the  universal  god,  the  god 
tif  gods,  the  father  of  all  beings.  He  is  the  friend 
of  man,  his  king,  his  prophet,  his  life,  and  he  is  alsc 
his  priest  and  his  intercessor. 

AGNCET/E  {He  Ignorant),  a  sect  of  Christian  here 
tics  which  appeared  about  A.  D.  370.  They  were  thu 
followers  of  Theophronius,  the  Cappadocian,  who 
called  in  question  the  omniscience  of  the  Supreme 
Being ;  alleging  that  he  knew  things  past  only  by 
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memory,  and  things  future  only  by  a  precarious  un- 
certain prescience.  In  this,  therefore,  the  Agnce- 
tian  heresy  approached  to  the  idea  of  the  more  mo- 
dern Arminians,  holding  that  the  foreknowledge  of 
God  is  not  absolute  and  certain,  but  depends,  in  some 
measure,  on  the  free-'frill  of  rational  creatures. — 
Another  sect,  bearing  the  name  of  Agnoetje  or  Nesci- 
ents, arose  in  the  sixth  century,  springing  out  of  the 
Corruptinolie,  who  beUeved  the  body  of  Christ  to  be 
corruptible.  The  originators  of  the  opinions  pecu- 
liar to  this  sect,  were  Themistius,  a  deacon  of  AJex- 
andiia,  and  Theodoeius,  a  bishop  of  that  city,  who 
maintained  that  Christ's  divine  nature  knew  all 
things ;  but  that  some  things  were  concealed  from 
his  human  nature,  founding  their  notion — in  which 
many  modem  commentators  acquiesce — on  Mark 
xiii.  32,  "But  of  that  day,  and  that  liour,  knoweth 
no  man,  no,  not  the  angels  which  are  in  heaven, 
neither  the  Son,  but  the  Father." 

AGNUS  DEI  {the  Lamb  of  God),  a  cake  of 
vu-gin  wax,  mixed  with  balsam  and  holy  oil,  on  which 
there  is  stamped  the  figure  of  a  Iamb  supporting  the 
banner  of  the  cross.  This  medal,  prepared  and  spe- 
cially blessed  by  the  Pope,  is  supposed  by  the  ad- 
lierents  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  possess  great  vir- 
tues. It  is  carried  covered  with  a  piece  of  stulF  in 
the  form  of  a  heart,  in  their  solemn  processions,  and 
fi-equently  worn  about  the  neck  like  a  chann.  The 
practice  of  blessing  the  Agnus  Dei  arose  about  the 
seventh  or  eighth  century.  From  very  early  times 
it  had  been  customary  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross 
on  the  forehead  in  baptism.  Gradually  special  im- 
portance began  to  be  attached  to  the  mere  outward 
stamping  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  or  anj-thing 
which  indicated  the  death  of  Clirist.  And  the  hea- 
thens being  accustomed  to  wear  amulets  or  charms 
round  then-  necks,  the  practice  was  at  length  intro- 
duced of  wearing  a  piece  of  wax  stamped  with  the 
figure  of  a  lamb,  CMst  being  "  the  Lamb  of  God 
who  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world."  No  decree 
of  a  council  has  ever  recognized  the  virtue  of  an 
Agnus  Dei,  but  the  efficacy  of  this  sacred  medal  is 
strongly  and  imiversally  believed  in  the  Chm-ch  of 
Rome.  Pope  Urban  V.  sent  to  John  Pateologus, 
emperor  of  the  Greeks,  an  Agnus  Dei  folded  in  fine 
paper,  on  which  was  recorded  a  detailed  description 
in  verse,  of  its  pecidiar  virtues.  These  verses  state 
that  the  Agnus  Dei  is  formed  of  balm  and  wax  mixed 
with  clirism,  and  that  being  consecrated  by  mystical 
words,  it  possesses  the  power  of  removing  thunder 
and  dispersing  storms,  of  giving  to  pregnant  women 
an  easy  delivery,  of  preventing  shipwreck,  taking 
away  sin,  repelling  the  devil,  increasing  riches,  se- 
curing against  fire,  and  many  other  wonderful  quali- 
ties. Kom;;uists  attach  a  high  value  to  the  posses- 
sion of  an  Agnus,  and  accordingly  these  medals  are 
a  source  of  no  small  gain  to  those  from  whom  tliey 
are  purchased.  Their  importation  into  England  was 
forbidden  by  an  exjiress  act  of  Pai'liament  in  the 
13th  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 


The  baptism  and  benediction  of  the  Agnus  Dei  in 
regarded  as  a  very  solemn  and  ijnportant  ceremony 
of  the  Romish  church.  It  is  performed  by  the  Popa 
himself  in  the  first  year  of  his  pontificate,  and  re- 
peated every  seventh  year  thereafter.  The  wax  from 
which  the  cake  is  made,  was  foiinerly  provided  by 
one  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  Holiness's  chamber,  who 
held  his  office  from  the  master  or  chamberlain  of  the 
sacred  palace.  Those  who  wished  to  obtain  a  num 
ber  of  these  precious  medals,  kid  a  quantity  of  wax 
upon  St.  Peter's  altar,  and  an  apostoUc  sub-deacon 
conveyed  it  from  the  altar  to  an  apartment  in  the 
Pope's  palace.  The  sub-deacon  and  his  colleagues, 
assisted  by  some  of  the  acolj-tes,  moulded  the  wax, 
and  with  gi'eat  devotion  and  the  utmost  care  made  it 
up  into  the  reqiusite  fonn  according  to  the  directions 
of  Roman  ceremonial.  These  sacred  cakes  were 
provided  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  apostolic 
chamber.  The  wax  of  which  they  were  fonned  was 
melted  in  a  quantity  of  sacred  oil  and  cluism  of  the 
preceding  year.  When  the  materials  were  com- 
pletely prepared,  the  Agnuses  were  presented  to  the 
Pope  in  one  or  more  basins,  when  he  gave  them  his 
benediction.  The  wax  of  which  they  are  made,  in 
addition  to  the  gifts  of  wax  laid  upon  St.  Peter's  al- 
tar, is  taken  from  the  remauis  of  the  preceding  yeai-'s 
Easter  wax,  and  in  case  of  more  being  wanted,  it  is 
suppUed  by  the  apostoUc  chamber. 

The  water  in  which  the  Agnus  is  to  be  baptized 
by  the  Holy  Father  has  been  previously  thus  pre- 
pared. The  sacristan  perfomis  the  benediction  over 
it  on  Easter  Tuesday,  and  the  next  day,  as  soon  as 
the  pontifical  mass  is  ended,  his  HoUnesg,  dressed  in 
his  amice,  liis  alb,  his  stole  of  white  damask  witli 
sUver  lace,  and  having  a  mitre  of  cloth  of  gold  upon 
his  head,  consecrates  the  water  which  was  blessed  by 
the  sacristan  the  day  before.  Tins  water  is  put  into 
a  large  silver  basin.  The  consecration  consists  of 
the  usual  blessings,  to  which  the  Holy  Father  adds 
a  prayer  to  Almighty  God,  that  he  woidd  vouchsafe 
to  sanctify  such  things  as  wash  away  the  sins  of 
mankind,  after  which  he  takes  some  bahn  and  pours 
it  into  the  water,  adding  to  it  the  holy  chrism,  which 
he  Ukewise  pours  into  it  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  He 
offers  up  several  prayers  to  God  dm-ing  the  per- 
formance of  this  ceremony;  then  he  turns  to  the 
Agnuses,  blesses  and  incenses  them,  imploring  God 
to  shower  down  upon  them  all  the  viitucs  usually 
ascribed  to  them.  A  second  and  third  prayer  fol- 
low ;  after  which  his  Holiness,  seated  in  a  chair  pre- 
pared purposely  for  liim,  ha^'ing  a  napkin  girt  about 
him,  and  his  mitre  on  his  head,  takes  tlie  Agimses 
one  after  another  as  they  are  presented  to  him  by 
the  gentlemen  of  the  cliamber,  and  throws  them  into 
the  holy  water,  and  immediately  the  cardinals  in 
their  tuie  hnen  albs,  take  them  out  with  a  spoon 
used  for  no  other  purjjose.  The  cartlinals  tlieu  lay 
them  on  a  table  covered  with  a  clean  white  cloth, 
and  wipe  them  with  a  napkin,  when  the  assistant 
prelates  range  them  upon  the  table,  where  they  am 
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left  till  they  are  thorouglily  dry.  The  baptism  of 
llie  Agiiuses  being  ended,  tlie  Holy  Fatlier  rises 
I'rom  his  sejit,  and  in  a  prayer  addresses  liiinsclf  to 
the  Holy  Ghost,  beseecliiug  liini  to  bless  them,  and 
then  to  Jesus  Christ.  The  Agnuses  are  then  put 
into  the  basins  again.  The  same  process  is  resumed 
on  the  Thursday  following,  and  continued  till  they 
ai'e  all  blessud.  Tliis  ceremony  is  performed  in  tlie 
|)resence  of  multitudes  of  strangers  wlio  assemble 
from  more  idle  ciu-iosity  to  witness  tlie  spectacle. 

The  next  ceremony  connected  with  the  Agmis  Dei 
is  its  distribution.  Tliis  takes  places  on  the  follow- 
ing Saturday,  when  a  chapel  is  held,  and  mass  simg 
by  a  Gvrdinal  priest,  at  which  his  Holiness  assists  in 
Ids  pontilical  robes.  As  soon  as  the  Agnus  Dei  is 
sung,  an  apostolic  sub-deacon,  dressed  in  his  robes, 
with  the  cross-bearer,  two  wax-taper-boarers,  and 
the  thuriferary  before  him,  goes  to  the  Pope's  sacris- 
tan, and  takes  from  him  a  basin  full  of  these  Agnuses 
whicli  have  been  recently  blessed.  The  sub-deacon 
is  followed  by  a  clerk  of  the  ceremonies,  and  two 
chaplains  in  their  siu^jlices.  When  these  have 
reached  the  choir  of  the  church,  they  all  kneel,  and 
the  sub-deacon  with  an  audible  voice  sings  these 
words  in  Latin,  "Holy  Father,  these  are  the  new 
Lambs  who  liave  sung  their  hallelujahs  to  you.  They 
drank  not  long  ago  at  the  fountain  of  holy  water. 
They  are  now  very  much  enlightened.  I'raise  the 
liOrd."  To  which  the  choir  respond,  "  God  be 
praised.  Hallelujah."  After  this  the  sub-deacon 
rises  and  walks  forward.  As  soon  as  he  reaches  the 
entrance  of  the  railings  in  the  clmpel,  he  repeats  the 
words  alrcjidy  mentioned.  Wien  he  approaches  the 
pontifical  throne,  he  repeats  them  a  third  time,  and 
prostrates  himself  at  the  feet  of  Ids  Holiness,  who 
receives  him  sitting  with  his  mitre  on.  AVlien  the 
cross  enters,  however,  he  and  the  whole  congregation 
rise;  but  the  holy  Fatlier  immediately  resumes  his 
seat,  though  the  sub-deacon  remains  kneeling  at  his 
feet  while  he  distributes  the  Agnuses. 

The  ceremony  of  di.<tribution  is  performed  with 
much  pomp.  Two  auditors  present  two  carduial- 
deacons'  assistants  with  a  tine  white  napkin,  which 
they  lay  upon  the  knees  of  his  Holiness.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  sacred  college  then  advance  with  pro- 
found obeisance,  and  present  their  mitres  with  the 
horns  downwards  to  the  Holy  Father,  who  puts  into 
them  as  many  Agnuses  as  he  thinks  proper.  They 
then  kiss  his  Holiness's  liand  and  knee,  and  retire. 
When  the  clergy  have  received  the  supply  destined 
for  them,  the  ambiissadors  and  other  persons  of  dis- 
tinction follow,  receiving  the  precious  Agnuses  from 
the  Pope's  hand.  At  the  close  of  the  ceremony  of 
distribution,  the  Holy  Father  washes  his  hands,  the 
sacred  college  take  otV  their  robes,  and  the  officiat- 
ing priest  returns  to  the  altar,  wtien  mass  concludes 
with  a  double  ILdlelujah,  and  the  Pope  blesses  his 
children,  giving  a  great  number  of  indulgences. 

The  master  of  the  Pope's  warthobe  takes  charge 
')f  the  Agnuses  which  have  been  blessed,  but  not  dis- 


tributed, and  he  distributes  them  every  day  at  cer- 
tain hours  to  those  who  apply  for  them.  Poi)e 
Gregory  XI IL,  in  1572,  forbade  all  who  were  not  in 
holy  orders  to  touch  the  Agnus  Dei,  miless  on  very 
special  occasions ;  and  as  a  still  gieater  preciiution, 
all  laymen  were  directed  to  have  them  set  in  glass, 
or  crystal,  or  some  transparent  substjince,  and  thoiu 
who  were  able  were  required  to  wrap  them  up  in 
rich  embroidery,  so  that  the  Agnus  might  appear  on 
one  side  as  in  a  reli(iuary.  The  same  pope  prohib- 
ited them  also  being  printed,  deemmg  the  white 
colour  of  the  wax  a  suitable  emblem  of  the  spotless 
piu-ity  of  the  Lamb  of  God. 

AGXYA'-SE'TUA,  a  class  of  worlds,  according  to 
the  Budhist  system  of  religion.  The  worsliippers  of 
Uudh  reckon  that  there  are  innumerable  systems  of 
worlds ;  each  system  having  its  own  earth,  sim,  and 
moon.  The  space  to  wliich  the  Ught  of  one  sun  or 
moon  extends,  is  called  a  sakwala,  imd  uicludes  an 
earth  with  its  continents,  islands,  and  oceans,  as  well 
as  a  series  of  heUs  and  heavens.  The  sakwala  sys 
terns  are  divided  into  three  classes,  of  which  the 
Agnyil-setra  denote  those  systems  which  receive  tha 
ordinances  of  Budlia,  or  to  which  his  anthoiity  ex- 
tends. These  systems  are  a  hundred  thousand  kelas 
in  number,  each  kela  being  ten  millions.     See  Buii- 

IIISTS. 

AGON,  one  of  the  inferior  ministers  employed  m 
the  ancient  Roman  sacrifices,  whose  oftice  it  was  to 
strike  the  victim.  The  name  is  probably  derived 
from  the  question  which  he  put  to  the  priest,  Ayone, 
Shall  I  strike  ? 

AGONALIA,  Roman  festivals  instituted  by  Nu  • 
ma,  in  honour  of  Janus.  They  are  said  to  have  been 
observed  tlu-ee  times  every  year,  in  Januaiy,  June, 
and  December. 

AGOXISTICI  {Combatants),  a  name  assumed 
by  a  party  of  Donatists,  in  North  Africa,  in  the 
fourth  centur)-,  as  being  in  their  own  estimation 
Christian  champions.  They  ai'o  described  as  having 
despised  all  Labour,  wandering  about  the  country 
among  the  huts  of  the  peasants,  and  supporting 
themselves  by  begging.  On  account  of  their  va- 
grant Iiabits  they  were  called  by  their  enemies  Ciit- 
CUMCELLio.NKS  (which  See). 

AGOXYCLli\E  (Gr.  a,  not,  gonu,  knee,  klino,  to 
bend),  a  class  of  Christians  in  the  seventh  centiuy, 
who  preferred  the  standing  to  the  kjieeling  postiu'e 
in  prayer. 

AGRATH,  one  of  the  four  females  to  whom  the 
Jewish  Rabbis  attribute  the  honour  of  being  the  mo 
thers  of  angels.  The  other  thiee  arc  Lilith,  Eve,  and 
Naamah.     See  Angels. 

AGRAULUS,  or  Agkaule,  a  daughter  of  Ce- 
crops,  in  honour  of  whom  a  temple  was  built  on  the 
AcropoUs  in  Athens,  and  a  festival  and  mysteries 
were  celebrated.  Porphyry  informs  us,  that  she  was 
worshipped  also  at  C^^prus,  where  human  sacrifices 
were  ofl'ered  to  her  down  to  a  late  period. 

AGRICULTURE  (Festival  of),  a  golomnity 
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regularly  observed  in  China.  It  was  instituted  by 
ati  emperor  who  flourished  about  B.  c.  180.  In  every 
town  throughout  the  whole  empire,  when  the  sun  is 
■n  the  middle  of  Aquarius,  one  of  the  chief  magis- 
trates, crowned  with  flowers  and  siurounded  witli 
musicians,  marches  in  procession  out  of  the  eastern 
gate  of  the  city.  He  la  accompanied  by  a  large 
crowd  carrying  torches,  streamers,  and  colours.  Va- 
rious images  are  borne  along  composed  of  wood  and 
pasteboard,  embeUished  with  silk  and  gold,  all  relat- 
ing to  agriculture.  The  streets  are  hung  with  tapes- 
try, and  adorned  with  triumphal  arches.  The  ma- 
gistrate advances  to  the  East  as  if  going  to  meet  the 
new  season,  where  there  appears  a  figure  in  the  form 
of  a  cow,  made  of  burnt  clay,  so  large  that  fort)'  men 
can  scarcely  caiTy  it ;  and  on  the  back  of  the  aninial 
sits  a  beautiful  living  boy,  representing  the  genius 
of  husbandly,  in  a  careless  dress,  with  one  leg  bare, 
and  the  other  covered  with  a  kind  of  buskin.  The 
boy  con.stantly  lashes  the  cow  as  the  procession 
moves  along.  Two  peasants,  cariying  agricultiu-al 
implements  of  various  kinds,  follow  immediately 
after.  Father  Martini  explains  the  whole  details  of 
this  festival  as  being  emblematic.  The  lashes  which 
the  boy  inflicts  upon  the  cow,  he  understands  to  de- 
note the  constant  application  wliich  is  required  for 
all  rural  labours ;  and  having  one  leg  bare,  and  the 
other  covered,  is  the  symbol  of  haste  and  diligence, 
wliich  scarcely  allow  time  for  dressing  before  the 
huisbandman  repairs  to  his  work.  As  soon  as  the 
strange  procession  reaches  the  emperor's  palace,  the 
monstrous  cow  is  stripped  of  her  ornaments,  and  her 
belly  ha\Tng  been  opened,  several  small  cows  of  the 
same  materials  as  the  large  one  are  taken  out  and 
distributed  by  the  emperor  among  the  ministers  of 
state,  to  remind  them  of  the  care  and  diligence  re- 
quired in  all  agricultural  matters,  that  the  land  may 
yield  abimdant  produce,  and  the  wants  of  the  people 
may  be  supplied.  The  emperor  is  said  also  on  this 
day  to  afford  an  encouragement  to  the  practice  of 
industry  in  agricultural  operations,  by  setting  before 
tliem  a  royal  example  in  liis  own  person. 

AGRIONIA,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Dionysus  or 
Bacchus,  observed  yearly  by  the  Bceotians.  On  this 
occasion  the  god  was  supposed  to  have  fled,  and  the 
women  pretended  to  go  in  quest  of  liim,  but  speedily 
gave  up  their  search,  alleging  that  he  had  fled  to  the 
Muses,  and  was  concealed  among  them.  After  this 
they  feasted  and  proposed  riddles  to  one  another. 
The  idea  involved  in  this  festival  probably  was,  that 
the  Muses  restore  to  reason  a  person  who  has  been 
maddened  by  indulgence  in  wine.     See  next  article. 

AGRIONIUS,  a  surname  of  Dionysus  the  god  of 
wine,  under  which  he  was  worshipped  at  Orcho- 
menus  in  Boeotia.  The  word  means  Jierce,  indicating 
the  effect  of  an  intemperate  use  of  wine. 

AGROTERA  {thfi  huntress),  a  surname  of  Arte- 
mis or  Diana,  to  whom  a  temple  was  built  at  Agrse, 
on  the  Ilissus,  and  also  at  Algeira.     See  next  article. 

AGROTERiE  a  festival  at  Athens,  in  honoiu-  of 


Artemis,  observed  annually,  when  five  hundred  goats 
were  sacriliced.  The  origin  of  this  solemnitj'  was  as 
follows.  On  one  ocaision,  when  the  Athenians  were 
attacked  by  the  Persians,  they  vowed  to  Artemis, 
that  if  successful  they  would  sacrifice  as  many  goat.'< 
to  her  as  they  should  kill  of  the  enemy.  The  slaugh 
ter  of  the  Persians,  however,  was  so  great  that  it 
was  impossible  to  perform  their  vow  in  one  sacrilice. 
Accordingly,  an  annual  sacrifice  of  five  hundred 
goats  was  appointed.  Xenophon  informs  us,  in  his 
'  Anabasis,'  that  the  festival  was  celebrated  in  his 
time. 

AGROTES  (husbandman),  mentioned  by  Sancho 
niatho  as  having  been  worshipped  in  Phoenicia,  hav. 
ing  a  statue  erected  to  him,  and  a  moveable  temple 
caiTied  about  by  a  yoke  of  oxen. 

AGROUERIS,  an  ancient  deity  of  the  Egyptians 
mentioned  by  Plutarch.  Some  suppose  him  to  have 
been  identical  with  Apollo ;  but  Scaliger  thinks  that 
the  name  must  have  been  appUed  to  Anubis  (which 
see).  Bishop  Cumberland,  again,  confounds  hira 
with  Agrotes  (see  preceding  article).  When  the 
Egjqitians  added  five  intercalary  days  to  each  year, 
they  dedicated  each  of  them  to  a  god.  The  second 
on  these  occasions  was  dedicated  to  Agroueris. 

AGTNIANI  (Gr.  a,  not,  ffune,  a  woman),  a  sect 
of  Chiistian  heretics,  who  appeared  about  A.  d. 
694,  under  Pope  Sergius  I.  They  renounced  the  use 
of  animal  food,  and  asserted  marriage  to  have  origi- 
nated not  from  God,  but  from  the  devil.  This  sect 
was  very  small  and  of  brief  duration. 

AGYRT^  (Gr.  agureo,  to  congregate),  a  name 
given  to  priests  of  the  goddess  Cybele,  who  wandered 
up  and  down,  attracting  crowds  of  people,  by  pretend- 
ing to  be  suddenly  inspired  by  the  goddess,  roused 
into  a  diWne  fmy,  slashing  and  cutting  themselves 
with  knives.  These  stroUing  impostors  generally 
carried  about  with  them  an  image  of  Cybele,  which 
they  placed  upon  the  back  of  an  ass,  and  deceived 
the  people  by  fortime-telling,  persuading  them  to 
give  presents  to  the  goddess,  in  return  for  the  infor- 
mation which  by  her  inspiration  had  been  impaited 
to  them  as  to  their  future  fate. 

AHABATH  OLAM  (Heb.  Eternal  Love),  one 
of  the  blessings  wliich  the  Jews  dispersed  over  the 
whole  Roman  empire  in  om-  Saviour's  time,  daily 
recited  before  the  reading  of  the  Shema.  It  ran 
thus  :  "  Thou  hast  loved  us,  0  Lord  oiu-  God,  with 
etemal  love;  thou  hast  spared  us  with  great  and 
exceeding  patience,  our  Father  and  our  King,  for 
thy  great  name's  sake,  and  for  our  fathers'  sake, 
who  trusted  in  thee :  to  whom  thou  didst  teach  the 
precepts  of  life,  that  they  might  walk  after  the  sta- 
tutes of  thy  good  pleasure  with  a  pert'ect  heart.  So 
be  thou  merciful  unto  us,  0  our  Father,  merciful 
Father,  that  showeth  mercy.  Have  mercy  upon  uf , 
we  beseech  thee,  and  put  understanding  into  our 
hearts  that  we  may  imderstand,  De  wise,  hear,  learn, 
teach,  keep,  do  and  pert'onn  all  the  words  of  the 
doctrine  of  thy  law  in  love.     And  enlighten  oiu-t-yes 
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in  thy  coiniiiandnients,  and  cause  our  hearts  to  cleave 
to  thy  liiw,  and  unite  tlicm  to  the  love  aiid  fear  of 
thy  name.  We  will  not  be  ashamed  nor  confounded 
nor  stumble  for  ever  and  ever;  because  we  have 
trusted  in  thy  holy,  great,  mighty,  and  terrible 
name,  we  will  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  thy  salvation, 
and  in  thy  mercies,  0  Lord  our  God :  and  the  mul- 
titude of  thy  mercies  shall  not  forsake  us  for  ever. 
Selah.  And  nowmake  haste  and  bring  upon  us  a  bless- 
ing and  peace  from  the  four  comers  of  the  earth ; 
break  thou  the  yoke  of  the  Gentiles  from  off  our 
necks,  and  bring  us  upright  into  our  land  ;  for  thou 
art  a  God  that  workest  salvation,  and  hast  chosen 
us  out  of  every  people  and  language  :  and  thou  our 
King  hast  caused  us  to  cleave  to  thy  great  name  in 
love,  to  praise  thee,  and  to  be  united  to  thee,  and 
to  love  thy  name.  Blessed  art  thou,  0  Lord,  who 
hast  chosen  thy  people  Israel  in  love."  Tliis  prayer, 
from  the  allusion  to  "  the  yoke  of  the  Gentiles," 
shows  the  impatience  which  the  Jews  felt  of  the  op- 
pression to  which  they  were  subjected  when  imdcr 
the  government  of  the  Romans.  The  probability  is, 
that  a  feeling  of  this  kind  led  to  the  adoption  of  the 
prayer,  and  more  especially  to  the  prominence 
which  was  given  to  it  in  the  devotions  of  the  Jews. 
See  SiiEMA. 

AH.\D,  or  AciiAD,  a  name  given  to  the  sun,  which 
the  Syrians  worshipped,  and  also  the  Israelites  when 
they  fell  into  idolatry.  There  seems  to  be  an  allu- 
sion to  this  deity  in  Isaiah  Ixvi.  17,  which  is  thus 
rendered  by  Bishop  Lowth :  "They  who  sanctify 
themsclves,  and  purify  themselves  in  the  gardens 
after  the  rites  of  Ahad  ;  in  the  midst  of  those  who 
eat  swine's  flesh,  and  the  abominations,  and  the  field 
mouse,  together  shall  they  perish,  saith  Jehovah." 

AHADITH,  the  Mohammedan  traditions,  alleged 
to  amount  in  number  to  5,'itJG. 

AHI,  or  the  seqient  mentioned  in  the  Big-Veda, 
as  the  chief  of  the  Asouras. 

AHMED,  a  name  by  which  Mohammed  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Koran.  In  the  sixty-fir.'^t  chapter  it  is 
written,  "  Jesus,  the  son  of  Mary,  said,  0  children 
of  Israel,  verily,  I  am  the  apostle  of  God  sent  unto 
you,  confirming  the  law,  which  was  delivered  before 
me,  and  bringing  good  tidings  of  an  apostle  who 
shall  come  after  me,  and  whose  name  sliall  be  A/i- 
med."  To  this  prediction  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Jesus,  the  Mohammedan  writers  point  as  proving  the 
Divine  authority  of  their  prophet,  and  they  endeavour 
to  confirm  it  by  quoting  the  words  of  Jesus  as  re- 
corded in  the  New  Testament,  John  xvi.  7,  "  Never- 
theless I  tell  you  the  truth ;  It  is  expedient  for  you 
that  I  go  away :  for  if  I  go  not  away,  the  Comforter  will 
not  come  imto  you;  but  if  I  depart,  I  will  send  him  un- 
to you."  This  Paraclete,  as  the  word  is  in  the  original, 
and  which  they  transform  into  Perickte,  theilluMrious, 
they  mianimously  explain  as  referring  to  Moham- 
med. Nay,  some  of  their  doctors  go  farther  back, 
and  find  a  prediction  of  the  appearance  of  this  great 
Prophet,  and  the  judgments  upon  the  nations  which 


he  w!is  to  bring  along  with  him,  in  P.»al.  1.  3,  "  Oui 
God  shall  come,  and  shall  not  keep  silence  :  a  fire 
shall  devour  before  him,  ajid  it  shall  be  very  tem- 
pestuous round  about  him."  And  they  think  they 
see  him  also  distinctly  announced  in  Isa.  xxviii.  5, 
"  In  that  day  shall  the  Lord  of  hosts  be  for  a  crown 
of  glory,  and  for  a  diadem  of  beauty,  imto  the  resi- 
due of  his  people;"  and  Isa.  Ixii.  3,  "  Thou  shalt 
also  be  a  crown  of  glory  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord, 
and  a  royal  diadem  in  the  hand  of  thy  God,"  where 
the  expression,  "  crown  of  glory,"  is  rendered  in 
S\Tiac  Malimud.  Another  pa.ssage,  which  is  also 
perverted  by  them  to  the  .same  purpose,  is  to  be 
found  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  2,  "  The  Lord  came  from 
Sinai,  and  rose  up  from  Seir  unto  them ;  he  shined 
forth  from  Mount  Paran."  These  three  appearances 
the  Mohammedan  doctors  explain  to  mean,  the  I.aw 
of  Moses,  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  the  Koran  of  Mo- 
hammed. Thus  it  is  tliat  the  claims  of  the  great  Pro- 
phet of  Arabia  are  supported  by  his  followers.  Sec 
Mohammed. 

AIIUIMAN,  the  e\nl  principle  among  the  ancient 
Persians.  They  represent  a  perjictual  contest  as 
subsisting  between  Ormuzd,  the  Prince  of  Light, 
and  Aliriman,  the  Prince  of  Darkness.  At  length, 
however,  Aliriman  shall  be  defeated,  and  Good  shall 
triumph  over  Evil.  The  Earth-shall  then  resume  her 
native  miiformity;  mankind  shall  be  immortal,  and 
none  but  the  righteous  shall  inhabit  it.  The  an- 
gels were  represented  as  mediators  between  Ormuzd 
and  Alirunan,  and  a  peace  was  concluded  between 
the  two,  on  this  condition,  that  the  earth  gliould  be 
given  over  to  Aliriman  for  7,000  years,  and  that 
afterwards  it  should  be  restored  to  Ormuzd.  Those 
who  were  inhabitants  of  tliis  world  before  the  peace 
was  agreed  upon  were  destroyed.  Our  first  pa- 
rents, as  Hyde  declares,  in  his  '  Treatise  on  the  Ke- 
ligioD  of  the  Ancient  Persians,'  were  created  in  a 
supernatural  way,  and  were  the  first  of  all  Uving 
creatures.  Mankind  were  originally  no  more  tliaii 
embodied  .spirits ;  but  Ormuzd  resolved  to  make  use 
of  them  in  his  contest  with  Ahriman,  and  for  that 
purpose  clothed  them  in  flesh.  At  that  time  the 
arrangement  was,  that  the  light  should  never  for- 
sake them  till  they  had  brought  Ahriman  and  his 
forces  under  subjection.  After  this  happy  conquest 
there  is  to  be  a  resurrection  of  the  body,  a  separation 
of  light  from  darkness,  and  a  glorious  deUverance 
Plutarch,  in  his  '  Life  of  Themistocles,'  tells  us  that 
the  Persians  sometimes  addressed  prayers  to  Ahri- 
man ;  but  we  have  no  certain  information  with  wliat 
particular  rites  he  was  worshipped,  or  where  he  was 
supposed  to  reside.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the 
worshippers  held  him  in  detestation  ;  and  when  they 
had  occasion  to  write  his  name  they  always  inverted 
it,  intending  thereby  to  denote  that  they  regarded 
liim  as  a  maUgnant  being.     See  Abesta. 

AHZAB,  the  name  given  to  the  sixty  equal  por- 
tions into  which  the  Mohammedans  have  divided  the 
Koran,   probably   in   imitation  of  the   Jews,    who 
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divided  the  Mishna  iiito  the  same  number  of  parts. 
See  Koran. 

AIAM  ALMADOULAT  {tlie  reckoned  days), 
the  first  ten  days  of  the  month  MohaiTam,  or  the 
first  month  of  tlie  Arabian  year,  in  the  course  of 
wliieh  the  Koran  is  beheved  to  have  descended  from 
heaven  to  be  communicated  to  men.     See  Koran. 

AIAT  {'ig7h-<  or  too)ulers),th<i  verses,  or  small  por- 
tions of  unequal  length,  into  which  the  114  chapters 
or  large  portions  of  the  Koran  are  di%-ided. 

AICHMALOTARCH  {tM  prince  of  the  captimly). 
The  Jews  assert,  but  without  sufficient  evidence,  tliat 
a  governor,  called  by  tliis  title,  ruled  the  people  dur- 
ing the  captivity  at  Babylon.  But  the  origin  of  the 
piinces  of  the  captivity  cannot  easily  be  asceitained. 
One  thing  appears  to  be  certain,  that  such  an  officer 
did  not  exist  before  the  end  of  the  second  or  begin- 
ning of  the  third  century.  Dming  the  existence  of 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  the  Jews  dispersed  among 
the  eastern  nations  were  accustomed  every  year 
either  to  repair  in  person,  or  to  send  presents  to 
Jerusalem.  The  calamities  of  exile  tended  to  de- 
stroy that  party  spirit  which  had  so  long  separated 
the  Jews,  Samaritans,  and  other  sects,  and  accord- 
ingly all  agi'eed  in  recognizing  the  liigh  priest  at 
Jerusalem  as  tlie  head  of  the  nation.  As  long 
therefore  as  any  form  of  government  existed  in  Ju- 
ilea,  there  was  no  necessity  for  a  prince  of  the  cap- 
tivity either  in  the  East  or  the  West.  No  mention 
of  an  Aichmalotarch  occm-s  in  the  writings  of  Jose- 
phus,  wlio  nourished  in  the  reign  of  Trajan.  Some 
authors  allege  that  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem and  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews,  the  nation  was 
divided  into  tliree  classes,  each  of  which  chose  a 
chief  or  prince  to  preside  over  them.  That  portion 
which  still  remained  in  Palestine  were  governed,  as 
formerly,  by  the  president  of  the  sanhedrim.  The 
Jews  who  settled  in  Egypt  elected  a  patriarch  as 
their  head.  Those,  again,  who  took  up  their  resi- 
dence in  Babylon  and  its  neighbourhood,  chose  a 
ruler  for  themselves,  to  whom  they  gave  the  name 
of  Aichmalotarch,  or  Prince  of  the  Captivity. 

The  installation  of  Hima,  who  was  the  first  elected 
prince,  was  conducted  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony. 
On  that  occasion,  the  heads  of  the  neighboming  aca- 
demies, with  the  senators  and  people,  repaired  in 
crowds  to  Babylon.  The  assembly  being  convened, 
and  Huna  having  taken  his  seat  upon  a  tlu-one,  the 
head  of  the  academy  of  SjTia  approached,  and 
solemnly  warned  liim  not  to  abuse  his  authority,  at 
the  same  time  reminding  him,  that  in  consequence 
of  the  wretched  and  distracted  state  to  wliieh  the 
nation  was  reduced,  he  was  rather  called  to  a  state 
of  slavery  than  elevated  to  a  throne.  The  Thursday 
following,  all  the  heads  of  the  academies  attended 
liim  to  the  synagogue,  where  they  solenmly  laid 
their  hands  upon  him,  amidst  the  sound  of  trumpets 
and  the  acclamation  of  the  multitude.  From  the 
synagogue  he  was  led  in  procession  to  his  palace, 
•vliere  the  people  sent  him  large  presents.     On  the 


Satiu-day  morning,  the  neads  of  the  academies  and 
the  leading  Jews  repaired  to  the  palace,  when  the 
Aichmalotarch,  having  covered  hig  face  with  a  piece 
of  silk,  put  himseh"  at  their  head,  and  the  company 
walked  in  procession  to  the  synagogue.  As  soon  as 
they  had  arrived,  the  heads  of  the  academies  and  the 
chanters  stood  around  liis  chair,  singing  songs  of 
blessing  and  congratulation.  Then  the  book  of  the 
law  was  put  into  his  liands,  of  which  he  read  the  first 
line,  and  addressed  the  people  with  liis  eyes  shut, 
enlarging  upon  the  hberality  that  ought  to  be  shown 
to  the  students,  which  he  enforced  not  only  with  ar- 
guments, but  by  a  large  donation  from  his  own  hand 
In  closing  the  service,  the  prince  blessed  the  people, 
praying  for  every  particular  people,  that  God  would 
defend  it  from  famine,  the  pestilence,  and  the  sword. 
On  leaving  the  synagogue,  the  prince  was  conducted 
with  great  pomp  to  liis  palace,  where  he  made  a 
sumptuous  entertainment  for  the  chief  men  of  the 
nation.  This  was  his  last  pubUc  appearance,  unless 
when  he  went  to  the  academy,  and  then  every  one 
rose  at  his  approach,  and  stood  until  he  desired  them 
to  take  their  seats. 

During  the  first  period  of  their  power,  the  Aich- 
malotarchs  resided  at  a  place  called  Mahazia,  but 
their  residence  was  soon  removed  to  Babylon  or 
Bagdad.  There  the  prince  presided  over  ten  courts 
of  justice.  There  was  also  in  that  great  city  twenty- 
eight  synagogues,  among  which  was  that  of  the 
prince,  supported  with  pillars  of  all  kinds  of  colours. 
A  tribunal  having  ten  steps  was  raised  before  the 
chest  containing  the  law,  upon  which  was  placed  a 
seat  for  the  prince  and  liis  family.  The  jm-isdiction 
of  this  officer  extended  over  all  the  Jews  who  were 
dispersed  in  the  kingdoms  of  Assj-ria,  Chaldea,  and 
Parthia.  He  was  invested  with  the  power  of  con- 
ferring ordination,  and  he  also  received  the  contribu- 
tions necessary  to  maintain  his  OT\-n  dignity,  and  to 
paj'  the  tribute  exacted  by  the  Persian  kuigs.  The 
office  continued  till  the  eleventh  centuiy. 

AIHALA,  or  Al-asvad,  a  rival  prophet  to  Mo- 
hammed in  Arabia.  He  pretended  that  two  angels 
appeared  to  him,  giving  him  his  commission.  His 
eloquence  and  bravery  drew  great  crowds  after  him  ; 
but  he  maintained  his  position  only  four  months, 
and  was  killed  a  few  hom-s  before  Mohammed. 
Aihala  and  Mosseilama,  who  also  pretended  to  be  a 
prophet  sent  from  God,  were  called  by  the  Moham- 
medans, The  two  Liars. 

AISLE  (from  ala,  a  wing),  the  lateral  di\-isions  of 
a  church.  The  Nonnan  churches  were  built  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  with  a  nave,  and  two  wings  or 
aisles. 

AIUS  LOCUTIUS,  a  deity  among  the  ancient 
Romans,  whose  admission  into  the  number  of  the 
gods  arose  from  a  pecuhar  circmnstance.  A  short 
time  before  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  as  Livy  in- 
fonns  us,  a  voice  was  heard  at  Rome,  in  the  Via 
Nova,  during  the  silence  of  night,  dechiring  that  tha 
Gauls  were  at  hand.    The  warning  was  disregarded. 
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but  no  sooner  had  tlie  Gauls  left  the  city,  than  tlic 
prophetic  voice  was  rcnicmbered,  and  the  Komans,  in 
token  of  their  reverence  for  the  unknown  speaker, 
built  a  temple  to  his  memory  in  the  Via  Nova,  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  spot  where  the  voice  had 
been  heard. 

AJZAT,  the  sections  into  which  the  Koran  is 
usually  divided,  each  of  them  twice  the  AiiZAn 
(which  see),  and  subdivided  into  four  parts.  These 
divisions  are  for  the  use  of  the  readers  in  the  royal 
mosques  and  tlio  adjoining  chapels,  where  emperors 
and  other  gi-eat  men  are  buried.     See  Koit.\N. 

AKALS,  a  name  given  among  the  Druses  on 
Mount  Lebanon  to  ecclesiastics.  Three  of  the 
Akals  preside  over  and  are  sheiks  among  the  re.st,  of 
whom  one  dwells  in  the  district  Arkub,  the  second 
in  Tschup  el  Heite,  and  the  third  in  Hasbeia. 
The  Akals  are  distinguished  from  the  seculars 
by  their  white  dress,  and  particularly  the  white 
turban,  which  they  wear  as  a  spnbol  of  their 
purity.  They  have  generally  good  houses  on  the 
hills.  On  Thursday  evening,  which  among  the 
Orientals  is  called  the  night  of  Friday,  they  as- 
semble in  the  house  of  one  or  other  of  their  frater- 
nity, to  perform  their  worship  and  pray  for  the 
whole  nation :  the  ^vives  of  ecclesiastics  may  be 
present,  but  they  do  not  admit  seculars,  not  even  a 
sheik  or  an  emir.  They  despise  all  employments  of 
honour  in  the  world,  believing  that  on  the  return  of 
Ilakem,  the  personification  of  deity,  they  shall  be 
kings,  viziers,  and  pachas.  They  do  not  marry  the 
daughters  of  seculars,  and  they  refuse  to  eat  Avith  the 
sheiks  and  emirs  of  theu'  own  nation.  Akals  eat 
only  with  Akals,  and  with  the  peasants  and  humble 
labourers.  They  superintend  divine  worship  in  the 
chapels,  or,  as  they  are  called,  Khaloue,  and  they  in- 
struct the  children  in  a  kind  of  catechism.  They 
are  obliged  to  abstain  from  swearing  and  all  abusive 
language,  and  dare  not  wear  any  article  of  gold  or 
silk  in  their  dress.  There  are  different  degrees  of 
Akals, and  women  are  also  admitted  into  the  order;  a 
privilege  of  which,  as  Burckhardt  informs  us,  many 
avail  themselves,  as  they  are  thus  exempted  from 
wearing  the  expensive  head-dress  and  rich  silks 
fasliionable  amongst  them.  It  has  been  calculated 
that  the  sacred  order  of  Akals  numbers  about  10,000. 

AlCASMUKHIS,  a  Hindu  sect,  who  hold  up  their 
faces  to  the  sky  till  the  muscles  of  the  back  of  tlie 
neck  become  contracted,  and  retain  it  in  that  posi- 
tion. They  wear  the  Jata,  and  allow  the  beard  and 
whiskers  to  grow,  smearing  the  body  with  aslies. 
riiey  subsist  upon  alms. 

AKHKAT,  a  species  of  adoption  permitted  among 
Mohammedans,  and  very  common  among  the  Turks. 
The  ceremony  by  which  this  deed  is  confiiTned,  con- 
sists in  the  peraon  who  is  to  be  adopted  putting  on 
and  going  through  the  shirt  of  the  person  who  adopts 
liim.    See  Adoption. 

AKJBA,  a  famous  Ribbi,  who  lived  about  A. I). 
130.  and  of  whom  the  Jewish  ^vriters  relate  many 


wonderful  stories.  He  was  president  of  the  ciinhc- 
drini  when  liarchochebas  appeared  claiming  to  be 
the  Messiah.  Akiba  favoured  the  designs  of  thai 
remarkable  impostor,  and  alleging  himself  to  be  his 
forerunner,  exclaimed  to  the  multitude,  "  Behold  the 
star  that  was  to  come  out  of  Jacob!"  These  two 
artful  and  intriguing  men  took  advantage  of  the 
prejudices  which  prevailed  among  the  Jews,  who  ex- 
pected the  Messiah  to  appear  as  a  temporal  prince 
and  a  mighty  conqueror,  who  should  ascend  the 
throne  of  his  father  DaWd,  and  not  only  deliver 
them  from  the  tjTanny  of  the  Komans,  but  exalt 
their  nation  above  all  the  kingdoms  that  existed  on 
the  earth.  The  Jews  hold  Akiba  in  the  highest  re- 
pute, alleging  liim  to  have  been  descended  from 
Sisera,  the  general  of  the  aiiny  of  Jabin,  king  of 
Canaan.  In  such  favour  with  God  do  they  imagine 
him  to  have  been,  that  they  say  a  revelation  was 
made  to  him  of  many  points  which  were  concealed 
from  Moses,  and  that  he  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  reason  of  oven  the  minutest  details  of  the 
law.    See  BAuciiociiF.nAS — Messiahs  (False). 

ALABANDUS,  a  hero  of  Caria,  whom  the  inha- 
bitants of  Alabanda  worshipped  after  his  death  as 
the  founder  of  their  town. 

ALAUARCH,  a  term  used  to  signify  the  chief  of 
the  Jews  in  Alexandria,  or  rather  in  all  ICgypt. 
That  countiy  has  in  all  ages  been  a  frequent  resort 
of  the  Jews.  Wlicn  it  was  conquered  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  he  built  a  great  city,  calling  it  Alexandria, 
after  his  own  name,  and  sent  a  colony  of  Jews  to 
form  a  settlement  there,  bestow^ing  upon  them  the 
same  privileges  as  were  enjoyed  by  the  Macedonians. 
It  is  related  that  the  Egyptians  appeared  before  thai 
conqueror,  and  requested  that  he  should  order  the 
Jews  to  restore  to  them  the  gold,  the  silver,  the 
precious  stones,  and  other  articles  which  they  had 
borrowed  from  them  when  they  went  out  of  Egypt. 
The  Jews  readily  consented  to  the  restitution,  on 
condition  that  the  Egj'ptians  rewarded  them  for  theii 
four  himdred  years'  service.  Alexander  perceived 
the  reasonableness  of  this  request,  and  decided  in 
favour  of  the  Jews.  In  commemoration  of  this  event, 
the  Jews  still  observe  an  aimual  feast  in  the  month 
of  Mai-ch.  Wlien  the  Jews  became  numerous  in 
Egyi)t,  not  contented  with  worshipping  in  synagogues, 
they  were  desirous  to  have  a  temple  which  migljl 
rival  that  of  Jerusalem.  Philometer,  thinking  that 
it  might  induce  multitudes  of  Jews  to  settle  in  hifl 
dominions,  permitted  Onias,  their  high  priest,  to 
purify  a  deserted  temple,  or  rather  to  erect  a  new 
one,  in  Lower  Egypt.  The  effect  was  as  Pliilometer 
hoped  and  expected ;  numbers  of  disaffected  Jews 
left  Jerusalem  and  repaired  to  Egyjit.  The  Rabbis 
of  the  Holy  City,  naturally  jealous  of  this  rival 
temple,  inculcated  upon  their  people  that  God  had 
jirohibited  their  settling  out  of  Judca,  unless  con- 
strained by  famine  or  the  sword,  and  in  support  of  this 
doctrine,  they  appealed  to  the  words  of  David, 
"  They  have  driven  m(!  out  this  day  from  abiding  in 
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the  inhoritauco  of  the  Lord."  All  tlio  attempts  of 
the.  Rabbis,  however,  to  check  the  emigi'ation  of  the 
Jews  into  Eg^it  were  utterly  unsuccessful,  and  his- 
tory records  the  number  and  the  llourisliing  state  of 
the  .Jews  in  that  comitry  to  have  been  such,  that, 
besides  many  stately  sjTiagogucs,  they  had  a  stated 
magistrate  of  tlieir  own  uinnber,  an  Alaharch,  to 
judge  them  according  to  their  own  laws.  After  the 
final  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans,  a.d.70, 
multitudes  of  Jews  sought  refuge  in  Eg}-pt,  as  well 
as  in  other  countries.  The  vengeance,  however, 
which  had  overtaken  them  hi  their  ovm  land,  pm-- 
Bued  them  to  EgN^it.  The  Roman  emperor,  afraid 
tliat  even  there  they  might  become  a  formidable 
body,  ordered  the  temple  of  Onias  to  be  levelled  to 
the  gromid,  and  although  the  governor  avoided 
carrymg  the  sentence  hterally  into  execution,  he 
shut  up  the  temple,  preventing  the  Jews  from  wor- 
shippuig  hi  it.  The  dignity  of  Alabarch  seems  to 
have  been  common  in  Egvj5t,  as  the  poet  Juvenal 
refers  to  it  in  one  of  his  satires. 

AL-,\IB,  ilic  rmiqi-hone.  Mohammed  teaches  in 
the  Koran  that  a  man's  body  is  entirely  consumed 
by  the  earth,  excepting  only  the  al-aih,  which  is  des- 
tined to  foi-ra  the  basis  of  the  future  edifice  of  a  new 
body.  The  renewal  of  the  whole  human  frame  is  to 
be  eS'ected,  according  to  the  prophet's  doctrine,  by  a 
forty  days'  rain,  which  will  cover  the  earth  to  the 
height  of  twelve  cubits,  and  cause  the  bodies  to 
Fpring  up  like  plants.  The  tune  of  the  resurrection 
they  allow  to  be  a  perfect  secret,  known  to  God 
only ;  the  angel  Gabriel  himself  acknowledging  his 
ignorance  on  tliis  point  when  Mohammed  asked  him 
nboiit  it.  This  notion  of  Jlohammed  in  reference  to 
the  al-aib  is  in  all  probability  borrowed  from  the 
Jews,  whose  Rabbis  entertam  similar  views  as  to  iiiO 
mode  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body.    See  Mon.\Jl- 

MEDAXS. 

ALALCOJIENIA,  m  Ragan  mj-thology,  one  of 
the  daughters  of  Og^'gos,  who,  along  with  her  two 
sisters,  were  regarded  as  supematiu-al  beings  who 
watched  over  oaths,  and  took  care  that  they  were 
not  taken  improperly,  or  ^\'ithout  due  consideration. 
The  representations  of  these  goddesses  consisted  of 
mere  heads,  and  only  the  heads  of  animals  were 
oftored  in  sacrifice  to  them. 

ALASCAJfl,  a  name  given  to  the  followers  of 
John  Lisco  or  Alasco,  a  Rolish  Cathohc  bishop, 
uncle  to  the  king  of  Poland.  Having  embraced  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation,  Lisco  came  to  Eng- 
land in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  and  became  super- 
intendent of  the  (u'St  Dutch  church  in  Austin  Friars. 
London,  with  four  assistant  ministers.  In  only  one 
point  does  he  seem  to  have  dltJ'cred  from  the  Reform- 
ed cluu'ches  in  England,  and  that  was  in  applying 
the  words  of  our  blessed  Lord,  "  This  is  my  body,"  not 
to  the  bread  only,  but  to  both  the  elements,  alleging 
that  the  expression  covered  the  whole  action  or  cele- 
bration of  the  Supper.  Lisco  is  charged  also  with 
having  denied  the  necessity  of  baptism ;  but  it  is 
I. 


doubtful  whether  ho  held  a  tenet  so  plainly  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  command  of  Christ.  It  is  possible  tliat 
ho  may  have  entertained  some  scruples  as  to  the 
propriety  of,  or  scriptural  warrant  for,  infant  baptism. 
The  peculiar  opinions  of  Lisco  must  ha\e  died  with 
liim,  as  no  trace  of  the  sect  is  to  be  fotmd  after  that 
period. 

ALASTOR,  a  simiame  applied  to  Zeus,  as  the 
avenger  of  wicked  actions.  The  name  is  likewise 
employed,  especially  by  tragic  wTiters,  to  indicate 
any  deity  or  supernatural  spirit  who  avenges  the 
wicked  actions  which  men  commit. 

AL-ASVAD.    See  Aihala. 

ALAWAICV,  alierce  demon,  hi  the  religion  of  the 
Budliists,  who  dwelt  imdera  banyan-tree,  and  was  ac- 
customed to  slay  all  who  approached  the  tree.  So 
powerful  is  tills  demon  regarded,  that  they  have  a 
current  saying  among  them,  "  Were  AJawaka  to 
throw  his  weapon  into  the  air,  there  would  be  no 
rain  for  twelve  years ;  if  to  the  earth,  no  herbage 
could  gi-ow  for  twelve  months ;  if  to  the  sea,  it  would 
bo  dried  up."  No  one,  they  imagine,  can  withstand 
tlie  weapon  of  Alawaka.  It  is  accoimted  one  of  tlie 
gi'catest  mu-acles  wliich  Budlia  perfonned,that  he  con- 
(juered  by  kindness  this  preNnously  luicontrollable  de- 
mon, and  so  changed  his  heart,  that  he  entered  the 
path  Sewan,  one  of  the  four  paths  that  lead  to  the 
cessation  of  existence  (see  Nirwana  ),  saying 
that  from  that  time  he  woidd  go  from  city  to  city 
and  from  house  to  house,  proclaiming  everywhere  tin 
wisdom  of  Budha  and  the  excellence  of  his  doc- 
trines.   See  BcDiiA — Budiiists. 

ALB,  a  white  Unen  gannent  with  sleeves,  worn 
by  the  clergy  over  the  cassock  and  amice,  in  tha 
lioniish  church,  and  also  in  Ejiiscopal  churches 
generally.  Some  Popish  writers  attempt  to  prove, 
but  most  unsuccessfully,  that  the  apostles  wore  a 
peculiar  di-ess  when  engaged  in  divine  worship. 
Baronins  and  Bona  are  very  confident  in  this  matter, 
and  the  latter  is  bold  enough  to  allege  that  the  cloak 
which  Paul  left  atTroas  was  a  priestly  robe.  But  it 
is  not  until  the  fourth  century  that  we  iind  ofiicial 
vestments  used  by  the  clergy.  Constantine  the  em- 
peror is"said  to  have  given  a  rich  vestment  to  Jlaca- 
rius,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  to  bo  woni  by  liim  when 
he  celebrated  the  ordinance  of  baptism;  and  the 
Ai'ians  afterwards  accused  C)"i'il  of  having  sold  it. 
Not  long  after  this,  we  find  the  enemies  of  Athan- 
asiiis  charging  him  with  haWng  laid  a  tax  upon  the 
Eg\i)tians  to  raise  a  fmid  for  the  linen  vestments  of 
the  church.  The  first  time  the  alb,  or  surplice,  is 
mentioned,  is  in  the  fiu'ty-first  canon  of  the  fourth 
councd  of  Carthage,  wdiich  enacts  that  the  deacon  is 
to  wear  the  alba  when  the  oblation  is  made,  or  the 
lessons  are  read.  At  first  the  alb  was  loose  and 
flowing,  but  afterwards  it  was  bound  with  a  zone  or 
girdle.  The  notion  of  such  a  gannent  is  probably 
boiTowed  from  the  white  linen  cphod  of  the  ancient 
Jewish  priests.  In  the  Romisli  churches  on  the 
Continent,  the  alb  Aiffen  somewhat  iVimi  the  prinii- 
r> 
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Hve  form.  In  the  Greek  clmrclies  it  is  almost  iden- 
tical with  tliat  wliich  is  used  in  the  Cliurcli  of 
England. 

ALU.VNENSES,orALn.\NOis,a  sect  of  Christian 
heretics,  who  arose  about  the  year  A.n.  79'),  in  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Constantino  VI.,  and  the  ponti- 
ficate  of  Leo  III.  Their  opinions  were  some  of  them 
of  Gnostic  and  others  of  Alanichean  origin.  They 
believed  in  two  great  principles,  the  one  good,  tlie 
other  evil,  the  Old  Testament  being  ascribed  to  the 
latter,  and  the  New  Testament  to  the  former.  They 
believed  in  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  of  the  transmi- 
gration of  soids.  Not  only  did  they  deny  the 
diraiity  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but  they  even  dis- 
believed his  humanity,  asserting  that  he  was  not 
really  and  truh'  man.  They  de^iied  the  resurrection 
of  the  body,  asserted  the  general  judgment  to  be 
already  past,  and  that  the  torments  of  hell  were  en- 
dured in  this  life.  They  taught  that  not  a  single 
good  man  existed  in  the  world  before  Jesus  Christ. 
Tiicy  held  that  there  was  no  virtue  or  efficacy  in 
baptism,  and  that  the  immoral  conduct  of  the  clerg)' 
prevented  the  sacraments  from  being  attended  with 
benefit.  The  doctrine  of  a  commimity  of  goods  was 
also  maintained  by  them,  and  they  asserted  that  the 
church  did  not  possess  the  power  of  excommunica- 
tion or  of  making  constitutions.  They  rejected  the 
sacrament  of  the  altar  and  extreme  unction ;  they 
held  only  baptism  of  adults,  and  denied  the  doctrine 
of  original  sin.  They  denied  free  "nil,  and  held  the 
eternity  of  the  world.  They  prohibited  mairiage; 
they  said  that  usury  was  lawful,  and  that  no  one  was 
obliged  to  make  restitution.  They  held  that  man 
gives  the  Holy  Spirit  of  lumself,  and  that  it  is  un- 
lawfid  for  a  Christian  to  take  an  oath.  See  C.VTn.\ui 
— M.wrciiKAXS. 

ALBATI,  a  kind  of  Christian  hermits,  who  came 
down  from  the  Alps  uito  several  provinces  of  Italy 
in  the  year  1399,  in  the  pontiticate  of  Iioniface  IX. 
They  received  the  name  of  Alljati  from  the  white 
linen  garments  which  they  wore ;  and  besides,  they 
were  headed  by  a  priest  clothed  in  white,  and  cany- 
ing  a  crucifix  m  his  hand.  The  followers  of  this  priest, 
who  professed  a  great  zeal  in  the  cause  of  religion, 
increased  in  numbers  so  i-apidly,  that  Boniface  be- 
came alai-med  lest  their  leader  aimed  at  the  popedom ; 
accordingly,  he  sent  out  against  them  a  body  of 
armed  men,  who  apprehended  the  priest  and  put 
him  to  death.  Upon  this  the  whole  multitude  fled, 
being  dispersed  in  all  du-ections.  Some  writers 
class  the  Albati  among  heretics,  but  they  seem 
rather  to  have  been  animated  by  strong  fecluigs  of 
piety,  lamenting  their  own  sins,  and  those  of  the 
tunes  in  wliich  they  Uved.  Popish  nvTiters  speak  of 
them  as  having  lived  together  promiscuously  like 
beasts ;  but  such  calumnies  are  often  raised  mthout 
the  slightest  foundation,  against  the  most  ardent 
friends  of  truth  and  righteousness. 

ALBIGEXSES,  drssenters  from  the  Church  of 
Rome  in  the  twelfth  century.     They  appear  to  have 


derived  their  name  from  Albi,  a  town  in  Languedoc, 
where  their  supposed  errors  were  first  condemned  in  a 
council  held  a.  n.  1176.  For  seveml  centuries  before 
there  liad  existed  a  number  of  faithful  and  devoted 
adherents  of  Bible  truth,  who  had  jiresciTcd  the 
light  of  the  gospel  amid  the  darkness  and  igimrance 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  A  goodly  chain  of  Reformers, 
indeed,  can  be  proved  to  have  li\'ed  long  before  tlie 
Refonnation,  and  althongli  it  has  ever  been  the  ])0- 
licy  of  Rome  to  persecute,  even  to  the  death,  all  who 
should  dare  to  dilVer  from  her,  or  to  resist  her  power, 
yet  there  were  witnesses  for  the  truth  of  God  ever 
and  anon  springing  up,  in  various  parts  of  Europe, 
who  counted  not  their  lives  dear  unto  themselves  in 
defending  "  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints." 
The  Albigcnses ha\c been  traced  back  by  Mr.  Elliot, 
in  his  '  Ilorre  Apocalyptic^,'  to  the  Paulicians,  who 
had  prc.iched  the  pure  gospel  of  Christ,  in  the  south 
of  France,  tlu'ce  lumdred  years  before  the  days  of 
Luther.  Nay,  Dr.  Allix,  in  an  able  monogi'apli  on 
the  'Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  .\ncient  Chmvhes 
of  the  Albigenses,'  has  brought  forward  a  powerful 
mass  of  evidence  to  prove  that,  in  the  dioceses  of" 
Xarbonne  and  Aquitain,  there  had  been,  even  from 
very  early  times,  a  systematic  hostility  to  the  grow- 
ing errors  of  Rome.  In  that  favourite  district 
the  light  continued  to  shine  amid  the  surrounding 
darkness.  Onward  even  until  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century,  the  Papal  authority,  which  had  re- 
ceived implicit  submission  from  even"  other  part  of 
Christendom,  was  utterly  disowned  in  the  coimtry  of 
the  Albigenses.  It  was  not  likely  that  Rome  would 
continue  to  endure  with  calmness  this  resistance  to 
her  sway.  Two  legates,  Guy  and  Reinier,  were 
despatched  from  the  Papal  see,  armed  with  full  au- 
thority to  extirpate  these  heretics;  and  in  fullilment 
of  their  commission,  the  rutldess  Papal  emissaries 
committed  multitudes  of  these  unofl'ending  people  to 
the  flames.  Still  the  heresy  grew  and  gathered 
strength,  and  Innocent  III.  found  it  necessary  to 
adopt  more  vigorous  measures.  He  proclaimed  a 
crusade  against  these  heretical  rebels,  sending  hosts 
of  priests  through  all  Em-ope  to  summon  the  faith- 
ful to  a  holy  war  against  the  enemies  of  the  chiu\h. 
In  prosecutuig  their  embassy  from  countiy  to  coun- 
try, the  priests  roused  the  people  everj-where  by  the 
most  inflammatory  harangues.  Archbishop  Usher 
infoi-ms  us,  that  they  had  one  favourite  text  from 
which  they  preached,  viz.  P.«al. xciv.  16,  "Who  mil 
rise  up  for  me  against  the  evil-doers?  or  who  will 
stand  up  for  me  against  the  workers  of  iniquity?" 
From  this  passage  they  called  upon  their  hearers,  if 
they  had  any  zeal  for  tlie  faith  :  if  they  were  touched 
Avith  any  concern  for  the  glory  of  God  ;  if  they 
woidd  reap  the  benefit  of  the  I'apal  indulgence,  to 
come  and  receive  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  join 
themselves  to  the  anny  of  the  crucified  Saviour. 

The  reigning  Coimt  of  Toulouse,  Raymond  VI., 
was  still  an  independent  sovereign,  and  knowing  the 
blameless  character  and  imolTending  dispositions  of 
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the  Albigenses,  who  were  his  own  subjects,  he  was 
most  iinmllmg  to  johi  in  the  war  which  Rome 
had  proclaimed  against  them.  The  Pope  was  na- 
tiu'ally  anxious,  however,  to  enhst  his  services  in 
cxtcnninatmg  the  obstinate  lieretics  ot'  Languedoc. 
In  A.  D.  1207,  Peter  of  Castelneau  was  despatched 
from  Home  to  demand  of  Kaymond  that  he  sh.ould 
ioin  the  neighbouring  princes  in  a  treaty  to  destroy 
the  Albigenses.  The  prince  gave  to  the  Pope's  re- 
quest a  prompt  and  decided  refusal,  wliich,  of  course, 
was  follov.'cd  by  his  immediate  excommunication  by 
tlie  Papal  legate,  and  the  subjection  of  his  country 
to  a  rolemn  interdict.  The  Holy  Father  no  sooner 
heard  what  had  happened  than  he  wi-ote  with  liis 
own  hand  a  letter  to  Count  Raymond,  coufinning 
the  excommunication  which  his  legate  had  jjro- 
nounccd,  and  appealing  to  liim  in  language  full  of  in- 
dignation, "  Pestilential  man !  What  pride  has  seized 
your  heart,  and  wliat  is  your  folly  to  refuse  peace 
with  your  neighbours,  and  to  brave  the  Divine  laws 
by  protecting  the  enemies  of  the  faith  ?  If  you 
do  not  fear  eternal  flames,  ought  you  not  to  di-ead 
the  temporal  chastisements  wliich  you  have  merited 
by  so  many  crimes?"  Tlie  tierce  fuhninations  of 
the  Vatican  frightened  Raymond  into  submission, 
and,  although  with  the  utmost  reluctance,  he  sigTied 
the  treaty  for  the  exteiTnination  of  the  heretics  from 
his  dominions.  His  adherence  to  the  engagement, 
however,  was  rather  nominal  than  real,  and  the  Pa- 
[lal  legate  perceiving  his  imwiUingness  to  proceed 
with  actiWty  and  zeal  in  the  work  of  persecution, 
could  not  conceal  his  rage ;  but,  breaking  out  into 
the  most  reproachfiJ  language  against  the  prince, 
agahi  cxcommimicated  him.  Ra\Tiiond  was  mdig- 
nant  at  the  insolence  of  Castlenoau,  and  so  em-aged 
were  his  friends  also,  that  the  next  day,  one  of  them, 
after  an  angiy  altercation  in  words,  drew  his  poniard, 
and  struck  the  legate  in  the  side  and  killed  him. 

On  hearing  of  this  murder,  the  Pope  was  roused 
to  the  most  imcontrollable  anger.  He  uistantly  pub- 
lished a  bull,  addressed  to  all  the  counts,  and  barons, 
and  knights  of  the  four  southern  provinces  of  France, 
in  which  he  imputeil  the  conduct  of  the  Count  of 
Toulouse  to  the  inlluenoe  of  the  Evil  One,  and  de- 
manded that  he  should  be  pubUcly  anathematized  in 
all  the  churches,  discharging,  at  the  same  time,  all 
his  subjects  from  allegiance  or  fidelity,  and  permit- 
ting every  Catholic  to  pursue  liis  person,  and  to 
occupy  and  retam  his  teiTitories,  especially  for  the 
purpose  of  exterminating  heresy. 

This  bidl  was  immediately  followed  by  others  to 
the  same  etfect,  and,  in  particular,  the  Pope  ad- 
di-essed  a  letter  to  the  King  of  France,  Phihp  Au- 
gustus, calling  upon  him  personally  to  aid  in  destroy- 
ing the  wicked  heresy  of  the  Albigenses,  "  to  per- 
secute them  with  a  strong  liand ;  deprive  them  of 
theu'  possessions,  banish  them,  and  put  Roman  Ca- 
tholics in  thou-  room."  That  the  people  might  be 
excited  to  join  this  crusade  against  the  heretics,  the 
•ame  extent  of  mdidgence  was  promised  as  had  been 


formerly  granted  to  those  who  labom-ed  for  the  de- 
liverance of  the  Holy  Land.  Multitudes  from  all 
parts  of  Em'opc  hastened  to  enrol  themselves  in  tliis 
new  anny,  persuaded  by  the  priests  and  monks  to 
beheve,  that,  by  eng.aging  in  this  sacred  enterjirise, 
tliey  would  atone  for  the  vices  and  crimes  of  a  whole 
life.  And  in  conductuig  the  warfare  not  the  slight- 
est restraint  was  put  upon  the  soldiers,  who  were 
permitted  to  pillage  and  massacre  at  will.  One  of 
the  most  active  and  enthusiastic  among  the  monks, 
in  rousing  the  people  to  go  forth  on  this  crusade, 
was  Arnold  Amahie,  abbot  of  Citeaux,  who,  along 
with  numerous  ghostly  friars,  cliiefly  of  the  Beniai'- 
dine  order,  smnmoned  a  large  army  into  the  field,  en- 
couraging them  ■with  the  assm-ance,  that  all  who 
should  die  in  tins  holy  expedition  would  receive  a 
plenary  absolution  of  all  the  sins  they  liad  commit- 
ted from  the  day  of  their  birth  to  that  of  then-  death. 
The  success  of  the  Papal  emissaries  alamied  Ray- 
mond not  a  little,  and  anxious  if  possible  to  prevent 
wliat  he  saw,  if  carried  out,  woidd  be  a  war  of  exter- 
mination, he,  accompanied  by  liis  nephew  Roger, 
Count  of  Beziers,  waited  upon  Ai-nold,  the  leader  of 
the  crusade,  who  received  them  with  an  an  of  haughty 
disdain,  declaring  that  he  coidd  do  nothing  for  them, 
and  that  their  only  resource,  if  they  would  avert  the 
threatened  evils,  was  to  appeal  to  the  Pope.  The 
yomig  Count  of  Beziers,  seeing  that  negotiations  were 
utterly  friutless,  resolved  on  prosecuting  the  war, 
and  preparing  themselves  for  a  vaUant  defence.  Ray- 
mond, however,  Ivnowiug  the  power  and  influence 
of  Rome,  was  struck  with  terror  and  alann,  and 
declared  himself  I'eady  to  make  the  most  hmni- 
liating  concessions  rather  than  see  the  war  carried 
into  his  states.  This  was  what  Rome  desired.  Ray- 
mond's ambassadors  were  received  by  the  Pope  with 
the  utmost  condescension  and  kindness ;  his  offer  of 
assistance  in  the  war  against  the  heretics  was  gladly 
welcomed,  and  to  prove  liis  sincerity,  he  was  required 
to  smrcnder  seven  of  liis  principal  castles.  If  this 
were  agi-eed  to,  his  Holiness  engaged  to  gi-ant  Riy- 
mond  not  only  a  full  absolution,  but  a  complete  re- 
storation to  favom\ 

No  sooner  had  the  tunorous  Count  of  Toulouse  be- 
come the  dupe  of  the  crafty  and  deceitful  Innocent, 
than  he  found  himself  cncompasspd  with  diliieidties. 
A  veiy  ku'ge  anny,  amounting,  some  say,  to  300,000, 
and  others  to  500,000  men,  poured  into  the  rebeUious 
provinces.  Leamuig  that  this  immense  nia^s  of 
soldiers  was  about  to  attack  Iiis  states,  he  was  panic- 
struck,  and  more  especially  as  he  felt  tliat  he  had 
consented  to  piu-chase  his  absolution  from  the  Papal 
see  on  the  most  degi'ading  conditions.  lie  was  or- 
dered to  repair  to  the  chm-ch  that  he  might  receive 
the  .promised  absolution  from  the  hands  of  the 
Pope's  legate.  Before  this  was  granted,  however, 
he  was  compelled  to  swear  upon  the  consecrated 
host,  and  the  rchcs  of  the  saints,  that  he  would  obey 
the  Pope  and  the  holy  Roman  chm-ch  as  long  as  he 
hved  that  he  would  pursue  the  iUbigcnscs  with  fire 
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and  sword,  till  they  were  citluT  entirely  rooted  out 
or  brought  into  subjectimi  to  the  Konian  sec.  Hav- 
ing taken  this  with  at  tlic  door  of  the  chnrcli,  ho  was 
ordered  by  the  Lcjrate  to  strip  himself  naked,  and 
submit  to  penance  for  the  murder  of  Casteliie;iu.  In 
vaui  did  the  Count  protest  his  entire  uuiocence  of  the 
murder  of  the  monk.  Tlie  Loirate  was  inexorable ; 
it  was  necessary  that  the  discipline  of  the  church 
should  be  intlictcd.  On  the  18th  of  June  accordingly, 
A.  P.  1209,  the  humiliatuig  spectacle  was  pi'csented 
of  Count  Kayniond  doing  penance  in  the  most  humi- 
liating form.  "  Having  stripped  himself  naked  from 
head  to  foot,"  says  Uower  in  his  Lives  of  the  I'opes, 
"  with  only  a  linen  cloth  around  bis  waist  for  decen- 
cy's sake,  the  Legate  threw  a  jiriest's  stole  around 
liis  neck,  and  leading  him  by  it  into  the  church,  nine 
times  around  tlie  pretended  martyr's  gi'ave,  he  in- 
tlictcd chastisement  upon  the  naked  shoulders  of  the 
prince,  with  the  bundle  of  rods  that  he  bold  in  liis 
liand."  Having  thus  performed  the  rcquii'cd  pen- 
ance, Kaymond  was  obliged  to  renew  his  oath  of 
obedience  to  the  Pope,  and  his  engagement  to  ex- 
tirpate heretics,  after  which  he  received  a  plenary 
absolution. 

lioger.  Count  of  Bezicrs,  following  bis  uncle's 
example,  applied  to  t!>o  Pope,  olVering  submission, 
but  being  repelled,  be  made  vigorous  preparations 
for  his  defence.  The  two  places  on  which  he  clnelly 
calculated  as  bis  strongholds  were,  Bezicrs  and  Car- 
cassone.  The  former  was  attacked  by  the  crusading 
annj'  in  three  divisions.  Ovoi^powcred  by  immbers, 
the  citizens  yielded,  and  the  crusaders  entered  the 
city  without  opposition  or  resistance  of  any  kind. 
An  indiscriminate  slaughter  followed,  and  out  of 
sixty  thousand  inhabitants,  not  one  person  was 
spared  alive.  The  houses  were  then  pillaged  of  all 
that  was  valuable,  and  the  whole  city  set  on  lire  and 
reduced  to  ashes.  Meanwhile  Itoger,  who  had  shut 
liimself  up  in  Carcassone,  which  was  much  better  for- 
tified than  Beziers,  prepared  to  defend  that  city 
against  the  assaults  of  the  crusaders.  By  treachery, 
however,  he  was  betrayed  into  tlie  hands  of  the  Le- 
gate, who  threw  hiin  into  prison,  where  he  soon  after 
died,  not  without  strong  suspicions  of  being  poisoned. 
On  hearing  of  the  imprisonment  of  the  Count,  the  in- 
liabitants  of  Carcassone  lost  courage,  and  though 
closely  besieged,  they  contrived  in  a  body  to  escape 
from  the  city  by  a  subteiraneous  passage,  and  dis- 
persed themselves  through  diU'ercnt  parts  of  the  sur- 
rounding country-.  The  cnisiidcrs  were  amazed  on 
entering  the  city,  the  following  day,  to  find  it  ulteriy 
deserted  and  solitary.  At  first  tliey  suspected  that 
there  was  a  stratagem  to  di-aw  them  into  an  ambus- 
cade, but  fmding  that  in  reality  the  city  was  without 
an  inhabitant,  they  exclaimed  with  joy,  "  The  Albi- 
gonscs  have  fled ! " 

Thus  the  two  principal  strongholds  of  the  Albi- 
genses,  Beziers  and  Carcassone,  were  in  the  power 
of  the  enemy.  The  govemment  of  the  captm-ed  ter- 
ritory was  olTered  to  several  noblemen  in  succession. 


but  refused  At  length  Simon  de  Montfort  aecoi)ted 
the  lordship?  of  Beziers  and  Carcassone,  to  hold 
them  for  itnalf  of  the  church,  and  for  the  extirpa- 
tion of  heresy.  In  the  year  1210,  Montfort  caused 
Itaymond  to  be  once  more  excommunicated,  and  the 
unfortunate  prince,  (piailing  under  the  papal  tliiindcrs, 
was  deeiily  distressed.  The  war  proceeded  with  un- 
abated activity,  but  BajTiiond  was  reluctant  to  lake 
any  share  in  the  persecution  of  his  subjects  and 
friends.  And  yet  be  still  strictly  adhered  to  the 
observances  of  the  Itomish  religion,  so  that  while  tlio 
sentence  of  excommunication  was  resting  upon  him, 
he  continued  for  a  long  time  in  prayer  at  the  doors 
of  the  churches  which  he  durst  not  enter.  At  length 
on  the  10th  of  November,  while  still  under  the  ban 
of  the  church,  this  unhappy  Count  was  suddenly 
cut  ofl"  in  a  tower  of  the  palace  of  Carc;issone.  It 
was  generally  repiorted  that  be  had  died  from  the 
effects  of  poison,  and  Innocent  III.  himself  acknow- 
ledged that  the  Count  had  perished  by  a  violent 
death. 

Simon  de  Montfort  had  now  become  the  feudal 
lord  of  the  two  fortified  towns,  the  reduction  of 
which  cost  the  criisailers  so  much  trouble.  He  was 
bound  by  his  ecclesiastical  tenure  to  extirpate  the 
heretics.  He  therefore  continued  the  campaign, 
and  took  several  to^^•ns,  though  not  without  consi- 
derable loss.  The  gi'eater  part  of  the  Albigeois, 
which  was  the  chief  scat  of  the  obnoxious  doctrines, 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  Count  de  Foix,  whoso 
name  was  also  Baymond  Roger.  Ho  resisted  tho 
progi-ess  of  the  crusaders  under  Montfort  with  consi- 
derable bravery  and  skill,  but  at  length,  after  losing  sev- 
eral castles,  he  was  obliged  to  submit.  Tho  war  was 
conducted  by  Montfort  with  the  most  savage  cruelty 
Attacking  the  castle  of  the  Lauragnais  and  Mener- 
bois,  he  caused  those  of  the  inhabitants  who  fell  into 
his  bands  to  be  hanged  on  gibbets.  After  as.sault- 
ing  another  to\ni  successfully,  he  selected  more  than 
a  hundi-cd  of  the  inhabitants,  whose  eyes  be  tore  out, 
and  cut  ofi' their  noses.  In  the  course  of  this  ann- 
paign,  he  attacked  the  castle  of  Menerbe,  situated  on 
a  steep  rock,  suiTounded  by  precipices,  not  far  from 
Narbonno.  This  place  was  accounted  the  strongest 
in  the  south  of  France,  and  Guiard  its  possessor 
was  distinguished  for  his  bravery.  In  the  month  of 
June  1210,  the  crusaders  laid  siege  to  the  town, 
and  after  a  bravo  defence  of  seven  weeks,  the  in- 
habitants were  compelled  to  capitulate  from  want  of 
water.  The  crusaders  took  possession  of  the  castle 
on  the  22d  of  July;  they  entered  singing  Tc  Deum, 
and  preceded  by  the  crucifix  and  the  standards  of 
Jlontfort.  The  Albigcnses  were  meanwhile  assem- 
bled, the  men  in  one  house,  the  women  in  another, 
and  there  on  their  knees,  with  hearts  resigned  to  their 
fate,  they  prepared  themselves  by  prayer  for  the 
worst  that  could  befall  them.  The  abbot  of  Vaux- 
Cemay  began  to  preach  to  tbem  the  doctrines  of 
I'opeiy,  but  with  one  voice  they  interrupted  him, 
exclaiming,  "  AVe  will  have  none  of  your  faith ;  we 
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Lave  renounced  the  cluircli  of  Kome ;  your  labour 
IS  in  vain,  for  ncitlier  deatli  nor  life  shall  make  us 
renounce  the  opinions  we  have  cuihraced."  The 
abbot  then  passed  to  the  apartment  where  the  wo- 
men were  agserabled,  but  he  found  them  equally  de- 
termined. Montfort  also  visited  both  the  women 
and  the  men  ;  he  met  with  a  similar  reception  to  that 
of  the  monk.  He  had  previously  caused  a  prodi- 
gious pile  of  dry  wood  to  be  made.  "  Be  converted 
to  the  Catholic  faith,"  said  he,  "  or  mount  this  pile." 
Not  one  of  the  assembled  Albigenses  wa>'cred  for  a 
moment.  The  tire  was  lighted,  and  the  pile  was  soon 
one  mass  of  flames.  The  undaunted  adherents  of 
the  truth,  committing  their  souls  into  the  hands  of 
Jesus,  threw  themselves  voluntarily  into  the  tlames, 
to  the  number  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  forty. 

The  next  place  which  the  crusaders  attacked,  was 
a  strong  castle  called  Termes.  This  garrison  held 
out  for  four  months,  but  at  lengtli,  in  consequence  of 
drought  and  disease,  here  also  the  brave  Albigenses 
were  overcome.  Endeavouring  to  escape  by  night, 
many  of  them  were  detected,  pm-sucd,  and  put  to 
deatli.  Some  were  taken  prisoners,  and  by  the  or- 
ders of  cruel  Jlontfort  were  bumt  aUve.  llaymond 
do  Termes,  the  commander  of  the  fortress,  was 
thrown  into  a  dungeon,  wliere  he  endm-ed  a  wretched 
captivity  for  many  years.  These  multiplied  suc- 
cesses on  the  part  of  the  crusaders  proved  vciy  dis- 
couraging to  the  Albigenses,  who  wore  di'ivcn  from 
their  native  plains,  and  compelled  to  seek  refuge 
among  the  woods  and  moimtains.  Midtitudcs  of 
them  were  discovered  and  put  to  death  by  the 
sword,  and  not  a  few  were  committed  to  the  flames. 

Not  contented  with  the  lordships  he  had  already 
obtained,  Montfort's  eye  was  now  turned  u;  on  the 
county  of  Toulouse,  which  he  hoped  to  add  to  his 
present  possessions,  and  thus  to  raise  himself  to  a 
level  with  sovereign  princes.  Prompted  by  ambi- 
tion accordingly,  and  encouraged  by  the  number  and 
enthusiasm  of  his  forces,  as  well  as  ]>y  the  success 
which  had  already  attended  his  amis,  he  commenced 
another  campaign  in  the  spring  of  1211,  by  a  siege 
of  the  castle  of  Cabaret,  which  was  soon  taken. 
Other  castles  also  yielded  in  rapid  succession.  The 
crusaders  continued  theu"  march  until  they  reached 
Lavaur,  a  strongly  fortified  place  about  fi\e  leagues 
from  the  city  of  Toulouse.  After  a  hard  siege  they 
succeeded  in  taking  it.  Eighty  knights,  among 
whom  was  Aimcry  lord  of  Montreal,  were  di-agged 
out  of  the  castle  and  ordered  to  be  hanged.  But  as 
Boon  as  Aimery,  the  stoutest  among  them,  was 
hanged,  the  gallows  fell.  To  prevent  delay,  Jlont- 
fort caused  the  rest  to  be  immediately  massacred. 
The  lady  of  tlie  castle  was  thrown  into  a  pit,  which 
was  then  filled  up  with  stones.  Afterwards  all  the 
lieretics  who  could  be  found  in  the  jilace,  were  col- 
lected and  bunicd  amid  the  joyful  acclamations  of 
the  crusaders.  Tlie  monkish  historian,  Petrus  Val- 
iensis,  in  speaking  of  the  cruel  tortures  to  which  the 
Albigenses  were  subjected,  describes  the  feelings  of 


the  ruthless  crusaders  in  witnessing  such  spectacles 
as  being  those  of  boundless  joy. 

Intoxicated  with  the  success  which  had  every- 
where attended  his  progi-ess,  Jlontfort  advanced 
upon  the  city  of  Toulouse,  in  the  confident  expect.i- 
tion  that  like  many  other  places  it  would  surrender 
itself  into  his  hands.  Tlie  Count  of  Toulouse,  how- 
e\cr,  having  fonned  a  coalition  with  several  of  the 
Counts  of  France,  who  had  been  suspected  of  heresy, 
resolved  to  make  a  vigorous  resistance,  and  at  last, 
after  several  imsuccessful  attempts  to  take  the  city, 
de  Montfort  was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege.  The 
state  of  matters  was  now  completely  changed. 
Raymond,  instead  of  acting  on  the  defensive,  became 
the  active  and  energetic  assailant ;  and  before  a  few 
months  had  elapsed,  he  recovered  the  places  which 
had  Ijccn  seized  by  the  cnisaders,  and  once  more  be- 
came possessor  of  th.e  gi'cater  part  of  the  Albigeois. 
De  Jlontfort,  on  the  other  hand,  had  so  declined  in 
power  and  influence,  that  he  was  scai'cely  able  to  de- 
fend himself,  notwithstanding  the  numbers  which,  at 
the  instigation  of  the  priests,  were  eveiy  day  flock- 
ing to  his  standard.  In  a  short  time,  howe\er,  Mont- 
fort regained  the  ascendency  which  he  had  lost  for  a 
time,  and  the  Albigenses,  driven  from  the  open  coun- 
tiy,  were  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  tlie  cities  of 
Toulouse  and  Jlontauban.  Raymond,  feeling  liis 
owii  weakness,  sought  the  protection  of  liis  friend 
Don  Pedro,  the  King  of  AiTagon,  on  whom  he  had 
strong  claims,  as  both  he  and  his  son  had  married 
two  sisters  of  that  sovereign.  Don  Pedro  lost  no 
time  in  appealing  to  Innocent  III.  in  favour  of  Ray- 
mond, and  the  Pontiil".  imwilliiig  to  disregard  an  ap- 
plication coming  from  a  monarch  who  was  the  chief 
support  of  the  Christian  cause  in  Sjiain.  adopted  an 
entirely  altered  line  of  policy.  Ho  issued  an  impera- 
tive command,  that  Arnold  the  legate  and  Simon  de 
Montfort  should  henceforth  stay  proceechngs  in  the 
war  against  the  Albigenses.  liajnnond  was  now  de- 
clared to  be  a  true  son  of  the  church,  and  taken 
under  the  powerful  protection  of  the  Pope.  But 
this  favourable  movement  of  the  Holy  Father  was 
merely  temporarj-.  In  a  few  short  mouths,  on  the 
21st  May  1213,  he  revoked  every  concession  he  had 
made  in  favour  of  Raymond  of  Toulouse,  and  con- 
firmed his  sentence  of  excommimication.  The  war 
was  of  course  resumed  with  greater  fierceness  than 
ever,  the  Iving  of  AiTagon  having  sent  Spanisli 
troops  across  the  Pyrenees  to  aid  his  brother-in-law 
ill  repelling  de  Jb  ntfort,  and  thus  compelling  the 
Pope  to  agree  to  fa\ourable  tcnns.  On  reaching  the 
seat  of  war,  Don  Pedro  with  a  large  aiTny  laid  siege 
to  the  town  of  Murct,  about  nine  miles  distant  from 
Toulouse,  but  de  Montfort,  with  forces  greatly  infe- 
rior in  number,  obtained  a  complete  victory  over 
Don  Pedro,  who,  after  resisting  gallantly  to  the  last, 
was  oveq  owered  and  slam,  while  the  army  of  Ray- 
mond was  put  to  flight. 

The  cause  of  the  Albigenses,  in  consequence  of  the 
battle  of  Jliuet,  had  now  become  desperate.    Ray. 
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mond  was  stripped  of  his  territories,  wliieli  were 
conferred  upon  liis  enemy  do  Montfort ;  the  heretics 
were  reduced  to  a  very  small  number,  and  the  few 
who  survived  retireil  into  concealments.  For  a  time, 
therefore,  the  bloody  warfare,  which  had  all  but  ex- 
terminated these  daring  rebels  against  Rume's  au- 
thority, was  brouglit  to  an  end.  In  1215,  indeed, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  revive  the  crusado  aj^ainst 
the  unhappy  Albiironses.  Louis,  the  son  of  I'liilip 
Augustus,  ICing  of  France,  led  a  large  anny  into 
Languedoc,  resoUed  to  earn  renowi  by  his  zeal 
in  the  destruction  of  the  heretics.  The  campaign, 
however,  was  most  inglorious.  In  his  march  he 
met  with  not  the  slightest  resistance,  but  the  peace- 
ful inhabitants  were  plundered  and  pillaged  by  the 
merciless  soldiers.  The  conquerors  now  began  to 
quarrel  among  themselves.  Arnold  the  legate  had 
assumed  the  rich  archbishopric  of  Narbonne,  to  which 
he  pretended  the  rights  of  temporal  sovereignty 
were  attached ;  but  Simon  do  Montfort,  who  took 
to  himself  the  title  of  Duke  of  Xarbonne,  lelt  indig- 
nant that  a  priest  should  lay  claim  to  that  temporal 
authority  which  he  proudly  asserted  was  all  his  omi. 
A  hot  contention  ensued.  The  people  of  Xarbonne 
favoured  the  archbishop,  and  do  Montfort,  therefore, 
branding  them  as  heretics,  entered  the  city,  and  took 
possession  fif  it  by  force  of  arms.  Arnold,  exercis- 
ing his  S])iritual  Authority,  laid  all  the  churches  of 
the  city  under  an  interdict,  as  loiigas  his  rival  should 
remain  there ;  but  Simon  made  light  of  the  sentence. 
The  state  of  affairs  was  now  such  that  IJay- 
monil  VI.  was  encouraged  to  appear  once  more  up- 
on the  field,  and  recover  if  possible  the  possessions 
whicli  had  been  wTcstcd  from  him.  The  spirit  of 
disunion,  which  had  tmned  tlie  aims  of  the  con- 
queror against  one  another,  and  the  decree  of  the 
council  of  Lateran,  in  1215,  which  had  prohibited  the 
further  preaching  up  of  the  crusades,  rendered  it  all 
the  more  likely  that,  if  conducted  vigorously,  a  war, 
in  present  circumstances,  might  restore  the  fortunes 
of  the  oppressed  inhabitants  of  Langucdoc.  Inspired 
by  such  hopes  as  these,  Rajnnond  VII.,  son  of  the 
Count  of  Toulouse,  resolved  to  raise  an  anny,  and 
make  a  heroic  eflbrt  to  regain  the  conquered  domi- 
nions of  his  father.  Advancing  accordingly  against 
Beaucaire,  the  gates  were  immediately  thrown  open 
before  him  ;  and  the  castle  itself,  which  was  defend- 
ed by  a  French  garrison,  yielded  to  his  power.  And 
wliile  the  son  was  thus  victorious  on  one  side  of  the 
province,  the  father,  who  had  raised  forces  in  Cata- 
lonia and  .ViTagon,  rushed  do«Ti  upon  the  other,  and 
made  for  Toulouse,  whicli  was  I'eady  to  receive  him. 
De  Montfort  was  now  beset  mth  two  antagonists  at 
once ;  but,  after  making  a  tnice  with  the  young  Ray- 
mond, he  hastened  to  defend  his  new  capital.  Ra\'- 
mond  VI.,  feeling  that  he  was  imable  to  encomiter 
de  Monttbrt  in  the  open  lield,  retreated  to  the  moun- 
tains. The  Touloueians  were  now  at  the  mercy  of 
the  cruel  conqueror,  and  being  betrayed  by  Fouquet, 
their  cwti  bishop,  who  breathed  only  slaughter  and 


bloodshed  against  the  heretics,  multitudes  of  them 
perished  by  famine  or  execution,  while  the  rest  were 
compelled  to  pay  an  enormous  ransom  to  .«ave  them- 
selves from  massacre,  and  tlieir  city  from  the  flames. 
Even  such  treatment  as  this  did  not  destroy  the  at- 
tachment of  the  Toulousi;ms  to  the  cause  which  they 
had  espoused,  and  in  September  of  the  lolluwing  year, 
while  de  Muutfort  w.is  making  war  in  Valcntinois, 
Raymond  VI.  entered  his  capital,  jind  was  receivc<l 
mth  open  arms.  Delighted  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
his  afl'ectioiiate  subjects,  he  attacked  Guy  de  Mont- 
fort, brother  of  Simon,  at  Montolieu,  and  obtained  a 
victory  over  him.  Simon,  harning  what  had  hap- 
pened, returned  with  all  haste  to  Languedoc,  and 
being  joined  by  Guy  his  brother,  he  resolved  to  car- 
ry Toidouse  by  storm.  Raymond  defended  the  place 
gallantly,  aided  by  the  sun'oimiUng  knights  and 
counts  who  had  joined  his  standard.  De  Montfort's 
brother  and  nephew  I'ell  dangerously  wounded,  and 
finding  the  attempt  hopeless,  he  called  oil'  his  forces. 
After  the  lapse  of  a  few  weeks  he  renewed  the  as- 
sault, dividing  his  troops  so  as  to  attack  the  city  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  at  once  ;  but  wliile  engaged  in 
the  .ittempt,  he  was  routed  by  the  Count  de  Foix, 
and  pursued  as  far  as  Muret,  where  he  narrowly 
escaped  being  dromied  in  the  Garonne.  The 
siege  was  protracted  for  nine  months,  during 
which  the  Touloiisians  held  out  against  the  enemy 
with  undaunted  bravery.  In  a  luckless  moment 
while  de  Montfort  was  standing  before  a  wooden 
tover,  which  he  had  taken  from  the  enemy,  he  was 
struck  down  and  killed  by  a  hu-ge  fragment  of  rock 
which  had  been  discharged  from  the  city  wall.  Xo 
sooner  had  the  usurper  fallen  than  a  shout  of  tri- 
umph was  heard  from  the  city,  and  the  Albigensian 
army,  rushing  from  the  gates,  routed  the  besiegers, 
capturing  or  destroying  their  tents  and  baggage.  In 
vain  did  Amaury  de  Montfort,  son  of  Simon,  trj'  to 
rally  the  remnant  of  tlie  army  and  lead  them  back 
to  the  siege.  The  death  of  their  leader  had  de- 
prived them  of  courage,  and  after  a  month  of  desul- 
tory efforts,  in  which  they  were  utterly  imsncccss- 
fid,  the  siege  was  abandoned  on  the  25th  of  July, 
and  the  besieging  anny,  in  a  shattere<l  state,  retired 
to  Carcassone 

The  death  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  far  from  being 
favomable  to  the  cause  of  the  Albigenses,  led  to 
still  deeper  calamities  than  those  to  which  they  had 
hitherto  been  exposed.  Raymond  VI.  resigned  his 
govenuncnt  into  the  hands  of  his  son  Raymond  VII., 
a  man  of  a  bolder  and  more  energetic  temiierament : 
but  Ajnaui-y  de  Montfort,  the  successor  of  Simon, 
was  not  oidy  a  detennined  foe  of  the  heretics, 
but  he  was  powerfully  seconded  by  the  power  of 
France,  with  Louis  the  Daupliin  at  its  head.  The 
French  prince  was  eager  to  enter  upon  a  ciiisade 
against  the  Albigenses,  and  having  made  application 
to  Pope  Ilonorius  III.,  the  successor  of  Innocent  HI., 
he  obtained  the  subsidy  of  a  twentieth  upon  the 
clergy  of  France  for  the  expenses  of  the  war.     Th« 
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Dauiihui,  accordingly,  joined  by  Amaury,  took  the 
field  against  IJajTiiond  Roger,  Count  of  Foix,  who 
had  proved  the  constant  fi-iend  of  the  persecuted 
Albigenses.  Eaymond  VII.  marclied  to  the  support 
of  liis  ally,  and  obtained  a  signal  victory  at  Basiege 
over  two  of  Amaury 's  Ueutenants.  Louis  and  Amaiuy 
were  nieanwliile  engaged  in  besieguig  ilannaude,  and 
so  successfidly,  that  the  place  was  obliged  to  capi- 
tulate. The  garrison  ofl'ered  to  suiTender  on  con- 
dition of  being  allowed  to  depart  with  then'  hves 
and  baggage;  but  Louis  woidd  consent  to  leave 
thorn  nothing  but  their  bodies.  The  soldiers  hav- 
ing accepted  this  hard  condition,  came  forth  to  the 
tent  of  tlie  Dauphin,  who,  contrary  to  the  e;irnest 
exhortation  of  the  Bishop  of  Samtes,  pemiitted  them 
to  depart  uninjured.  While  this  smTcnder  was  go- 
ing forward,  Amaury  de  Montfort  entered  the  to^^^l, 
and  massacred  five  thousand  men,  women,  and  cliil- 
dren. 

The  crusaders,  flushed  with  victory,  proceeded  to 
Toulouse,  which  had  been  a  stronghold  of  the  per? e- 
cufed,  and  of  which  the  carduial-legate  had  declared 
that  not  a  man,  woman,  or  cliild  should  be  spared 
from  the  slaughter,  or  one  stone  left  upon  another. 
Eaymond  VII.  commanded  the  town,  rehiforccd  by 
a  thousand  knights  -n-ith  their  armed  attendants. 
The  siege  of  this  unportant  town  commenced  on  the 
IGth  June,  1219.  Operations  were  conducted  with 
great  skiU  and  energy  on  both  sides,  but  the  besieged 
M-ere  beaten  o!f  at  all  points,  and  at  length  Louis 
abandoned  the  siege  and  precipitately  retreated. 
Encouraged  by  success,  Raj-mond  VII.  followed  up 
this  \-ictory  by  attacking  one  stronghold  after  another, 
until,  in  Mai'ch  1221,  notliing  remained  to  Amaiuy 
de  ilontfort  of  all  his  father's  acquisitions,  except 
the  tity  of  Carcassone.  That  place  also  was  repeat- 
edly attacked  and  driven  to  extremities ;  the  perse- 
cuting usurper  was  obliged  to  submit  on  tlie  14th 
January,  1224.  Stripped  of  the  territories  which 
both  he  and  his  father  had  unjustly  held,  he  threw 
himself  upon  the  protection  of  his  ally,  now  Louis 
VIII.,  king  of  France,  to  whom  he  conveyed  the 
ten-itorial  rights  winch  his  house  had  acquired  by  the 
crusades;  wlule  Trevencal,  son  of  the  late  Eaj-mond 
Roger,  was  reinstated  by  tlie  Counts  of  Toulouse  and 
Foix  into  all  the  possessions  of  which  his  father  had 
been  unjustly  deprived. 

Louis  having  now  received  a  nominal  right  to  the 
Albigeois  territories,  deterrauicd  to  signalize  his 
reign  by  the  destruction  of  the  heretics.  For  this 
purpose  he  appUed  for  the  Papal  sanction,  which 
was  readily  gi-auted,  and  a  new  holy  war  commenced. 
No  sooner  had  the  Pope,  however,  given  his  formal 
pel-mission,  than  he  was  obhged  to  recall  it,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  remonstrances  of  Frederic  II.,  who 
was  desirous  of  entering  upon  a  crusade  to  the  Holy 
Ijtud.  Louis  was  greatly  disappointed  by  the  revo- 
cation of  the  Papal  sanction,  but  nothing  remained 
gave  submission  to  the  mil  of  the  Holy  See.  The 
expedition  to  the  Holy  Laud  wliich  Frederic  had 


contemplatetl.  was,  however,  from  some  cause  or  other 
postponed.  Meanwhile  Ivaj-mond  VII.  was  apply- 
ing to  the  Papal  court  to  make  lus  peace  with  the 
chiu-ch.  The  Pope  delajxd  answering  his  applica- 
tion fi'om  time  to  time ;  and  when  a  favourable  op- 
portimity  offered,  Raymond  was  mformed  that  the 
only  condition  on  wliich  it  could  be  granted  wag, 
that  he  shoidd  renounce  his  heritage  for  himself  and 
his  heirs  for  ever.  It  was  not  likely  that  such  a 
proposal  would  be  acceded  to.  Advantage  was  taken 
accordingly  of  his  refusal  to  recommence  liostilities 
against  the  Albigeois.  A  crusade  was  preached 
anew  for  the  suppression  of  lieresy ;  large  subsidies 
were  assigned  to  Louis  from  the  ecclesiastical  re- 
venues to  enable  him  to  caiTy  on  the  war ;  and  on 
30th  January,  1226,  a  formal  excommimication  was 
issued  against  EavTuond  VII.  of  Toulouse,  and  all 
his  adherents,  the  pubUcation  of  such  a  sentence 
being  a  signal  for  the  commencement  of  another  holy 
war. 

The  Albigenses  at  this  critical  period  were  in  a 
very  helpless  condition.  The  kings  of  Airagon  and 
Engknd,  from  whom  they  might  otherwise  have  ex- 
pected assistance,  were  themselves  afraid  to  encoun- 
ter the  displeasure  of  the  See  of  Rome.  Raymond, 
therefore,  was  likely  to  stand  vciy  much  alone,  while 
his  enemies  were  numerous,  powerful,  and  imited. 
Louis,  on  setting  out  on  this  enterprise  met  with 
almost  no  opposition.  Cities,  tomis,  and  castles 
offered  imconditional  submission.  He  then  advanced 
■n-ith  his  powert'id  army  to  Avignon,  which  he  be- 
sieged for  three  months,  during  which — a  pestilence 
ha\'ing  broken  out — twenty  thousand  soldiers  are 
said  to  have  faUen  by  disease  and  the  sword.  After 
a  gallant  defence,  the  city  capitulated  on  the  12tli 
September,  but  on  conthtion  that  only  the  legate 
and  the  diief  lords  of  the  crusaders  should  be  ad- 
nutted  within  the  walls.  The  enemy,  however,  pro- 
ceeding on  the  well-known  and  imiversally  admitted 
piinciple  in  the  church  of  Rome,  tliat  no  faith  is  to 
be  kept  with  heretics,  took  possession  of  the  gates, 
put  to  sword  the  French  and  Flemish  soldiers  of  the 
gaiiison,  demolished  parts  of  the  walls  and  battle- 
ments, and  le\'icd  a  contribution  upon  the  citizens. 
Louis,  leaving  Avignon,  proceeded  onwards  in  his 
victorious  march,  carrying  devastation  and  massacre 
and  ruin  wherever  he  went.  The  pestilence  had 
thinned  the  ranks  of  his  ainny,  and  as  he  retreated 
towards  Auvergne,  the  roads  were  strewed  with  the 
dead  and  the  djing.  On  anivuig  at  Montpcnsier, 
he  hunself  was  seized  with  tlie  disease,  and  fell  a 
victim  to  it  on  the  3d  November,  1226. 

At  the  death  of  Louis  VIII.,  his  son,  who  was 
but  a  child,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  France ;  and 
the  reins  of  government,  meanwhile,  fell  into  the 
liands  of  Blanche,  the  mother  of  the  young  sovereign. 
Under  her  administration,  the  war  against  the  Albi- 
genses was  continued,  though  in  the  coiu-sc  of  fifteen 
yeai's"  harassing  persecution,  the  heretics  themselves 
liad  been  almost  completely  extenninated.     In  the 
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beginning  of  the  year  1228,  IJaymond  ot"  Toulouse 
was  successful  in  almost  every  battle  which  he 
fought  with  the  enemy.  The  glory  of  these  victories, 
however,  was  much  sullied  by  tlie  cruelty  with  which 
ho  treated  the  vanquished  who  fell  into  liis  hands. 
Matters  were  now  apin-oaching  a  crisis.  The  crusa- 
ders advanced  upon  Toulouse,  and  pereeivmg  that 
the  siege  was  hkely,  as  on  fornier  occasions,  to  be 
protracted  and  dilficult,  they  resorted  to  a  plan,  sug- 
gested by  I'ouquct,  the  bishop  of  the  place,  whereby 
its  ultimate  suirender  would  be  secured.  All  the 
vines,  the  com,  and  the  fruit-trees  were  destroyed  ; 
nil  the  houses  burned  fur  miles  round  the  city,  and 
at  the  end  of  throe  months,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  were  so  discouraged,  and  the  spirit  of  Raymond 
their  leader  so  completely  broken,  that  peace  was 
sought  and  obtained  on  the  most  humiliatmg  condi- 
tions. A  treaty,  wliich  put  a  linal  end  to  the  war, 
was  signed  at  I'aris  on  the  12th  April,  1221).  Tlia 
Counts  of  Toulouse  laid  aside  their  autliority,  and  the 
southern  provinces  of  France  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  The  gi'eat  mass  of  tlio  Albigenses 
had  already  been  destroyed  by  persecution  and  the 
ravages  of  war,  and  the  few  who  survived  tied  into 
other  lands,  to  Piedmont,  Austria,  Bohemia,  England, 
and  other  countries. 

The  Papal  power  having  now  sueeeeded  in  eradi- 
cating the  Albigensian  heresy  froni  the  provinces 
where  it  had  prevailed  for  more  than  throe  centuries, 
took  iimnediate  steps  to  prevent  its  reappearance  in 
that  quarter  in  all  time  coming.  Tiie  Inquisition 
was  pemiancntly  established  tliere  in  Xovendier 
1229.  The  bishops  were  to  depute  a  priest  and  two 
or  three  laymen,  who  were  to  be  .■^-.vorn  to  search 
after  all  heretics  and  their  abettors.  The  Bible  was 
regarded  by  the  Inquisition  as  the  principal  source 
of  heresy,  and,  to  prevent  its  perusal  Ijy  the  people, 
the  council  of  Toulouse  passed  the  following  decree: 
— "  Wo  prohibit  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament to  the  laity ;  unless,  jjcrliaps,  they  may  desire 
to  have  the  Psalter  or  some  Breviary  for  divine  ser- 
vice, or  the  Hours  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary  lor 
devotion ;  but  we  expressly  forbid  their  having  the 
other  parts  of  the  Bible  translated  into  the  vulgar 
tongue." 

The  Albigenses  having  shown  themselves  for  so 
long  a  period  sworn  enen.ies  to  the  usurjied  ty- 
ranny of  the  Popes,  have  been  branded  by  Ilomish 
writei-s  as  heretics  of  the  deepest  dye,  holding 
opinions,  not  only  at  variance  with  those  of  tlie  church, 
but  snbveisive  of  sound  morality  and  social  order. 
Tliey  have  been  misrepresented  to  an  almost  incred- 
ible extent,  ranked  with  the  ancient  Manichees, 
cliai-ged  with  rcjectmg  the  Old  Testament,  and  even 
denying  the  divinity  of  the  Kcdcemer.  The  mo^t 
fl;igrant  of  all  tlieir  olVcnccs,  however,  and  that 
which  brought  upon  them  more  than  anything  else 
the  charge  of  heresy,  was  the  fact  of  tiieir  having 
called  the  cliurch  of  Home  .1  den  of  thieves,  The 
moUtcr  nf  harlots,  The  v:hore  of  Babylon,  and  assert- 


ing these  tenns  to  be  applicable  in  tlieirfull  intensity 
of  meaning  to  the  Papal  system.  This  in  reality 
was  "  the  head  and  front  of  their  olVcnding."  But 
on  examining  the  evidence  adduced  in  proof  of  the 
cluu'ges  which  have  been  hiid  against  them  of  teach- 
ing false  or  immoral  doctrines,  wo  have  no  hesitation 
in  stamping  all  such  charges  as  utterly  groundless. 
The  Albigenses,  indeed,  seem  to  liave  been  nearly 
identic<il  in  doctrines  with  sects  of  a  much  earlier 
date,  who  protested  loudly  against  the  coiTuptions, 
both  in  doctrine  and  practice,  whicli  liad  crept  into 
the  church.  We  refer  to  the  Cathari,  the  Petrobrus- 
sians,  the  Poor  Men  of  Lyons,  tlie  Lombard  Wal- 
denses,  and  others,  all  of  whom  held  the  great  doc- 
trines of  the  Bible  in  their  original  purity.  Tlie 
testimony  of  Kvervinus,  a  zealous  adliereut  of  the 
Koman  church,  in  a  letter  to  the  celebrated  Bernard, 
abbot  of  Clairvaux,  written  in  the  beginning  of  the 
twcluli  century,  is  suliicient  of  itself  to  refute  tlie 
calumnies  wliicli  have  been  so  liberally  retailed  in 
Popish  works  in  reference  to  the  Albigenses.  '•  There 
have  hitoly  been,"  says  he, ''some  heretics  discovered 
among  us,  near  Cologne,  of  whom  some  have,  witli 
satisfaction,  retumed  again  to  the  church.  One  that 
was  a  bishop  among  them,  and  his  companions, 
openly  ojiposed  us,  in  the  assembly  of  the  clergy  and 
laity,  the  lord  archbishop  himself  being  present,  wit!i 
many  of  the  nobiUty,  maintaining  their  heresy  from 
tlie  words  of  Christ  and  his  jipo-stlcs.  But,  liuding 
tliat  they  made  no  imiiression,  they  desired  that  a 
day  might  be  fixed,  ui)on  wliich  tliey  might  bring 
along  with  them  men  skilful  in  their  faith,  promising 
to  return  to  the  church,  provided  tlicir  teachers  were 
unable  to  answer  their  opponents;  but  that  other- 
wise, they  would  rather  die  than  depart  from  their 
judgment.  Upon  this  declaration,  having  been  ad- 
monished to  repent,  and  three  days  allowed  them  for 
that  pur|)ose,  they  were  sei^i'd  I'l  the  2^eopk,  in  their 
excess  of  zeal,  and  committed  to  the  Jtamcs!  And, 
what  is  most  astonishing,  they  came  to  the  stake  and 
endured  the  tonncnt  not  only  with  patience,  but  e\Tn 
with  joy.  In  this  ease,  O  holy  father,  were  I  pro- 
sent  with  you,  I  should  be  glad  to  ask  you.  How 
tliese  members  of  Satan  could  persist  in  tlieir  heresy 
with  such  constancy  and  courage  as  is  rarely  to  be 
found  among  tlie  most  religious  in  the  laith  of 
C'lirist  ?  "  He  then  proceeds,  "  Tlieir  licrcsy  is  this : 
they  s;iy  that  tlie  church  (of  Christ)  is  only  among 
themselves,  because  they  alone  follow  the  ways  of 
Christ,  and  imitate  the  apostles, — not  seekuig  secu- 
lar gains,  possessing  no  property,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  Christ,  who  was  himself  poor,  nor  |iei"mitted 
ills  disciples  to  possess  an_\-thiiig.  Wliereas,  say 
they  to  Tis,  'ye  join  house  to  house,  and  Held  to  field, 
seeking  the  thuigs  of  this  world — yea,  even  your 
monks  and  regular  canons  possess  all  these  things.' 
Tliey  represent  themselves  as  tlie  ]ioor  ot  C'ilri^t■s 
Hock,  who  have  no  certain  abode,  fleeing  from  one 
city  to  another,  like  sheep  in  tlie  midst  of  wolves 
cnduruig  persecution  with  the  apostles  and  martyrs 
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iiiOugh  strict  in  their  manner  of  life — ahilemioax, 
luhoriom,  devout,  ami  holtj,  and  seeking  only  wliat 
is  nocdt'iil  for  bodily  subsistence,  living  as  men  wlio 
are  not  of  tlie  worhl.  But  you.  tlioy  say,  lovers 
of  the  world,  have  peace  with  the  world,  be- 
cause ye  are  in  it.  False  apostles,  who  adul- 
terate the  word  of  Ciod,  seeking  tlieir  own  things, 
have  misled  you  ami  your  ancestors.  Whereas, 
we  and  our  fathers,  having  been  Ijoni  and  brought 
up  in  the  apo.stolic  doctrine,  have  continued  in  the 
grace  of  Christ,  and  sliall  continue  so  to  the  end. 
'15y  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them,'  saith  Christ; 
'  and  our  fruits  are,  w.alking  in  the  footsteps  of  Cln'ist.' 
They  affirm  that  the  apustulic  diijiiiti/  is  corrupted 
h'l  eiif/ar/iiiy  itgc'f  in  secular  a  fairs  v;hile  it  sit-i  in 
St.  Peter's  chair.  They  do  not  hold  with  the 
baptism  of  infants,  alleging  that  passage  of  the 
gospel — '  Ho  that  believcth,  and  is  baptized,  shall 
bo  saved.'  They  place  no  confidence  in  the  inter- 
cession of  saints  ;  and  all  things  observed  in  the 
church  which  have  not  been  estaljlishcd  by  Christ 
liimself,  or  his  apostles,  they  pronounce  to  be 
Eiiperstitious.  They  do  not  admit  of  any  purgatory 
fire  after  death,  contending,  that  the  souls  of  men, 
»3  soon  as  they  depart  out  of  the  bodies,  do  enter 
i  ito  rest  or  punishment ;  proving  it  from  the  words 
iif  Solomon,  '  Which  way  soever  the  tree  falls, 
w'aether  to  the  south  or  to  the  north,  there  it  lies  ; ' 
uy  which  meiins  they  make  void  all  the  prayers  and 
oblations  of  the  faithfid  for  the  deceased. 

"  We  therefore  beseech  you,  holy  father,  to  em- 
ploy your  care  and  watchfulness  against  these  mani- 
fold mischiefs;  and  that  you  would  be  pleased  to 
direct  your  pen  against  those  wild  beasts  of  the 
roads ;  not  thinking  it  sutficient  to  answer  lis,  that 
the  tower  of  David,  to  which  we  may  betake  our- 
selves for  refuge,  is  sufficiently  fortified  with  bul- 
warks— that  a  thousand  bucklers  hang  on  the  walls 
of  it,  all  shields  of  mighty  men.  For  we  desire, 
father,  for  the  sake  of  us  simple  ones,  and  who  are 
slow  of  understanding,  that  you  would  be  pleased, 
by  your  study,  to  gather  all  these  arms  into  one 
place,  that  they  might  be  the  more  readily  found,  and 
more  powerful  to  resist  these  monsters.  I  must  m- 
form  you  also  that  those  of  them  -who  have  returned 
to  oiu-  chiu'ch,  tell  us  that  they  had  great  numbers  of 
their  persuasion  scattered  almost  everywhere ;  and 
that  amongst  them  were  many  of  our  clergy  and 
monks.  And,  as  for  those  who  were  bunit,  they,  in 
the  defence  they  made  of  themselves  told  us  that 
this  heresy  hail  been  concealed  from  the  time  of  the 
martyrs  ;  and  that  it  had  existed  in  Urecce  and  other 
countries.'' 

In  regard  to  the  moral  character  of  the  Albigcnses, 
Bernard,  though  ho  deemed  it  his  duty  to  oppose 
thcra  as  being  enemies  of  the  Tope,  candidly  admits, 
"  If  you  ask  them  of  their  faith,  nothing  can  be  more 
Christian  like ;  if  you  observe  then-  conversation, 
nothing  can  bo  more  blameless,  and  what  tlicy  speak 
Ihey  make  good  by  their  actions.      Yru  may  see  a 


man,  fjr  the  testimony  of  his  faith,  freipieiit  thi; 
church,  honour  the  elder.s,  oHer  his  gift,  make  his 
conl'ession,  recei\'c  the  siicrament.  What  more  like 
a  Christian?  As  to  life  and  manners  he  circumvents 
no  man,  overreaclies  no  man,  does  violence  to  no  man. 
He  fasts  much,  and  cats  not  the  bread  of  idleness ; 
but  works  with  his  hands  for  his  support." 

Such  testimony  froui  contemporaries,  who  were 
themselves  acipiainted  with  the  men  of  whom  they 
speak,  and  who,  being  devoted  Komanists,  were  not 
likely  to  have  any  strong  prepossessions  in  favour  of 
heretics,  affords  incontestable  evidence  of  the  high 
character,  both  for  purity  of  doctrine  and  morals, 
which  they  maintained  in  the  age  and  coimtry  in 
which  they  lived.  "  In  their  lives,"  says  Claude, 
Itumish  archbishop  of  Turin,  '■  they  are  perfect,  irre- 
proachable, and  without  reproach  among  men,  ad- 
dicting themselves  with  all  their  might  to  the  service 
of  God."  These  are  the  words  of  one  who,  with  .all 
his  admiration  of  their  character,  nevertlieless,  be- 
cause of  their  resistance  to  IJome,  joined  in  peree- 
cuting  and  hunting  them  to  the  death.  See  C.vtiiaui 
— Faui,ici.\ns. 

AIjBOU.AC,  the  name  of  the  white  horse  on 
which  Mohammed  rode  in  his  jouniey  from  Mecca  to 
Jerusalem.  In  the  twelfth  year  of  liis  mission,  as  the 
propliet  informs  us  in  his  Koran,  he  made  this  jour- 
ney, and  was  carried  from  Jerusalem  to  the  highest 
iieavens  in  one  night.  He  was  accompanied  by  tlie 
angel  Gabriel,  holding  the  bridle  of  Alborac,  on 
wliicli  ilohammod  was  mounted.  The  Arabian 
authors  are  not  agreed  whether  this  journey  was  per- 
formed by  jMohamnied  in  his  body  or  in  his  spirit. 
Tlie  horse  Alborac  is  held  in  great  repute  Ijy 
the  Mohammedan  doctors,  some  of  whom  teach  that 
Abraham,  Ishmaol,  and  several  of  the  prophets  made 
use  of  this  horse;  tliat  having  been  unemployed  from 
the  time  of  Jesus  Christ  to  that  of  Mohaunned,  lie 
had  become  restive,  and  would  allow  no  one  to  mount 
him  imlcss  Gabriel  sat  behind  the  rider.  Othei'S, 
again,  affirm  that  Mohammed  had  the  sole  privilege 
of  training  this  horse  at  first,  and  that  he  intends  to 
mount  him  again  at  tlie  general  resurrection.     See 

M01I.\MME0. 

ALBUXK.\,  a  prophetic  nj-mph  or  sybil  wor- 
shipped in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tibur,  where  a 
grove  was  consecrated  to  her,  with  a  well  and  a 
temple.  Lactantius  regards  her  evidently  as  identi- 
cal with  the  tenth  Sybil.  Her  sortes  or  oracles  were 
deposited  in  the  Capitol.  A  small  square  temple 
dedicated  to  Albunea,  still  exists  at  Tivoli.     See  Si 

BVL. 

ALBUS,  a  name  given  by  Sidonius  ApoUinaris  to 
the  catalogue  or  rcdl  in  which  the  names  of  all  the 
clergy  were  enrolled  at  an  early  period  in  the  history 
of  the  Christian  church.     See  Canon. 

-VLCIS  (Gr.  Alh's,  The  strong"),  a  deity  among 
the  Xaharvali,  an  ancient  German  tribe.  A  surnanif 
also  of  Athena,  under  wliich  she  was  worshipped  ii 
Macedonia. 
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ALCOR.VN  (Arab.  The  Koran.)     See  Kok.\n. 

ALUEBAR^VN,  <i  star  iii  tlie  constellation  Taurus, 
being  that  which  is  known  as  the  Bull's  Eye,  anil 
■wliich,  accoi-ding  to  Pococke,  was  one  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  which  had  its  worshiiipersand  a  temide  among 
tlie  ancient  .Vrabians. 

ALDER-TREE,  sacred  to  Pan,  the  god  of  the 
■woods,  in  heathen  mythology. 

ALDUS,  or  Aldkmius,  the  gi-cat  god  of  Gaza 
among  the  ancient  Pliilistines.  It  sigiiilies  a  god 
of  time  without  end. 

ALE.V,  a  surname  of  Athena,  under  wliich  she 
■was  worshipped  at  Men,  Mantineia,  and  Tegea. 
The  temple  at  the  liist  mentioned  place  was  often 
resorted  to  as  an  asylum,  or  place  of  refuge.  The 
priestess  was  always  a  maiden,  who  held  office  only 
until  she  had  reached  the  age  of  puberty. 

ALECTO.    Sec  Ecmenides. 

ALECTRYOMAXCY  (Gr.  akctoi;  a  cock,  and 
manteia,  divination),  a  species  of  divination  by  means 
of  a  cock,  which  was  practised  .imong  the  ancient 
Greeks.  The  manner  in  which  it  was  conducted 
was  as  follows :  The  twenty-fom-  lettere  of  the  Greek 
alphabet  ha\-ing  been  written  ui  the  dust,  a  gi-ain  of 
wheat  or  barley  was  laid  upon  each  of  them,  and  a 
cock  magically  prepared  was  let  loose  among  tliem. 
By  putting  together  the  letters  out  of  wliiuh  the 
cock  picked  the  grains,  the  secret  sought  fur  was 
discovered.  To  give  the  proceeding  a  more  myste- 
rious and  magical  air,  the  letters  were  carefully  ar- 
ranged in  a  circle.    See  Divination". 

ALEMDAR,  .111  officer  of  some  distinction  amongst 
the  Emirs  or  descendants  cf  Mohammed.  He  may 
be  called  the  standard-bearer,  as  when  the  Sultan 
appears  in  pubUc  on  any  solemn  occasion,  the 
Alemdar  camcs  Mohammed's  green  standard,  on 
which  is  inscribed,  Sazriim-min-AllaJi,  Help  from 
GcxL    See  Emir. 

ALETIDES  (Gr.  Aho,  to  wander),  ancient  sac- 
rifices offered  by  tlie  Athenians  to  Icarus  and 
Erigone  his  daughter,  who  went  in  search  of  her 
father.  Icarus  had  been  slain  by  the  shepherds  of 
Attica,  on  a  false  suspicion  of  having  poisoned  them. 
Erigone,  seeing  her  father's  dead  body,  lianged  her- 
self for  giief,  and  several  Athenian  maidens  who 
loved  her  followed  her  example.  In  consequence  of 
tliis  melancholy  event,  the  oracle  of  Apollo  was 
consulted,  and  solemn  sacrifices,  called  Aletides, 
were  ordered  to  be  offered  to  the  shades  of  Icarus 
!ind  Erigone. 

ALEUROM.VNCY,  divination  by  means  of  meal 
or  flour,  ustd  by  the  Greeks  in  ancient  times.  It 
was  also  called  AlphUomancy  and  CriOiomancy.  See 
Alectkyomaxcy,  Divination. 

ALEX^VXDER,  a  saint  and  martjr  whose  me- 
mory is  celebrated  by  the  Chiu-ch  of  Rome  on  the  2d 
of  June,  along  with  the  other  martyrs  of  Lyons  and 
Vieime,  he  having  suflered  martyrdom  on  that  day, 
A.  D.  177,  under  Marcus  Aurelius,  being  devoured  by 
wild  beasts  in  the  amphitheatre. — Alexander,  sur- 


namcd  the  Great,  king  of  Maccdonun,  prompted  by  ex- 
cessive vanity,  aspired  to  a  place  among  the  heathen 
deities.  When  in  Eg)-pt  lie  bribed  the  priests  of  the 
Eg)-ptian  god  Ajimon  (which  see),  to  declare  him  the 
son  of  Jupiter- Ammon.  AVith  the  view  of  obtaining 
this  honoiu'  he  marched  at  the  licad  of  liis  ai'my 
through  the  sandy  desert  till  he  arrived  at  the  tem- 
ple, where  the  most  ancient  of  tlie  priests  declared 
him  the  son  of  Jupiter,  assm^ing  him  tliat  his  celes- 
tial father  had  destined  liim  for  the  empire  of  the 
world;  and  t'rom  this  tune,  in  all  his  lettei's  and  or- 
ders, he  assumed  the  title  of  Alexander,  tlie  King, 
son  of  Jupiter-Aninion.  After  his  conquest  of  Per- 
sia lie  demanded  to  have  Ids  statue  received  among 
the  number  of  the  Olympian  gods,  and  placed  upon 
the  same  altar  with  tlicm.  This  aiTogant  demand 
the  Athenians,  in  a  spirit  of  servility  and  flatterj*, 
readily  complied  with. 

ALEXAN  DRI  AX  SCHOOL.  Tliis  expression  is 
usually  employed  to  designate  that  succession  of  phi 
losopters  who,  from  the  third  do^ni  to  the  end  of  the 
fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  endeavoured  to  unite 
the  Oriental  philosophy  to  the  Grecian.  Attempts  of 
a  similar  kind  had  been  already  made  by  Jewish  phi. 
losophers  of  .Ucxanth-ia,  more  especially  by  I'hilo,  in 
the  first  century,  who,  !ia\  ing  embraced  the  doctrines 
of  Plato,  sought  to  blend  them  with  Oriental  ideas, 
especi.iUy  those  of  Persia  and  Egvpt.  These  two 
systems  of  philosophical  thinking  he  sought  to  har- 
monise by  means  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, which  he  was  disposed  to  interpret  in  tlie 
allegorical  rather  th.-m  the  hteral  sense.  It  was 
chietiy,  however,  from  the  Alexandrian  School,  found- 
ed in  the  third  centmy  by  Plotimis,  tliat  a  union 
was  effected  between  Orientalism  and  Hellenism. 
The  peculiar  mode  of  tlunking  introduced  by  tliis 
school  was  of  gi-cat  importance,  from  its  connection 
with  the  early  introduction  of  the  Christian  faith, 
and  the  reciprocal  influence  which  philosophy  and 
religion  exercised  upon  each  other.  At  the  period 
when  this  philosophical  sect,  which  has  often  been 
tenned  the  Eclectic  and  Xeo-Platouic,  arose,  tlio 
world  was  distracted  hy  two  opposing  and  mutually 
repulsive  forces, — the  Grecian  systems  of  pliilosophy 
and  the  polytheistic  worship  of  Paganism.  These 
two  it  was  necessary  to  unite  into  one  harmonious 
whole.  But  Grecian  philosophy  was  divided  into 
hostile  systems  ;  polytheistic  ritiudism  into  hostile 
worships.  Ammonius  Saecas,  who  lived  about  the 
end  of  the  second  centiuy,  and  who  appears  to  have 
been  an  apostate  from  the  Cliristiau  faith,  had 
opened  an  eclectic  school,  of  which  the  principal 
object  was  to  blend  together  Platonisin  and  Aristo- 
telianism.  The  foimder,  properly  speaking,  of  the 
Neo-Platonic  school,  was  Plotinus,  the  disciple  of 
Ammonius  Saecas.  The  principal  representatives 
of  this  school  after  liim  were  Porphyiy,  Jamblichus. 
Hierocles,  ard  Proclus. 

The  two  leading  doctrines  of   the  Alexandrian 
School,  and  those  wliich  more  especially  modified 
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the  views  ot'  Clu"istian  -nriters  of  that  period,  were 
the  doctrine  of  the  Alexandrian  Trinity  and  that  of 
the  Emanations.  The  metapliysical  doctrine  of  tlie 
Trinity,  as  taught  by  this  sdiool,  is  as  follows :  God 
is  of  a  threefold  nature,  and  at  the  same  time  but 
line.  His  essence  contains  tliree  distinct  elements, 
substances,  or  persons,  and  these  tliree  constitute 
One  Being.  These  tliree  distinct  persons  or  sub- 
stances have  also  distinct  and  individual  attributes. 
The  first  is  Unity ;  the  second.  Intelligence ;  and 
the  third,  the  Universal  Soul,  or  the  vi\itying  prin- 
tiple  of  life  and  motion.  Plotiuus  opposed  this  tiiad 
to  the  Chi'istiaii  Tiinity.  Some  of  tlie  Alexandrians, 
and  Prochis  in  particular,  modified  tliis  doctrme  to 
liacinonize  more  nearly  witli  the  Cluistian  doctrine, 
of  which  they  felt  the  superiority.  They  main- 
tained the  primeval  unity  to  ha.re  developed  itself  in 
three  decreasing  emanations :  Being,  which  pro- 
duced Intelligence;  Intelligence,  which  produced  tlie 
Soul ;  and  the  Soul,  which  produced  aU  other  beings. 

The  doctrine  of  Emanations  was  intimately  con- 
nected in  the  Alexandiian  system  with  then-  notions 
as  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  The  human  soid 
is  identified  in  tliis  philosophy  with  the  Infinite ; 
»nd  the  world  and  eveiy  thing  in  it  is  an  emanation 
from  this  gi-eat  First  Cause.  The  world  is,  there- 
fore, only  a  great  soul  giving  form  to  matter,  by  the 
ideas  or  souls  wliich  it  produces.  All  souls  bom  of 
the  supreme  soul,  have  descended  fiom  tlie  intellec- 
tual to.  the  lower  woild.  Souk  in  the  intellectual 
world  have  no  bodies  :  they  are  clothed  with  bo- 
dies only  at  their  entrance  into  the  iiiteUectual 
world.  The  Alexandrians  admitted  two  soids :  the 
one  derived  from  the  mteUectual  world  is  indepen- 
dent of  nature ;  the  other  is  produced  in  man  by 
the  circular  motion  of  the  celestial  world ;  it  is  de- 
pendent in  its  actions  upon  the  revolutions  of  the 
stars.  Souls,  which  are  emanations  from  the  great 
soul,  are  like  it,  indi-s-isible,  indestructible,  unperish- 
uble.  Tlieir  tendency  is  to  ascend  to  their  primitive 
sta'e.  to  be  absorbed  in  the  Divine  essence.  Those 
who  have  degi'aded  tliemselves  below  even  the  sen- 
sitive life,  wUl  after  death  be  born  again  to  the  ve- 
getative life  of  plants.  Those  who  have  lived  only 
a  sensitive  life  will  be  bom  again  imder  the  fonn  of 
animals.  Those  who  have  lived  a  merely  human 
lite  will  take  again  a  human  body.  Those  onlj' 
wlio  have  developed  in  themselves  the  divine  life 
will  return  to  God.  Virtue  consists  in  simplification 
by  more  or  less  perfect  imion  with  the  Di\Tne  na- 
ture. 

Tlie  grand  en'or  of  the  Alexandii;in  school  con- 
sisted in  mistaking  the  abstraction  of  tlie  mind  for 
the  reahty  of  existence.  Abstract  or  absolute  ex- 
istence was  the  highest  point  to  which  their  thoughts 
could  reach.  Xext  they  blended  their  own  con- 
sciousness -n-ith  the  abstraction  they  had  foimed,  and 
tiien  they  regarded  tlieir  o«ii  thoughts  as  equivalent 
to  actual  being.  These  are  the  very  en-ore  to  be 
found  at  tliis  day  pervaduig  tlie  philosophy  of  Ger- 


many, and  this  confounding  of  consciousness  with 
reaUty,  lias  given  rise  to  the  absurdities  and  blasphe- 
mies which  mark  the  philosophical  systems  of 
Fichte  and  Schelling.  It  is  ciuioiis  to  obsene  how 
closely  in  its  first  principles  this  system  approaches 
to  that  of  Hinduism.  Tlie  thst  being  of  the  Alexan- 
diians  seems  to  coincide  almost  entirely  ^rith  the  first 
being  of  the  Hindus ;  and  the  Tiiad  of  the  one  cor- 
responds very  closely  with  the  Triad  of  the  other. 

The  pernicious  consequences  of  the  introduction 
of  tliis  strange  blending  of  light  with  dai-kness  were 
soon  apparent,  in  so  far  as  Cliristianity  was  con- 
cerned. Many,  deceived  by  the  plausibilities  of  fliis 
human  system  of  thought  and  opinion,  were  aUenated 
from  the  divine  rehgion  of  Christ,  and  even  among 
Christians  and  Chinstian  teachers  there  were  rapidly 
apparent,  both  in  their  wTitings  and  oral  instructions, 
in  place  of  the  pure  and  subUrae  doctrines  of  the 
gospel,  an  imseemly  mixture  of  PLitonism  and  Chris- 
tianity. 

ALEXAXOR,  a  son  of  llachaon,  and  grandson 
of  ^sculapius,  who  biult  a  temple  m  lionour  of  liis 
sire  at  Titane,  in  the  teiTitory  of  Sicyon.  He  liira- 
self,  also,  was  worsliipped  there,  and  sacrifices  were 
offered  to  him  after  sunset  only. 

ALEXIAXS.    See  Cellites. 

ALEXICACUS  (Gr.  averter  of  evil),  a  surname 
given  by  the  Greeks  to  Zeus,  as  warding  oft"  from  mor- 
tals many  calamities.  The  Athenians  also  worshipped 
Apollo  imder  this  name,  because  he  was  believed  to 
have  stopped  the  plague  wliich  raged  at  Athens 
during  the  Pelopomiesian  war.  This  surname  was  ap- 
plied besides  to  Heracles  and  Xeptime. 

i\iFADIR  {All-Father)  one  of  the  names  given 
to  Odin,  the  Supreme  Deity  of  the  Scandina%"ians, 
in  their  poetical  Edda.     See  Odix. 

ALFAQUES,  or  Alfaqcixs,  the  term  generally 
used  among  the  Moors  to  signify  tlieir  clerg)-,  or 
those  who  give  instruction  in  the  Mohammedan  re- 
hgion. 

ALFORCAX  (Arab,  distinction),  a  name  given  by 
the  Jlohammedans  to  the  Koran,  because,  as  they  ima- 
gine, it  distinguishes  tnith  from  falsehood,  and  what 
is  just  from  what  is  unjust.  Perhaps  this  name  has 
been  appUed  to  the  Koran  as  being  a  book  dis- 
tinct or  separate,  in  their  estimation,  from  every 
other  book.    See  Koran. 

ALI,  the  son-in-law,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  the 
successor  of  Mohammed.  At  an  early  age  he  em- 
braced the  doctrines  of  the  Prophet,  who  invested 
liim  ui  the  tenth  year  of  the  Hegira  ■nith  the  dig- 
nity of  a  missionary,  and  giving  liim  a  staudiud 
and  putting  a  turban  on  liis  head,  sent  him  forth  to 
Yemen  or  Ai-abia  Fehx.  Ali  went  at  the  head  of 
tliree  hundred  men,  defeated  the  idolaters,  and  con- 
verted them  by  the  sword.  From  that  time  he  con- 
tinual to  aid  Mohanmied  in  the  conquest  of  the 
infidels,  and  to  propagate,  both  bj'  his  eloquence  and 
valorous  achievements,  the  doctrines  of  the  Ko- 
ran.    So  successful,  indeed,  was  he  in  liis  exploits 
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timt  he  recciveil  tlio  surname  of  tlic  ''Lion  of  GoJ, 
always  victonoiis."  So  Iii.^li  Wiis  tlie  esteem  in 
whicli  the  Prophet  lielil  Ah,  that  lie  pave  liim  liis 
daughter,  Fatinia,  in  marriage.  Thus  Ali  was  raised 
to  high  lionour.  He  succeeded  to  tlie  chief  dignity 
of  the  house  of  Ilashem,  and  w.is  licreditary  guar- 
dian of  the  city  .ind  temple  of  Mecca.  He  was  pre- 
sent at  the  death  of  Moliammcd,  and,  aocordin;;  to 
his  previous  instructions,  emh.ahned  his  body.  Wliilc 
the  attendants  were  perforinini.?  upon  the  dead  body 
the  ablution  called  WoDilu  (which  sec),  AU  dipped 
some  cloths  in  the  water  with  which  the  body  had 
been  washed ;  and  these  cloths,  which  had  imbibed 
the  virtue  of  the  w.itcr,  he  kej)!  and  wure,  thus  re- 
ceiving, a.s  he  endeavoured  to  i)ersuade  the  peojile, 
tliose  remarkable  qualities  which  charactcri/,cd  his 
father-in-law.  It  was,  no  doubt,  the  intention  of 
Mohammed  that  Ali  should  succeed  him  in  the  go- 
veniment ;  but  this  wish  was  not  immediately  ful- 
lilled,  as  Abubcker,  Omar,  and  Othman  reigned 
before  him.  At  length,  however,  he  was  proclaimed 
caliph,  by  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes  and  the  companions 
of  the  I'rophet,  in  the  year  of  the  llegira  iij,  cor- 
responding to  A.  D.  057. 

The  succession  of  Ali  to  the  caliphate  was  op- 
posed by  Ayesha,  the  widow  of  Moliammcd,  who 
instigated  Telha  and  Zobeir,  two  iiithicntial  chiefs, 
to  raise  the  st.andard  of  rebellion  against  the  new 
caliph.  Ali,  however,  obtained  a  complete  compiest 
over  the  rebel  chiefs,  and  having  taken  Ayesha  pri- 
soner, treated  her  with  the  utmost  forbearance,  and 
sent  her  back  to  the  tomb  of  the  Prophet. 

Although  this  lirst  outburst  of  tlic  rebeUious  spirit 
had  been  effectually  quelled,  the  right  of  Ali  to  the  ca- 
liphate was  still  disputed,  and  chiefly  in  consequence 
of  his  own  imprudence.  lie  had  unhappily  signal- 
ized the  commencement  of  his  reign  by  the  removal 
of  all  governors  iVom  their  otHces.  As  might  have 
been  anticijiated,  a  large  and  powerful  faction  arose, 
who  pretended  summarily  to  set  aside  the  claims  of 
Ali,  and  proclaimed  Moawiyah  caliph  in  his  room. 
A  war  between  the  two  opposing  factions  commenced 
without  delay,  and  when  the  armies  entered  the 
field  together,  Ali  proposed  that  the  point  in  dispute 
should  bo  settled  by  single  combat ;  but  Moawiyah 
declined  the  proposal.  Several  skirmishes  took 
place,  in  which  the  loss  on  both  sides  was  consider.v 
ble.  The  contest  for  a  long  time  raged  between  the 
two  Mohammedan  .=ects  or  factions,  and  .ilthough 
Doth  the  rival  caliphs  were  assassinated  a.  r>.  GGO, 
the  two  sects  are  to  this  day  bitterly  opposed  to  each 
other.  The  one  called  the  Schiites  in  Persia,  and  the 
Metawilali  in  Syria,  hold  the  imamship  or  pontilicate 
of  Ali  as  the  heir  and  rightful  successor  of  Jloh.im- 
med ;  and  the  other,  c.Vlcd  the  Sonnites,  including 
the  Turks  and  .tViabs  :f  Syria,  maintain  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  first  three  caliiilis,  Abubeker,  Omar, 
and  Othman.  Some  of  the  followers  of  Ali  believe 
that  he  is  still  alive,  and  that  he  will  come  at  the 
end  of  the  world  in  the  clouds,  and  fill  the  earth  with 


righteousness ;  othei-s  hold  him  in  such  venemtion, 
that  they  m.ay  be  .--aid  to  deify  him.  The  more  mo- 
derate among  them  say,  that  though  he  is  not  a  di- 
vine being,  he  is  the  most  exalted  of  human  beings. 
The  family  of  Ali  was  cursed  by  a  long  series  of  the 
Ommiades,  who  held  the  caliphate  down  to  Omar, 
the  .son  of  Abdalig,  who  su])prc.«sed  the  malediction. 
Multitudes  of  the  Mussulm.ans  belong  to  the  sect  of 
Ali  wherever  Mohammedanism  prevails ;  but  pnr- 
lieuhuly  in  Persia,  and  among  the  Persian  portion 
of  the  Usbec  Tartars.  Some  of  the  Indian  sovereigns 
are  of  the  sect  of  Ali.  The  descendants  of  Ali  still 
continue  to  be  distinguished  by  a  green  turban.  See 
MirrAWiLAii,  MoiiAMSii.DAXs,  SciiiiTi;.s,  Son- 
nites. 

ALIEX.VTION'.  Among  the  Jews  it  was  under- 
stood, that  whatever  was  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
God  could  not  be  alienated  from  that  to  any  other 
inu'pose,  except  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity  (.Sec 
CoRBAN).  The  same  principle  was  adhered  to  in  fhn 
early  Christian  church.  The  gooils  or  revenues  which 
were  once  given  to  the  church,  were  always  esteemed 
devoted  to  God,  and,  therefore,  were  only  to  be  em- 
ployed in  his  service,  and  not  to  be  aUenated  to  any 
other  use,  unless  some  extraordinary  case  of  charity 
required  it.  Ambrose  melted  down  the  communion 
plate  of  the  church  of  Milan  to  redeem  some  captives, 
who  would  have  otherwise  been  doomed  to  perpetual 
slavery,  and  when  the  Arians  charged  liim  with  having 
alienated  sacred  things  to  other  than  sacred  purposes, 
he  «Tote  a  most  conclusive  defence  of  his  conduct. 
Acacius,  bishop  of  Aniida,  did  the  same  for  the  re- 
demption of  seven  thousand  Persian  slaves  from  tlio 
h.inds  of  the  Koinan  soldiers.  Deogratius,  also, 
bishop  of  Carthage,  sold  the  communion-plate  to  re- 
deem the  Uoman  soldiers  who  had  been  taken  pri- 
soners in  war  with  the  Vandals.  This  was  so  tat 
from  being  regarded  as  sacrilege  or  unjust  alienation, 
that  the  laws  against  sacrilege  excepted  this  case 
alone.  Thus  the  laws  of  Justinian  forbid  the  selling 
or  pawning  the  church  plate,  or  vestments,  or  any 
other  gifts,  except  in  case  of  captivity  or  famine,  to 
redeem  slaves  or  relieve  the  poor,  because  in  such 
cases  the  lives  or  souls  of  men  were  to  be  prelerred 
before  any  vessels  or  vestments  whatsoever.  The 
poverty  of  the  clergy  was  also  a  case  in  which  the 
goods  of  the  church  might  be  alienated;  so  that  it 
theannu.al  income  of  the  church  would  not  maintain 
them,  and  there  was  no  other  source  of  provision 
whatever,  in  that  case  the  council  of  Carthage  allowed 
the  bishop  to  alienate  or  sell  certain  goods  of  the 
church,  that  a  present  maintenance  for  the  clergy 
might  bo  raised.  The  alienation  of  hands  for  tha 
use  of  convents  is  called  Mout.main  (which  see). 

ALILAT  (Arab.  ILilllah,  the  night)'.  Herodotus 
infonns  us,  that  the  Arabians  anciently  worshipped 
the  moon  by  this  name,  as  being  the  queen  of  night. 
It  has  sometimes  been  alleged,  and  not  without  some 
probability,  that  the  Jlohammedans  adopted  tha 
crescent  as  their  favourite  sign  from  the  ancient  re- 
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Ktpon  of  tlie  Arabians,  who  worsliiiiped  t!ie  moon, 
and  not  from  tlio  circumstance  tliat  Molianimcd  lied 
Irom  jrcrliiia  to  Mecca  during  tlic  new  moon. 

ALITTA,  a  goddess  worsliipped  among  the  an- 
cient Arabians,  and  identical  with  Mithra,  the  prin- 
cipal (iro-goddess  among  tlie  ancient  Persians. 

AL-JAUEDH,  the  founder  of  a  sect  among  the 
Mohammedans,  ■ndiicli  maintained  the  Koran  to  be 
an  animated  being,  sometimes  a  man,  sometimes  a 
beast.  Tliis  opinion  has  been  sometimes  supposed 
*o  be  an  allegory,  signif^-ing  that  the  Koran  becomes 
.good  or  bad  accorduig  to  the  true  or  false  exposition 
of  it,  and  in  tliis  sense  tlie  most  orthodox  JIussuI- 
mans  often  say,  that  the  Koran  has  two  faces,  that  of 
a  man,  and  that  of  a  beast,  meaning  thereby  the  lit- 
eral and  spiritual  sense. 

AL-KADHA,  a  term  used  by  the  Mohammedans 
to  denote  the  visit  of  consummation  or  accomplish- 
ment, and  pilgi'imagc  to  Jlecca,  which  Mohammed 
and  his  followers  perfomied  in  the  seventh  year  of 
the  Ilegira.  At  the  distance  of  six  miles  from  the 
town,  they  all  took  an  oath  to  perform  religiously  all 
the  ceremonies  and  rites  prescribed  in  that  visit. 
J-caving  their  aims  and  baggage  outside,  they  entered 
the  holy  city  in  triumph,  devoutly  kissed  the  black 
stone  or  the  Ka'aba,  and  went  seven  times  round  the 
temple.  The  three  first  rounds  they  made  rimning, 
iumping,  and  shaking  their  shordders,  to  show  that 
•hey  were  still  vigorous  not'n-ithstanding  the  fatigue 
of  their  journe)-.  The  other  four  rounds  they 
walked  sedately,  not  to  exhaust  themselves.  This 
custom  is  kept  up  to  this  day.  Having  finished 
their  seven  rounds,  prayer  was  proclaimed,  and  the 
I'rophet,  mounted  on  a  camel,  rode  seven  times  be- 
tween two  hills,  in  which  were  to  lie  seen  at  that 
time  two  idols  of  the  Koraishites.  The  Mussulmans 
were  shocked  at  the  sight,  but  they  were  reconciled 
to  it  by  a  passage  of  the  Koran,  sent  from  heaven, 
in  wliich  God  declared  that  these  two  hills  were  a 
memorial  of  him,  and  that  the  pilgi-ims  who  should 
visit  them,  should  not  be  looked  upon  as  guilty  of 
any  sin.  The  whole  concluded  with  a  sacrifice  of 
seventy  camels,  and  the  Mussulmans  shaved  them- 
selves. The  ci^tom  of  performmg  a  pilgrimage  to 
Jlecca  is  still  in  use  amongst  the  Arabs,  who  allege 
it  to  be  as  ancient  as  their  ancestor  IshiTiael,  and 
look  upon  it  as  a  part  of  the  religious  worship  prac- 
tised by  Abraham.     See  PiLcr.utAcr.s. 

AL-KELAM  (Arab,  the  knoiclcc/r/e  of  the  word), 
the  scholastic  and  metaphysical  theology  of  the  Mo- 
hammedans. It  treats  of  speculative  pouits,  such  as 
the  attributes  of  God,  and  is  full  of  subtleties  in  re- 
ference to  abstract  notions  and  tenns.  This  kind  of 
theology  was  not  much  esteemed  in  the  early  liistory 
of  Mohammedanism,  till  an  Arabian  began  to  teach 
that  any  doctor  who  should  neglect  the  Koran  or 
the  Sonna,  that  is  tradition,  to  apply  himself  to 
scholastic  divinity  or  controversial  wranglings,  de- 
6or\ed  to  be  impaled  and  caiTied  about  the  to'rni  as 
a  terror  to  others. 


Tlie  Mohanmiedan  scholastic  theology  is  divided 
into  fom-  heads.  The  first  treats  of  the  nature  and 
attributes  of  God.  The  second  discus«es  predesti- 
nation, n-ee  will,  and  other  kindred  subjects.  The 
thu'd  contains  the  questions  about  faith  and  its  clii- 
cacy,  repentance,  and  other  doctrines.  The  fourth 
in(iuires  into  the  evidence  of  history  and  reason, 
the  nature  and  force  of  religious  belief,  the  oiHce 
and  mission  of  prophets,  the  duty  of  the  Imams, 
the  beauty  of  virtue,  the  turpitude  of  vice,  and 
other  kindred  topics.  The  various  disputes  which 
have  from  time  to  time  arisen  on  all  the  ditferent 
points  of  their  scholastic  thcolog}',  have  given  rise 
to  a  large  number  of  diti'erent  sects  and  parties, 
all  of  whom  adhere  to  the  Koran  as  the  stand- 
ard of  their  faith.  Among  these  may  be  enume- 
rated the  Ascharians,  the  ICeramians,  the  ilota- 
zales,  the  Cadliarians,  the  Nadhamians,  the  Giaba- 
rians,  and  the  Jlorgians,  all  of  which  will  be  ex- 
plained under  separate  articles.  There  are  five  prin- 
cipal sects  of  Jlohammedans,  which  will  also  be  de- 
scribed, viz.,  the  Hanafees,  the  Bhafees,  the  Mali- 
kees,  the  Hambalees,  and  the  Wahabees.  There 
are  also  two  orthodox  subdi\  isions,  the  Sonnitcs  and 
the  Schiites.    See  Mohammedans. 

AL-KITAB  (Arab,  t/ie  loo!.-),  a  name  given  to  the 
Koran,  as  the  book,  by  way  of  eminence,  superior  to 
all  other  books.  In  the  same  way  we  speak  of  the 
sacred  scriptures,  as  the  Bible  or  Book. 

ALLAH  (Arab.  Gocl),  tlie  name  of  the  Di\ine 
Being,  coiTesponding  to  the  Elohim  and  Adouai  of 
the  Hebrews,  and  derived  from  the  Arabic  verb  fl/a/i, 
to  adore.  Mohammed,  when  asked  by  the  Jews, 
idolaters,  and  Christians,  wliat  was  the  God  he  wor- 
shipped and  preaclied  to  others,  answered :  "  Allah, 
the  one  only  God,  self-existent,  from  whom  all  other 
creatures  derive  their  being,  who  begets  not,  nor  is 
begotten,  and  whom  nothing  resembles  in  the  wliolo 
extent  of  beings," 

ALLAT,  an  idol  of  the  ancient  Ai-abians,  before 
the  time  of  Mohammed,  It  was  destroyed  by  order 
of  the  I'rophet,  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  Hegira,  not- 
withstanding the  earnest  entreaties  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Tayef,  by  whom  it  was  worshijiped,  that  it 
might  be  spared  for  a  time.     See  Mohammed. 

ALLEGORISTS,  a  class  of  interpreter  of  sacred 
scripture,  who  attach  more  importance  to  the  spiri- 
tual than  to  the  literal  sense.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  witliin  certain  limits  the  allegorical  sense  is  to 
be  admitted.  Thus,  in  Gal.  iv.  24.  we  are  expressly 
told  of  particukr  historical  facts  to  which  the  apos- 
tle refers,  that  they  are  an  allegory-,  that  is,  under 
the  veil  of  the  literal  sense  they  farther  contain  a 
spiritual  or  mystical  sense.  'We  must  not  for  a  mo- 
ment suppose,  however,  that  Paul  made  the  facts  in 
question  allegorical,  luit  that  he  foimd  them  so. 
The  distinction  is  important,  and  on  this  subject 
Bishop  Marsh  makes  the  following  judicious  re- 
marks. "  There  are  two  diflcrent  modes,  in  which 
Scripture  history  has  been  thus  allegorized.  Accoi'din^ 
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lo  one  mode,  facts  ami  circunistaiiccs,  especially  those 
recorded  in  tlie  Old  Testament,  have  been  applied  to 
other  facts  and  circumstances,  of  which  they  have 
been  described  as  rcjtrcsentative.  According  to  the 
Other  mode,  those  facts  and  circumstances  liavc  been 
described  as  wiecc  emblems.  The  former  mode  is  war- 
ranted by  the  practice  of  the  sacred  vnitcrs  tlicm- 
selves ;  for  when  facts  and  circumstances  are  so  ap- 
plied, they  arc  applied  as  t;ij}es  of  those  things,  to 
which  the  application  is  made.  But  the  latter  mode 
of  allegorical  inteqirctation  has  nn  such  autliority  in 
its  favour,  though  attempts  Iwve  been  made  to  i>ro- 
ciu'c  such  authority.  For  the  same  things  are  t/ien 
described,  not  as  types,  or  as  real  facts,  but  as  mere 
ideal  representations,  Uke  the  immediate  representa- 
tion in  allegory.  By  tills  mode,  therefore,  history  is 
not  only  treated  as  allegorj',  but  convertal  into  alle- 
gory; or,  in  otlicr  words,  history  is  thus  converted 
into  fable."  The  Bishop  goes  on  to  \indicate  tlie 
apostle  I'aul  from  ha\Tng  hi  this  sense  allegorized 
Scripture,  referring  to  what  he  says  in  Galatians  of 
Sarah  and  Ilagar,  and  showing  that  in  the  use  made 
of  it  by  the  apostle  the  historical  verity  of  the  Old 
Testament  narrative  was  not  destroyed,  but  pre- 
served. "  In  short,"  he  concludes,  "  when  St.  I'aul 
allegorized  the  history  of  the  two  sons  of  Abraham, 
and  compared  them  with  the  two  covenants,  he  did 
nothing  more  than  represent  the  first  as  types,  the 
latter  as  onlitj/pes.  Though  he  treated  that  portion 
of  the  Mosaic  history  in  the  same  manner  as  we  treat 
an  allegory,  he  did  not  thereby  convert  it  into  alle- 
gory. In  the  interpretation,  therefore,  of  the  Scrip- 
tiu'es,  it  is  essentially  necessary  that  we  observe  the 
exact  bomidaries  between  the  notion  of  an  allegoiy, 
and  the  notion  of  a  tj-pe.  And  it  is  the  more  neces- 
sary-, tliat  some  of  our  own  commentators,  and  among 
others  even  Macknight,  misled  by  the  use  of  the 
term  allegoi-y  in  our  authorized  version,  have  consi- 
dered it  as  synonymous  witli  ti/pc.  An  allegory,  as 
already  observed,  is  a  fictitious  narrative ;  a  type  is 
something  real.  An  allegory  is  a  pictm-e  of  the  ima- 
gination ;  a  t^•pe  is  a  historical  fact.  It  is  true,  that 
typical  intei-pretation  may,  in  one  sense,  be  consi- 
dered as  a  species  of  allegorical  interpretation ;  that 
they  are  so  far  alike,  as  being  equally  an  inteqireta- 
tion  of  things ;  that  they  are  equally  founded  on  rc- 
gemblance;  that  the  tyije  con-esponds  to  its  anti- 
tj-pe,  as  the  Immediate  representation  in  an  allegory 
corresponds  to  its  ultimate  representation.  Yet  the 
quality  of  the  things  compared,  as  well  as  the  pur- 
j>ort  of  the  comparison,  is  very  different  in  the  two 
eases.  And  though  a  type  in  reference  to  its  anti- 
t}.-pe  is  called  a  shadow,  while  the  latter  is  called  the 
substance,  yet  the  use  of  these  temis  does  not  imply 
that  the  former  has  less  historical  verity  than  the 
latter." 

In  the  early  history  of  the  Christian  Church,  both 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers,  but  especially  the 
Greek,  were  much  given  to  allegorical  intciTiretation 
of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptiu-es.     They  no  doubt 


admitted  the  rcahty  of  the  historical  facts,  but  they 
attached  little  importance  to  the  jilain  literal  narra- 
tive, and  chiefly  dwelt  upon  the  spiritual  or  aliego- 
riail  mcanmg.  Origen,  liowever,  was  the  first  of  the 
true  allegorists.  He  went  far  beyond  all  wlio  had 
preceded  him  in  the  principles  of  Scripture  iulerpre- 
tation  which  he  adopted,  denying  cxjiressly  tliat 
many  of  the  incidents  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament 
liad  any  fomidation  in  reality.  In  many  cases,  to 
use  his  own  language,  there  was  "not  a  relation  of 
histories,  hut  a  concoction  of  mysteries."  Nor  did 
he  confine  this  fallacious  and  absurd  mode  of  inter- 
pretation to  the  Old  Testament,  but  he  applied  it 
also  to  Scripture  generally.  The  Latin  Fathers 
were  many  of  them  comparative!)'  free  from  the  alle- 
gorizing tendency:  and  yet  Augustine,  the  most 
eminent  theologian  by  far  of  the  M'cstcm  Church, 
is  occasionally  chargeable  with  the  same  vicious 
mode  of  inteiin-etation.  In  the  ninth  centmy,  we 
find  Rabanus  Slaurus,  in  a  work  expressly  devoted 
to  the  Allegories  of  Scripture,  laj-ing  do^^^l  princi- 
ples which  decidedly  fa^•oured  the  allegorists.  This 
■\nnter  was  followed  by  Smaragdus,  llajnics,  Scotus, 
Paschasius,  lladbert,  and  many  others  of  the  same 
class.  These  expositors  all  of  them  agreed,  that  be- 
sides the  liter.il  import,  there  are  other  meanings  ot 
the  Sacred  books ;  but  as  to  the  number  of  these 
meanings  they  are  not  agreed;  for  some  of  them 
hold  three  senses,  others  foiu-  or  five ;  and  one  wTiter, 
who  is  not  the  worst  Latin  interpreter  of  the  age,  in 
the  view  of  Mosheim  at  least,  by  name  Angelome, 
a  monk  of  Lisieux,  maintains  that  thei'e  are  seven 
senses  of  the  Sacred  books. 

Amid  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages,  the  theo- 
logy of  the  schoolmen  was  strongly  imbued  with  the 
allegorical  spirit ;  but  when  the  Reformation  tlamied 
upon  the  world,  the  ascription  to  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tLU-es  of  manifold  meanings  was  discarded.  Luther 
declared  all  such  interpretations  to  be  "  trilling  and 
foolish  fables,"  while  Calvin  had  no  hesitation  in 
stamping  the  "  licentious  system,"  as  he  termed  the 
allegorical,  as  "  undoubtedly  a  contrivance  of  Satan 
to  undennine  the  authority  of  Scripture,  and  to  take 
away  from  the  reachng  of  it  the  true  advantage." 
The  CocxKiAN  School  (which  see),  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  introduced  a  mode  of  cxpbiinuig  Scrip- 
ture somewhat  allied  to  the  allegorical,  and  which 
was  adopted  also  by  Witsius  and  Vitringa,  and  in 
Britain  by  Mather,  Keach,  and  Guild.  Many  Gennan 
theologians  of  late  years  have  pushed  the  allegoriz- 
ing tendency  so  far,  that  even  the  pLiincst  historical 
nan-atives  of  Scripture  have  been  treated  as  myths 
or  fables.  This  has  been  particidarly  the  case  with 
Strauss  and  the  other  writers  of  the  rationalist 
school.  Olshausen,  however,  has  founded  a  far  more 
satisfactory  system,  "recognizing  no  sense  besides 
the  hteral  one,  but  only  a  deeper-lying  sense,  boiuid 
up  with  the  literal  meaning,  by  an  internal  and  es- 
sential connection  given  in  and  witb  this;  which, 
therefore,  must  needs  present  itself  whenever  the 
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suhjeet  is  considered  in  a  Iiigher  point  of  view,  and 
whicli  is  capable  of  being  ascertained  by  fixed  rules." 
Tliis  statement,  though  scarcely  expressed  with  suffi- 
cient caution,  holds  out  the  prospect  of  a  more  cor- 
rect interi)retation  of  the  Divine  Word  than  has  for 
a  long  time  prevailed  in  that  coiuitrv. 

ALLELUIA,  or  Hallelujah  {Praise  the  Lord), 
a  Hebrew  tenn  which  occurs  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  a  number  of  the  Psalms.  It  was  always  sung 
by  ihe  Jews  on  days  of  rejoicing.  It  is  represented 
by  the  apostle  John  as  being  employed  by  the  in- 
habitants of  heaven.  Rev.  xix.  There  are  some 
I'salms  wliich  have  been  called  Alleluiatic  Psalms, 
from  having  the  word  Alleluia  prefixed  to  them. 
This  is  the  case  with  the  cxlth  Psalm,  and  the  Psalms 
which  follow  it  to  the  end.  At  one  period,  as  we  are 
informed  by  Augustine,  the  Hallelujah  was  used  only 
at  Easter,  and  dm'ing  the  fifty  days  of  Pentecost.  It 
has  been  forbidden  to  be  nscd  in  the  time  of  Lent  since 
the  eleventh  century,  and  the  fonrth  connoil  of  To- 
ledo prohiljited  it  also  on  all  days  of  fastuig.  Jerome 
says,  it  was  nsed  at  funerals  in  Ids  time,  and  also  in 
private  devotion,  and  that  the  ploughmen  while  en- 
gaged in  the  fields  sung  their  Hallehijahs.  In  the 
second  council  of  Tours,  it  was  appointed  to  be  sung 
after  the  Psalms  both  at  matins  and  vespers.  The 
monks  of  Palestine  were  awoke  at  their  midnight 
watchings  by  the  singing  of  Hallelujahs. 

ALLENITES,  a  small  sect  -which  arose  in  Xova 
Pcotia  last  century.  They  were  the  disciples  of 
Heni-y  Allen,  who  began  to  propagate  his  singular 
Ecntiments  about  1778,  and  at  his  death  in  1783,  left 
a  large  party  who  adhered  to  his  doctrines,  but  hav- 
ing lost  their  leader  they  speedily  declmed.  The 
peculiar  tenets  which  Allen  and  his  followers  held, 
were  that  the  souls  of  the  whole  human  race  are 
emanations  or  rather  parts  of  the  one  great  Spirit ; 
that  they  were  all  present  in  Eden,  and  were  actually 
engaged  in  the  first  transgression ;  that  our  first 
parents  while  in  a  state  of  innocence  were  pure  spi- 
rits, and  that  the  material  world  was  not  then  cre- 
ated ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  fall,  that  mankind 
might  not  sink  uito  utter  destruction,  this  world 
was  produced  and  men  clothed  with  material  bodies; 
and  that  all  the  human  race  ^nU  in  their  turn  be  in- 
vested with  such  bodies,  and  enjoy  in  them  a  state 
of  probation  for  immortal  happiness. 

ALL  FOOLS'  DAY.  On  the  first  day  of  April 
a  custom  prevails,  not  only  in  Britain,  but  on  the 
Continent,  of  imposing  upon  and  ridiculing  people  ui 
a  variet)'  of  ways.  It  is  very  doubtfid  what  is  the  pre- 
cise origin  of  this  absiu'd  custom.  In  France,  the  per- 
son imposed  upon  on  All  Fools'  Day  is  called  Poisson 
iVArril,  an  April  Fish,  which  BcUingen,  in  his  '  Ety- 
mology of  French  Proverbs,'  published  in  1G5G,  thus 
explains.  The  word  Poisson,  he  contends,  is  cor- 
rupted through  the  ignorance  of  the  people  from 
Passion,  and  length  of  time  has  almost  totally  de- 
faced the  original  intention,  which  was  as  follows : 
that  as  the  passion  of  our  Sanoiu'  took  place  about 


this  time  of  the  year,  and  as  the  Jews  sent  Christ 
backwards  and  forwards  to  mock  and  toi-raent  him, 
that  is,  from  Annas  to  Caiaphas,  from  Caiaphas  to 
Pilate,  from  Pilate  to  Herod,  and  from  Herod  back 
again  to  Pilate  ;  this  ridiculous  custom  took  its  rise 
from  thence,  by  which  we  send  about  from  one  place 
to  another  such  persons  as  we  think  proper  objects 
of  om-  ridicule.  In  the  same  tram  of  thinking,  a 
writer  in  the  '  Gentleman's  Magazine,' for  July  1783, 
conjectm-es  that  this  custom  may  have  an  allusion  to 
the  mockeiy  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world  by  the 
Jews.  Another  attempt  to  explain  it  has  been  made 
by  refening  to  the  fact  that  the  year  fomierly  began 
m  Britain  on  the  2.jth  of  Mai-ch,  wliich  was  supposed 
to  be  the  IncaiTiation  of  our  Lord,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  year  was  always,  both  among  the  an- 
cient heathens  and  among  modem  Christians,  held  as  a 
great  festival.  It  is  to  be  noted,  then,  that  the  1st 
of  April  is  the  octave  of  the  25th  of  March,  and  the 
close,  consequently,  of  that  feast  which  was  both  the 
festival  of  the  Aimimciation  and  of  the  New  Yeiu-. 
Hence  it  may  have  become  a  day  of  extraordinary 
mirth  and  festi\-ity. 

Another  curious  explanation  of  this  peculiar  cus- 
tom, giving  it  a  Jewish  origin,  has  also  been  sug- 
gested. It  is  said  to  have  begun  from  the  mistake 
of  Noah  sending  the  dove  out  of  the  ark  before  the 
water  had  abated  on  the  fii'st  day  of  the  Hebrew 
month,  answering  to  om'  month  of  April;  and  to 
pei-petuate  the  memoiy  of  tliis  deliverance,  it  was 
thought  proper,  whoever  forgot  so  remarkable  a  cir- 
cumstance, to  punish  them  by  sencUng  them  iqion 
some  sleeveless  ciTand  similar  to  that  inetibctual 
message  upon  which  the  bird  was  sent  by  the  pa- 
triarch. 

Colonel  Pcaree,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  '  Asia- 
tic Researches,'  shows  that  the  general  practice  of 
making  April-fools,  on  the  first  day  of  that  mouth, 
has  been  an  immemorial  custom  among  the  Hindus, 
at  a  celebrated  festi\al  held  about  the  same  perioij 
in  India,  which  is  called  the  Hiili  festival.  Maurice, 
in  his  'Indian  Antiquities,'  says,  that  the  custom 
prevailing,  both  in  England  and  India,  had  its  origin 
in  the  ancient  practice  of  celebrating  with  festival 
rites  the  period  of  the  vernal  equinox,  or  the  day 
when  the  new  year  of  Persia  anciently  began. 

ALL-HALLOW  EVEX,  the  vigil  of  All  Saints' 
Day,  which  is  the  first  of  November.  Yoimg  peo- 
ple are  accustomed  both  in  England  and  Scotland 
to  celebrate  various  superstitious  ceremonies  on  tliis 
evening,  and  to  amuse  themselves  by  diving  for 
apples  and  burning  nuts.  It  is  often  foimd  that 
festivals,  which  are  now  held  on  some  alleged  Chris- 
tian ground,  had  their  origin  in  some  heathen  obser- 
vance. Thus  it  has  been  alleged  that  the  1st  of 
November,  wliich  is  now  celebrated  in  Romish  coun- 
tries, more  especially  as  All  Saints'  Day,  was  once  a 
festival  to  Pomona,  when  the  stores  of  smnmer  and 
harvest  were  opened  for  the  printer.  Such  practices 
among  the  heathen  were  usually  accompanied  with 
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divinations  and  consulting  of  omens.  In  Sir  Jolin  Sin- 
clnir's  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  the  following 
statement  occurs  in  reference  to  Callender  in  I'ertli- 
sliirc.  " On  All  Saints'  Eve  tliey  set  up  bonliios  in 
every  village.  When  the  lionrtro  is  consumed,  the 
a.ihesare  carefully  collected  into  tlic  fonii  of  a  circle. 
There  is  a  stone  put  in  near  the  circumference  for 
every  person  of  the  several  families  in  the  bontire ; 
and  whatever  stone  is  removed  out  of  its  place  or 
injured  before  the  next  moniing,  the  person  repre- 
sented by  that  stone  is  devoted  or  fiij,  and  is  sup- 
posed not  to  live  twelve  months  {^^^^m  that  day ;  the 
people  received  the  consecrated  fire  from  the  Uruid 
priests  next  morning,  the  virtues  of  which  were  s\ip- 
posed  to  continue  for  a  year."  The  All-Hallow 
Even  fire  seems  to  have  been  a  relic  of  Druidism. 
Among  Koman  Catholics  the  lighting  of  fires  on  All 
Saints'  Night  has  been  suggested  as  indicating  the 
ascent  of  the  soul  to  heaven,  or  perhaps  the  lighting 
of  souls  out  of  purgatory.  It  was  customary  also  in 
Papal  times  to  ring  bells  all  the  night  long.  See 
Druids. 

ALLOCUTIONS,  tlie  name  applied  byTcrtul- 
lian  to  sermons  in  the  early  Christian  church.  lie 
divides  the  whole  service  into  these  four  parts,  read- 
ing the  scriptures,  singing  the  pstdms,  making  allo- 
cutions, and  ofl'ering  up  prayers.  Gregory  the  Great, 
in  his  writings,  CiiUs  the  sermon  £oc((^'o.  SeePltUACH- 
IKG. 

ALL  SAINTS'  DAY,  a  festival  observed  l)y  the 
Church  of  Rome  on  the  first  of  November.  In  tlie 
Eastern  churches  it  had  been  observed  from  the 
fourth  ecntin-y,  on  the  eighth  day  after  Whitsund.ny, 
and  was  called  the  Feast  of  all  the  JIartyrs.  But  in 
the  Western  churches  it  had  the  following  origin. 
Vope  Boniface  IV.  who  ascended  the  throne  in  tiio 
year  610,  obtained  by  gift  from  the  Greek  Emperor 
Phocas  the  Pantheon  at  Itome,  and  consecrated  it 
to  the  honour  of  the  Virgin  Slary  and  all  tlie  luar- 
tyrs ;  as  it  had  before  been  sacred  to  all  the  gods,  and 
particularly  to  Cybele.  On  this  occasion  he  ordered 
the  feast  of  all  the  Apostles  to  be  kept  on  the  first  of 
May,  which  was  aftcnvards  assigned  only  to  Philiji 
and  James;  and  the  feast  of  all  tlie  MartjTs  on  the 
12th  of  May.  But  this  last  feast  being  frequented  by  a 
large  concourse  of  people.  Pope  Gregory  IV.  in  the 
year  834,  transfciTcd  it  to  a  season  of  the  year  when 
provisions  were  more  easily  obtained,  that  is,  to  the 
first  day  of  November ;  and  also  consecrated  it  to  AH 
Saints.  The  Church  of  England  celebrates  this  fes- 
tival as  a  day  on  which  it  becomes  the  church  mili- 
tant on  earth  to  hold  commmiion  and  fellowsliip 
with  the  church  triumphant  in  heaven. 

ALL  SOULS'  DAY,  a  festival  of  the  Pomish 
church,  on  wliich  prayers  are  specially  oll'cred  for  the 
benefit  of  souls  departed.  It  was  established  in  the 
year  99.3.  Before  that  time  it  had  been  usual  on 
certain  days,  in  many  places  to  jiray  for  souls  shut 
tip  in  jiurgatory  ;  but  those  prayers  were  oft'ercd  by 
each  religious  society  only  for  its  own   members, 


friends,  and  patrons.  The  circumstances  which  led 
to  the  establishment  of  this  religious  festival  m.iy  be 
thus  brielly  stated.  Odilo,  abbot  of  Chigny,  had 
been  informed  by  a  Sicilian  monk,  that  when  walking 
near  Mount  Etna,  he  had  seen  llamcs  issuing  from 
the  open  door  of  hell,  in  which  lost  souls  were  suf- 
fering torment  for  their  sins,  and  that  he  heard  Ihe 
devils  uttering  loud  shrieks  and  lamentations,  be- 
cause the  souls  of  the  condemned  had  been  snatched 
from  their  grasp  by  the  prayers  of  the  monks  of 
Clngny,  who  had  been  incessantly  supplicating  in 
behalf  of  the  dead.  In  consequence  of  this  fabulous 
story,  Odilo  appointed  tlio  festival  of  All  Souls  to  bo 
observed.  At  its  first  institution,  it  seems  to  have 
been  limited  to  the  monks  of  Clngny,  but  afterward.s, 
liy  orders  of  the  Pope,  All  Souls'  Day  was  enjoined 
to  be  observed  throughout  all  the  Latin  Churches  on 
the  2d  of  November,  as  a  day  of  prayer  for  all  soids 
departed.  Various  ceremonies  belong  to  this  day. 
In  behalf  of  the  dead,  pcr.sons  dressed  in  black 
marched  through  the  cities  and  towns,  each  carrying 
a  loud  and  dismal-toned  bell,  which  they  rung  in  the 
public  thoroughfares,  on  jinrposc  to  exhort  the  peo- 
ple to  remember  souls  in  purgatory,  and  pray  for 
their  deliverance.  Both  in  Prance  and  Italy  the 
people  arc  often  found  on  this  day  clothed  ui  mourn- 
ing, and  visiting  the  graves  of  their  deceased  friends. 
The  observance  of  this  day,  called  on  the  Continent 
Jour  dcs  Mortx,  is  limited  entirely  to  Koman  Catho- 
lic countries. 

ALMAUICIANS.     Sec  A.m.vlhician.s. 

ALMIGHTY,  or  Ai-i.-Scfficiext  (Heb.  SIml- 
ihu),  an  epithet  of  the  Divine  Being,  and  one  whii,!! 
is  peculiar  to  Ilitn  who  created  all  tilings  out  of 
nothing;  who  by  liis  power  and  grace  supports 
what  he  has  created ;  and  whenever  he  jileascs  can 
put  an  end  to  their  being.  It  is  never  applied  to 
angels,  or  men,  or  false  gods  in  any  manner.  Their 
power  and  sutficiency,  if  they  ha\  e  any,  arc  wholly 
derived;  nor  could  they  subsist  from  moment  to 
moment  but  by  that  divine  and  inexhaustible  ful- 
ness which  produced  them  from  nothing,  and  car. 
with  equal  case  reduce  them  to  iiotliing.     See  God. 

ALMO,  the  god  of  a  river  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Iioiiic,  to  whom  the  augiu's  prayed.  It  was  in 
the  water  of  the  Almo  that  the  statue  of  the  mother 
of  the  gods  was  washed. 

ALMONER,  one  employed  by  another  party  to 
distribute  alms  or  charity  at  his  expense.  In  pri- 
mitive times  it  was  applied  to  an  officer  in  religious 
houses  to  whom  were  committed  the  management 
and  distribution  of  the  alms  of  the  house.  This 
office  in  the  Christian  church  was  pcrfoimed  by  the 
deacons.     Sec  Alms. 

ALMONKY,  a  room  where  alms  were  distributed, 
generally  near  to  the  church  or  fonning  a  part  of  it. 

ALMOSHAF  (Arab,  the  rolumc),  one  of  the 
names  of  the  Koran.     See  Kokax. 

ALMS,  what  is  given  gi'atiiitou.'^ly  for  the  rcliel 
of  the  poor.     AJmsgivingis  a  duty  which  ir>  frequcnir 
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ly  inculcated  throughout  both  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments Thus  Deut.  xv.  7 — 11,  "  If  there  be  among 
you  a  poor  man  of  one  of  thy  brethren  ■n-ithin 
any  of  thy  gates  in  thy  land  which  the  Lord  thy 
God  giveth  thee,  thou  shalt  not  harden  thine  heart, 
nor  shut  thine  hand  from  tli y  poor  brother  :  but  thou 
shalt  open  thine  hand  wide  unto  him,  and  shalt 
surely  lend  him  suificient  for  his  need,  in  that  which 
he  wanteth.  Beware  that  there  be  not  a  thought  in 
thy  wicked  heart,  saying.  The  seventh  year,  the 
year  of  release,  is  at  hand ;  and  thine  eye  be  evil 
against  thy  poor  brother,  and  thou  givest  him  nought ; 
and  he  cry  imto  the  Lord  against  thee,  and  it  be  sin 
unto  thee.  Thou  shalt  surely  give  hira,  and  tliine 
lieart  shall  not  be  grieved  when  thou  givest  imto 
him :  because  that  for  this  thing  the  Lord  thy  God 
shaU  bless  thee  in  all  thy  works,  and  in  all  that  thou 
puttest  thine  hand  unto.  For  the  poor  shall  never 
cease  out  of  the  Land ;  therefore  I  command  thee, 
saying,  Thou  slialt  open  thine  hand  wide  imto  thy 
brother,  to  thy  poor,  and  to  thy  needy,  in  thy  land." 
Lev.  XXV.  35 — 37,  "  And  if  thy  brother  be  waxen 
poor,  and  fallen  in  decay  with  thee ;  then  thou 
slialt  relieve  him  :  yea,  though  he  be  a  stranger,  or  a 
fcojouiTier  ;  that  he  may  live  with  thee.  Take  thou 
no  usiu-y  of  liim,  or  increase :  but  fear  thy  God ; 
that  thy  brother  may  live  with  thee.  Thou  shalt 
not  give  hira  thy  money  upon  usury  nor  lend 
him  thy  victuals  for  mcrease."  In  beautiful  ac- 
cordance with  the  spirit  of  such  injimctions  as 
tliese,  the  Israelites  were  commanded  to  leave  the 
"•  forgotten  sheafs  in  the  field  in  the  time  of  harvest ;" 
not  to  "  go  over  the  boughs  of  the  olive  tree  a  sec- 
ond time;"  nor  "twice  glean  the  grapes  of  their 
rineyard ; "  but  that  what  remained  after  the  first 
gathering  should  be  left  for  the  "  stranger,  the  fa- 
therless, and  the  widow."  Da's'id  declares,  Psahn 
xU.  1,  "  Blessed  is  he  that  considereth  the  poor :  the 
Lord  will  deliver  him  in  time  of  trouble ;"  and  So- 
lomon to  tlie  same  pui-pose  says,  Prov.  xix.  17,  "  He 
that  hath  pity  upon  the  poor  lendeth  unto  the  Lord ; 
and  that  which  he  hath  given  will  he  pay  him  again." 
And  passing  to  the  New  Testament,  we  find  our 
blessed  Redeemer  testing  the  rehgion  of  the  amiable 
young  man,  who  came  to  liim,  by  the  tr^Tng  com- 
mand, "  Go  and  sell  all  that  thou  hast,  and  give  to 
the  poor."  The  result  showed  that  the  living  prin- 
ciple of  Cliristianity  was  wanting :  "  He  went  away 
soiTowful,  for  he  was  very  rich."  In  the  same  spirit 
John  the  Baptist  commanded  the  multitudes  who 
followed  him,  professing  a  wish  to  be  baptized  by 
him,  "  He  that  hath  two  coats,  let  him  impart  to  him 
that  hath  none ;  and  he  that  hath  meat,  let  him  do 
likewise."  Such  is  the  generous  spirit  of  the  reli- 
gion of  Christ ;  and,  accordingly,  an  apostle  ex- 
pressly teaches,  1  Jolin  iii.  17,  "  But  whoso  hath 
this  world's  good,  and  seeth  his  brother  have  need, 
and  shutteth  up  his  bowels  of  compassion  from  him, 
how  dwelleth  the  love  of  God  in  him  ?"  The  Pha- 
risees are  not  blamed  by  our  Lord  as  having  ne- 
i. 


glected  tins  important  Christian  duty.  They  appear, 
on  the  contrar)',  to  have  abounded  in  it ;  but  from 
no  other,  no  higher  motive  than  to  be  seen  of  men. 
They  were  wont  to  give  their  ahns  in  the  most  pub- 
lic and  ostentatious  way ;  and  in  exhorting  them  in 
these  words,  "  Do  not  sound  a  trumpet  before  thee," 
Jesus  probably  alludes  to  a  custom  which  prevailed 
among  men  of  wealth  in  eastern  countries,  of  sum- 
moning the  poor  by  soimd  of  trumpet  to  receive 
alms  on  a  certain  day.  From  a  similar  spirit  of  osten- 
tation, the  hypocritical  Pharisees  selected  the  syna- 
gogues and  the  streets  as  the  most  public  places  for 
the  distribution  of  their  .alms  ;  and  in  doing  so  their 
prevailing  desire  was  to  "  have  glory  of  men."  Nor 
did  they  lose  their  reward ;  men  saw,  admired,  and 
applauded.  The  spirit  which  Christ  inculcates,  how- 
ever, is  of  a  very  diti'erent  kind  :  "  \^'hen  thou  doest 
alms,  let  not  thy  left  hand  know  wliat  thy  right 
hand  doeth."  So  strong,  so  all-absorbing  ought  to 
be  the  Christian's  anxiety  to  glorify  his  heavenly 
Father,  and  render  all  subordinate  to  this  great  end, 
that,  far  from  seeking  the  praise  of  men  in  almsgiv 
ing,  he  should  strive  to  hide  the  deed  of  charity 
even  from  himself,  lest,  "  being  putled  up,  he  should 
fall  into  the  condemnation  of  the  devil."  This 
almost  total  imconsciousness  of  his  own  good  deeds 
is  one  of  the  highest  attainments  of  the  Christian. 

One  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  apostolic 
cluu-ch,  considered  in  itself,  was  the  kindness  and 
charity  which  prevailed  among  its  members.  Many 
of  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  and  therefore  many  of  the 
earliest  Christian  converts,  were  extremely  poor. 
Some,  in  consequence  of  embracing  the  new  doc- 
trine, were  deprived  of  their  usual  means  of  support, 
and  thus  thrown  upon  the  charity  of  their  fellow- 
Chi-istians.  In  the  very  first  days  of  the  Chiu-ch, 
accordingly,  we  find  its  wealthier  members  placing 
their  entire  possessions  at  the  disposal  of  the  Apos- 
tles. Not  tliat  there  was  any  abolition  of  the  rights 
of  property,  as  the  words  of  Peter  to  Ananias  very 
clearly  show,  Acts  v.  4,  "  'VMules  it  remained,  was  it 
not  thine  own  ?  and  after  it  was  sold,  was  it  not  in 
thine  o^vn  power?  WTiy  hast  thou  conceived  this 
tiling  in  thine  heart  ?  Thou  hast  not  lied  unto  men, 
but  unto  God."  But  those  who  were  rich  gave  up 
what  God  had  given  them  in  the  spirit  of  generous 
self-sacrifice,  according  to  the  true  principle  of 
Christian  commimism,  wluch  regards  property  as 
intrusted  to  the  jiossessor,  not  for  liimself,  but  for 
the  good  of  the  whole  community — to  be  distributed 
according  to  such  methods  as  his  charitable  feeling 
and  conscientious  judgment  may  approve.  On  tliis 
subject  Dr.  Jamiesou,  in  his  admirable  volume,  en- 
titled 'The  Mamiers  and  Trials  of  the  Primitive 
Christians,'  thus  remarks  :  "  One  very  remarkable 
way  in  wliieh  this  love  manifested  itself,  was  in  tlie 
care  they  took  of  their  poorer  brethren.  Among 
them,  as  in  every  association  of  men,  the  needy  and 
destitute  were  found.  The  duty  of  proWding  for 
these  was  not  left  to  the  gratuities  of  private  indivi- 
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duals,  whoE«  situation  gave  them  opportunities  of 
ascertaining,  and  whose  benevolence  prom|)ted  them 
.0  relieve,  their  necessities.  It  devolved  on  the 
whole  community  of  believers,  who  regarded  it  not 
as  a  burden,  but  a  privilege,  to  minister  to  the  wants 
of  those  who  bore  the  image  of  Christ ;  and  by  tlieir 
unwearied  attentions  to  the  discharge  of  this  labour 
of  love,  they  made  the  light  of  tlieir  liberality  and 
benevolence  so  shine,  as  to  command  the  admiration 
even  of  the  cold  and  selftsh  heathens  around  them. 
As  duly  as  the  Sabbath  returned,  and  as  soon  as  they 
had  brought  their  sacred  duties  to  a  close,  the  lists 
of  the  poor,  the  aged,  the  widow,  and  the  orphans, 
were  produced  for  consideration  ;  and,  as  if  each  had 
been  liastening  to  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  faitli,  and 
to  prove  tlie  sincerity  of  that  love  tliey  had  just  pro- 
fessed to  their  Saviour  by  the  abundance  of  their 
liberality  to  liis  people,  they  set  themselves  to  the 
grateful  task,  with  a  zeal  and  enthusiasm,  whose 
fresh  and  unabated  vigour  betrayed  no  symptoms  of 
tlieir  having  already  been  engaged  iii  a  lengthened 
service.  The  custom  was  for  every  one  in  turn  to 
bring  under  public  notice  the  case  of  a  brother  or  sis- 
ter, of  whose  necessitous  circumstances  lie  had  any 
knowledge,  and  forth\vith  a  donation  was  ordered  out 
of  the  funds  of  the  cliurch,  which  the  vohmtaiy  con- 
tributions of  the  faithful  supplied.  No  strong  or 
heart-stuning  appeals  were  necessary  to  reach  the 
hidden  source  of  their  sympathies,  no  cold  calcida- 
tions  of  prudence  regulated  the  distribution  of  tlieir 
public  alms  ;  no  fears  of  doubtful  propriety  suggested 
delay  for  the  consideration  of  the  claim ;  no  petty 
jealousies  as  to  the  preference  of  one  recommenda- 
tion to  another  were  allowed  to  freeze  the  genial 
cuiTent  of  their  charity.  By  whomsoever  the  case 
was  recommended,  or  in  whatever  circumstances  the 
claim  was  made,  the  hand  of  benevolence  had  an- 
swered the  call  almost  before  the  heart  found  words 
to  express  its  sjinpathy,  and  with,  a  unanimity  sur- 
passed only  by  their  boundless  love,  they  dealt  out 
theirsupplicsfromthe  treasury  of  the  church,  when- 
ever there  was  an  object  to  receive,  or  a  known  ne- 
cessity to  require  it.  'WTiere  the  poor  in  one  place 
were  numerous,  and  the  brethren  were  unable  from 
their  limitedmeans  to  atford  them  adequate  support, 
they  applied  to  some  richer  church  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  never  was  it  known  in  those  days  of  active 
benevolence, tliattheappeal  was  fruitlessly  made, or 
coldly  received.  Though  they  had  poor  of  their 
own  to  maintain,  neighbouring  and  foreign  churches 
were  always  ready  to  transmit  contributions  in  aid 
of  the  Christians  in  distant  parts,  and  many  and 
splendidaretheinstancesonrecord  ofministers  and 
people,  on  intelligence  of  any  pressing  emergency, 
hastening  witli  tlieir  treasures  for  the  relief  of  those 
whom  they  had  never  seen,  but  with  whom  tliey  were 
united  by  the  strong  ties  of  the  same  faith  and  hopes, 
Thus  when  amultitudeofChristianmenand  women 
in  Numidia  had  been  taken  captive  by  a  horde  of 
neighbouring  barbarians,  and  the  chiirches  to  which 


they  belonged  were  unable  to  raise  the  sum  demanded 
for  their  ransom,  they  sent  deputies  to  the  church  that 
was  planted  ui  the  metropolis  of  North  Africa,  and 
no  sooner  had  Cyprian,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of 
it,  heard  a  statement  of  the  distressing  case,  than  he 
commenced  a  subscription  in  behalf  of  the  unfortu- 
nate slaves,  and  never  relaxed  his  hidefatigable  ef- 
forts, till  he  liad  collected  a  sum  equal  to  eight  him- 
dred  pounds  stcrlmg,  which  he  fonvarded  to  tlie 
Numidian  churches,  together  with  a  letter  full  of 
Christian  sympathy  and  tenderness." 

Almsgiving  was  accounted,  in  the  early  Christian 
Church,  so  ]iaramount  a  duty,  that,  in  eases  of  great  or 
pubUc  calamity,  fasts  were  sometimes  made  that,  out 
of  the  savings  from  tlieir  daily  expenditure,  provi- 
sion miglit  be  made  for  the  poor ;  and,  in  ca.se8  of 
emergency,  the  pastors  sold  or  melted  the  gold  and 
silver  plate  wliich  had  been  given  to  their  churches 
for  sacred  purposes.  Many  were  in  the  habit  of 
observing  weekly,  monthly,  or  quarterly  fasts,  that 
they  might  save  money  for  charitable  uses,  and 
others  set  a.side  a  tenth  part  of  their  income  for  the 
poor.  "  The  Christians,"  as  Dr.  Jamieson  observes, 
"  were  never  without  objects,  in  everj'  foi™  of  human 
wTetchediicss,  towards  whom  their  benevolence  was 
required.  Indeed  it  is  almost  incredible  to  what  offi- 
ces the  ardour  of  their  Chi-istian  spirit  led  them  to 
condescend.  The  females,  though  all  of  them  were 
women  moving  amid  the  comforts  of  domestic  life, 
and  some  of  them  ladies  of  the  highest  rank  never 
inured  to  any  kind  of  labour,  scrupled  not  to 
perform  the  meanest  and  most  servile  offices,  that 
usually  devolved  on  the  lowest  menial.  Not  only 
fhd  they  sit  by  the  bedside  of  the  sick,  conversing 
with  and  comforting  them,  but  with  their  own  hands 
prepared  their  victuals,  and  fed  them — administered 
cordials  and  medicine — brought  them  changes  of 
clothing — made  their  beds — dressed  the  most  repul- 
sive and  putrefying  ulcers — exposed  themselves  to 
the  contagion  of  malignant  distempers — swaddled 
the  bodies  of  the  dead,  and,  in  short,  acted  in  the 
character  at  once  of  the  physician,  the  nurse,  and  the 
ambassador  of  God.  Their  purse  and  their  expe- 
rience were  always  ready,  and  the  most  exliausting 
and  dangerous  services  were  freel3Tendered  by  these 
Christian  women.  In  process  of  time,  however,  as 
the  Christian  society  extended  its  limits,  and  the 
victims  of  poverty  and  sickness  became  proportion- 
ally more  numerous,  the  voluntary  sertices  of  the 
matrons  were  found  inadequate  to  overtake  the  im- 
mense field,  and  hence,  besides  the  deacons  and  dea- 
conesses who,  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  Church, 
were  appointed  to  superintend  the  interests  of  the 
poor,  a  new  class  of  office-bearers  arose,  under  the 
name  of  Parabolani,  whose  province  it  was  to  visit 
and  wait  on  the  sick  in  malignant  and  pestilential 
diseases.  These,  whose  numberbecame  afterwards 
very  great — Alexandria  alone,  in  the  time  of  Theo- 
dosius,  boasting  of  six  hundred, — took  charge  of  the 
sick  and  the  dying,  nnder  circumstances  in  which 
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while  it  was  most  desirable  they  should  have  every 
attention  paid  to  them,  prudence  forbade  mothers  and 
mistresses  of  families  to  repair  to  them,  and  thus, 
while  the  heathen  allowed  their  poor  and  their  sick 
to  pine  in  wretchedness  and  to  dio  before  their  eyes 
unpitied  and  imcared  f.')i,  there  was  not  in  the  first 
ages  a  sohtary  individsal  of  the  Clnistian  poor,  who 
did  not  enjoy  all  the  comforts  of  a  temporal  and  spi- 
ritual nature  that  his  situation  required." 

The  apostohc  plan  of  collecting  every  Lord's  day 
is  still  followed  in  all  Christian  chiu-ches,  the  contri- 
bution being  made  in  dilTerent  modes.  In  Presby- 
terian churches  the  collection  is  made  by  voluntary 
contributions  at  the  chm-ch-door  on  entering  the 
church.  The  order  in  the  English  Episcopal  church 
is,  that  the  ahns  should  be  collected  at  that  part  of 
the  Communion  Service  which  is  called  the  Ofl'er- 
tory,  wliile  the  sentences  are  reading  wliich  follow 
the  place  appointed  for  the  sermon.  In  early  times 
the  poor  ranged  themselves  at  the  doors  of  the 
churches,  and  were  supplied  with  alms  by  the  peo- 
ple as  they  entered.  Chrysostom  refers  to  the  cus- 
tom, expressing  his  warm  approval  of  it.  Alms 
were  also  more  liberally  distributed  during  the  sea- 
son of  Lent :  "  For  the  nearer,"  says  Bingham, 
"  they  approached  to  the  passion  and  resiu-rection  of 
Clu-ist,  by  which  all  the  blessings  in  the  world  were 
poured  forth  among  men,  the  more  they  thought 
themselves  obliged  to  show  all  manner  of  acts  of 
mercy  and  kindness  toward  their  brethi-en." 

Among  the  Moliammedans,  very  great  importance 
is  attached  to  the  duty  of  almsgi\'ing.  In  some  cases 
alms  are  entu-ely  volimtary  ;  but  in  other  cases,  the 
mode  of  gi\'ing  is  prescribed  by  the  Law.  In  the 
latter  cases,  six  conditions  are  requireil  in  the  giver : 
L  He  must  be  a  Mussulman,  that  is,  a  true  behever. 
2.  A  freeman.  3.  Lawful  possessor  of  what  he  is  to 
give  away.  4.  His  patrimony  must  be  increased. 
As  riches  increase,  it  is  alleged  alms  should  increase 
at  two  and  a  half  per  cent.  Those  who  have  not 
twenty  pieces  of  gold,  or  two  hundi-ed  in  silver,  or 
live  camels,  or  thirty  oxen,  or  thirty  sheep,  are  not 
obUged  to  give  alms.  5.  He  must  have  been  in 
possession  about  a  year,  or  more  minutely  still,  at 
least  eleven  months,  without  pawning  it.  6.  He 
must  not  give  as  alms  liis  working  cattle,  but  one  of 
those  which  are  at  gi-ass,  because  alms  are  to  be  out 
of  what  is  not  necessary.  The  Mohammedans  call 
alms  Zacat,  which  signifies  increase,  because  it  draws 
down  God's  blessing ;  and  Sadakat,  because  they  are 
a  proof  of  a  man's  sincerity  in  the  worship  of  God. 
AlnisgiWng  is  regarded  by  them  as  so  pleasing  to 
God,  that  caliph  Omar  Ebn  Abdalaziz  used  to  say, 
"  Prayer  carries  us  half-way  to  God ;  fasting  brings 
(IS  to  the  door  of  liio  palace ;  but  alms  procure  us 
admission." 

Of  all  the  modes  of  acquiring  merit  in  the  system 
nf  Budhism,  tliat  of  almsgiving  is  the  principal ;  it  is 
ilie  chief  of  the  virtues  tliat  are  requisite  for  the  at- 
'ainnipnt  of  the  Budhaship  ;  it  is  the  first  of  the  four 


great  virtues,  viz.,  almsgiving,  afl'ability,  promotuii: 
the  prosperity'  of  others,  and  loWng  others  as  our- 
selves ;  it  is  superior  to  the  obseri'ance  of  the  pre- 
cepts, the  path  that  all  the  Budhas  have  trod,  a 
lineage  to  which  they  have  all  belonged.  "When  the 
gift,  the  giver,  and  the  receiver  are  all  piu-e,  the  re- 
ward is  regarded  as  proportionately  great.  The  givei 
must  have  purity  of  intention.  Wlien  he  presents 
the  gift  he  must  think.  May  it  be  to  me  as  a  hiddec 
treasure,  that  I  may  find  again  greatly  increased  in  a 
future  birth.  And  he  must  think  both  before  and 
after  the  gift  is  presented,  that  he  gives  to  one  who  is 
possessed  of  merit.  When  any  one  gives  that  which 
has  been  procured  by  his  own  labour,  he  will  have 
wealth  as  his  reward,  but  no  retinue  or  attendants. 
^^Hien  he  gives  tliat  which  lie  has  received  from 
others,  he  will  have  attendants  but  no  wealth.  When 
he  gives  both  kinds,  he  will  have  both  rewards  ;  but 
when  he  gives  neither,  he  -mO.  have  neither  of  the 
rewards.  The  reward  for  the  giving  of  alms,  accord- 
ing to  this  ancient  system  of  rehgion,  is  not  merely 
a  benefit  that  is  to  be  received  at  some  future  period ; 
it  promotes  length  of  days,  personal  beauty,  agree- 
able sensations,  strength  and  knowledge  ;  and  if  the 
giver  be  bom  as  a  man,  he  will  liave  all  these  advan- 
tages in  an  eminent  degree.  It  was  expressly  de- 
clared by  Gdtama  Budha,  that  "  there  is  no  reward, 
either  in  this  world  or  the  next,  that  may  not  be  re- 
ceived tlirough  almsgiving."  Thus  almsgiving  has 
been  converted  into  a  mercenary  act,  whereby  a  man 
earns  a  reward  both  here  and  hereafter.  The  same 
views  are  promulgated  in  connection  with  the  Brah- 
manism  of  the  Hindus. 

To  ask  ahns  and  five  on  the  charity  of  their  fel- 
lowmen,  is  reckoned  in  many  systems  of  religion  a 
merit  of  a  peculiar  kind.  Thus  the  fakirs  and  der- 
\ashes  of  Mohammedan,  and  the  begging  friars  of 
Popish  coimtries  are  restricted  to  a  fife  of  poverty, 
relying  for  their  support  on  the  charity  of  the  faith- 
fid.  Cliristianity  recognizes  no  such  practices.  It 
teaches  in  plain  language  that  if  a  man  will  not  work 
neither  should  he  eat,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
Christian  man  to  labour,  working  with  his  own  hands.  I 
that  he  may  have  to  give  to  him  that  needeth  I 

ALMS-BOWL,  a  vessel  used  by  the  priests  oJ 
Budha,  for  the  purpose  of  recei\'ing  the  food  present- 
ed in  alms  by  the  faithfiJ.  It  is  laid  down  as  a  strict 
ride  that  they  must  cat  no  food  wliich  is  not  given 
in  alms,  unless  it  be  water,  or  some  substance  used 
for  tlie  jHirpose  of  cleaning  the  teeth ;  and,  when  in 
health,  the  food  that  a  priest  eats  must  be  procured 
by  his  own  exertions  in  carrying  the  alms-bowl  from 
house  to  house  in  the  village  or  citj-  near  which  he 
resides.  Wlien  going  to  receive  alms,  his  bowl  is 
slung  across  his  shoulder,  and  is  usually  covered  by 
the  outer  robe.  It  may  be  made  of  either  iron  or 
clay,  but  of  no  other  material.  It  must  first  be  re- 
ceived by  a  chapter,  and  then  be  officially  delivered 
to  the  priest  whose  bowl  is  found  on  examination  to 
be  in  the  worst  condition.     No  priest  is  allowed  to 
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procure  a  new  bowl  so  long  as  his  old  one  has  not 
been  bound  with  five  ligatures  to  prevent  it  from 
falling  to  pieces ;  and  he  is  not  allowed  to  use  an 
extra  bowl  more  than  ten  days,  without  permission 
from  a  chapter. 

When  a  priest  approaches  a  house  with  the  alms- 
bowl,  he  must  remain  as  though  unseen  ;  he  may  not 
hem,  nor  make  any  other  sign  that  he  is  present ; 
and  he  is  not  allowed  to  approach  too  near  the  dwell- 
ing. He  must  not  strctcli  out  his  neck  like  a  [lea- 
cock,  or  in  any  way  bend  liis  head  that  he  may  at- 
tract the  attention  of  those  who  give  alms  ;  he  is  not 
allowed  even  to  move  the  jaw,  or  Uft  up  the  linger 
for  the  same  puqiose.  The  proper  mode  is  for  the 
priest  to  take  the  alms-bowl  in  a  becoming  manner ; 
if  anything  is  given  he  remains  to  receive  it ;  if  not, 
he  passes  on.  IJudlia  has  said,  "  The  ■wise  priest 
never  asks  for  anything ;  he  thsdains  to  beg ;  it  is  a 
proper  object  for  which  he  can-ics  the  alms-bowl ; 
and  this  is  his  only  mode  of  solicitation."  The 
priest  is  forbidden  to  pass  by  any  house  when  going 
with  the  bowl  to  receive  alms,  on  accoimt  of  its 
meanness  or  inferiority;  but  he  must  pass  by  tlie 
house  if  near  it  there  be  any  danger,  as  from  dogs. 
Wien  he  \'isits  a  village,  street,  or  house,  throe  suc- 
cessive days  without  receiving  anything,  he  is  not 
required  to  go  to  the  same  place  again ;  but  if  he  re- 
ceives only  the  least  particle,  it  must  be  regularly 
visited.  When  he  has  gone  out  with  the  bowl  and 
not  received  an)'thing,  should  he  meet  a  person  in 
the  road  who  is  carrying  food  intended  for  the  priest- 
hood, he  may  receive  it ;  but  if  anything  has  pre- 
viouiily  been  given  him,  this  is  forbidden.  As  he 
goes  his  begging  rounds,  he  is  prohibited  from  utter- 
ing a  single  word ;  and  when  the  bowl  is  sufliciently 
tilled,  the  priest  is  to  return  to  his  dwelling,  and  eat 
the  food  he  has  received,  of  whatever  kind  it  may  be. 

Some  of  the  regidations  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the 
alms-bowl,  as  observed  by  the  Budhist  priests  in 
Ceylon,  are  too  curious  to  be  omitted.  We  quote 
from  a  very  interesting  work  on  Eastern  Monachism 
by  Mr.  Hardy,  a  Wesleyan  missionary,  who  spent 
many  years  in  Ceylon,  and  acquired  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  both  the  doctrines  and  practices  of 
the  Budhists.  "The  food," .says  Mr.  Hardy,  "given 
in  alms  to  the  priest  is  to  be  received  by  liim  medi- 
tatively ;  it  is  not  to  be  received  carelessly,  so  that 
in  the  act  of  being  poured  into  the  alms-bowl  some 
may  fall  over  the  sides  ;  the  hquorand  the  solid  food 
are  to  be  received  together,  without  being  sepa- 
rated ;  and  the  alms-bowl  is  not  to  be  piled  up  above 
the  mouth.  The  food  is  also  to  be  eaten  medita- 
tively, with  care,  so  that  it  is  not  scattered  about ; 
without  pickingand  choosing,  the  particles  that  come 
tu-st  to  hand  being  first  to  be  eaten ;  tlie  liquor  and 
the  solid  food  are  to  be  eaten  together,  not  beginning 
■n  the  centre  ami  heaping  the  food  up,  nor  covering 
he  hquor  with  rice.  The  priest,  unless  when  sick, 
Jttay  not  ask  for  rice  or  curr)-  to  cat ;  he  may  not  look 
with  envy  into  the  bowl  of  another ;  nor  eat  mouth- 


fuls  larger  than  a  pigeon's  egg,  but  in  small  roun.i 
balls ;  he  may  not  till  the  mouth,  nor  i)Ut  the  hand 
into  the  mouth  when  taking  food  ;  nor  talk  when  hia 
mouth  is  full ;  nor  allow  particles  to  drop  from  his 
mouth  ;  nor  swallow  his  food  wthout  being  properly 
masticated ;  aiul  one  mouthful  must  be  swallowed 
before  another  is  taken.  He  may  not  shake  his 
hand  to  free  it  from  the  particles  that  may  be  at- 
tached to  it,  nor  may  the  food  be  scjittered  about  nor 
the  tongue  put  out,  nor  the  lips  smacked,  nor  the 
food  sucked  up  with  a  noise.  He  may  not  lick  his 
hands,  nor  the  bowl,  nor  his  lips,  when  he  eats.  A 
vessel  of  water  may  not  be  taken  uii  when  the  hand 
is  soiled  from  eating,  and  the  rinsing  of  the  bowl  is 
not  to  be  carelessly  tin-own  away.  No  priest  can 
paitake  of  food  imless  he  be  seated." 

From  the  Thibetan  works  on  Budhisra,  we  learn, 
according  to  Mr.  Hardy,  that  the  priests  of  Gotama 
were  accustomed  to  put  under  ban,  or  interdict,  any 
person  or  family  in  the  following  mode.  In  a  jjublic 
assembly,  after  the  facts  had  been  investigated,  an 
alms-bowl  was  turned  with  its  mouth  downiwards,  it 
being  declared  by  this  act  that  from  that  time  no 
one  was  to  hold  communication  with  the  individual 
against  whom  the  fact  had  been  proved.  No  one 
was  to  enter  his  house,  or  to  sit  down  there,  or  to 
take  ahns  from  him,  or  to  give  him  religious  instruc- 
tion. After  a  reconciliation  had  taken  jilace,  the 
ban  was  taken  otl'by  the  ahns-bowl  being  ])laced  in 
its  usual  position.  This  aetwjis  as  significant  as  the 
bell,  book,  and  amdie ;  but  much  less  repulsive  in  its 
aspect  and  associations. 

Not  only  was  the  ahns-bowl  carried  by  the  priests, 
it  was  carried  also  by  the  priestesses,  or  chief  female 
recluses,  who  went  from  door  to  door  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  jiriests,  receiving  the  contributions  ot 
the  faithful.  The  figure  of  a  priest  of  Budha,  as  he 
is  to  be  seen  in  all  the  WUages  and  towns  of  Ceylon 
that  are  inhabited  by  the  Suighalese  or  Kandians,  is 
cmious  .and  picturestpie.  He  usually  walks  along 
the  road  at  a  measured  pace,  without  taking  much 
notice  of  what  passes  around.  He  hai'  no  covering 
for  the  head,  and  is  generally  barefooted.  In  his 
right  hand  he  carries  a  fan,  not  much  imlike  the 
hand-screens  that  are  seen  on  the  mantel-iiiece  of  an 
Enghsh  fireplace,  which  he  holds  up  before  his  face 
when  m  the  presence  of  women,  that  the  entrance  oi 
evil  thoughts  into  his  mind  may  be  prevented.  The 
alms-bowl  is  slimg  from  his  neck,  and  is  covered  by 
his  robe,  except  when  he  is  receiving  alms.  When 
not  carrying  the  bowl,  he  is  usually  followed  by  an 
attendant  with  a  book  or  small  bundle.  See  Bud- 
msTs. 

ALMS-CHEST.  By  the  84th  canon  of  the 
Church  of  England,  it  is  appointed  that  a  chest  be 
provided  and  placed  in  the  church  to  receive  the 
otierings  for  the  poor  of  such  persons  as  might  br 
disposed  to  contribute  on  entering  or  leaving  tin 
church,  at  evening  service,  and  on  days  when  thero 
is  no  commimion. 


ALOA— AL  SIRAT. 
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ALOA,  a  holy  day  obsen-ed  by  the  heathen  la- 
bourers of  Athens,  after  they  had  received  the  fruits 
of  the  earth  in  honoiu-  of  Dionysus  and  Demeter. 

ALOGIANS  (Gr.  a,  not,  and  lo(/os,  the  Word), 
a  Christian  sect  which  arose  towards  the  end  of 
the  second  ceimuy,  according  to  Epiphanius  and 
Augustine,  who  represent  them  as  holding  that  Je- 
sus Christ  was  not  God  the  Logos,  but  mere  man. 
They  are  also  said  to  have  rejected  tlie  Gospel 
and  Revelation  of  John.  Dr.  Lardner  confidently 
asserts  that  this  is  a  fictitious  heresy,  and  there 
never  were  any  Christians  who  rejected  John's 
Gospel  and  Revelation,  and  yet  received  the  othgr 
Gospels,  and  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. It  is  no  doubt  somewhat  suspicious,  that  no 
notice  is  taken  of  the  Alo.gians  in  Irenseus,  Eusebius, 
or  any  other  ancient  writer  before  Pliilaster  and 
Epiplianius.  Still  the  authors  who  do  speak  of 
them  are  so  respectable  and  trustworthy,  that  we 
cannot  deny  a  heresy  to  have  existed  which  attracted 
such  notice  that  it  spread  through  Asia  Minor.  The 
Alogiaiis  appear  to  have  been  keen  antagonists  of  the 
MONTANISTS  (wliich  See),  and  to  have  either  denied 
the  continuance  of  the  mu-aculous  gifts  which  distin- 
guished the  ApostoUc  Church,  the  charismata  which 
in  their  form  discovered  something  of  a  supernatural 
character;  or  were  not  ready  to  acknowledge  the 
prophetic  gift  as  a  thing  that  pertained  to  the  Chris- 
tian economy,  but  considered  it  as  belonging  exclu- 
sively to  the  Old  Testament ;  and  hence  they  could 
not  admit  any  prophetic  book  into  the  canon  of  the 
New  Testament.  Hence  their  rejection  of  the  Apo- 
calypse, and  ill  this  point  they  agreed  with  some  of 
the  earlier  Millenarians,  who  ascribed  the  authorship 
of  that  book  to  Cerinthus. 

ALPHABETICAL  POEMS.  These  poems, 
several  of  which  ai-e  to  be  foimd  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, are  characterized  by  tlie  general  pecuUarity, 
that  each  of  them  consists  of  twenty-two  lines  or 
twenty-two  stanzas,  corresponding  to  the  nimiber  of 
the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet.  When  the 
h\Tnn  or  poem  consists  of  twenty-two  lines,  each  line 
begins  with  a  letter  of  the  alphabet  in  its  order ;  or 
if  it  consists  of  twenty-two  verses  or  parts,  then  each 
verse  or  part  commences  with  a  letter  of  the  alpha- 
bet, the  letters  being  in  regular  succession.  Tliis 
metrical  an-angement  is  foimd  in  Psalms  xxv.  xxxiv. 
xxxvii.  cxi.  cxix.  cxlv.  Prov.  xxxi.  Lam.  i,  ii,  iii,  iv. 

There  is  a  curious  peculiarity  in  the  construction 
of  Psal.  cxix.  It  is  divided  into  twenty-two  sections, 
each  of  which  begins  with  a  letter  of  the  alpliabet 
like  the  other  alphabetical  poems  with  which  it  is 
usually  classed.  But  each  section  consists  of  eight 
stanzas  of  two  lines  each ;  and  each  of  these  eight 
stanzas  begins  with  the  same  letter  wliich  character- 
izes the  section  to  which  it  belongs.  Thus  for  ex- 
ample, the  lir.<t  section  begins  with  aleph,  the  tirst 
letter  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  and  consists  of  eight 
stanzas,  each  of  which  begins  also  vrith  aleph;  and 
3very  successive  section  and  stanza  begins  in  the 


same  manner,  till  aU  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  have 
been  gone  over. 

The  artificial  mode  of  writing  resorted  to  in  alpha- 
betical poems,  as  has  been  remsirkcd  by  Bishop 
Lowth,  "  was  intended  for  the  assistance  of  the  me- 
mory, and  was  chiefly  employed  in  subjects  of  com- 
mon use,  as  maxims  of  moraUty  and  forms  of  de- 
votion, wliich  were  expressed  in  detached  sentences 
or  aphorisms — the  forms  in  which  the  sages  of  an- 
cient times  delivered  their  instructions,  and  wliich 
required  this  more  artificial  form  to  unite  them,  and 
so  to  assist  the  mind  in  remembering  them." 

AL  SAMERI,  the  name  of  the  person  who,  the 
Mohammedans  allege,  framed  the  golden  calf  for  the 
worship  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness.  They 
represent  him  as  a  cliief  among  the  Israelites,  and 
they  believe  that  some  of  his  descendants  inhabit  an 
island  bearing  his  name  in  the  Arabian  Gulf.  The 
fable  which  they  have  constructed  on  the  Bible  nar- 
rative of  the  worship  of  the  golden  calf  is  curious. 
Aaron,  they  say,  ordered  Al  Sameri  to  collect  all 
the  golden  ornaments  of  the  people,  and  to  preserve 
them  till  the  return  of  Moses ;  but  Al  Sameri  being 
acquainted  vdth  the  art  of  melting  metals,  threw 
them  into  a  fiuTiace  to  melt  them  do^vn  into  one 
mass,  and  there  came  out  an  image  of  a  calf.  Al 
Sameri  then  took  some  dust  from  the  footsteps  of 
the  horse  which  the  angel  Gabriel  rode,  as  he  led 
the  Israelites  tiirough  the  wilderness,  and  throwing 
it  into  the  mouth  of  the  calf,  the  image  immediately 
became  animated  and  began  to  low.  According  to 
Abulleda,  all  the  Israehtes  worshipped  this  idol, 
with  the  exception  of  twelve  thousand,  who  refused 
to  involve  themselves  in  this  guilty  act.  See  Calf- 
Worship. 

ALSCHEERA,  Sirius  or  the  Dog-star,  worshipped 
by  the  Arabians  in  ancient  times. 

AL  SIRAT,  the  sharp-bridge  which  the  Moham- 
medans beUeve  to  be  laid  over  the  middle  of  hell, 
and  which  must  be  crossed  by  all,  at  the  close  of  the 
solemn  judgment,  whether  destined  for  paradise  or 
the  place  of  torment.  The  eleventh  article  of  the 
Mohammedan  profession  of  faith  whoUy  concerns 
Al  Sirat,  and  is  as  follows :  "  We  must  heartily  be- 
lieve, and  hold  it  for  certam  that  all  mankind  must 
go  over  the  sharp  bridge,  which  is  as  long  as  the 
earth,  no  broader  than  a  thread  of  a  spider's  web, 
and  of  a  height  proportioned  to  its  length.  The  just 
shall  pass  it  like  lightning,  but  the  wicked,  for  want 
of  good  works,  will  be  an  age  in  perfonning  that  task. 
They  will  fall  and  precipitate  themselves  into  hell- 
fire,  with  blasphemers  and  infidels,  with  men  of  little 
faith  and  bad  conscience,  with  those  who  have  not 
had  virtue  enough  to  give  alms.  Yet  some  just  per- 
sons will  go  over  it  quicker  than  others,  who  will 
now  and  then  be  tried  upon  the  commands  which 
they  sliall  not  have  duly  ob.-^erved  in  tliis  Ufe  !  How 
dreadful  will  this  bridge  appear  to  us  I  What  virtue, 
what  inward  grace  of  the  Most  High  will  be  required 
to  get  over  it !    How  earnestly  shall  we  look  for  liiat 
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favour  I  Wliat  desarts,  what  vciio:nous  creatures 
glial!  we  not  tiiid  on  our  road !  What  limiKer, 
drouglit,  and  weariness  shall  we  endure  !  Wiaf  anx- 
iety, grief,  and  pain  shall  attend  those  who  do  not 
thmk  of  tliis  dangerouB  iiassage!  Let  us  beg  of  God 
to  grant  us,  wtli  bochly  health,  the  grace  cot  to  go 
out  of  this  life  loaded  with  debts ;  for  the  Ai-abians 
often  say,  and  with  good  reason,  that  no  obstacle  is 
so  hidden  as  that  which  we  cannot  overcome  by  any 
exjiedient  or  artificial  contrivance  whatever."  The 
Profession  of  Faith  from  which  this  quotation  is 
made,  though  by  no  means  an  authoritative  docu- 
ment, has  evidently  been  written  by  one  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  Mohanimedan  religion  as  set 
forth  in  the  Koran,  and  exhibits  a  very  distinct  view 
of  the  creed  of  a  Mussulman. 

ALTAK  (Lat.  altare  or  attariuni,  from  ntlux,  high), 
a  place  or  pile  on  which  sacrifices  were  offered. 
From  the  derivation  of  the  word,  it  is  plaui  that 
elevated  places  were  originally  selected  as  altars. 
Natural  heights,  hills  and  mountains,  were  the  most 
common  places  of  sacrifices,  in  early  ages,  as  being 
raised  above  the  earth  and  nearer  to  the  lieavens. 
On  this  principle  the  ancient  Greeks  and  liomans 
erected  higher  altars,  generally  of  stone,  dedicated  to 
the  superior  gods,  but  inferior  altars,  not  of  stone,  to 
the  inferior  gods,  to  heroes,  and  to  denii-gods.  The 
former  were  called  altarui,  the  latter  ara;,  while  altars 
dedicated  to  the  infernal  gods  were  only  boles  dug 
in  the  ground,  called  scrohicidi.  Altars  seem  to 
have  been  originally  constructed  in  places  surrounded 
with  groves  and  trees,  which  rendered  the  situation 
shady  and  cool.  Although  Cain  and  Abel  must 
have  erected  an  altar  when  they  otiered  a  sacrilice 
after  the  fall,  the  first  altar  to  wliicli  we  find  refer- 
ence made  in  the  Old  Testament  is  that  wliich 
was  built  by  Noah  after  the  deluge,  Gen  viii.  20, 
"And  Noah  builded  an  altar  unto  the  Lord;  and 
took  of  every  clean  beast,  and  of  every  clean  fowl, 
(ind  ofVered  burnt  ofl'erings  on  the  altar."  AMien 
Abraham  dwelt  at  Beersheba  in  the  plains  of  M;un- 
re,  we  are  informed.  Gen.  xxi.  33,  that  "  he  planted 
a  grove  there,  and  called  on  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  the  everlasting  God."  At  the  giving  of  the 
law  we  find  altars  ordered  to  be  made  by  heaping 
lip  a  quantity  of  earth,  and  covering  it  with  gieen 
turf;  Exod.  xx.  24.  "  An  altar  of  earth  thou  shalt 
make  unto  me,  and  shalt  sacrifice  thereon  thy 
bumt  offerings,  and  thy  peace-ofVerings,  thy  sheep, 
and  thine  oxen :  m  all  places  where  I  record 
my  name  I  will  come  unto  thee,  and  I  will  bless 
thee."  Such  temporary  altars  were  tenned  by  the 
ancient  heathens  ai-w  yuhitm,  ccspitkc  rel  ynnninew. 
The  ashes  whicli  remained  after  the  sacrifice  was 
afl'ered  were  often  allowed  to  he,  and  such  places  as 
were  already  consecrated  by  a  previous  offering  were 
rea<hly  chosen  again,  a  natural  altar  formed  of  ashes 
being  aheady  fonned  for  the  sacrifice.  On  these 
altars  in  the  open  air  heathen  idolaters  were  most 
frcjueiiLly  accustomed  to  ofi'er  up  human  sacrifices. 


and  to  cause  their  childien  to  pass  through  the  tire 
to  Moloch.  On  these  accomits  the  Israelites  were 
ciiiiunanilcd  by  God  to  destroy  all  sucli  high  places 
of  the  heathen  idolaters. 

The  altars  built  by  the  patriarchs  were  of  stone 
rudely  built ;  thus  the  altar  which  Jacob  reared  at 
Bethel  was  simply  the  stone  which  had  served  him 
for  a  pillow.  And  the  earliest  stone  altars  which 
Moses  was  commanded  to  raise  were  to  be  of  unhewn 
stones :  Exod.  xx.  25.  "  And  if  thou  wilt  make  me 
an  altar  of  stone,  thou  shalt  not  build  it  of  hewn 
stone:  for  if  thou  lift  up  thy  tool  upon  it,  thou  hast 
polluted  it." 

Among  the  heatlien,  altars  were  at  first  formed  oi 
turf,  then  of  stone,  marble,  wood,  and  even  sometimes 
of  lioni,  as  that  of  Ajiollo  at  Delos.  They  difVered  in 
shape  also  as  well  as  materials.  Some  were  round, 
some  scpiare,  and  others  triangular.  All  their  altars 
turned  towards  the  East,  and  stood  lower  than  the 
statue  of  the  god.  They  were  adorned  with  sculp- 
tures, representing  the  deity  to  whom  they  were 
erected,  or  the  appropriate  symbols.  Most  of  the 
ancient  Greek  altars  were  of  a  cubical  form.  The 
great  Homan  temples  generally  contained  three  al- 
tars :  the  fu'st  in  the  sanctuary  at  the  foot  of  the 
statue  for  incense  and  libations ;  the  second  before 
the  gate  of  the  temple  for  the  sacrifice  of  victims ; 
and  the  tliii'd  was  a  portable  one  for  the  ofi'eringn 
and  sacred  vestments,  and  vessels  to  lie  upon.  When 
the  altars  were  prepared  for  sjicrifice,  they  were  gen- 
erally decorated  with  garlands  or  festoons.  Those 
erected  to  the  manes  or  shades  of  the  dead,  were 
adorned  with  dark  blue  fillets  and  branches  of  cy- 
press. On  the  sides  of  altars  among  the  ancient 
heathens  were  often  sculptured  various  symbolical 
or  ornamental  devices,  representing  the  animals  of 
fered  to  the  respective  deities,  or  the  difVerent  attri- 
butes or  emblems  of  these  deities ;  also  the  gods  to 
whom,  and  the  persons  by  whom,  they  were  erected. 
Sometimes  the  same  altar  was  dedicated  to  more 
than  one  di\inity,  and  at  other  times  two  or  even 
more  alt;irs  were  consecrated  on  the  same  spot  to 
the  same  deity.  When  hecatombs  were  ofl'ered,  the 
number  of  the  altars  requued  to  conespond  to  the 
number  of  the  victims. 

It  was  customaiy  among  the  ancients  to  swear 
upon  the  altars  on  solemn  occasions,  confiniiing  alli- 
ances and  treaties  of  peace.  They  wore  also  re- 
garded as  places  of  refuge,  and  served  as  an  asylum 
and  sanctuaiy  for  crimuials  of  any  kind. 

In  the  Church  of  Home,  and  some  also  of  the  Ke- 
foi-med  cliurches,  the  communion  table  is  called  an 
altar,  because  on  it  are  placed  the  ai>pomted  memo- 
rials of  Clirist's  body  and  blood.  The  altars  in  Chris- 
tian churches  were  originally  constructed  of  wood. 
But  in  the  course  of  the  tlui-d  or  fom-tli  century  stone 
altars  came  to  be  in  use,  and  it  was  decreed  by  the 
council  of  Pai-is  in  509,  that  no  altar  should  be  built 
of  any  other  material  than  stone.  The  Eastern  or 
Greek  churches  miit'onnly  adhered  to  the  wooden  al- 
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tars,  while  the  Western  churches  built  them  of  stone, 
alleging  in  vindication  of  tlie  practice  that  such  altars 
represented  Clirist  the  foundation-stone  of  that  spi- 
ritual building,  the  church.  At  first  there  was  but 
one  altar  in  each  church,  but  the  number  gradually 
mcreased,  untQ  in  the  same  church  were  sometimes 
found  in  the  eixtli  century  twelve  or  thirteen.  The 
altar  in  Romisli  churches  has  several  steps  leading  to 
it,  which  are  often  covered  with  caqiet,  and  adonied 
with  many  costly  ornaments,  according  to  the  season 
of  the  year.  The  consecration  of  the  altar  is  a  regu- 
lar part  of  the  ceremony  as  laid  down  in  the  Pontiti- 
cale  Romanum,  to  be  observed  in  the  consecration  of 
a  clnuxh.  Diuring  the  Antiphon  and  Psalm  xHi.  the 
pontiff  in  mitre  dips  the  thumb  of  his  right  hand 
in  the  water  wliich  he  has  blessed,  and  with  that 
thumb  and  the  said  water  makes  a  cross  on  the  cen- 
tre of  the  altar-slab,  saying,  "  Be  this  altar  hal -flowed 
to  the  honour  of  Almighty  God,  and  the  glorious  Vir- 
gin Mary,  and  all  saints,  and  to  the  memory  of  St.  N. 
In  the  name  of  the  Father,"  &c. 

Then  mth  the  same  water  and  the  same  thumb, 
the  priest  makes  four  crosses  on  the  fom-  comers  of 
the  altar,  repeating  at  each  cross  the  same  words  as 
he  had  already  spoken  when  making  a  cross  in  the 
centre  of  the  altar-slab.  The  first  cross  he  makes 
in  the  back  comer  of  the  right  side  ;  the  second  in 
the  front  comer  of  the  left  side,  transverse  to  the  fii'st ; 
the  third  in  the  front  comer  of  the  right ;  and  the 
fourth  in  the  left  back  comer,  transverse  to  the 
third.  The  crossing  having  been  completed,  then 
follows  the  tii-st  prayer  over  the  altar,  after  which 
the  Pontiff  begins  Psal.  1.  in  Latm,  "  Miserere  mei 
Deus,"  and  diu-ing  the  chant  he  goes  round  the  altar- 
slab  seven  times  with  a  pause  between  each  circuit, 
and  sprinkles  both  it  and  the  trimk  of  the  altar  with 
the  holy  water,  coming  roimd  to  where  he  began, 
there  pausing,  then  starting  roimd  again,  and  so  on 
till  he  has  done  so  seven  times. 

This,  however,  is  only  the  commencement  of  the 
ceremony,  in  so  far  as  the  altar  is  concerned.  After 
the  consecration  and  depositing  of  the  sacred  relics 
m  the  tomb  appointed  for  them,  the  Pontift"  twelve 
different  times  makes  five  crosses  with  the  Catechu- 
menal  oil,  and  afterwards  with  the  chrism,  namely, 
m  the  centre  and  four  comers  of  the  altar  in  the 
same  places  and  same  way  and  order  as  he  had  done 
before  with  the  holy  water,  repeating  at  each  cross 
the  same  words.  Tluis  there  are  sixty  additional 
crossings.  But,  in  addition  to  this,  the  Pontiff  hal- 
lows the  incense  to  be  bm-ned  on  the  altar,  during 
wliich  he  makes  five  incense-crosses,  each  cross  con- 
sisting of  five  grams ;  and  over  each  cross  of  incense  he 
lays  a  crucifomi  fine  candle  of  the  same  size  with  the 
incense-cross :  then  the  top  of  each  candle  cross  is 
so  lighted,  that  both  the  candles  and  the  incense 
may  be  consumed  together.  As  soon  as  all  the 
crosses  are  lighted,  the  Pontiff,  putting  off  his  mitre, 
and  falling  on  his  knees  before  the  altar,  begins 
"Alleluia.     Come,  Holy  Ghost ;    fill  the  hearts  of 


thy  faithful  ones,  and  kindle  in  them  the  fire  of  thy 
love."  Then  follows  a  long  series  of  prayers,  and 
crossings,  and  mcensmgs,  more  especially  crossing 
the  front  of  the  altar,  which  is  made  with  the  chrism, 
and  attended  with  a  prayer,  when  the  sub-deacona 
rub  it  with  towels  used  for  that  and  no  other  piupose  ; 
after  which  the  altar-cloths,  and  vessels,  and  orna- 
ments being  hallowed  and  sprinkled  with  holy  wa- 
ter, the  altar  is  decked  while  several  Antiphons  and 
Responsories  are  chanted.  Three  times  during  the 
chanting  does  the  Pontiff'  cense  the  altar  atoji  in  the 
form  of  a  cross.  Then  either  he,  or  a  priest  by  his 
orders,  celebrates  mass  upon  the  now  consecrated 
altar,  and  closes  the  long  protracted  service  wth  the 
benediction,  and  declaring  of  indulgences  for  one 
year  to  every  one  who  has  visited  the  church  on 
that  solemn  occasion,  and  forty  days'  indulgence  to 
every  one  visiting  it  on  the  anniversarj-  of  its  con- 
secration. 

The  Rubric  strictly  enjoins,  that,  if  more  altars 
than  one  are  to  be  consecrated  in  the  same  church, 
"  the  Pontiff  must  take  care  to  perform  the  acts  and 
ceremonies,  and  in  the  same  words  on  each  altar 
successively,  as  he  does  on  the  first  altar."  There 
are  frequently  in  Romish  churches  various  altars, 
the  one  at  which  High  Mass  is  .said  being  larger  and 
more  liighly  omamented  than  the  rest. 

A  singular  ceremony  is  perfomied  on  the  Thm'sday 
of  Holy  Week  in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  It  is  the  wash- 
ing of  the  liigh  altar  with  wine.  It  is  thus  described 
by  an  eye-witness :  "  A  table  is  prepared  beside  the 
high  altar,  on  which  are  placed  six  glass  cups,  and 
one  of  silver,  filled  with  wine,  also  a  bason  containing 
seven  towels,  and  another  containing  seven  sponges. 
Service  is  performed  in  the  chapel  of  the  choir,  and 
after  it  Aspergilli,  or  sprinkling  brushes,  are  distri- 
buted to  all  who  are  to  take  part  in  the  ceremony. 
They  walk  in  procession  to  the  high  altar,  having  a 
crucifix,  and  two  candles  snuffed  out,  carried  before 
them,  another  emblem  of  the  darkness  which  covered 
the  earth  at  the  crucifixion. 

"  On  annving  at  the  altar,  a  cup  is  given  to  each 
of  seven  of  the  canons  of  St.  Peter's,  who  pour  the 
contents  upon  the  table  of  the  altar,  and  then  wasli 
it  with  their  sprinkling  brushes.  These  seven  are 
followed  by  a  gi'eat  many  other  priests  of  various 
ranks,  chaplains,  musicians,  &c.,  who  .all  go  through 
the  same  process  of  rubbing  the  altar  with  the 
sprinkling  brushes  wliich  had  been  delivered  to 
them.  Wien  this  is  concluded,  the  bason  with 
seven  sponges  is  presented  to  the  seven  canons  who 
officiated  fiist,  and  with  them  they  clean  the  altar ; 
the  bason  with  seven  towels  is  presented  last  of  all. 
and  with  them  they  dry  it.  The  procession  then 
adore  the  three  gi-eat  relics  adored  in  the  ceremo- 
nial of  Good  Friday,  and  after  their  departure,  the 
assistants  complete  the  cleansing  and  drying  of  the 
altar. 

"The  sprinkling  brushes  used  on  this  occasion 
are  done  up  in  the  form  of  a  diadem,  in  memorj-  f>f 
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the  ciowu  of  thorns,  and  are  much  souglit  after  by 
the  peoi)le. 

"After  the  mass  of  tliis  day,  the  ahars  of  the 
churches  are  all  despoiled  of  their  ornaments ;  tiie 
altar-pieces  and  crucitixes  are  covered,  and  no  bells 
are  used  in  the  churches  imtil  noon  of  Satiu-day.  In 
place  of  bells,  they  return,  during  this  period,  to  the 
ancient  practice  of  using  a  wooden  mallet,  to  summon 
the  faithful  to  church." 

The  service  of  the  Tenehra  is  performed  on  Wed- 
nesday, Thursiky,  and  Friday  in  Holy  Week,  at 
which  time  neither  flowers  nor  images  are  allowed 
to  be  placed  upon  the  altar;  the  host  is  taken 
away  and  earned  to  some  private  place,  along 
with  all  the  lights  and  ornaments  belonging  to  it. 
The  imcovering  of  the  altar,  which  takes  iilace  on 
Holy  Thursday,  is  performed  with  great  solemnity, 
being  designed  to  represent  the  ignominious  manner 
in  which  our  Savioiu-  wa.s  stripped  of  his  garments. 
The  olHciating  priest,  who  is  to  perform  this  cere- 
mony, must  be  dressed  in  purple.  He  begins  with 
uncovering  the  high  altar,  removing  its  coverings, 
its  Pallia,  and  other  omaments ;  but  leaves  the  cross 
and  its  lights  still  standing.  They  even  take  away  the 
little  table  where  the  church-pLate  stands,  and  also 
the  carpets  and  flowers,  and  likewise  uncover  the 
pulpit  and  the  church  walls ;  all  of  wliich  the  sa- 
cristan carries  into  the  vestry.  The  cross  is  covered 
with  a  black  or  purjjle-coloiu-ed  veil ;  the  Taberna- 
cle is  veiled  in  the  same  manner,  and  is  left  open  as 
being  the  house  of  the  living  God,  who  has  absented 
himself  from  it  for  some  time.  The  cross  being 
thus  covered  with  a  piu-ple  or  black  veil  must  be 
placed  before  the  Tabernacle.  When  the  altars  have 
been  uncovered,  in  order  to  solemnize  the  Passion 
of  our  Lord,  a  black  canopy  is  set  over  the  high 
altar,  and  the  walls  of  the  clim-ch  are  also  hung  with 
black.  The  whole  of  this  ceremony  is  ushered  in 
with  solemn  anthems. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  while  the  communion 
tables  in  the  Christian  chmxhes  were  originally  of 
wood,  and  such  are  still  used  in  the  Greek  church 
and  in  the  Chm-ch  of  England,  the  Romish  ritual  re- 
gards a  stone  slab,  consecrated  by  a  bishop,  as  an 
essential  part  of  an  altar ;  so  essential,  indeed,  that 
no  altar  was  consecrated  with  the  holy  chrism  luiless 
it  was  of  stone,  and  that  even  a  portable  altar  was 
deemed,  by  some  at  least,  to  lose  its  consecration 
when  the  stone  was  removed.  The  ancient  stone 
altars  were  marked  with  five  crosses  in  allusion  to 
the  five  wounds  of  oiu-  blessed  Lord.  The  following 
probably  accurate  explanation  of  the  origin  of  stone 
altars  is  given  by  Dr.  Hook,  in  his  '  Chui-ch  Dic- 
tionary : ' 

"  In  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Church,  Christians 
were  obliged  to  retire  to  the  catacombs,  to  solemnize 
the  rites  of  the  faith.  In  these  were  buried  many  of 
the  martyrs ;  and  their  tombs  presented  themselves 
IS  the  most  commodious,  and  what  was  infinitely  more 
v,ilued,  the  most  sacred  spots,  on  wliich  to  consecrate 


the  blessed  Eucharist.  The  atfections  of  Chriatiiio 
people  chmg  to  these  most  solemn  assembUes  and 
most  sacred  altars;  and  after  they  might  choose  the 
place  and  manner  of  their  sernce,  they  erected  altars 
as  much  as  might  be  resembhng  those  at  which  they 
had  worshipped  in  the  days  of  persecution.  Thej 
chose,  therefore,  very  often,  the  place  on  which  some 
martyr  had  received  his  crown;  and  his  tomb  being 
erected  on  the  spot  furnished  the  altar  of  a  Cliristian 
Church.  Afterwards,  perliaps,  a  more  magnificent 
edifice  was  erected  over  the  same  spot,  and  the  tomb 
of  the  martyr  remained  m  the  crypt,  while  the  altar 
was  raised  immediately  over  it ;  access  to  the  crypt 
and  its  sepidchral  monument  being  still  permitted  to 
the  steps  of  the  faithful.  But  churches  soon  multi- 
plied beyond  tlie  number  of  martyrs,  or  at  least  be- 
yond the  number  of  places  at  which  martyrs  had 
suffered ;  and  still  a  stone  altar  was  raised,  and  by 
and  bye  it  became  customary  even  to  transport  the 
relics  of  saints,  and  burj'  them  under  the  altars  of 
new  churches.  Hence  arose  the  custom,  at  last  al- 
most universal,  and  eventually  enjoined  by  theChiu-ch 
of  Rome,  of  having  none  but  stone  altars,  enclosing 
relics  of  the  saints.  The  connexion  in  the  minds  of 
tlie  common  people  between  stone  altars  and  the  Po- 
pish doctrine  of  an  actual,  carnal,  expiatory  sacrifice 
of  the  VERY  PEKSON  of  om"  blessed  Lord  in  the  Eu- 
charist, forced  our  Reformers  to  substitute  a  wooden 
for  a  stone  altar:  we  caimot,  however,  look  with  in- 
difference on  those  few  examples  of  the  original  stone 
altars  still  remaining,  which  witness  to  us  of  an  al- 
most universal  custom  for  several  centuries ;  anil  it 
would  be  indeed  sad  to  see  any  of  them,  few  as  they 
now  are,  removed." 

These  conjectures  of  Dr.  Hook  derive  some  coun 
tcnance  from  an  observation  of  Augustine,  in  his 
eidogy  upon  Cyprian  of  Carthage.  "A  table,"  he 
says,  "  was  erected  to  God  on  the  spot  where  his 
body  was  buried,  which  was  called  Cj'prian's  table, 
that  Cliristians  there  might  bring  their  offerings  in 
prayer  where  he  himself  was  made  an  offering  to 
God,  and  diiuk  the  blood  of  Christ  with  solemn  in- 
terest where  the  sainted  mart}T  so  freely  shed  his 
own  blood."  From  this  and  other  passages  from  the 
Fathers,  it  appears  plain  that  they  were  accustomed 
to  celebrate  the  Lord's  Supper  over  the  graves  of 
martyrs.  In  the  Greek  church  there  is  only  one  altar, 
occupying  a  fixed  position,  and  consecrated  to  one 
religious  use.  In  Popish  churches,  there  are  many 
altars,  occupying  the  east  end  of  so  many  chapels 
dedicated  to  iis  many  saints.  At  the  Reformation, 
all  the  altars  except  the  high  altar  were  j  ustly  ordered 
to  be  removed. 

On  a  Popish  altar  may  be  seen  the  tabernacle  of 
the  holy  sacrament,  and  on  each  side  of  it  tapers  of 
white  wax,  excepting  at  aU  ofhces  of  the  dead,  and 
during  the  three  last  days  of  Passion  week,  when 
they  are  of  yellow  wax,  that  bemg  regarded  as  the 
momiiing  colour  for  wax  lights.  A  crucifix  also 
stands  on  the  altar,  and  a  large  copy  of  the  Te  igitwr, 
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or  canon,  a  prayer  addressed  only  to  the  First  Per- 
son of  the  Holy  Trinity.  A  small  bell  stands  upon 
the  altar,  which,  besides  being  rung  twice  at  each 
sanctus,  is  rung  thrice  when  the  priest  kneels  down, 
thrice  when  he  elevates  the  host,  and  thrice  when  he 
sets  it  down.  They  have  besides  a  portable  altar,  or 
consecrated  stone,  with  a  small  cavity  in  it,  in  which 
are  placed  the  relics  of  saints  and  martyrs,  and  sealed 
up  by  the  bishop :  should  the  seal  break,  the  altar 
loses  its  consecration.  The  furniture  of  the  altar 
consists  further  of  a  chalice  and  paten  for  the  bread 
and  wine ;  a  pyx  for  holding  the  holy  sacrament ;  a  veil 
in  form  of  a  pavilion  of  rich  white  stutf  to  cover  the 
pyx ;  a  thurible  of  silver  or  pewter  for  the  incense  ; 
a  holy  water  pot  of  silver,  pewter,  or  tin  ;  and  many 
other  utensils,  as  corporals,  palls,  purificatories,  &c. 
The  dust  must  be  swept  oH"  the  altar  every  day,  and 
the  carpets  must  be  well  dusted  by  the  clerk,  at  least 
once  a  week.  AVlien  the  clerk,  whose  business  it  is 
to  sweep  the  pavement  of  the  presbyterium,  ap- 
proaches the  holy  sacrament,  he  must  be  uncovered. 
There  must  be  a  balustrade  either  of  iron,  marble,  or 
wood,  before  every  altar  to  keep  the  people  from 
touching  it. 

Diu-ing  the  three  first  centimes,  the  communion 
table  appears  to  have  been  a  plain  moveable  table, 
covered  with  a  white  cloth,  and  standing,  not  close 
to  the  wall  of  the  church,  but  at  such  a  distance  from 
it  as  to  be  surrounded  by  the  guests.  No  doubt,  at 
an  early  period,  the  tenn  altar  came  to  be  used  to 
designate  the  commimion  table.  Ignatius,  Irenaeus, 
Origen,  and  Tertulhan  use  the  word  in  this  applica- 
tion ;  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  these  and  the 
other  early  writers  employ  the  -n'ords  table  and  altar 
indiscriminately.  Anciently  there  appears  never  to 
have  been  more  than  one  altar  in  a  church.  Thus 
one  bishop  and  one  altar  in  a  chiu-eh  is  the  well- 
known  aphorism  of  Ignatius.  To  tliis  custom  the 
Greek  church  have  unifonnly  adhered.  But  to  such 
an  extent  has  the  Latin  chmxh  departed  from  the 
sirapUcity  of  early  times,  that  in  St.  Peter's  church 
at  Rome,  there  are  no  fewer  than  twenty-tive  altars, 
besides  the  great  or  high  altar,  which  is  no  less  than 
twenty-five  feet  square,  with  a  cross  twenty-five 
inches  long  upon  it. 

ALTAR  OF  BURNT-OFFERING.  From  the 
time  of  Moses  tiU  the  days  of  Solomon  this  altar  was 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  outer  coiu't  of  the  taber- 
nacle :  Exod.  xl.  29,  "  And  he  put  the  altar  of 
bumt-ofi'ering  by  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 
tent  of  the  congregation,  and  offered  upon  it  the 
bumt-oftering  and  the  meat-oflering;  as  the  Lord 
commanded  Moses."  It  was  a  kind  of  coil'er,  three 
cubits  high,  five  long,  and  five  broad,  made  of 
shittim-wood,  generally  supposed  to  be  either  the 
acacia  or  the  cedar,  and  the  same  wood  from  which 
the  mummy  cases  have  been  foiined.  The  lower 
part  of  the  altar  rested  on  four  feet,  and  on  their 
sides  grates  of  brass  tlirough  which  the  blood 
of  the  victim  flowed  out.     The  sides  of  the  upper 


part  of  the  altar  were  of  wood  covered  with  bra.s9, 
and  the  interior  space  was  filled  with  earth  upon 
which  the  fire  was  kindled.  The  four  comers  of  the 
altar  resembled  horns,  projecting  upwards;  and  hence 
we  often  find  in  Old  Testament  Scripture  the  expres- 
sion horns  of  the  altar.  At  the  four  corners  were 
rings,  through  which  staves  were  passed  for  the  pur 
pose  of  carrj'ing  it  from  place  to  place.  It  was 
reached  on  the  south  side  by  ascending  a  mound  oi 
earth.  The  uses  of  the  altar  of  bumt-ofl'ering  are 
thus  described  in  the  law  of  Moses,"  Lev.  vi.  8 — 13, 
"  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Command 
Aaron  and  his  sons,  sajTiig,  This  is  the  law  of  the 
bumt-oflering :  It  is  the  bumt-oH'ering,  because  of 
the  biunlng  upon  the  altar  all  night  until  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  tu-e  of  the  altar  shall  be  burning  in  it. 
And  the  priest  shall  put  on  his  linen  garment,  and 
his  linen  breeches  shall  he  put  upon  his  fiesh,  and 
take  up  the  ashes  wliich  the  tire  hath  consumed  with 
the  biUTit-ofl'ering  on  the  altar,  and  he  shall  put  thera 
beside  the  altar.  And  he  shall  put  off  his  garments 
and  put  on  other  gaiinents,  and  carry  forth  the  ashes 
without  the  camp  unto  a  clean  place.  And  the  tiire 
upon  the  altar  shall  be  burning  in  it ;  it  shall  not  be 
put  out :  and  the  priest  shall  bum  wood  on  it  every 
morning,  and  lay  the  biumt-oflering  in  order  upon  it; 
and  he  shall  bum  thereon  the  fat  of  the  peace-offer- 
ings. The  fire  shall  ever  be  bm-ning  upon  the  altar, 
it  shall  never  go  out."  The  furniture  belonging  to 
the  altar  consisted  of  urns  for  carrj'ing  away  the 
ashes,  shovels  for  collecting  them,  skins  for  receiving 
and  sprinkling  the  blood  of  the  \'ictims,  tongs  for 
turning  the  parts  of  the  victims  in  the  fire  ;  censers 
for  burning  incense,  and  other  instruments  of  brass. 
The  fire  on  the  altar  of  biuTit-oflering  was  considered 
sacred,  and  was  therefore  to  be  kept  constantly 
burning.  On  the  altar  of  bumt-ofi'ering  the  sacri- 
fices of  lambs  and  bullocks  were  burnt,  especially  a 
lamb  ever}'  morning  at  the  third  hour,  answering  to 
nine  o'clock  of  our  time,  and  a  lamb  every  afternoon, 
at  the  lunth  hour,  answering  to  tlu-ee  o'clock.  It  is 
thought  that  the  altar  of  bui-nt-oflering,  both  in  the 
tabernacle  and  the  temple,  had  the  lower  part  of  the 
hollow  filled  up  either  with  earth  or  stones,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  injunction,  Exod.  xx.  24, 25.  Jose- 
phus  says  that  the  altar  used  in  his  time  at  the 
temple  was  of  imhewn  stone,  and  that  no  iron  tool 
had  been  employed  in  its  construction. 

This  altar  was  regarded  as  an  asylum,  or  place  of 
protection,  to  which  criminals  who  were  pursued 
were  accustomed  to  resort.  On  this  subject  Professor 
Bush  remarks,  in  his  valuable  '  Notes  on  Exodus : 
"  This  use  of  the  altar  as  a  place  of  refuge  seems  to 
be  intimately  connected  with  the  horns  by  which  it 
was  distinguished.  The  culprit  who  fled  to  it  seized 
hold  of  its  horns,  and  it  was  from  thence  that  Joab 
was  diagged  and  slain.  Now  the  horn  was  one  of 
the  most  indubitable  symbols  of  power,  as  we  leani 
from  the  frequent  employment  of  it  in  tliis  sense  by 
the  sacred  writers.     In  Uab.  ill.  4,  for  instance  it  is 
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said,  •  lie  Iiad  horns  coming  out  of  his  hand,  and 
there  was  the  hiding  of  his  power  '  The  '  horn  of 
David '  is  the  power  and  dominion  of  Dand  ■  and 
Christ  is  called  a '  horn  of  salvation,'  from  his  being  a 
mighty  Saviour,  invested  with  royal  dignity,  and 
able  to  put  down  with  triumph  and  ease  all  his  ene- 
mies. It  is  probably  in  real,  through  latent  allusion 
to  the  horned  altar  and  its  pacifying  character  that 
God  says  througli  the  proplict,  Isa.  xxni.  5,  '  let 
him  take  hold  of  my  strength,  that  he  may  make 
peace  with  me;  and  he  shall  make  peace  with  me ; ' 
let  him  fly  to  tlie  horns  of  the  mystic  Altar,  and  find 
security  and  peace  in  that  reconciled  onnii])otcnce  of 
which  it  was  the  sign.  As  the  altar,  tlien,  is  pri- 
marily an  adumbration  of  Christ  in  his  mediatorial 
oftice,  the  bonis  may  very  suitably  denote  those  at- 
tributes of  his  character  which  as  symbols  they  are 
adapted  and  designed  to  shadow  forth.  As  the 
strength  of  all  lionied  animals,  that  strength  by  wliicli 
they  defend  themselves  and  their  young,  is  concen- 
trated mainly  in  tlieir  horns,  so,  in  the  ascription  of 
horns  to  Clirist,  we  recognise  the  symbol  of  that  divine 
potency  by  which  ho  is  able  to  subdue  all  tilings  to 
himself,  and  to  afibrd  complete  protection  to  his 
people.  In  accordance  with  this,  tlie  visions  of  the 
Apocalypse  represent  him  as  '  a  lamb  liaving  seven 
horns,'  as  the  mystic  insignia  of  that  irresistible 
power  with  which  he  elTects  the  discomfiture  of  his 
adversaries,  and  pushes  his  spiritual  conquests  over 
the  world.  This  view  of  the  typical  import  of  tlie 
altar  and  its  appendages  might  doubtless  be  much 
enlarged,  but  sutHcient  has  been  said  to  show,  that 
the  same  rich  signilicancy,  and  the  same  liappy  adap- 
tation, pervades  this,  as  reigns  through  every  other 
part  of  the  Jlosaic  ritual." 

The  altar  of  burnt-offering,  Uke  the  other  parts  of 
the  tabernacle  and  temple,  was  consecrated  with  holy 
oil,  which  being  wanting  in  the  second  temple,  was 
considered  as  detracting  from  its  holiness.  But  be- 
sides being  anointed  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
lioly  pLaces  and  vessels,  this  altar  was  sanctified  by  a 
peculiar  rite,  being  sprinkled  seven  times  with  the 
oil,  in  order  to  impart  a  greater  sanctity  to  it ;  and 
it  received  an  additional  holiness  by  an  expiatory 
sacrifice,  by  which  it  became  a  peculiarly  holy  place. 
No  sacrifices  otTered  upon  the  altar  could  be  accepted 
by  God  unless  the  altar  itself  was  made  holy.  This 
expiation  was  performed  by  Moses  sivcrificing  a  bul- 
lock, and  putting  some  of  the  blood  upon  the  horns 
of  the  altar  with  his  finger.  Wlien'thus  consecrated, 
the  altar  sanctified  aU  tliat  was  laid  upon  it.  Tliis 
expiatory  rite  was  continued  for  seven  days,  but 
u|)on  the  eighth,  firo  descended  from  heaven  and  con- 
sumed the  sacrifice  upon  the  altar.  This  lire  de- 
scended anew  upon  the  altar  in  the  time  of  Solomon ; 
and  it  was  constantly  fed  and  maintained  by  the 
priests,  day  and  ni.;ht,  without  being  allowed  to  be 
extinguished.  With  this  fire  all  the  Jewish  sacri- 
fices were  offered  that  w^ere  made  by  fire,  and  for 
using  other,  or,  as  it  is  called,  strange  fixe,  Nadab 


and  Abihu  were  consumed  by  fire  from  the  Lord. 
Some  of  the  Jewish  ^Titers  allege  that  this  fire  wa» 
extinguislied  in  tlie  days  of  Manasseh  ;  but  the  more 
general  opinion  among  them  is,  that  it  continued  till 
the  destruction  of  the  first  temple  by  the  Chaldeans, 
after  which  it  was  never  restored.  See  BuRNT- 
OiFi:  RING — Sac  rikic  k. 

ALTAK  OF  INCENSE.  It  was  situated  be- 
tween the  table  of  shew-brcad  and  the  golden  candle- 
sticks, towards  the  veil  which  enclosed  the  Holy  of 
Holies.  This  altar  was  constructed,  like  the  altar  of 
bumt-offering  already  described,  of  sliittim-wood, 
one  cubit  long,  one  cubit  broad,  and  two  cubits  high. 
It  was  ornamented  at  the  four  comers,  and  overlaid 
throughout  with  leaves  of  gold ;  lience  it  was  called 
the  golden  altar.  The  upper  sm-face  was  surroimded 
by  a  border,  and  on  each  of  the  two  sides  were  fas- 
tened, at  equal  distances,  two  rings,  through  whicli 
were  passed  two  rods  of  gold,  for  conveying  it  from 
one  place  to  another.  Incense  was  offered  on  tliis 
altar  daily,  morning  and  evening. 

Incense  altars  appear  in  the  most  ancient  Egyp- 
tian [laintLngs,  and  the  Israelites  having  been  required 
to  compoimd  the  incense  after  the  art  of  the  apothe- 
cary or  perfumer,  it  seems  to  be  implied  that  such  an 
art  was  already  practised,  having  been  introduced 
probably  from  Egypt.  We  leani  from  Plutarch,  that 
the  Egjijtians  offered  incense  to  the  sun.  But  this 
custom  was  far  from  being  limited  to  I'^gypt ;  it  evi- 
dently pervaded  all  the  religions  of  antiqiuty,  and 
may  possibly  have  been  practised  in  antediluvian 
times.  The  explanation  of  Maimonides,  like  many 
other  of  the  Itabbinical  comments,  falls  far  short  oi 
the  truth,  when  he  says  that  incense  was  burnt  in 
the  Tabernacle  to  counteract  the  offensive  smell  of 
the  sacrifices.  The  design  of  the  Divine  appoint- 
ment was  of  a  much  higher  and  holier  character. 
Incense  was  a  symbol  of  prayer,  as  is  evident  from 
various  passages  of  Holy  Scripture.  Thus  Psal. 
cxU.  2,  "  Let  my  prayer  be  set  forth  before  thee  as 
incense  ;  and  the  liftuig  up  of  my  hands  as  the  even- 
ing sacrifice  ;"  Rev.  v.  8,  "  And  when  he  had  taken 
the  book,  the  four  beasts  and  four  and  twenty  elders 
fell  down  before  the  Lamb,  having  ever)'  one  of  them 
harps,  and  golden  vials  full  of  odours,  which  are  the 
prayers  of  saints;"  Rev.  viii.  3,  4,  "And  another 
angel  came  and  stood  at  the  altar,  having  a  golden 
censer ;  and  there  was  given  unto  him  much  in- 
cense, that  he  should  offer  it  with  the  prayers  of  all 
saints  upon  the  golden  altar  wluch  was  before  the 
throne.  And  the  smoke  of  the  incense,  which  came 
with  the  prayers  of  the  saints,  ascended  up  before 
God  out  of  the  angel's  hand."  On  this  view  of  the 
subject  the  golden  altar  and  the  incense  ascending 
from  it  evidently  shadowed  forth  the  intercessory 
office  of  Christ  in  heaven.  On  this  scriptural  ex- 
planation of  the  symbol.  Professor  Bush  remarks : 
"  As  the  brazen  altar  which  was  placed  without  the 
sanctuary  typified  his  sacrifice,  wliich  was  made  on 
earth,  so  the  altar  of  incense  stationed  witliin  tlip 
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sanctuary  represented  his  intercediiig  work  above, 
where  he  has  gone  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  God 
for  us,  and  where  his  intercession  is  as  sweet-smell- 
ing savour.  This  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  fact  tliat 
it  occupied  a  place — directly  before  the  mercy-seat 
— which  represented  the  appropriate  sphere  of  the 
Saviour's  present  mediatorial  fimctions.  Whatever 
service  was  performed  by  the  priests  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  Tabernacle  had  a  more  special  and  em- 
phatic reference  to  Clirist's  work  in  heaven  ;  where- 
as their  duties  in  the  outer  court  had  more  of  an 
earthly  bearing,  representing  the  oblations  which 
were  made  on  the  part  of  simiers,  and  on  belialf  of 
sinners,  to  the  holy  majesty  of  Jehovah.  As,  how- 
ever, scarcely  any  of  the  objects  or  rites  of  the  an- 
cient economy  had  an  exclusive  typical  import,  but 
combined  many  in  one,  so  in  the  present  case,  no- 
thing forbids  us  to  consider  the  prayers  and  devo- 
tions of  the  saints  as  also  sjTnbohcally  represented 
by  the  incense  of  the  golden  altar.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  do  pray  below  while  Christ  intercedes 
above  ;  their  prayers  mingle  with  his  ;  and  it  is  do- 
ing no  violence  to  the  s}-mbol  to  suppose  their 
Bpiritual  desires,  kindled  by  the  (ire  of  holy  love,  to 
be  significantly  set  forth  by  the  uprising  clouds  of  in- 
cense, which  every  morning  and  evening  tilled  the  holy 
place  of  the  sanctuary  with  its  grateful  perfume." 

No  incense  was  to  be  burnt  upon  this  altar  but 
what  was  prescribed  by  God  himself.  No  biu-nt- 
offering,  nor  meat-oifering,  nor  drink- ofiering  was  to 
come  upon  it ;  only  once  a  year  the  High  Priest, 
upon  tlie  great  day  of  atonement,  was  to  go  with  the 
I  blood  of  the  sLn-oflering  into  the  most  Holy  Place 
and  sprinkle  it  before  the  mercy-seat ;  then  he  was 
directed  to  come  out  into  the  sanctuarj',  and  there 
[Hit  the  blood  upon  the  horns  of  the  altar  of  incense, 
and  sprinkle  it  with  his  finger  seven  times.  This 
ordinance  plainly  intimated,  that  all  the  services 
|iertbrmed  at  the  altar  of  incense  were  imperfect, 
that  the  altar  itself  had  contracted  a  degree  of  impu- 
rity from  the  sinfidness  of  those  who  ministered 
there,  and  that  even  the  very  odours  of  the  daily  in- 
cense needed  to  be  sweetened  and  rendered  accepta- 
ble to  God,  by  being  mingled  with  the  savour  of  the 
blood  of  sprinkUng.     See  Incense. 

ALTAR-CLOTH.  The  communion-table  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  church  was  covered  with  a  plain 
linen-cloth.  But  sometimes  the  covering  was  of  richer 
materials.  Palladius,  as  we  learn  from  Bingliam, 
Bpeaks  of  some  of  the  Roman  ladies  who  bequeathed 
then-  silks  to  make  coverings  forthe  altar.  And  Theo- 
doret  says  of  Constantine,  that  he  gave  a  piece  of  rich 
tapestry  for  the  altar  of  his  new-buUt  church  of  Je- 
rusalem. Altars  in  modem  times  are  usually  covered 
in  time  of  divine  service  with  a  carpet  of  silk,  or 
other  material ;  but  in  the  time  of  communion,  with 
a  clean  linen  cloth.  In  Romish  chiu'ches  on  Good 
Friday  the  altar  is  covered  with  black  cloth  in  token 
of  mourning  for  the  death  of  the  Redeemer. 

ALTAR-PIECE,  a  painting  placed  over  the  altar. 


This  is  a  comparatively  modem  practice ;  but  ic 
Romish  churches,  particidarly  in  Roman  Catholic 
countries,  paintings  of  Scripture  scenes  or  incidents, 
by  the  most  eminent  artists,  are  used  as  altar  pieces. 
The  same  custom  has  crept  into  some  Protestant 
churches.  In  the  Church  of  England,  for  instance, 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  paintings  hung  above 
the  altar,  although  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  other 
parts  of  the  church.  The  English  Reformers  were 
violently  opposed  to  the  practice,  and  during  tlie 
reign  of  Elizabeth  a  royal  proclamation  was  issued 
prohibiting  the  use  of  either  paintings  or  images  in 
churches.  The  early  Christians  were  entire  stran- 
gers to  such  a  custom,  which  appears,  indeed,  to  be 
imknown  during  the  three  first  centuries.  In  the 
coimcU  of  Eliberis  in  Spain,  a.  d.  305,  it  was  decreed 
that  pictures  ought  not  to  be  in  churches,  lest  that 
winch  is  worshipped  and  adored  be  painted  upon  the 
walls.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  towards  the  close 
of  the  fomth  century,  pictiu-es  of  saints  and  martyrs 
began  to  appear  in  the  churches.  Yet  even  then 
they  were  decidedly  discountenanced  by  the  Catho- 
lic church,  for  Augustine  says,  the  church  con 
demned  them  as  ignorant,  and  superstitious,  and 
self-^villed  persons,  and  daily  endeavoured  to  correct 
them  as  untoward  cluldi-en. 

At  first  pictm-es  were  introduced  into  churches 
simply  for  the  sake  of  ornament.  Accordingly,  por- 
traits of  Ii\ing  persons,  as  well  as  of  the  dead,  had 
their  place  in  the  church.  But  the  superstitious 
practice  of  paying  reUgious  homage  to  the  paintings 
on  the  walls  of  churches  gradually  found  its  way 
among  the  people ;  yet  it  was  never  approved  till 
the  second  council  of  Nice,  A.  D.  787,  passed  a  de- 
cree in  favour  of  it.  Gregory  the  Great,  while  he 
defended  the  use  of  pictures  in  churches,  as  inno- 
cent and  useful  for  instruction  of  the  \Tilgar,  equal 
ly  condemns  the  worshipping  and  bowing  down 
before  them.  The  council  of  Constantinople  held 
A.  D.  754,  and  consisting  of  three  hundred  and  thir- 
ty-eight bishops,  cliiefly  of  the  Eastern  churches, 
condemned  the  practice,  and  when  the  second  coun- 
cil of  Nice,  as  we  have  seen,  approved  it,  their  de- 
crees were  rejected  by  all  the  "Western  world,  with 
the  exception  of  the  popes  of  Rome.  The  council 
of  Frankfort  in  Germany,  the  coimcil  of  Paris  in 
France,  and  some  other  coimcils  in  Britain,  agreed 
unanimously  to  condemn  them,  and  for  some  hun- 
dred years  after,  the  worship  of  images  was  not  re- 
ceived in  any  of  these  three  nations.  Gradually, 
however,  the  practice  of  introducing  pictiu'es  into 
chm-ches  got  a  footing  even  there.  Pictures  of  our 
Saviour,  Madonnas,  and  pictures  of  saints  and  martjTS 
became  almost  universal.  The  Reformation  gave  a 
check  to  the  practice,  but  even  at  this  hoiu-  Romish 
churches,  and  even  many  Anglican  churches,  attach 
great  importance  to  the  altar-piece,  not  so  much  as 
an  ornament,  but  as  an  incentive  and  encouragement 
to  the  practice  of  the  invocation  of  saints. — See 
Lmages — Invocation. 
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ALTAR-RAILS.  The  part  of  tlie  church  where 
the  communion-table  or  altar  stood,  in  the  ancient 
churches,  was  divided  from  the  rest  of  the  church  by 
rails.  Euscbius  says  the  rails  were  of  wood,  curi- 
ously and  artiticially  -wrought  in  the  form  of  net- 
work, to  make  the  enclosure  inaccessible  to  the  mul- 
titude. These  the  Latins  cjill  cancelli,  and  hence  our 
English  word  chancel.  According  to  Sjiiesius,  to 
lay  hold  of  the  rails  is  equivalent  to  taking  sanc- 
tuary or  refuge  .at  the  altar.  Altar-rails  are  almost 
miiformly  found  in  Episcopal  churches  in  England. 

ALTAK-SCKEEN.  The  partition  between  the 
altar  and  the  lady-chapel,  seen  in  large  churches. 

ALTENASOCIllTES,  a  sect  of  the  Moham- 
medans, which  are  also  called  Muna'<iclnte.-<,  both 
names  liaving  a  reference  to  their  belief  in  the  doc- 
trine propounded  by  Pythagoras  as  to  the  transmi- 
gration of  .'■ouls.    See  Tkansmkjkation. 

ALUMBKADOS  (Spanish,  the  enlightened).  See 
Illuminati. 

ALUZZA,  an  idol  of  the  ancient  Ai-abians,  wor- 
shipped by  the  Koraischites,  and  which  Mohammed 
destroyed  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  Ilegira.  Some 
Bupi)ose  it  to  have  been  a  tree,  called  the  Egyptian 
thoni  or  acacia,"  or  at  least  worshipped  midcr  that 
form. 

ALYSIUS  (Festival  of),  observed  by  the  Greek 
Church  on  the  IGth  of  January. 

AMALEKITES  (Kki.igion  of  the).  The  Ama- 
lekites  were  a  people  of  remote  antiquity,  inhabit- 
mg  Arabia  Peti-sea,  between  the  Dead  sea  and  the 
Red  sea.  They  are  said  in  Numb.  xiii.  29,  to  "  dwell 
in  the  land  of  the  South."  They  are  spoken  of  so 
early  as  the  days  of  Abraham,  and,  accordingly,  it  is 
highly  probable  tliat  there  was  a  peojjle  bearing  this 
name  long  before  the  time  of  Amalek,  the  son  of 
Eliphaz,  and  grandson  of  Esau,  from  whom  they  are 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  descended.  The  Ara- 
bians have  a  tratlition,  that  the  Amalek  here  refer- 
red to  was  a  son  of  Ham,  and  grandson  of  Noah. 
This  supposition  certainly  agrees  better  than  the 
other  with  the  description  of  them  by  Balaam,  as 
"the  first  of  the  nations"  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
In  the  marginal  reading  of  our  larger  Bibles,  it  is 
rendered  "  the  first  of  the  nations  that  warred  against 
Israel."  Le  Clerc,  in  his  version,  calls  them  "  the  first 
fruits  of  the  nations,"  by  whicli  in  his  '  Commentary' 
he  understands  them  to  have  been  the  most  ancient 
and  powerful  nation  of  those  which  were  descended 
from  Abraham  and  Lot.  If  descended  from  Esau 
it  is  probable  that  they  would  be  acquainted  at  an 
early  period  of  their  liistory  with  the  religion  of 
Abraham.  But  at  a  later  period  they  appear  to  have 
fallen  into  idolatry,  and  from  their  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood to  Idumea,  they  were  liable  to  follow  the 
same  idolatrous  practices  with  that  country.  We 
tind,  accordingly,  that  wliile  Josephus  mentions  their 
idols,  the  Scriptures  si)cak  of  them  as  the  idols  of 
Mount  Seir.     See  Edomites  (Religion  of  the). 

AMALRICIANS.      Amalric  of    Bena,   a  cele- 


brated dialectician  and  theologian  of  Paris,  was  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  representatives  of  the  I'an- 
theistic  sy.stem  in  the  Middle  Ages.  He  was  a  native 
of  Bena,  a  country  town  in  the  province  of  Chartres. 
While  engaged  in  teaching  theology  at  Paris,  his  fame 
attracted  many  pupils  around  him.  His  opinions  were 
derived  to  a  great  extent  from  tlie  study  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Aristotle  ;  but  the  heretical  doctrines  which 
he  promulgated  were  not  long  in  calling  fortli  vio- 
lent opposition.  The  University  of  Paris  fonnally 
condemned  them  in  A.  D.  1204.  Amalric,  however, 
went  personally  to  Rome,  and  appealed  from  the  de- 
cision of  the  University  to  Pope  Innocent  HI.,  who, 
in  1207,  confirmed  the  sentence,  and,  in  obedience  to 
his  Holiness,  the  heretic  returned  to  Paris,  and  re- 
cjmted  his  opinions.  The  severe  treatment  he  had 
experienced  preyed  upon  his  mind,  and  in  1209  he 
died  of  a  broken  heart.  In  the  same  year,  at  n 
council  held  at  Paris,  his  followers  were  condemned, 
and  ten  of  them  publicly  burnt  before  the  gate  of 
the  city.  In  spite  of  tlie  recantation  he  had  made 
when  alive,  the  bones  of  Amalric  were  disinterred, 
and,  having  been  committed  to  the  flames,  his  ashes 
were  scattered  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven. 

The  heretical  tenets  of  Amalric  were  simply  a  fol- 
lowing out  of  the  Pantheistic  system  of  Scotus  Erigena. 
The  fundamental  jirinciple  was,  that  all  things  are  but 
one,  that  is,  God ;  or  as  it  is  stjited  by  one  of  the 
immediate  followers  of  Anialric,  David  de  Diiiant, 
God  is  the  original  matter  of  all  things.  In  him- 
self invisible,  the  Almighty  Being  is  beheld  only  in 
the  creatures,  as  the  light  is  not  seen  in  itself,  but  in 
the  objects  enlightened.  Not  only  the  forms  of  things, 
but  also  their  matter  proceeded  from  God,  and  would 
all  revert  back  into  God.  The  manifestation  of 
Deity  is  brought  about  by  incaniation ;  at  diti'erent 
periods  God  has  manifested  himself.  The  power 
and  manifestation  of  the  Father  were  displayed  in 
Old  Testament  times ;  the  power  and  manifestation 
of  the  Son  m  New  Testament  times  onward  during 
twelve  centuries  of  that  dispensation ;  and  in  the 
thirteenth  centiuy,  when  Amalric  and  his  followers 
appeared,  the  power  and  manifestation  of  the  Holy 
Sjjirit  were  alleged  to  take  their  commencement,  in 
which  time  the  sacraments  and  all  external  worship 
were  to  be  abolished.  At  this  point,  in  this  strange 
system,  the  individual  boUever  is  represented  as  pos- 
sessing in  himself  the  consciousness  that  he  is  the 
incarnation  of  the  Spirit,  or  as  Amalric  expresses 
it,  that  he  knows  and  feels  himself  to  be  a  member 
of  Christ,  just  as  every  believer  has  already  sufl'ered 
with  Christ  the  death  of  the  cross.  Thus  the  out- 
ward forms  of  the  earlier  dispensation  disappear  in  the 
age  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  New  Testament  loses  its 
importance  ;  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  well 
as  external  rites  and  ceremonies  of  every  kind,  be- 
come altogether  unnecessary.  Anialric  declared  the 
Pojie  to  be  Antichrist,  and  the  Chm-ch  of  Rome  to 
be  Babylon.  The  resiu-rection  of  the  body  he  ex- 
plained spiritually,  as  a  rising  again  to  nevmess  of 
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life  by  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Heaven  was, 
in  his  view,  simply  a  perfect  knowledge  of  God,  and 
hell  a  perfect  knowledge  of  sin. 

The  followers  of  Amalric  were  men  of  excellent 
character,  but  strongly  speculative  minds.  They 
endured  persecution  with  calmness  and  fortitude. 
David  de  Dinant,  who  composed  several  works,  em- 
bodying the  opinions  of  his  master,  was  compelled 
to  dee  from  Paris,  to  save  liis  life.  The  council  of 
Paris  not  contented  with  condemning  Amalric,  pro- 
hibited also  the  reading  and  expounding  of  those 
works  of  Aristotle  from  wliich  he  bad  (kawn  his  pe- 
culiar views.  This  decree  was  confirmed  by  the 
fourth  council  of  Lateran.  Tlie  doctrines  of  this 
sect  were  preached  openly  by  William  of  Aria,  a 
goldsmith,  wlio  proclaimed  the  coming  of  judgment 
upon  a  corrupt  church,  and  the  evolution  of  the  new 
period  of  the  Holy  Ghost  that  was  now  at  hand. 
Bernard,  a  priest,  went  so  far  in  his  pantheistic 
views,  as  to  allege  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  au- 
thorities to  bum  him,  since  so  far  as  he  existed,  he 
was  a  part  of  God  himself.  The  doctrines  of  the 
Amalricians  were  successfully  confuted  by  the  most 
distinguished  scholastic  theologians.  Albertus  Mag- 
nus and  Thomas  Aquinas  showed,  by  the  most  ela- 
borate arguments,  that  the  ill-concealed  Pantheism 
inculcated  both  by  Amalric  and  David  de  Dinant 
was  utterly  inconsistent  with  enlightened  views  of 
the  nature  of  God.     See  Pantheism. 

AMALTHjEA,  one  of  the  Sybils  (which  see), 
whom  Lactantius  regards  as  the  Cumsean  Sibyl, 
who  is  said  to  have  sold  to  Tarquinius  Priscus,  king 
of  Rome,  the  celebrated  Sibylline  books  containing 
the  Roman  destinies.  The  books  were  nine  in  num- 
ber, and  for  the  whole  she  demanded  three  hundi-ed 
pieces  of  gold  as  the  lowest  price  at  which  she  wouJd 
part  with  them.  The  king  refused  to  purchase  them, 
and  Amalthjea  leaving  the  royal  presence,  burnt 
three  of  the  bonl.-.s.  and  returned,  offering  to  sell  the 
remaining  six  at  the  same  price  as  Defore.  This  of- 
fer was  also  denied,  when  she  again  left  and  burnt 
three  more,  demanding  the  same  price  for  the  three 
that  were  left.  Tarquin  was  so  much  surprised  at 
the  conduct  of  the  woman,  that  after  consulting  with 
the  augurs,  he  purchased  them  at  the  price  demand- 
ed. These  precious  volumes  were  said  to  contam 
the  future  fortunes  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  they 
were  never  considted  but  on  the  occasion  of  some 
pubHc  calamity.     See  Sibylline  Books. 

AMALTHEIA,  the  nurse  of  the  mfant  Zeus, 
after  his  birth  in  Crete.  The  name  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  word  amelgein, 
to  milk  or  suckle,  Amaltheia  being  according  to 
some  traditions  the  goat  which  nursed  the  infant 
Jove ;  for  which  ser^dce  she  was  rewarded  by  being 
placed  among  the  stai-s.  Others  suppose  her  to  have 
been  a  daughter  of  Melissus,  king  of  Crete,  who 
Buckled  Jove  with  goat's  milk ;  and  on  one  occasion 
the  young  god  having  broken  off  one  of  the  horns  of 
the  goat,  he  bestowed  upon  it  the  power  of  being 


filled  with  whatever  its    possessor   might    desire. 

Hence  the  origin  of  the  cornucopia,  or  horn  of 
plenty,  which  is  so  often  mentioned  in  the  stories  of 
ancient  Greece. 

AMARAPURA,  a  Budliist  sect  in  Ceylon,  which 
arose  about  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. It  seems  to  have  originated  from  Burmah, 
and  is  now  considerably  extended  in  its  influence,  in- 
cluding priests  of  all  castes.  The  object  of  this  sect 
is  to  bring  back  the  doctrines  of  Budhism  to  their 
pristine  purity,  by  disentangling  them  from  ca.ste, 
polytheism,  and  other  coiTuptions.  They  have  made 
considerable  progi'ess,  more  especially  in  Sallragan, 
which  a  native  writer,  quoted  by  Mr.  Hardy,  tells 
us,  "  may  at  present  be  regarded  as  the  seat  of  tliis 
refoimation."  The  same  writer  gives  the  following 
distmct  statement  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  sect 
as  they  at  present  exhibit  themselves  in  Ceylon. 
"  1.  They  publicly  preach  against  the  doctrines  of 
Hinduism,  and  do  not  invoke  the  Hindu  gods  at  the 
recitation  of  pirit  (a  mode  of  exorcism).  2.  They 
give  ordination  to  aU  castes,  associating  with  them 
indiscriminately,  and  preach  against  the  secular  oc- 
cupations of  the  Siamese  priests,  such  as  practising 
physic  and  astrology.  None  of  their  fraternity  are 
allowed  to  follow  such  practices  on  pain  of  excom- 
munication. 3.  They  do  not  acknowledge  the  au- 
thority of  the  royal  edicts,  that  they  have  anything 
to  do  with  their  religion  ;  neither  do  they  acknow- 
ledge the  Budhist  hierarchy.  4.  They  do  not  fol- 
low the  observances  of  the  Pas^-Budhas,  unless 
sanctioned  by  Gdfama.  They  do  not,  therefore,  re- 
cite a  benediction  at  the  receiWng  of  food  or  any  othei 
offering.  5.  They  do  not  use  two  seats  nor  employ 
two  priests  when  bana  (the  sacred  ^^Titings)  is  read, 
nor  quaver  the  voice,  as  not  being  authorised  by 
Budha.  6.  They  expound  and  preach  the  Winaya 
(a  portion  of  the  sacred  -mitings)  to  the  laity,  whilst 
the  Siamese  read  it  only  to  the  priests,  and  then 
only  a  few  passages,  with  closed  doors.  7.  They 
pcri'onn  a  ceremony  equivalent  to  confirmation  a 
number  of  years  after  ordination,  whilst  the  Siiunese 
perfoi-m  it  immediately  after.  8.  They  lay  great 
stress  on  the  merits  of  the  p.-in-pinkania,  or  feast  of 
lamps,  which  they  pcriorm  during  the  whole  night, 
without  any  kind  of  preaching  or  reading ;  whereas 
the  Siamese  kindle  only  a  few  lamps  in  the  evening 
and  repeat  bana  until  the  morning.  9.  The  Amara- 
puras  difl'er  from  the  Siamese  by  having  both  the 
shoulders  covered  with  a  peculiar  role  of  robe  under 
the  armpit,  and  by  leaving  the  eyebrows  unshorn. 
As  Pali  literature  is  very  assiduously  cultivated  bj* 
the  Amarapuras,  in  order  that  they  may  expose  the 
errors  and  comqitions  of  their-  opponents,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  breach  between  the  two  sects  will 
become  wider  as  time  advances." 

AMATHUSIA,  a  surname  of  Aphrodite  or  Ve- 
nus, which  is  derived  from  the  town  of  Amathus  in 
Cyprus,  where  she  was  anciently  worshijiped. 

'aJIAWATURA,  a  book  of  legends  in  Singlm- 
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lese,  recording  cliiclly  the  wondrous  deeds  of  Gota- 
ma  Biidha.     See  IJuuiiA. 

AMBAUVALIA  (from  ambiendis  arvia,  going 
round  the  ticlds),  a  ceremony  perfoi-mcd  among  tlie 
ancient  Romans,  with  the  \'iew  of  iirocuring  from  tlie 
gods  a  plentiful  liarvest.  A  sacrilice  was  otVcred  to 
Ceres,  but  before  doing  so,  the  victims,  consisting  of 
a  sow,  a  sheep,  and  a  bull,  were  led  amid  a  vast  con- 
course of  peasants  round  the  com  fields  in  iiroccs- 
sion.  The  ambarvalla  were  sometimes  private  and 
managed  by  the  master  of  a  family,  and  sometimes 
public  and  performed  by  ])riests  who  were  called 
fratres  arraleg,  or  field  brothers.  This  festival  was 
lield  twice  in  the  year,  at  the  end  of  January  say 
some,  in  April  say  others ;  and  for  the  second  time 
in  July.  There  were  dirt'erent  forms  of  prayer  of- 
fered upon  this  occasion,  two  of  which  are  given  in 
Cato  cle  re  riftica.  A  custom  somewhat  similar,  but 
not  accompanied  with  sacrifice,  is  found  still  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  botli  I'^ngiand  and  Scotland  during  IJo- 
gation  week  (Saxon  Gan/j  dar/as,  days  of  going  or 
perambulation),  tliat  is,  on  one  of  the  three  days 
before  Holy  Thursday,  or  the  Feast  of  our  Lord's 
/Vscension.    See  Ascension  Day. 

AMBASIATOR.    See  Apocrisarius. 

AMBO,  a  kind  of  platfonn  or  eminence  in  the 
primitive  Christian  chm-ches,  con-esponding  to  om- 
reading-desk  or  pidpit.  It  was  a  place  made  on 
purpose  for  the  readers  and  singers,  and  such  of  the 
clergy  as  ministered  in  the  first  service,  called  7nissa 
catecliumenorum.  It  appears  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  Gr.  anabainein,  to  go  up,  because  it  was 
reached  by  ascending  a  few  steps.  Cyprian  calls  it.pul- 
pilum  and  tribunal  ecclesia,  and  explains  the  use  of  it 
to  be  a  reading-desk,  because  there  the  Gospels  and 
Epistles  were  read  to  the  people.  The  singers  also 
seem  to  have  been  stationed  m  it,  or  perhaps  in  a  sepa- 
rate ambo;  hence  the  council  of  Laodicea  forbids  all 
others  to  sing  in  the  church  except  the  canonical 
singers,  who  went  up  into  the  ambo  and  sung  by  book. 
Here  also  were  read  the  diptychs,  or  books  of  com- 
memoration, and  it  was  often  the  place  from  which 
sermons  were  preached.  All  public  notices,  letters 
missive,  and  documents  of  public  interest,  were  read 
from  the  ambo. 

AMBROSE  ST.  (Festival  of),  celebrated  by 
the  Greek  chiu-ch  on  the  7th  December.  It  is  one  of 
those  festivals,  the  obser\-ance  of  which  is  obligatory 
on  the  monks  only. 

AMBROSE  ST.  in  the  WOOD  (Order  of). 
The  monks  of  this  order  were  anciently  called  Bar- 
nabites,  but  the  institution  ha\Tng  fallen  into  a  de- 
clining state,  was  thought  to  need  revival.  Accord- 
ingly, in  A.  D.  1431,  three  gentlemen  belonging  to 
Milan  re-established  the  order  in  a  solitary  grove, 
where  Bishop  Ambrose  had  been  accustomed  to 
spend  much  time  in  contemplation  and  study.  Hence 
the  order  afterwards  received  the  name  of  St.  Am- 
brose in  the  Wood.  They  used  the  Ambrosian 
Office  instead  of  the  Romish  ritual.  Cardinal  Charles 


Borromeo  reformed  the  order  a  second  time.  Thej 
follow  the  rule  of  St.  Austin,  and  wear  a  dark  red- 
dish habit. 

AMBROSIA,  the  food  of  the  gods,  accordiDg  to 
the  ancient  heathen  poets.  Ovid  says  that  the 
horses  of  the  sun  feed  on  Ambrosia  instead  of  grass. 

AMBROSIAN  LITURGY,  a  i>aiticular  oflice 
or  form  of  worship  used  in  the  church  of  Milan,  and 
[ircpared  by  Ambrose,  archbishop  of  Milan,  in  the 
fourth  century.  Originally  each  churcli  had  its  par- 
ticular oflice,  according  to  which  its  service  was  con- 
ducted ;  and  even  after  the  Pope  had  appointed  the 
Roman  Missal,  or  as  some  enthusiastic  Romanists 
have  termed  it,  "  the  Liturgy  of  St.  Peter,"  to  be 
used  in  all  the  Western  Churches,  the  church  of 
Milan  sheltered  itself  under  the  high  authority  of  St. 
Ambrose,  and  the  Ambro.tian  Ritual  accordingly  was 
used  in  the  diocese  of  Milan  do\vn  to  a  recent  period, 
if  not  occasionally  still  used  in  its  celebrated  cathe 
di-al,  instead  of  the  Romish  Ritual.     See  Missal. 

AMBULIA,  a  surname  under  which  the  Spartans 
worshipped  Atliena. 

AMBULII,  a  surname  applied  by  the  Spartans  to 
the  Dioscuri. 

AMBULIUS,  a  surname  of  Zeus  employed  by  the 
Spartans. 

AMKDIANS  (Lat.  amantes  Deum,  loving  God,  or 
amati  Deo,  beloved  by  God),  an  order  of  monks  in 
Italy,  established  in  A.  D.  1400.  They  wore  grey 
clothes  and  wooden  shoes,  and  girt  themselves  round 
the  middle  with  a  cord.  They  had  twenty-eight 
convents  in  Italy,  but  Pope  Pius  V.  united  thoni 
partly  with  the  Cistercian  order,  and  partly  with 
that  of  the  Soccolanti  or  wearers  of  wooden  shoes. 

AMEN  (Heb.  truly,  so  is  it,  so  let  it  be),  a  word 
which  is  employed  at  the  close  of  a  sentence  or  state- 
ment to  denote  acquiescence  in  tlie  truth  of  what  ia 
asserted,  or,  in  case  of  prayer,  the  response  of  the 
worshipper,  indicating  his  cordial  approval  of  the 
petitions  ofi'ered,  and  his  earnest  desii-e  that  they 
may  be  heard  and  answered.  It  is  also  used  at  the 
conclusion  of  a  doxolog)' :  Rom.  ix.  5,  "  Wliose  are 
the  fathers,  and  of  whom  as  concerning  the  flesh 
Clirist  came,  who  is  over  all,  God  blessed  for  ever 
iVmen."  That  the  people  were  wont  to  subjoin  their 
Amen,  whether  audibly  or  mentally,  to  the  prayer  ol 
the  minister,  appears  plain  from  1  Cor.  xiv.  IG, 
"  Else  when  thou  shalt  bless  with  the  spirit,  how 
shall  he  that  occupieth  the  room  of  the  milcamed 
say  Amen  at  thy  giving  of  thanks,  seeing  he  under- 
standeth  not  what  thou  saj-est."  Justin  Martyr  is  the 
fii'st  of  the  fathers  who  speaks  of  the  use  of  this  response 
on  the  part  of  the  people.  In  speaking  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  he  says,  that  at  the  close  of  the  benediction 
and  prayer,  the  whole  assembly  respond  Amen. 
Tertullian,  however,  alleges  that  none  but  the  faith- 
ful were  allowed  to  join  in  the  response.  In  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  especially,  each 
communicant  was  required,  in  receiving  both  the 
bread  and  the  wine,  to  utter  a  loud  and  hearty  AmeL 
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and  at  tliu  close  of  the  consecration  prayer  the  whole 
assembly  gave  the  same  audible  response.  But  tliis 
practice  was  discontinued  after  the  sixth  century. 
At  the  administration  of  baptism,  also,  the  witnesses 
and  sponsors  uttered  tliis  response.  In  the  Greek 
church  it  was  customary  to  repeat  the  response  at 
every  clause  of  the  baptismal  foimula,  as  well  as  at 
the  close ;  thus,  "  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  Amen ; 
in  the  name  of  the  Son,  Amen  ;  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  Amen ;  both  now  and  for  ever,  world  without 
end,"  to  which  the  people  responded  "  Amen."  This 
practice  is  stiU  observed  by  the  Greek  church  in 
Russia.  The  repetitions  were  given  tlirice  with  re- 
ference to  the  three  persons  in  the  Trinity.  See 
Prayer. 

AMENTHUS,  the  abode  of  the  dead  among  the 
incient  Egj-ptians.  It  was  a  place  of  repentance 
and  amelioration,  to  prepare  them  for  a  better  condi- 
tion in  the  next  step  of  transmigration. 

AMERDAD,  the  name  used  to  denote,  in  the 
ancient  Persian  religion,  the  tutelar)'  genius  of  the 
1     vegetable  world,  and  of  flocks  and  lierds. 

AMICE,  a  piece  of  fine  linen  of  an  oblong  square 
shape,  used  as  a  sacerdotal  vestment  in  the  ancient 
Christian  church.  In  its  earUest  form,  it  simply 
covered  the  shoulders  and  neck,  but  afterwards  a 
hood  was  added  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  covering 
the  priest's  head,  imtil  he  came  to  the  altar,  when  it 
was  thro^Ti  back. 

AMIDAS,  one  of  the  two  principal  deities  wor- 
shipped by  the  inliabitants  of  Japan.  He  is  the 
sovereign  lord  and  absolute  governor  of  paradise,  the 
protector  of  hiunan  souls,  the  father  of  all  those  who 
are  to  partake  of  happiness,  and  the  saviour  of  all 
who  are  aecoimted  worthy  of  eternal  life.  It  is 
through  his  intercession  that  souls  obtain  a  remission 
of  their  sins  ;  and  if  the  priests  make  intercession  to 
Amidas  for  the  sinner,  and  the  relations  and  friends 
contribute  liberally  by  their  oblations  towards  the 
efficacy  of  the  prayers  of  the  priests,  Aanidas  has 
such  influence  over  Jemma,  the  stem  judge  of  hell, 
that  the  pains  of  the  damned  are  mitigated;  and 
they  are  sometimes  not  only  released  from  torment, 
but  allowed  to  return  to  tliis  world  again. 

Amidas  is  worshipped  under  a  peculiar  form. 
The  idol  is  on  horseback,  the  horse  having  seven 
heads,  and  the  figure  is  placed  on  a  stately  altar. 
The  head  of  the  idol  resembles  that  of  a  dog,  and  in 
his  hand  he  holds  a  gold  ring  or  circle,  which  he 
bites,  thereby,  as  Mr  Hurd  explains  it,  pointing  out 
that  he  is  eternal.  This  representation  seems  to  re- 
semble the  Egyptian  cu'cle  which  was  regarded  as  an 
emblem  of  time,  and  the  seven  heads  of  the  horse  on 
which  Amidas  is  moimted,  denoting  seven  thousand 
years,  render  it  highly  probable  that  tliis  deity  is  a 
hieroglyphic  of  tlie  revolution  of  ages.  In  some 
parts  of  the  island  he  is  represented  under  the  figure 
of  a  naked  young  man,  or  else  resembling  a  yoimg 
woman  in  the  face,  with  holes  in  liis  ears ;  in  others, 
he  appears  with  three  heads,  each  covered  with  a 


bonnet,  and  with  three  beards  which  meet  upon  his 
shoulders.  Some  of  the  enthusiastic  devotees  of  this 
god  go  so  far  as  even  to  sacrifice  their  lives  to  liim, 
drowning  themselves  voluntarily  in  his  presence. 
The  manner  in  wliich  they  perform  this  horrid  cere- 
mony is  as  follows  :  The  votary  bent  on  self-destruc 
tion  enters  a  small  boat  gUt  and  adorned  with  silken 
streamers,  and  dances  to  the  sound  of  several  musical 
instruments  ;  after  which,  having  tied  heavy  stones 
to  his  neck,  waist,  and  legs,  he  plunges  into  thp 
water,  and  sinks  to  rise  no  more.  On  such  an  oc 
casion  as  this,  the  relatives  and  acquaintances  of  the 
devotee  are  present  along  with  sevei"al  priests,  and 
the  whole  party  exult  over  the  infatuated  self-mur- 
derer as  being  a  saint,  and  ha\Tng  earned  eternal 
happiness  by  Ins  deed.  Others  who  lack  the  courage 
to  take  the  fatal  plimge  all  at  once,  prevail  upon 
their  friends  to  bore  a  hole  in  the  keel  of  the  boat, 
that  it  may  sink  gradually,  the  devotee  all  the  while 
singing  hymns  to  Amidas.  Tliis  voluntary  sacrifice 
of  his  life  to  Amidas  is  generally  preceded  by  at 
least  two  days  of  close  converse  between  the  wor- 
shipper and  his  god. 

Another  sort  of  martyrdom  in  honour  of  Amidas 
is  sometimes  undergone  by  the  Japanese  idolaters. 
They  confine  themselves  within  a  narrow  caveni 
built  in  the  form  of  a  sepidclire,  in  which  there  is 
scarce  room  to  sit  down.  Thi.s  they  cause  to  be  en- 
closed with  a  wall  all  romid  about,  reserving  only  a 
smaV  hole  for  the  admission  of  air.  Shut  up  in  this 
place  of  close  confinement,  the  devotee  calls  upon 
liis  god  Amidas,  until,  exiiausted  with  himger  and 
fatigue,  he  expires. 

Besides  the  temples  and  altars  which  are  erected 
to  liis  honour  tlu'oughout  the  whole  of  Japan, 
a  great  nimiber  of  convents  are  consecrated  to  him, 
in  which  monks  and  nuns  reside,  who  are  thi-ough 
life  destined  to  a  single  state  under  pain  of  death. 
The  disciples  of  Amidas  are  very  numerous,  there 
being  a  large  and  influential  sect  wholly  devoted  to 
his  worship.  Though  represented  by  an  idol,  they 
describe  him  as  an  inWsible,  incorporeal,  and  immu- 
table substance,  distinct  from  all  the  elements,  exist- 
ent before  the  creation,  the  fountain  and  foundation 
of  all  good,  without  beginning  and  mthout  end.  By 
him  the  universe  was  created,  and  by  liim  it  is  con- 
stantly governed.  To  lum  the  devotees  say  their 
Nartianda,  which  is  a  short  ejaeidatory  prayer,  con- 
sisting only  of  three  words,  \vhich  signify  "  Ever 
blessed  Amidas,  have  mercy  upon  us."  This  they 
either  sing  or  repeat  to  the  tinkling  of  a  little  bell, 
which  they  make  use  of  to  gather  round  them  a 
crowd  of  people.  As  the  frequent  repetition  of  the 
Namanda  is  regarded  by  the  Japanese  as  highly 
conducive  to  the  consolation  and  rehef  of  their 
friends  and  relations  who  are  suft'ering  in  another 
world,  every  hstener  contributes  some  charitable 
benefaction  to  extenuate  the  torments  of  their  de- 
ceased fi-iends. 

The  sect  of  devout  worshippers  of  Amidas  form  a 
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united  and  powerful  body,  manifesting  peculuir  re- 
gard for  any  meinljer  of  tlieir  order.  Tliey  count  it 
their  duty  to  assist  one  aiiotlier  in  time  of  distress. 
They  bury  the  dead  themselves,  or  contribute  out  of 
their  own  private  stock  or  the  alms  which  they  col- 
lect, towards  the  interment  of  such  as  are  unable, 
through  their  necessitous  circumstances,  to  bear  the 
expense.  On  this  point  tliey  are  so  scrupulously 
particular,  that  when  any  devotee  of  wciilth  and  rank 
presents  himself  for  enrolment  as  a  member,  the  very 
first  question  which  is  projiosed  to  him  is,  whether 
he  is  wilHng  to  contribute,  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  to- 
wards the  intennent  of  any  deceased  brother.  On 
the  answer  which  ho  gives  to  this  question  his  ad- 
mission depends.  If  his  reply  be  in  the  afiirmative, 
he  becomes  a  member  of  the  sect ;  if  in  the  negative, 
he  is  forthwith  rejected.  The  members  of  tliis  so- 
ciety meet  in  turn  at  one  another's  houses  twice  a- 
day,  that  is,  morning  and  evening,  in  order  to  sing 
the  Namwula  for  the  consolation  and  relief  of  the 
dead,  and  as  a  precaution  in  their  omi  favoiu-  when 
they  also  shall  be  overtaken  by  death. 

Confession  and  penance  are  with  this  sect  most 
important  duties.  The  penances  to  which  they  are 
subjeeted  by  their  bonzes  or  priests  ai'e  sometimes 
of  the  most  extraordinaiy  kind.  As  an  instance,  we 
quote  the  following  as  given  by  Picart: — 

"  These  penitents  make  it  their  duty  to  pass  over 
•several  high  and  almost  inaccessible  mountains,  into 
some  of  the  most  solitary  deserts,  inhabited  by  an 
order  of  Anchorets,  who,  though  almost  void  of  hu- 
manity, commit  them  to  the  care  and  conduct  of 
such  as  are  more  savage  than  themselves.  These 
latter  lead  them  to  the  brinks  of  the  most  tremen- 
dous precipices,  iiabituate  them  to  the  practice  of 
abstinence,  and  the  most  shocking  austerities,  which 
they  are  obliged  to  imdergo  with  patience  at  any 
rate,  since  their  lives  he  at  stake ;  for  if  the  pil- 
grim deviates  one  step  from  the  directions  of  his 
spiritual  guides,  they  fix  him  by  both  his  hands  to 
the  branch  of  a  tree,  which  stands  on  the  brink  of  a 
precipice,  and  there  leave  him  hanging,  till  tlu-ough 
faintness  he  quits  liis  hold  of  the  bough,  and  drops 
into  it.  This  is,  however,  the  introduction  only  to 
the  discipline  they  are  to  undergo  ;  for  in  the  sequel, 
after  an  incredible  fatigue,  and  a  thousand  dangers 
undergone,  they  arrive  at  a  plain,  surrounded  with 
lofty  mountains,  where  they  spend  a  whole  day  and 
night  with  their  arms  across,  and  tlieir  face  declined 
upon  their  knees.  This  is  another  act  of  penance, 
under  which,  if  they  show  the  least  sj-mptoms  of 
pain,  or  endeavour  to  shift  their  imeasy  posture,  the 
immerciful  hermits,  whose  province  it  is  to  overlook 
them,  never  fail,  with  some  hearty  bastinadoes,  to 
reduce  them  to  their  appointed  situation.  In  this 
attitude  the  pilgrims  are  to  examine  their  consciences, 
rccoUect  the  whole  catalogue  of  their  sins  commit- 
ted the  year  past,  in  order  to  confess  them.  After 
this  strict  examination  they  march  again,  till  they 
come  to  a  steep  rock,  which  is  the  place  set  apart 


by  these  savage  monks,  to  take  the  general  con- 
fessions of  their  penitents.  On  the  summit  of  this 
rock  there  is  a  thick  iron  bar,  about  three  ells  in 
length,  which  projects  over  the  belly  of  the  rock, 
but  is  so  contrived,  as  to  be  drami  back  again  when- 
ever 'tis  thought  convenient.  At  the  end  of  this 
bar  hangs  a  large  pair  of  scales,  into  one  of  which 
these  monks  put  the  pilgrim,  and  in  the  other  a 
counteqioise,  which  keeps  him  in  eqiiilibrio.  After 
this,  by  the  help  of  a  spring,  they  pu.sh  the  scales 
off  from  the  rock,  quite  over  the  iirecipice.  Thus, 
hanging  in  the  air,  the  pilgrim  is  obliged  to  make  a 
full  and  ample  confession  of  all  his  sins,  which  must 
be  spoken  so  distinctly,  as  to  be  heard  by  all  the 
assistants  at  this  ceremony  ;  and  he  must  take  parti- 
cular care  not  to  omit  or  conceal  one  single  sin ;  to 
be  stedfast  in  his  confession,  and  not  to  make  the 
least  variation  in  his  accoimt ;  for  the  least  diminu- 
tion or  concealment,  though  the  misfortune  should 
prove  more  the  result  of  fear  than  any  evil  intention, 
is  suflicient  to  ruin  the  penitent  to  all  intents  and 
purj)Oses  ;  for  if  these  inexorable  hennits  discern  the 
least  prevarication,  he  who  holds  the  scales  gives  the 
bar  a  sudden  jerk,  by  which  percussion  the  scale 
gives  way,  and  the  poor  penitent  is  dashed  to  pieces 
at  the  bottom  of  the  precipice.  Such  as  escape, 
through  a  sincere  confession,  proceed  farther  to  pay 
their  tribute  of  divine  adoration  to  the  deity  of  the 
place.  After  they  ha\e  gi-atitied  their  father  con- 
fessor's trouble,  they  resort  to  another  pagod,  where 
they  complete  their  devotions,  and  spend  several 
days  in  pubUc  shows,  and  other  amusements." 

In  order  to  gain  the  favour  of  Amidas,  it  is  neces- 
sary, his  worshippers  say,  to  load  a  virtuous  life,  and 
to  do  nothing  contrary  to  the  five  commandments, 
which  are,  1.  Not  to  kill  anything  that  has  Ufe  ;  2. 
Not  to  steal ;  3.  Not  to  commit  fornication  ;  4.  Not 
to  lie  ;  5.  Not  to  drink  strong  liquors.  Obedience 
to  these  precepts  wU  secure  inevitably  the  approval 
of  the  supreme  being,  Amidas,  who  has  power  to 
open  heaven  for  their  reception,  and  even  to  abridge 
the  duration  of  the  tonnents  of  the  wicked.  See 
Japan  (Religion  of). 

AMIN  {Axah.faitlifnl),  a  name  given  by  the  Mo- 
hammedans to  the  angel  Gabriel,  as  faithfully  doing 
God's  will.  They  attach  a  great  importance  to  this 
angel,  who  they  believe  was  employed  by  God  to 
caiTy  the  Koran  down  from  heaven,  verse  by  verse, 
to  Mohammed. 

AMMON,  a  god  worshipped  first  among  the  Ethio- 
pians or  Libyans,  and  aftenvards  among  the  Egyp- 
tians, from  whom  this  deity  was  adopted  also  by  the 
Greeks.  By  the  Egyjitians  he  is  termed  Amun  ;  by 
the  Hebrews,  Anion ;  by  the  Greeks,  Zeus  Ammon , 
and  by  the  Romans,  Juiiiter  Ammon.  He  was  regarded 
as  the  Supreme  Divinity.  Herodotus  tells  us,  that 
there  was  an  oracle  sacred  to  Ammon  at  Meroe,  and 
also  at  Thebes,  the  capital  of  Upper  Eg)-pt,  which, 
according  to  Dindorus  Siculus,  was  called  Diospohs 
or  city  of  Jupiter,  and  the  prophet  Nahimi  calls  i' 
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Amraon  or  No-Ammon.  This  deity  had  a  celebrated 
temple  in  Africa,  where  he  was  worshipped  under 
the  figure  of  a  ram,  or  of  a  man  with  a  ram's  liead. 
The  temple  was  erected  in  a  beautiful  spot,  in  the 
midst  of  the  Libyan  desert.  At  this  place  there  was 
an  oracle  which  Alexander  the  Great  consulted  at 
the  hazard  of  his  life.  The  fame  of  this  oracle,  how- 
ever, gradually  declined.  The  ram  was  sacred  to 
Ammon,  and  sometimes  he  is  represented  as  a  hu- 
man being  with  simply  the  horns  of  a  ram.  Hence 
he  is  fi-equently  mentioned,  in  the  ancient  wi-iters, 
particularly  the  poets,  with  the  addition  of  the  epi- 
thet Con; (V/ec  or  hom-beai-ing.  Heathen  authors  differ 
among  themselves  as  to  the  reason  of  the  ram  being 
dedicated  to  Ammon.  Herodotus  traces  it  to  the 
circumstance,  that  he  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  ram 
to  his  son  Hercules.  Servius  says  that  they  put 
the  horns  of  a  ram  upon  his  statues,  because  the 
responses  of  his  oracles  were  twisted  or  involved  hke 
a  ram's  horn.  When  the  sun  entered  Aries  or  the 
ram,  which  was  the  first  sign  of  the  zodiac,  that  is, 
at  the  vernal  equinox,  the  Egyptians  celebrated  a 
feast  in  honom-  of  Ammon,  wliich  was  conducted  in 
the  most  extravagant  manner,  and  from  this  festi- 
val are  said  to  have  been  derived  the  Grecian  orgies. 
The  Jewish  Rabbis  allege,  and  some  Christian  wri- 
ters coincide  in  the  opinion,  that  one  reason  for  the 
institution  of  the  Passover  was  to  prevent  the  Jews 
from  falling  into  the  idolatrous  practices  of  the 
Eg)rptians  ;  and,  accordingly,  it  was  appointed  to  be 
celebrated,  or  at  least  the  lamb  was  to  be  taken,  on 
the  tenth  day  of  the  month  Abib,  being  the  very 
time  when  the  Egyptian  festival  in  honour  of  Am- 
mon was  held.  Rabbi  Abraham  Seba,  noticing  the 
coincidence  in  point  of  time,  says,  "  God  commanded 
that  they  should  celebrate  the  religious  feast  of  the 
Passover  at  the  full  moon,  that  being  the  time  when 
the  Egyptians  were  in  the  height  of  their  jollity, 
and  sacrificed  to  the  planet  which  is  called  the  Ram  ; 
and  in  opposition  to  this,  God  enjoined  them  to  kill 
a  young  ram  for  an  otlering."  Hence  Tacitus,  the 
Roman  historian,  speaks  of  the  Passover  as  "  the 
ram  slain,  as  it  were,  in  profanation  of  Ammon." 

Ammon  has  been  regarded  by  many  writers  as  a 
deification  of  Ham,  whose  posterity  peopled  Africa, 
and  whose  son,  Mizraim,  was  the  fomider  of  the 
Egyptian  polity  and  power,  the  very  name  of  the 
country  Mitzr  being  obviously  derived  from  Miz- 
raim. It  appeai-s,  however,  very  improbable,  that 
Ammon  and  Ham  are  identical,  the  more  Ukely  ex- 
planation being,  that  Ammon  represents  the  sun, 
and  the  feast  in  liis  honour  being  instituted  at  the 
entrance  of  the  sun  into  Aries,  the  first  sign  of  the 
zodiac,  seems  strongly  to  confirm  this  idea.  The 
worship  of  tliis  deity  did  not  originate  in  Egypt,  but 
in  Ethiopia,  and  to  preserve  the  I'emembrance  of  this 
fact,  it  was  customary  on  a  certain  day  to  carry  the 
unage  of  the  god  across  the  Nile  into  Libya,  and 
after  remaining  there  a  few  days,  it  was  brought 
Ijiick.    The  worship  of  this  god  liaving  passed  into 
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Greece,  at  a  vei^  early  period,  spread  rapidly,  and 
temples  in  honour  of  him  were  built  at  Thebes,  Spar- 
ta, MegalopoUs,  and  Delphi,  and  many  indi\-iduals 
were  accustomed  to  set  out  from  Greece  on  purpose 
to  consult  the  oracle  of  Zeus  Ammon  in  Libya. 

AMMONLA,  a  surname  of  Hera,  under  which  she 
was  worshipped  at  Elis  in  Greece. 

AMMONIANS,  the  foUowers  of  Ammonius  Sac- 
cas,  who  taught  in  the  school  at  Alexandria  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  second  century.  He  adopted 
the  doctrines  of  the  Egyptians  coneemmg  the  uni- 
verse and  the  Deity  as  constituting  one  great  whole ; 
the  eternity  of  the  worid,  the  nature  of  souls,  the 
empire  of  pro\idence,  and  the  government  of  the 
world  by  demons.  He  strove  to  combme  into  one 
consistent  set  of  opinions  the  Egyptian  and  Platonic 
systems  of  philosophy.  The  school  of  Ammonius 
embraced  those  among  the  Alexandrian  Christians 
who  were  desirous  to  unite  the  profession  of  the 
gospel  with  the  name  and  the  worldly  prestige  oi 
philosophers;  and  it  rapidly  extended  itself  from 
Egypt  over  the  whole  Roman  Empire ,  but  its  dis- 
ciples were  soon  divided  into  various  sects.  The 
Ammonians  laid  the  foundation  of  the  sect  of 
philosophers  distinguished  by  the  name  of  New 
Platonists,  or  Porphyrians,  who  endeavoured  to 
reconcile  the  discre[)ancies  between  the  Aristo- 
telian and  Platonic  systems.  Porphvry,  in  his 
work  against  Clu-istianity,  calls  Origen  a  disciple 
of  Ammonius,  by  way  of  disparagement.  And, 
indeed,  there  is  some  reason  to  believe,  that  though 
bom  of  Christian  parents,  and  educated  in  a  clear 
knowledge  of  Chi-istian  truth,  this  philosopher  be- 
came afterwards  an  apostate  from  the  Christian 
faith.  Milner  calls  him  "  a  Pagan  Christian,'' 
who  imagined  that  aU  religions  meant  the  same 
thing  at  bottom.  But  it  has  been  much  debated 
whether  he  continued  through  life  a  professed 
Christian  or  apostatized.  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
assert  the  former,  wlfile  Porphyry  alleges  the  lat- 
ter. Mosheim  thinks  it  probable  that  he  did  not 
openly  renounce  Christianity,  but  endeavom-ed  to 
accommodate  himself  to  the  feelings  of  all  parties ; 
and,  therefore,  he  was  claimed  by  both  Pagans  and 
Clu-istians.  The  grand  idea  which  he  seems  to  have 
had  in  \-iew,  was  to  bring  all  sects  and  religions  into 
harmony.  By  converting  paganism  into  an  alle- 
gory, conveying  under  its  mj-thology  important 
ti-uths;  and  then,  on  the  other  hand,  by  robbing 
Christianity  of  all  its  high  and  holy  peculiarities,  he 
endeavoured  to  make  the  two  extremes  meet,  and 
to  amalgamate  Christianity  and  Paganism  into  one 
system.  The  consequence  was,  that  some  of  the 
boldest  enemies  of  Christianity,  for  example  Juhan 
the  apostate,  belonged  to  the  school  of  Ammonius. 
This  new  species  of  philosophy  was  adopted  by  Ori- 
gen and  other  Christians,  and  immense  harm  was 
thereby  done  to  Christianity.  Plain  scriptural  truth 
began  to  be  wrapt  up  in  obscure  philosophic  lan- 
guage.     An  imbridlcd  imagination   substituted   its 
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own  wildest  vagaries  for  tlie  Word  of  the  living 
God,  and  tlie  way  was  thus  opened  up  for  tlie  rush- 
ing in  of  tliat  Hood  of  eiToneous  doctrmos  and  use- 
less ceremonies,  wliich  for  centuries  afterwards  threat- 
ened to  overwlielm  the  Cliurch  of  Clirist,  and  elVcc- 
tually  to  uproot  the  vine  of  Jehovah's  own  plant- 
ing.   See  Alexandrian  School. 

AMMONITES  (Rklioion  of  the).  The  Am- 
monites were  an  ancient  nation,  descended  from  Am- 
nion, the  sou  of  Lot.  They  inhabited  a  region  form- 
ing a  portion  of  jVi-abia  Petraea,  liaving  destroyed  the 
fonner  inhabitants,  who  were  a  gigantic  race,  called 
tlie  Zamzummims.  The  reUgion  of  this  people  was  in 
all  probability  |iure  in  its  origin,  being  derived  from 
the  instructions  of  Lot,  who  was  a  faithful  worship- 
per of  the  true  God.  By  degrees,  however,  they 
swerved  from  the  worship  of  the  true  God  into  that 
of  idols.  Their  princijial  deity  was  Moi.ocii  (which 
see),  in  honoiu-  of  whom  they  are  described  in  Scrip- 
ture as  having  "made  their  children  pass  through 
the  fire,"  an  expression  which  has  been  differently 
interpreted  by  Christian  and  Jewish  wi-iters ;  the 
foi-mcr  viewing  it  as  literal,  the  latter  as  metaphori- 
cal. There  was  a  place  near  Jerusalem  where  this 
horrid  rite  is  said  to  have  been  observed.  It  bore 
the  name  of  "  the  valley  of  the  sons  of  Hinnom," 
and  is  said  to  have  been  so  called  from  the  shrieks 
of  the  children  sacrificed  by  their  own  parents  to 
the  grim  idol.  It  is  now  called  Wadi  Jehennam  or 
the  Valley  of  Hell. 

AMOR,  the  god  of  love  and  harmony  among  the 
ancient  Romans.     See  Euos. 

AMORAJIM  (Heb.  commentators),  a  class  of  doc- 
tors among  the  modern  Jews,  who  directed  their 
whole  attention  to  the  explanation  of  the  Mislma  or 
Book  sf  Traditions,  which  liad  been  collected  and 
compiled  by  Rabbi  Judali,  commonly  called  Ilakka- 
dosh,  the  Holy.  Tlie  Jerusalem  Talmud  had  been 
prepared  as  a  commentary  upon  the  Mishna,  but  it 
was  objected  to  by  many  Jews  as  containing  only 
the  opinion  of  a  small  number  of  doctors.  Besides, 
it  was  wiitten  in  a  very  barbarous  dialect,  which  was 
spoken  in  Judea,  and  corrupted  by  the  mixture  of 
strange  nations.  Accordingly,  the  Amorajim  arose, 
who  began  a  new  exposition  of  the  Traditions.  Rab- 
bi Asa  or  Aslia  undertook  tliis  work,  who  taught  a 
school  at  Sora,  near  Babylon,  where,  after  he  had 
taught  forty  years,  he  produced  his  Commentary 
upon  Judah's  Mislma.  He  did  not  live  to  finish 
it,  but  his  sons  and  scholars  brought  it  to  comple- 
tion. This  is  called  the  Gemara  or  the  Talmud  of 
Babylon,  which  is  generally  preferred  to  the  Talmud 
of  Jerusalem.  It  is  a  large  and  extensive  work, 
containing  the  Traditions,  the  Canons  of  the  Law  of 
the  Jews,  and  all  the  Questions  relating  to  the  Law. 
In  these  two  Talmuds,  the  .lemsalem  and  the  Baby- 
lonian, to  the  exclusion  of  the  Law  and  the  Pro- 
phets, are  contained  the  whole  of  the  Jewish  reli- 
gion, as  it  is  now  professed  by  the  Jews.  See  Tal- 
mud—Mishna 


AMOKITES  (RiiLiGioN  of  tiik).  The  Amorilo* 
were  a  people  descended  from  Amor,  the  fourth 
son  of  Cimaan.  They  first  peopled  the  country 
west  of  the  Dead  sea,  and  they  had  also  posses- 
sions cast  of  that  sea,  from  which  they  had  driven 
the  Ammonites  and  Moabites.  Tlic  name  Amorites 
is  often  used  in  Scripture  to  denote  the  Caiuuinites  in 
general.  They  are  described  by  the  prophet  Amos 
as  being  of  gigantic  stature.  It  is  probable  that  they 
were  early  acquainted  with  the  true  religion,  but 
that  the  worship  of  idols  being  introduced  from 
Chaldea  and  Persia,  was  embraced  by  them.  Wor- 
shijiping  at  first  the  sun  and  raoon  and  the  other 
heavenly  bodies,  they  passed  on  to  other  forms  of 
idolatry,  until,  not  liking  to  retain  the  true  God  in 
their  knowledge,  "they  changed  the  glory  of  the  in- 
coiTuptible  God  into  an  imago  made  like  to  corrupt- 
ible man,  and  to  birds,  and  four-footed  beasts,  and 
creeping  things."  Their  morals  became  ius  corrupt 
as  then-  doctrines,  and,  in  common  with  the  other 
idolaters  of  Canium,  they  were  given  over  by  God 
into  the  hands  of  the  Israelites,  who  were  connnand- 
ed,  as  instruments  of  vengeance  in  the  hands  of  the 
Almighty,  to  smite  and  utterly  destroy  them. 

AMPIIIARAUS,  a  remarkable  seer  or  prophet 
among  the  ancient  Greeks,  who,  having  been  deified 
after  his  death,  was  worshipped  first  at  Oropns, 
where  he  had  a  temple,  and  afterwards  throughout 
all  Greece,  lie  gave  his  oracles  in  dreams,  and  the 
persons  who  consulted  him  having  sacrificed  a  sheep, 
stripped  ofl"  its  skin,  sjjread  it  on  the  ground,  and 
slept  upon  it,  expecting  afuhllment  of  what  they  had 
asked  from  the  oracle.  Plut<irch  relates  a  story  of 
a  servant  having  been  despatched  m  the  time  ol 
Xerxes  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Amphiaraus  con- 
cerning Mardonius.  This  servant  being  asleep  in  the 
temple,  dreamed  that  an  officer  of  the  tem|)le  re- 
proached him,  and  beat  him,  and  at  last  tlirew  a 
stone  at  him,  because  he  would  not  go  out ;  and  it 
happened  afterwards  that  Mardonins  was  slain  by 
the  heutenant  of  the  king  of  Lacedemon,  having  re- 
ceived a  blow  on  liis  head  by  a  stone  which  killed 
him.  This  coincidence  Plutarch  notes  as  a  remark- 
able instance  of  the  predictive  power  of  the  oracle. 

AMPHIBALUM.     See  Cha.sible. 

AMPHICTYONIS,  a  surname  of  Demeter,  given 
to  her  as  being  worshipped  at  Anthela,  where  the 
Amphictyons  of  Thermopyl.'c  met,  and  because  sac- 
rifices were  olVered  to  her  at  the  openhig  of  every 
meeting. 

AMPHIDROMIA,  a  religious  feast  of  the  ancient 
Pagans,  solemnized  on  the  fifth  day  after  the  birth 
of  a  child,  when  the  midwife  and  all  the  attendants 
ran  round  the  hearth  can'jang  the  child,  and  by 
that  means  entering  it,  as  it  were,  into  the  family. 
On  that  joyful  occasion,  the  parents  and  friends  of 
the  uifant  gave  small  presents  to  the  women,  and 
made  a  feast  for  them. 

AMPHIKTES,  or  A-MPIUETERUS,  a  surname  of 
Dionysus,    in   whose    honour   festivals    were   heW 
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annually  at  Athens,  and  every  three  years  at 
Thebes. 

AMPHILOCHUS,  a  son  of  Amphiaraus  (which 
Bee),  and,  like  his  father,  a  prophet  or  seer  among 
the  ancient  Greeks.  He  was  worshipped  along  with 
his  father  at  Oropus.  He  had  an  oracle  at  Mallos 
in  Cilicia,  and  Plutarch  tells  a  stoiy  of  one  Thesba- 
cius,  who  was  informed  by  response  from  the  oracle, 
that  he  should  refoim  after  his  death,  wliich,  strange 
to  say,  happened  as  had  been  predicted,  for  Thesba- 
cius  having  been  killed,  came  to  Ufe  three  days  after, 
and  became  a  new  man.  Pausanias  says  that  the 
oracle  of  Amphilochus  was  more  to  be  credited  than 
any  other.     See  Oracles. 

AMPHITHURA  (Gr.  folding  doors),  a  name 
given  by  Chrysostom  and  Evagiius  to  the  veUs  or 
hangings  which  in  the  ancient  Christian  chm-clies 
divided  the  chancel  from  the  rest  of  the  church. 
They  received  this  name  from  their  opening  in  the 
middle  like  folding  doors.  Tliey  were  sometimes 
richly  adorned  with  gold.  The  use  of  them  was 
partly  to  hide  the  altar  part  of  the  chm-ch  from  the 
catechumens  and  mibelievers,  and  partly  to  cover  the 
sacrifice  of  the  eucharist  in  the  time  of  consecration, 
as  we  learn  from  these  words  of  Clirysostom,  quoted 
by  Bmgham  :  "  When  the  sacrifice  is  brought  forth, 
when  Christ  the  Lamb  of  God  is  offered,  when  you 
hear  this  signal  given,  let  us  all  jom  in  common 
prayer;  when  you  see  the  veQs  withdrawn,  then 
think  you  see  heaven  opened,  and  the  angels  de- 
scending from  above."     See  Bema. 

AMPHITRITE,  the  wife  of  Poseidon,  in  ancient 
Greek  mythology,  and  the  goddess  of  the  sea.  Ho- 
mer sometimes  uses  the  word  to  denote  the  sea.  A 
figure  of  her  is  often  seen  on  coins  of  Syracuse,  and 
a  colossal  statue  of  her  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Villa 
Albani. 

AMPLIAS  (Festival  of).  This  festival  in 
the  Greek  calendar  is  observed  on  the  31st  October, 
in  honour  of  Amplias,  who  is  mentioned  Rom.  xvi.  8, 
as  one  whom  Paul  particularly  loved. 

AMSCHASPANDS,  the  seven  Archangels  in  the 
system  of  the  ancient  Persians. 

AMSDORFSIANS,  the  foUowers  of  Nicholas 
Amsdorf,  a  Lutheran  divine  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
He  was  bishop  of  Naumburg  in  Saxony.  At  the 
jomraencement  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany, 
he  attached  himself  to  Luther,  accompanying  him 
to  the  diet  of  Worms,  and  was  with  him  when 
the  Reformer  was  seized  by  the  elector  of  Saxony 
and  conducted  to  Magdeburg.  He  wi-ote  on 
several  theological  subjects,  and  being  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith 
alone,  he  was  openly  charged,  hke  all  the  other 
Solifidians  (which  see),  with  a  wild  and  extra- 
vagant Antlnomianism.  He  has  been  absurdly 
represented  as  maintaining  that  good  works  are  not 
only  unprofitable,  but  an  actual  impediment  to  salva- 
tion. Major,  who  inclined  somewhat  to  the  opinion 
llut  we  are  justified  on  the  gi'ound  of  personal  merit, 


carried  on  a  controversy  for  some  time  with  Ams- 
dorf on  the  subject;  but  finding  that  both  parties 
were  proceeding  on  a  misunderstanding  of  one 
another's  real  opinions,  it  was  discontinued. 

AMULETS,  charms  against  mischief,  ivitcli- 
craft,  or  diseases.  These  seem  to  have  been  in 
use  from  very  early  times.  The  ear-rings  wliieh 
Jacob  (Gen.  xxxv.  2 — 4)  obliged  his  people  to 
deliver  up  to  him  were  probably  used  as  instru- 
ments of  superstition,  and,  accordingly,  to  put  an 
end  to  such  charms,  he  buried  them  under  an  oak 
near  Shechem.  The  frequent  allusions  in  the  law 
also  to  binding  the  words  of  the  law  as  a  sign  upon 
their  hands,  and  as  frontlets  between  their  eyes, 
evidently  refer  to  the  previous  use  of  talismans  and 
amulets,  which  were  worn  m  the  manner  here  alluded 
to.  Medical  practice  among  the  ancient  Jews  chiefly 
consisted  of  the  use  of  amulets.  And  even  still,  the 
Jews  are  a  remarkably  superstitious  people,  conveit- 
ing  the  whole  arrangements  of  the  law,  their  phylac- 
teries, their  mezuzzoth,  their  di-esses,  and  whole 
ceremonies  into  a  system  of  charms  or  amulets,  in 
whose  talismanic  power  they  put  impUcit  confidence. 
Some  Jews  wear  an  amulet  consisting  of  a  small 
piece  of  parchment,  with  a  few  cabbalistic  words 
written  upon  it  by  one  of  their  Rabbis.  Some  have  a 
bulb  of  garlic  hanging  about  them  tied  up  in  a  linen 
rag ;  and  others  cany  a  small  piece  of  their  passover 
cake  in  their  pocket.  Many  who  cany  none  of  these 
amulets  on  their  person,  never  forget  to  cover  their 
forehead  when  they  are  apprehensive  of  any  danger 
of  an  evil  eye,  in  consequence  of  any  person  looking 
at  them  too  steadily  for  a  long  time. 

Among  all  the  oriental  nations,  amulets  composed 
of  metal,  wood,  stone,  shells,  gems,  coral,  and,  in 
short,  any  thing  that  a  superstitious  imagination 
could  invent,  have  been  in  use  from  the  earHest  ages. 
The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  also,  were  much 
addicted  to  the  use  of  amulets.  Eustathius  tells  lu 
that  the  famous  goddess  Diana,  whose  image  was 
worshipped  at  Ephesus,  rendered  that  city  notorious, 
not  only  for  its  idolatry,  but  for  the  practice  of 
magic.  "The  mysterious  s)Tnbols,"he  says,  "called 
'  Ephesian  letters,'  were  engi-aved  on  the  crown,  tlie 
feet,  and  the  girdle  of  the  goddess.  These  letters, 
when  pronoimced,  were  regarded  as  a  charm,  and 
were  directed  to  be  used  especially  by  those  who 
were  in  the  power  of  evil  spirits.  When  \vi-itteu, 
they  were  carried  about  as  amulets."  Curious 
stories  are  told  of  their  influence.  Croesus  is  re- 
lated to  have  repeated  the  mystic  syllables  when  on 
Ills  funeral  pile  ;  and  an  Ephesian  wi-estler  is  said  to 
have  always  struggled  successfully  against  an  anta- 
gonist from  Miletus,  imtil  he  lost  the  scroll,  which 
before  had  been  like  a  talisman.  The  study  of  these 
symbols  was  an  elaborate  science,  and  books,  both 
niunerous  and  costly,  were  compiled  by  its  professotv 
From  the  early  Chiistian  wniters  it  is  plain  tha 
amulets  must  have  been  used  to  some  extent,  even 
by  Christians  themselves.   On  this  subject  Bingham. 
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in  his  '  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church,'  makes 
some  very  judicious  remarks  as  to  tlie  origin  of  this 
practice  among  the  primitive  Christians,  and  tlie  ex- 
tent to  whicli  it  prevailed.  We  gladly  quote  the 
passage,  as  illustrative  of  our  present  subject. 

"  Constaiitine  had  allowed  the  heathen,  in  the 
beginning  of  liis  reformation,  for  some  time,  not 
only  to  consult  their  augm-s  in  public,  but  also  to 
use  charms  by  way  of  remedy  for  bodily  distem- 
pers, and  to  prevent  storms  of  rain  and  hail  from 
injuring  the  ripe  fruits,  as  appears  from  that  very 
law,  where  he  condemns  the  other  sort  of  magic,  that 
tended  to  do  mischief,  to  be  pimished  with  death. 
And  probably  from  this  indulgence  granted  to  the 
heathen,  many  Christians,  who  brought  a  tincture  of 
heathenism  with  them  into  their  religion,  miglit  take 
occasion  to  tliink  there  was  no  great  harm  in  such 
cliarms  or  enchantments,  when  the  design  was  only 
to  do  good  and  not  evil.  However  it  was,  this  is 
certain  in  fact,  that  many  Christians  were  much  in- 
clined to  this  practice,  and  therefore  made  use  of 
charms  and  amulets,  which  they  called  periammaht 
and  plii/liicteria,  pendants  and  preservatives  to  secm"e 
themselves  from  danger,  and  drive  away  bodily  dis- 
tempere.  These  phylacteries,  as  they  called  them, 
were  a  sort  of  amulets  made  of  ribands,  with  a  text 
of  Scripture  or  some  other  charm  of  words  written 
in  them,  which  they  imagined  without  any  natural 
means  to  be  eli'ectual  remedies  or  preservatives 
against  diseases.  Therefore  the  church,  to  root  out 
this  superstition  out  of  men's  minds,  was  forced  to 
make  severe  laws  against  it.  The  coimcil  of  Laodi- 
cea  condemns  clergj-men  that  pretended  to  make 
such  phylacteries,  which  were  rather  to  be  called 
bonds  and  fettera  for  their  own  souls,  and  orders  all 
such  as  wore  them  to  be  cast  out  of  the  chuixh.  St. 
Clir)'sostom  often  mentions  them  with  some  indigna- 
tion :  upon  those  words  of  the  Psalmist,  '  I  will  re- 
joice in  thy  salvation,'  he  says,  We  ought  not  simply 
to  desire  to  be  saved,  and  delivered  from  evil  by  any 
means  whatever,  but  only  by  God.  And  this  I  say 
upon  the  account  of  those  who  use  cncliantments  in 
diseases,  and  seek  to  relieve  their  intirmities  by  other 
impostures.  For  tins  is  not  salvation,  but  destruc- 
tion. In  another  place  dissuading  Clu-istians  from 
running  to  the  Jews,  who  pretended  to  cure  diseases 
by  such  methods,  he  tells  them  that  Cluistians  are  to 
obey  Christ,  and  not  to  tiy  to  his  enemies :  though  they 
pretend  to  make  cures,  and  promise  you  a  remedy  to 
invite  you  to  them,  choose  rather  to  discover  their 
impostures,  their  enchantments,  their  amulets,  their 
witchcraft ;  for  they  pretend  to  work  cures  no  other 
way ;  neither  indeed  do  they  work  them  truly  at  all, 
God  forbid.  But  1  will  say  one  thing  further,  al- 
though they  did  work  true  cures,  it  were  better  to 
die  than  to  go  to  the  enemies  of  Christ,  and  be  cured 
after  tliat  manner.  For  what  proiit  is  it  to  have 
the  body  cured  with  the  loss  of  our  soul  ?  What 
advantage,  what  comfort  shall  we  get  thereby,  when 
vo  must  shortly  be  sent  into  everLustiug  fire  ?     He 


there  proposes  the  example  of  Job,  and  Lazarus, 
and  the  infirm  man  who  had  waited  at  the  pool  ot 
Bethesda  thirty  and  eight  years,  who  never  betook 
themselves  to  any  diviner,  or  enchanter,  or  juggler, 
or  impostor ;  they  tied  no  amulets  nor  plates  to  their 
bodies,  but  expected  their  help  only  from  the  Lord; 
and  Lazarus  chose  rather  to  die  in  his  sickness  and 
sores,  than  betray  his  religion  in  any  wise,  by  having 
recourse  to  those  forbidden  arts  for  cure.  This  he 
reckons  a  sort  of  martyrdom,  when  men  choose 
rather  to  die,  or  suffer  their  cluldren  to  die,  than 
make  use  of  amulets  and  charms ;  for  though  they 
do  not  sacritice  their  bodies  with  their  own  liaiids, 
as  Abraham  did  his  son,  yet  they  ort'er  a  mental  sac- 
rifice to  God.  On  the  contrarj',  he  says,  the  use  of 
amulets  was  idolatry,  though  they  tliat  made  a  gain 
by  it  offered  a  thou.sand  philosophical  arguments  to 
defend  it,  saying.  We  only  pray  to  God,  and  do  no- 
thing more ;  and,  the  old  woman  that  made  them 
was  a  Christian  and  a  believer ;  with  other  such  Uke 
excuses.  If  thou  art  a  beUever,  sign  thyself  with 
the  sign  of  the  cross :  say,  This  is  my  anuour,  this 
my  medicament ;  besides  this  I  know  no  other. 
Suppose  a  physician  should  come,  and,  instead  o{ 
medicines  belonging  to  his  art,  should  use  enchant- 
ment only  ;  would  you  call  him  a  physician  ?  No, 
in  no  wise;  because  we  see  not  medicines  proper  to 
his  calling :  so  neither  are  your  medicines  proper  to 
the  calling  of  a  Cluistian.  He  adds,  That  some  wo- 
men put  the  names  of  rivers  into  their  charms  ;  and 
others  ashes,  and  soot,  and  s;dt,  crying  out.  That  the 
child  was  taken  with  an  evil  eye,  and  a  thousand 
ridiculous  things  of  the  hke  nature,  which  exposed 
Christians  to  the  sconi  of  the  heathen,  many  of  whom 
were  wiser  than  to  hearken  to  any  such  fond  impos- 
tures. Upon  the  whole  matterhe  tells  them.  That  if  he 
found  any  henceforward  that  made  amulets  or  charms, 
or  did  any  other  thing  belonging  to  this  art,  he  would 
no  longer  spare  them :  meaning,  that  they  should 
feel  the  severity  of  ecclesiastical  censure  for  such 
otVences.  In  other  places  he  complains  of  women 
that  made  phylacteries  of  the  Gospels  to  hang  about 
their  necks.  And  the  Uke  complaints  are  made  by 
St.  Basil,  and  Epiplianius.  Which  shows  that  this 
piece  of  superstition,  of  trying  to  cure  diseases  with 
out  physic,  was  deeply  rooted  in  the  hearts  of  many 
Christians." 

In  Oriental  writers  there  are  very  frequent  men- 
tion of  amulets  being  worn  as  ornaments,  particu- 
larly by  females.  They  were  often  formed  of  gold 
and  silver,  and  precious  stones.  Schroeder,  in  hie 
curious  and  elaborate  work,  De  Vestitu  MuUerum 
Hebriearum,  on  the  dress  of  Hebrew  females,  devotes 
an  entire  chapter  to  the  amulet  as  an  ornament  cus- 
tomarily worn  by  Hebrew  women.  Lightfoot  says 
that  "  there  was  no  people  in  the  whole  world  that 
more  used  or  were  more  fond  of  amulets."  The 
Mishna  forbade  the  use  of  them  on  Sabbath,  unless 
prescribed  by  some  approved  physician,  that  is,  by  a 
person  who  knew  that  at  least  three  persons  had 
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been  cured  by  the  same  means.  The  religion  of  al- 
most all  heathen  nations  consists  of  a  mass  of  super- 
Btitions,  and  accordingly  the  use  of  amulets  or  charms 
generally  forms  an  important  part  of  their  rehgious 
ceremonies.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  rehgion,  the 
scapular,  the  rosary,  the  use  of  rehcs,  all  may  be 
considered  as  coming  under  the  designation  of  amu- 
lets, from  the  use  of  which  most  important  advan- 
tages are  expected.  Scapxdars  are  generally  required 
to  be  worn  hanging  from  thp  neck.  Consecrated 
medals  are  also  used  in  the  same  way.  Small  por- 
tions of  relics  of  saints  are  frequently  employed  for 
the  cure  of  diseases. 

AMYCLiEUS,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  derived  from 
Amyclae  in  Laconia,  where  he  was  worshipped,  a 
colossal  statue  in  his  honour  having  been  erected  in 
that  place. 

AMYRALDISTS,  the  followers  of  Moses  Amy- 
raut,  or  AmjTaldus,  a  French  Protestant  divine  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  He  studied  at  Saumur, 
where  he  was  chosen  Professor  of  Theology. 
Tlirough  him  an  attempt  was  made  by  Cardinal 
Richelieu  to  eflect  a  union  of  the  Protestants  and 
Romanists.  For  this  purpose  a  Jesuit  named  Au- 
debert  was  commissioned  to  treat  with  Amyraut. 
Tlie  Jesuit  stated  that  for  the  sake  of  peace  the 
king  and  his  minister  were  willing  to  give  up  the 
invocation  of  saints  and  angels,  purgatory,  and  the 
merit  of  good  works ;  that  they  would  Hmit  the 
power  of  the  Pope ;  and  if  the  coiut  of  Rome  would 
consent  to  it,  they  would  create  a  patriarch ;  that  the 
cup  should  be  allowed  to  the  laity,  and  that  some 
other  clianges  might  be  made.  Amj-raut  mentioned 
the  eucharist.  The  Jesuit  said  no  change  in  that 
was  proposed.  Amyraut  instantly  replied  that  no- 
thing can  be  done.  This  ended  the  conference, 
which  had  lasted  for  four  hours.  Amyraut  pubUshed 
a  work  on  Predestination  and  Grace,  wliich  occa- 
sioned a  keen  controversy  between  him  and  some 
other  divines.  The  doctrine  which  he  maintained 
principally  consisted  of  the  following  particulars : 
Tliat  God  desu-es  the  happiness  of  all  men,  and  none 
are  excluded  by  a  divine  decree ;  that  none  can  ob- 
tain salvation  without  faith  in  Christ ;  that  God  re- 
fuges to  none  the  power  of  believing,  though  he  does 
not  grant  to  all  his  assistance  that  they  may  improve 
this  power  to  sa\'ing  pm-poses ;  and  that  many  perish 
tlu'ough  their  own  fault.  The  name  of  Universalists 
was  sometimes  given  to  those  who  embraced  these 
doctrines,  though  they  evidently  rendered  grace  mii- 
versal  in  words  only,  but  partial  in  reality. 

ANABAPTISTS  (Gr.  ana,  anew,  and  bnptizo,  to 
baptize),  a  Cluistian  sect  which  arose  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  who  mamtained  that  those  who  have  been 
baptized  in  theu:  infancy  ought  to  be  baptized  anew. 
The  word  is  equivalent  to  B.\ptists  (which  see),  the 
name  usually  assumed  by  those  who  deny  the  vali- 
dity of  infant  baptism.  That  large  and  respectable 
body  of  Christians,  however,  reject  the  appellation  of 
Anabaptists,  considering  it  a  term  of  reproach.     Re- 


serving, therefore,  for  the  article  Baptists,  the  con- 
sideration of  the  supporters  of  adidt  baptism,  we 
limit  the  name  Anabaptists  to  the  sect  which  sprimg 
up  in  Germauy  about  the  time  of  the  Lutheran  Re- 
formation. "  Upon  any  great  revolution  in  religion," 
as  Dr.  Robertson  well  remarks  in  his  History  of 
Charles  V.,  "  irregularities  abound  most  at  that  par- 
ticular period  when  men,  having  thrown  otf  the 
authority  of  their  ancient  principles,  do  not  yet  fully 
comprehend  the  nature,  or  feel  the  obhgation  of  those 
new  tenets  which  they  have  embraced.  The  mind 
in  that  situation,  pushing  forward  with  that  boldness 
wliich  prompted  it  to  reject  established  opinions,  and 
not  guided  by  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  system  sub- 
stituted in  their  place,  disdains  all  restraint,  and  runs 
into  wild  notions,  which  often  lead  to  scandalous  or 
immoral  conduct."  The  principle  here  enunciated 
goes  far  to  account  for  the  extravagant  opinions 
which  in  the  days  of  Luther  were  broached  by  Mun- 
cer,  Storck,  and  other  Anabaptists  in  Upper  Ger- 
many, spreading  from  thence  into  the  Netherlande 
and  Westphalia. 

The  most  remarkable  tenet  of  the  Anabaptists, 
and  that  wliich,  as  we  have  seen,  gave  origin  to  theii 
name,  had  a  reference  to  the  sacrament  of  baptism, 
which  they  alleged  ought  to  be  administered  to  per- 
sons who  had  reached  years  of  understanding,  and 
should  be  performed  not  by  sprinkling,  but  by  im- 
mersion. Thus  they  condemned  the  baptism  of  in- 
fants, and  insisted  that  all  who  had  been  baptized  in 
infancy  should  be  baptized  anew.  Adult  baptism  by 
immersion,  however,  was  far  from  being  the  only  or 
even  the  most  important  pruiciple  maintained  by  tlie 
Anabaptists.  They  taught  doctrines  subversive  of 
the  peace  and  good  order  of  civil  society.  Of  such 
a  dangerous  character  and  tendency  imdoubtedly 
was  the  idea  wliich  they  openly  maintained,  tliat  to 
Christians  who  have  the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  and 
the  Spunt  of  God  to  direct  them,  the  office  of  the 
magistracy  is  altogether  unnecessary,  and  an  en- 
croachment besides  on  their  spiritual  Uberty.  Tlie 
power  exercised  by  the  civil  authorities  was  thus  in 
their  view  an  miwarranted  usurpation,  and  ought  to 
be  resisted  by  every  true  Christian.  In  the  same 
spirit  of  opposition  to  the  wholesome  regulations  of 
civil  society,  the  Anabaiitists  declared  that  all  men 
are  on  an  equably,  and  that  the  distinctions  in  rank, 
wealth,  and  birth,  wluch  obtain  usually  in  communi- 
ties, ought  to  be  discoimtenanced  and  aboUshid; 
that  Christians  should  tlirow  their  possessions  into 
one  common  stock,  and  live  in  a  state  of  complete 
equabty  as  members  of  the  same  family.  But  oury- 
ing  still  farther  their  notions  of  the  imbridled  free 
dom  which  belongs  to  Christians  under  the  gospel, 
they  taught  that  neither  the  la^vs  of  nature  nor  the 
word  of  God  liad  imposed  any  restraints  upon  men 
in  regard  to  the  nmnbcr  of  wives  wliich  a  man  might 
niaiTV. 

Such  opinions  were  fraught  with  no  small  danger 
in  a  social  and  political  aspect,  more  especially  at  a 
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time  and  in  a  country  so  remarkably  under  the  in- 
lluence  of  religious  excitement.  Nor  did  the  Ana- 
baptists content  themselves  with  the  maintenance 
simply  of  their  peculiar  religious  tenets ;  they  exerted 
themselves  with  the  utmost  enersj'  and  zeal  to  gain 
proselytes  to  tlieir  cause.  Two  indiWduals  particu- 
larly, John  Matthias,  a  baker  of  Haerlem,  and  John 
Boccold,  a  journeyman  tailor  of  Lcyden,  fired  with 
enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  Anabaptist  principles, 
assumed  to  themselves  the  leadership  of  the  sect, 
and  fixing  their  residence  at  Munster,  an  imperial 
city  in  Westphalia,  tliey  promulgated  their  doctrines 
■with  such  plausibility  and  power,  that  they  suc- 
ceeded in  attracting  a  large  number  of  converts,  and 
gathering  boldness  as  they  proceeded  in  their  work, 
they  took  forcible  possession  of  the  arsenal  and 
senate-house  during  the  night,  and  running  tlu-ough 
the  streets  with  drawn  swords,  they  exclaimed, 
"  Repent,  and  be  baptized,"  alternating  tliis  infla- 
tion witli  the  solemn  denunciation,  "  Depart,  ye  un- 
godly." The  senators,  nobles,  and  more  peaceable 
citizens,  both  Protestants  and  Papists,  fled  in  confu- 
sion, leaving  the  frantic  enthusiasts  in  undisturbed 
possession  of  the  town.  Having  thus  entrenched 
themselves  m  Mimster,  a  city  of  some  importance, 
they  made  a  pretence  of  estabUshing  a  government, 
electing  senators,  and  appointing  consuls  of  their 
own  sect.  The  mainspring  of  the  whole  movement, 
however,  was  the  baker  Matthias,  who,  in  the  style 
and  with  the  authority  of  a  prophet,  issued  his  com- 
mands which  it  was  instant  death  to  disobey.  Urged 
on  by  this  reckless  fanatic,  the  mob  proceeded  to 
pilliige  the  chm-ches,  deface  their  ornaments,  and  to 
destroy  all  books  except  the  Bible.  Matthias  gave 
orders  that  the  pi-ojierty  of  all  who  had  left  the  city 
should  be  confiscated,  and  sold  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  adjacent  country.  He  commanded  his  followere 
to  bring  all  their  silver,  gold,  and  other  valuables, 
and  to  lay  them  at  his  feet,  and  depositing  in  a  com- 
mon treasury  the  property  thus  accumulated,  he  ap- 
pointed deacons  to  dispense  it  for  the  common  ad- 
vantage. He  arranged  that  all  should  eat  at  a  pub- 
lic table,  while  he  himself  appointed  the  dishes  of 
which  they  were  to  partake. 

The  next  point  to  which  Matthias  directed  his  at- 
tention was,  the  defence  of  the  city  from  external 
invasion.  For  this  purpose  he  collected  large  maga- 
zines of  every  kiml,  constructed  fortifications,  and 
trained  his  followers  to  arms.  He  sent  emissaries  to 
the  Anabaptists  in  the  Low  Countries,  inviting  them 
to  assemble  at  Munster,  wliich  he  dignified  with  the 
name  of  Mount  Sion,  and  from  tliat  city  as  a  centre- 
|joint,  he  proposed  that  they  should  set  out  for  the 
■subjugation  of  the  whole  earth.  Meanwhile  he  ani- 
mated liis  people  by  pretended  revelations  and  pro- 
phecies, rousing  their  passions,  and  prejiaring  them  to 
mdertake  or  sutler  anytliing  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  opinions. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  tliat  a  city  such  a.s  Mun- 
«ter  should  be  left  long  at  the  mercy  of  a  lawless 


mob  without  some  effort  being  made  for  its  recovery 
The  bishop  of  the  town  accordingly,  having  collected 
a  large  army,  advanced  to  besiege  it.  The  attempt, 
liowever,  was  unsuccessful ;  Matthias  repulsed  them 
with  great  slaughter.  Flushed  with  \-ictor)-,  he  ap- 
peared next  day  brandishing  a  spear,  and  declaruig 
that,  like  Gideon  of  old,  with  a  handful  of  men  he 
would  put  to  flight  a  host  of  the  enemies  of  God. 
Thirty  of  his  foflowers  accompanied  him  in  this  wild 
enterprise,  and,  as  might  have  been  expected,  they 
were  cut  off  to  a  man.  The  death  of  Matthias  at 
first  struck  consternation  into  the  minds  of  his  dis- 
ciples ;  but  his  associate,  Boccold  the  tailor,  assimi- 
ing  to  be  invested  with  the  same  divine  commission, 
and  to  be  possessed  of  the  same  prophetic  powers, 
succeeded  the  deceased  prophet  in  the  leadei-ship  ol 
the  Anabaptist  enthusiasts.  The  war,  however, 
imder  this  new  commander,  was  now  simply  of  a  de- 
fensive character.  Wanting  the  courage  of  Mat- 
thias, he  excelled  him  in  craft.  To  gratify  his  im- 
bounded  ambition,  he  resorted  to  measures  of  the 
most  discreditable  kind.  Stripping  himself  naked,  he 
marched  through  the  streets  of  Munster,  proclaiming 
with  a  loud  voice,  "  That  the  kingdom  of  iiion  was  at 
iiand;  that  whatever  was  highest  on  earth  should  be 
brought  low,  and  whatever  was  lowest  should  be  ex- 
alted." To  substantiate  his  own  prediction,  he  or- 
dered the  chiu-chcs  to  be  levelled  with  the  groimd, 
he  degraded  the  senators  chosen  by  Matthias,  and 
reduced  the  consul  to  a  common  hangman,  an  ai-- 
rangement  to  which  the  pusilliinimous  functionary 
tamely  submitted.  Presuming  to  exercise  the  same 
authority  as  that  which  was  possessed  by  Moses  the 
Jewish  legislator,  he  substituted  in  place  of  the  de- 
posed senators,  twelve  judges  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel. 

Jolin  Boccold,  or  John  of  Leyden,  as  he  is  often 
tcnned,  had  now  prepared  the  people  for  the  crown- 
ing act  of  arrogance  which  they  were  about  to  wit- 
ness. Summoning  them  together,  he  declared  it  to 
be  the  will  of  God  that  he  should  be  king  of  Sion, 
and  should  sit  on  the  tlu-one  of  David.  Prom  that 
moment  he  assumed  all  the  state  and  pomp  of  royal- 
ty. Wearing  a  crown  of  gold,  and  clothed  in  the 
richest  and  most  sumptuous  robes,  he  appeared  in 
public  with  a  Bible  in  one  hand,  and  a  sword  in  the 
other,  w-hile  a  lai'ge  body-guard  surrounded  his  per- 
son. He  coined  money  stamped  with  his  own  image, 
and  demanded  homage  of  the  humblest  kind  from  all 
his  subjects. 

The  upstart  monarch  was  not  long  in  showing 
himself  in  his  true  character.  GiNnng  full  sway 
to  the  basest  appetites  and  passions,  he  urged  upon 
the  people,  through  his  prophets  and  teachers,  the 
lawfulness  and  even  necessity  of  taking  more  wivet 
than  one,  asserting  this  to  be  a  priWlege  granted 
by  God  to  his  saints.  Well  knowing  that  example 
is  far  more  powerful  in  its  influence  than  pre- 
cept, he  himself  married  three  wives,  one  of  them 
bemg  the  widow  of  Matthias,  a  woman  of  great  per- 
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sonal  attractions.  To  tliis  number  of  \vives  he  made 
gradual  additions  as  caprice  or  passion  prompted, 
until  they  amounted  to  fourteen.  Of  these,  however, 
the  ^vidow  of  liis  predecessor  was  alone  styled  queen, 
and  invested  with  the  lionours  and  dignities  of  roy- 
alty. Polygamy  now  became  fasliionable  among  the 
Anabaptists  of  Munster,  and  it  was  even  deemed 
criminal  to  decline  availing  themselves  in  this  mat- 
ter of  what  they  considered  the  Uberty  wliich  be- 
longed to  them  as  the  people  of  the  Most  High. 
Freedom  of  divorce,  the  natural  attendant  on  poly- 
gamy, was  introduced.  The  most  revolting  excesses 
were  now  indulged  in,  and  all  under  the  alleged  sanc- 
tion of  reUgion  the  most  spiritual  and  devout. 

The  scandal  thrown  by  Boccold  and  his  followers 
upon  the  cause  of  true  Christianity,  awakened  the 
deepest  indignation  and  sorrow  in  the  breasts  of  all 
thoughtful  men,  but  more  especiidly  of  the  friends 
of  the  Reformation.  The  iirst  appearance  of  such 
a  spirit  had  called  forth  the  loudest  remonstrances 
on  the  part  of  Luther,  who  had  even  entreated  the 
elates  of  Germany  to  interpose  their  authority,  and 
put  a  stop  to  the  promulgation  of  a  heresy  which 
was  no  less  injurious  to  social  order  than  to  the 
cause  of  true  rehgion.  No  steps,  however,  had 
hitherto  been  taken  by  the  civil  authorities  to  repress 
tlie  outrages  of  these  Ucentious  enthusiasts.  But 
matters  had  now  assumed  a  critical  aspect.  The 
Anabaptists  were  no  longer  merely  a  sect  of  wild 
enthusiasts ;  they  were  a  formidable  poUtical  com- 
munity, who  had  entrenched  themselves  for  fifteen 
months  in  a  fortilied  city,  and  bade  defiance  to  the 
whole  princes  of  the  empire. 

In  the  spring  of  1535,  the  Bishop  of  Munster  hav- 
ing been  joined  by  reinforcements  from  all  parts  of 
Crennany,  regular  siege  was  laid  to  the  city,  and  an 
entrance  ha\'ing  been  efl'ected,  rather  by  stratagem 
tlian  force,  the  Anabaptists  were  overpowered  by 
numbers,  most  of  them  were  slain,  and  the  remainder 
taken  prisoners.  John  of  Leyden  having  been  seized, 
was  loaded  with  chains,  and  carried  from  city  to  city 
as  a  spectacle  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  people, 
who  were  permitted  and  encouraged  to  Insult  him  at 
will.  The  intrepid  youth,  then  only  twenty-six 
years  of  age,  was  taken  back  to  Munster,  the  scene 
of  his  former  grandeur,  and  there  put  to  death  with 
the  most  exquisite  as  well  as  lingering  tortures, 
which  he  endured  with  astonishing  fortitude,  while 
to  the  last  he  adhered  with  the  most  unflinching 
iimmess  to  the  peculiar  tenets  of  his  sect.  The  death 
of  Boccold,  and  the  destruction  of  the  great  body  of 
his  followers,  proved  the  extinction  of  the  sect  of 
Anabaptists  in  Germany. 

The  Anabaptists  obtained  an  earlier  as  well  as  a 
firmer  footing  in  the  Low  Coimtries  than  in  any 
other  country  of  Europe.  Melcliior  Hofman  had 
preached  the  doctrines  of  the  sect  in  1525,  notwith- 
standing the  complaint  of  Luther  that  he  had  taken 
upon  him  to  preach  without  a  call.  The  remon- 
miauce  of  the  German  Reformer  had  no  eil'ect  in  re- 


pressing the  zeal  of  Hofman,  who  openly  asserted 
himself  to  be  the  restorer  of  Christianity,  and  the 
founder  of  a  new  kingdom.  He  is  said  to  liave 
maintained  tlmt  Clunst  had  only  one  nature,  and 
could  not  be  united  to  a  body  taken  from  the  Vir- 
gin Mary,  because  aU  human  flesh  was  defiled  and 
accursed.  The  whole  work  of  salvation,  in  his  opi- 
nion, depends  entuely  and  solely  on  our  free-will. 
He  taught,  also,  tliat  Infant-baptism  originated  from 
the  Evil  One.  Anabaptism,  however,  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  commenced  with  Hofman.  The 
real  founders  of  the  sect  appear  to  have  been  Storck, 
Stubner,  and  Munzer.  By  fasting  and  other  austei- 
ities  they  soon  succeeded  in  establishing  to  them- 
selves among  the  people  a  reputation  for  pre-emi- 
nent sanctity.  Dressed  in  coarse  garments,  and  with 
long  beards,  they  travelled  tlu-ough  Germany  preach- 
ing their  pecuhar  tenets  with  an  ardour  and  earnest- 
ness which  attracted  many  followers.  Disowning  the 
legitimacy  of  temporal  authority  when  exercised  over 
the  saints,  they  called  upon  their  people  to  raise  the 
standard  of  rebellion  against  all  secular  princes.  The 
result  was,  that  a  large,  though  ill-disciplined  army, 
was  speedily  formed,  which  commenced  a  war  usual- 
ly called  by  historians  "The  Coimtry  -  Peasants' 
War." 

The  first  step  taken  by  this  motley  band  was  to 
pubhsh  a  manifesto  consisting  of  twelve  articles,  one 
of  them  containing  a  resolution  to  obey  no  princes 
or  magistrates  beyond  what  should  appear  to  them 
just  and  reasonable.  This  rebellion  against  aU  civil 
authority  was  headed  by  Mimtzer,  a  man  of  a  bold  and 
enterpi-ising  spirit,  aided  by  Pfeifer,  a  moid^,  who 
had  left  his  convent  and  renounced  Popery.  The 
army  commanded  by  these  two  leaders  was  numerous 
and  enthusiastic ;  but  being  attacked  by  a  body  ot 
regulai-  troops  they  were  entu-ely  defeated  in  May 
1525,  and  both  Muntzer  and  Pfeifer  were  taken  pri- 
soners and  beheaded. 

Thus  deprived  of  their  leaders  the  Anabaptists 
were  scattered  tlu'oughout  dift'erent  countries,  some 
passing  into  Poknd,  others  into  Bohemia  and  Hun- 
gary. Hubmeyer  preached  the  opinions  of  the  sect  in 
Switzerland,  and  having  at  an  earlier  period  been  ban- 
ished by  the  same  authorities,  he  retired  into  Moravia, 
and  was  burnt  at  Vienna  in  1527.  A  branch  of  the 
Anabaptists  was  formed  in  Silesia,  chiefly  by  the 
laboiu-s  of  Schwenckfeldt,  a  Lutheran,  who,  from 
some  shght  pecuharity  of  opmion,  gave  rise  to  a  new 
sect,  called  from  him  Schwexckfeldians  (which 
see).  Hutter,  also,  who  laboured  in  Moravia,  gave 
origin  to  what  are  called  the  Huttkri.\n  Breth- 
ren (which  see).  At  Deh't  in  Holland,  the  cause  of 
the  Anabaptists  was  maintained  by  David  George, 
a  contemporary  of  Hofman.  He  is  said  to  have  as 
sumed  the  character  of  the  Messiah,  and  of  one  sent 
by  God  to  pubhsh  a  new  adoption  of  children  of  tlie 
Most  High ;  he  is  hkewise  charged  with  denj-ing  the 
resurrection  and  the  hfe  to  come,  with  allowing  wives 
to  be  in  common,  and  pretending  that  sin  defiled 
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unly  the  body.  One  writer  says,  that  David  George 
wiw  sentenced  to  be  publicly  wliippcd  at  Delft,  that 
liis  tongue  was  bored  througli,  and  a  sentence  of 
Ijanishnient  for  six  years  passed  upon  him.  The 
same  author  adds,  that  liis  doctrines  were  considered 
so  shameful  and  absurd  by  the  other  Anabaptists, 
that  he  was  excommunicated  by  Ihem,  and  forced 
to  form  a  separate  congregation. 

The  sect  of  Anabaptists  made  rapid  progress  in 
Holland  and  Lower  Germany.  New  branches  sprung 
up  in  many  different  places,  and  with  various  modi- 
fications of  theological  sentiment.  A  work  appeared 
entitled  '  The  Work  of  the  Establishment,'  in  which 
the  expectation  was  held  forth,  that  before  the  final 
judgment  Christ  would  appear  in  person  to  reign  for 
a  time  upon  the  earth,  and  that  liis  kingdom  would 
commence  with  settling  the  creed  of  the  Anabap- 
tists, who,  it  was  alleged,  were  the  saints  destined 
to  reign  with  Christ,  and  for  whom  the  pri\  ilege  was 
reserved  of  enjoying  all  the  advantages  which  the 
personal  reign  of  Christ  would  bring  along  with  it. 
These  opinions  were  readily  embraced  by  multitudes 
in  Holland,  Friesland,  and  other  parts  of  the  Low 
Countries.  Nor  did  the  spirit  of  persecution  wliich 
broke  forth  against  them  tend  in  the  least  to  check 
the  progi'ess  of  the  sect.  Like  the  IsraeUtes  in 
Eg)'pt,  the  more  they  were  oppressed  the  more  they 
grew  and  multiplied,  so  that  they  became  a  power- 
ful body,  an  olVshoot  of  which  was  transi)lanted  to 
England,  where  it  flourished  for  a  time.  Otto,  in 
his  '  Annales  Anabaptijsiici,'  enumerates  no  fewer 
than  seventy-seven  dilVcront  sects,  all  holding  the 
great  principles  of  the  body,  but  varying  in  opinion 
on  minor  points. 

Ecclesiastical  OTitcrs  of  the  sixteenth  century  have 
aiTanged  the  whole  system  of  Anabaptist  doctrine 
under  seven  heads  or  articles,  which  they  allege  were 
put  forth  by  the  body  itself  in  1529.  They  are  as 
follows  : — 

1.  A  Cliristian  ought  not  to  bear  arms,  or  acknow- 
ledge any  civil  magistrate,  because  Christ  has  said, 
"  The  kings  of  the  Gentiles  exercise  authority  over 
them ;  but  it  shall  not  be  so  among  you."  Magis- 
trates and  princes  are  only  to  be  obeyed  when  their 
commands  arc  just  and  rational. 

2.  It  is  not  la^vful  to  swear,  not  even  when  civil 
magistrates  command  us  to  lift  up  our  hands. 

3.  Almighty  God  does  not  call  any  true  Chris- 
tian to  administer  justice,  or  to  preserve  the  public 
tranquillity. 

•I.  The  cliair  of  Moses  is  only  with  the  Anabap- 
tists, and  no  one  can  be  predestinated  to  eternal  life 
imless  he  belongs  to  that  sect. 

5.  Hence  it  follows,  by  a  necessary  consequence, 
that  they  only  have  a  right  to  preach  the  gospel 
and  to  instruct  mankind. 

6.  All  those,  therefore,  who  oppose  the  progress 
if  Anabaptists,  are  to  be  declared  reprobates. 

7.  Wioever,  then,  at  the  day  of  final  judgment, 
rliall  not  be  found  to  have  professed  Anabaptism  shall 


infallibly  be  placed  on  the  left  hand  amongst  the 
goats ;  and,  on  the  contrarj',  God  will  acknowledge 
his  own  sheep,  and  set  on  the  right  hand  all  true 
and  faithful  Anabaptists. 

Making  allowance  for  the  false  colouring  which 
the  enemies  of  the  Anabaptists  were  liable  to  im- 
part to  any  statement  of  their  doctrines,  it  may  be 
seen  from  tliis  brief  summary,  as  given  by  the  wri- 
ters of  the  time,  that,  besides  the  characteristic 
doctrine  of  Anabaptism,  or  the  rebaptizing  of  adults 
who  had  been  baptized  in  infancy,  the  points  on 
which  this  earnest  body  of  Christian  men  seem  to 
have  chiefly  insisted,  were  that  the  freedom,  or 
the  hbcrty  wherewith  Christ  makes  his  people 
free,  "involves  exemption  from  the  control  of  the 
civil  magistrate;  and  also  that  the  taking  of  oaths, 
even  in  a  coiu-t  of  law,  is  unlawful,  since  Clirist  him- 
self has  said,  "  Swear  not  at  all."  These  two  points 
seem  to  have  fonned  the  leading  articles  of  the  creed 
of  the  early  Anabaptists,  and  to  have  been  held  in 
common  by  all  the  various  sects  into  which  the 
main  body  was  diWded.  As  to  a  community  ol 
goods,  a  plurality  of  wives,  lay  preaching,  and  other 
jioints  hiid  to  the  charge  of  the  Anabaptists  in  gen- 
eral, such  tenets  seem  rather  to  have  belonged  to 
jiecuhar  sects  of  Anabaptists  than  to  be  properly 
chargeable  to  the  great  body. 

The  rise  of  this  sect  and  its  rapid  difTusion  over 
various  coiuitries  of  the  Continent  of  Europe  tended 
not  a  little  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  Refonnation 
in  Gennany,  apt  as  many  of  the  enemies  of  Pro- 
testantism were  to  regard  the  strange  notions  of  the 
Anabaptists  as  the  natural  consequence  of  the  as- 
sumption of  the  right  of  private  judgment.  Luther, 
Melancthon,  Zuingle,  and  Bullinger  exposed  the  er- 
roneous and  unscriptural  character  of  many  of  the  new 
opinions  ;  and  yet  in  spite  of  all  their  remonstrance." 
the  principles  of  the  Lutheran  Reformation  have  been 
too  often  identified  with  the  extravagant  tenets  of 
the  Anabaptists.  But  the  fact  is,  tliat  the  move- 
ments and  insiurections  of  the  period  show  that 
these  sectaries  were  mingled  up  with  a  political  or 
revolutionary  cabal  which  agitated  Europe  from  one 
end  of  it  to  the  other.  There  were  at  that  time, 
however.  Anabaptists  of  a  very  ditl'erent  charac- 
ter, who,  holding  the  views  of  their  brethren  on 
the  subject  of  baptism,  stood  entirely  aloof  from 
those  violent  insuiTectionary  movements  which 
brought  so  much  scandal  upon  the  whole  body  to 
which  they  belonged.  Among  the  exceptional  classes 
of  Anabaptists  to  which  we  refer,  arc  to  be  ranked 
the  Mennonites  (which  see)  of  Holland,  and  the 
Anabaptists  in  France. 

About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  centiu'y  the 
Anabaptists  appeared  in  England,  several  German 
refugees  liaving  fomid  their  way  to  that  country 
in  consequence  of  the  Peasants'  War,  a  politi- 
co-religious insurrection  in  Germany  with  which 
many  of  the  Anabaptists,  in  common  with  othere 
of  their   countrj-men,  were   undoubtedly   connect- 
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ed.  The  opinions  wliicU  tliese  refugees  propa- 
gated in  England  are  thus  noticed  by  Hooper  in  a 
letter  to  Bullinger,  dated  Jime,  1649,  "  They  pre- 
tend that  a  man  once  reconciled  with  God  is  ever  after 
without  sin,  and  freed  from  all  inordinate  desires, 
nothing  remaining  in  him  of  the  old  Adam.  If  it 
should  happen  that  a  regenerate  person,  who  has 
received  the  Holy  Ghost,  should  fall  into  sin,  he  can 
never  obtain  forgiveness.  God  is,  in  their  opinion, 
subject  to  a  fatal  and  absolute  necessity ;  besides  the 
will  which  he  has  notified  to  ns  in  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures, he  has  another  by  which  he  is  forced  to  do 
necessarily  what  he  does.  Some  of  them  think  that 
the  Bouls  of  men  are  not  different  from  the  beasts, 
but  equally  mortal."  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that,  although  there  is  no  e\-idence  that  the  opinions 
tubversive  of  civil  order  which  were  so  industriously 
eirculated  by  the  Anabaptists  on  the  Continent,  were 
ever  broached  in  England,  yet  they  were  visited  with 
the  most  bitter  persecution,  even  to  the  death.  And 
in  the  i-eign  of  James  I.,  among  the  persecuted  exiles 
wlio  fled  from  England  to  Holland,  were  several  Ana- 
baptists. The  fire  of  persecution,  indeed,  was  sedu- 
kiusly  kept  aUve  till  1611,  when  Legat  and  Wight- 
nan,  both  of  them  holding  Anabaptist  principles, 
ivere  burnt  at  the  stake.  It  is  somewhat  remarka- 
ble that  William  Sawtree,  the  first  who  suffered  for 
his  reUgious  opinions  in  England,  by  being  burnt 
alive,  is  supposed  to  liave  denied  infant  baptism. 
So  that  the  Anabaptists,  or  rather  Anti-Paedo-Bap- 
tists,  have  the  honour  of  claiming  both  the  first 
and  the  last  English  martyr  that  perished  in  the 
flames. 

The  Modem  Baptists  (which  see)  rightly  re- 
fect the  name  of  Anabaptists.  According  to  their 
own  principles  they  are  not,  in  the  Uteral  or  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  Anabaptists  or  Rebaptizers;  and 
yet,  according  to  the  principles  of  all  true  believers 
in  Infant  Baptism,  they  are  literally  and  truly  Ana- 
baptists. For  they  hold  Infant  Baptism  to  be  no 
valid  Christian  baptism ;  and,  therefore,  to  be  con- 
sistent, when  they  receive  into  their  chmxh  one 
who  had  been  baptized  in  infancy,  they  must  give 
him  baptism  ;  for  he  is  on  their  principles  an  im- 
baptized  person.  But,  according  to  the  beUevers  in 
Infant  Baptism,  such  a  person  had  pre\iously  re- 
ceived a  real  Christian  baptism,  and,  therefore,  to 
baptize  him  now  is  to  rebaptize  him.  WliUe,  how- 
ever. Baptists,  as  they  term  themselves,  may  be  con- 
sidered by  all  consistent  Psedo-Baptists  as  entitled  to 
the  name  of  Anabaptists,  such  a  term  ought  to  be 
carefully  avoided,  as  seeming  to  imply  that  an  excel- 
lent and  highly  useful  body  of  Christians,  charac- 
terized by  the  most  peaceable  and  consistent  deport- 
ment, are  to  be  identified  with  a  turbulent  and 
insiurectionary  class  of  men  who  bore  the  name  of 
Anabaptists  in  the  sixteenth  century.  See  Bap- 
tists— Mf.xnosites. 

ANABAT^E,  a  cope  or  sacerdotal  garment  de- 
ligned  to  cover  the  back  and  shoulders  of  a  priest. 


This  piece  of  clerical  costume  is  no  longer  in  use  in 
the  English  Church. 

ANACALYPTERIA  (Gr.  anakaluptein,  to  un- 
cover), festivals  among  the  ancient  Greeks  held 
on  the  third  day  after  marriage,  when  the  bride  was 
allowed  for  the  first  time  to  lay  aiiide  her  veil  and 
appear  uncovered.  On  the  same  day  presents  were 
also  accustomed  to  be  made  to  the  newly-married 
lady,  which  received  the  name  oi  Anacalypteria.  Be- 
fore marriage  young  females  were  rarely  permitted 
to  appear  in  public,  or  to  converse  with  the  male  sex. 
They  wore  a  veil,  also,  which  was  called  kalyptron, 
which  was  only  removed  on  the  occasion  now  noticed. 

ANACAJIPTERIA  (Gr.  anakampto,  to  unbend), 
small  buildings  which  were  erected  adjacent  to  an- 
cient Christian  churches,  designed  to  8er\-e  as  little 
hospitals  or  inns,  where  poor  persons  and  travellers 
might  unbend  or  relax  themselves  on  their  joimiey. 
Bingham  supposes  that  they  might  serve  also  as 
lodgings  for  such  as  fled  to  take  sanctuary  in  the 
church. 

ANACEA,  a  festival  of  antiquity  held  at  Athens 
in  honoiu-  of  the  Dioscuri,  or  Castor  and  Pollux,  who 
were  called  Anaces. 

ANACLETERIA,  a  solemn  festival  which  was 
celebrated  among  the  Greeks  when  their  kings  or 
princes  came  of  age  and  took  into  their  hands  the 
reins  of  government.  On  this  joyful  occasion  a  pro- 
clamation was  made,  and  the  people  hastened  to 
salute  their  new  monarch  and  to  congratulate  him 
on  his  entrance  upon  the  regal  office. 

ANACTORON  (Gr.  anax,  a  king),  a  name  applied 
by  Eusebius  to  a  Christian  Church,  as  being  the  pa- 
lace of  the  Great  King.  It  corresponds  to  Basilica 
(which  see). 

ANADEJIA.  an  ornament  of  the  head  with  which 
victors  were  adorned  in  the  sacred  games  of  the  an- 
cients. 

ANADYOMEXE  (Gr.  anaduein,  to  rise  out  of), 
a  name  given  to  Aphrodite  (which  see),  in  conse- 
quence of  her  fabulous  origin,  as  having  spnmg  out 
of  the  foam  of  the  sea.  One  of  the  most  famous 
paintings  of  ApeUes  is  a  representation  of  this  an- 
cient mj'th. 

ANA' GA' 511  (an,  not,  and  agami,  came),  one  of  the 
four  paths,  according  to  Budhism,  by  wliich  an  indi- 
vidual may  obtain  an  entrance  into  ninodna,  or  a 
cessation  of  existence.  The  being  that  has  entered 
this  path  does  not  again  return  to  the  world  of  men, 
and  hence  the  name.     See  Bddhists. 

ANAGOGIA,  a  feast,  as  ./Elian  mforms  us,  which 
the  people  of  Eryx  in  Sicily  held,  because  Venus, 
as  they  alleged,  departed  from  them  to  go  to  Libya. 
The  reason  assigned  for  this  was,  because  the  pigeons 
which  abounded  in  that  country  disappeared  at  that 
time,  and  accompanied  the  goddess,  as  they  thought, 
in  her  journey.  After  nine  days  they  returned, 
when  the  people  celebrated  another  feast,  which  they 
termed  Catagogia,  in  honour  of  the  return  of  the 
goddess. 
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ANAITIS— ANATHEMA. 


ANAITIS,  an  Asiatic  deity,  anciently  worsliippud 
iu  Armenia,  Cappadocia,  and  other  countries.  In 
connection  witli  tlie  sacred  temples  which  were  erect- 
ed in  her  honour,  there  were  siicred  lands,  and  men- 
tion is  also  made  of  sacred  cows.  Among  the  slaves 
who  were  consecrated  to  her  service,  it  was  customary 
for  the  females  to  prostitute  themselves  several  years 
before  they  were  married,  and  in  consequence  of  this 
they  wore  imai;ined  to  acquire  a  peculiar  sanctity, 
which  made  it  an  object  of  ambition  to  obtain  one  of 
them  in  marriage.  Anaitis  is  sometimes  confounded 
by  the  Greek  authors  with  Artemis,  and  sometimes 
with  Aplirodite.  On  the  festival  in  honour  of  Anai- 
tis, it  was  customary  for  crowds  of  both  sexes  to  as- 
semble and  intoxicate  themselves  with  wine. 

ANALABUS,  which  may  be  translated  Scapul.ary, 
a  long  tunic  without  sleeves,  worn  by  superior  orders 
of  monks  in  the  Greek  church. 

ANAMMELECH  (Ileb.  ana,  melek,  oracular 
king).  We  are  informed  in  2  Kings  ivii.  31,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Scpliarvaim,  sent  from  beyond  the 
Euphrates  into  Syiia,  burned  their  children  in 
honour  of  Adrammeloch  and  Anammelcch.  It  has 
been  thought  that  Adkammklkcii  (which  see)  re- 
presented the  smi,  while  Anammelcch  signified  the 
moon. 

ANAPHORA,  the  oblation  among  the  Coptic 
churches  of  Egj^pt,  coiTesponding  to  the  canon  among 
the  Latins,  when  the  priest  breaks  the  host  into 
three  pieces,  denoting  the  Trinity,  and  connects  tliem 
together  so  skilfully  that  they  do  not  seem  in  the 
least  to  be  divided.  This  ceremony  is  accompanied 
with  several  prayers  and  other  acts  of  devotion  suit- 
able to  the  solemn  occasion. 

ANAliGYRES  (Festival  of  the),  (Gr.  a,  not, 
and  arguros,  money),  celebrated  by  the  Greek  church 
on  the  1st  November,  in  honour  of  two  saints  named 
Cosmus  and  Daraianus,  who  were  brothers,  and  both 
]>hysicians.  The  Greeks  called  them  Anarr/t/res,  be- 
cause they  practised  medicine  out  of  a  pure  principle 
of  charity,  without  claiming  the  smallest  recompense. 
The  Greeks  mention  a  miraculous  fountain  at  Athens, 
near  a  cliapel  consecrated  to  these  two  saints.  The 
foimtain  never  Hows  but  on  their  festival  as  soon  as 
the  priest  has  begun  to  say  mass,  and  ui  the  evening 
it  is  dried  up  again.  Such  is  the  legend  by  which 
the  honour  of  these  two  saints  is  maintained. 

ANASTASIUS  (Festival  of  St.),  observed  by 
the  Greek  church  on  the  22d  of  .January. 

ANATHEMA  (Gr.  that  which  is  set  opart). 
Among  the  Jews,  anything  which  was  devoted  to 
destruction  must  not  be  redeemed.  The  beast  at 
Sinai  that  touched  the  moimtain  was  to  be  doomed. 
The  fields  of  Gilboa,  wet  with  the  blood  of  Saul  and 
Jonathan,  were  devoted  (2  Sam.  i.  21)  by  king 
David.  Aliab  was  informed  by  the  Lord  (1  Kings 
XX.  42),  that  Benhadad  was  doomed.  Such  were 
the  idolatrous  Canaanitcs;  such  was  Jericho  also  in 
particular  (Josh.  vi.  17)  with  all  its  spoil,  and  hence 
the  aggravation  of  Achan's  sin  in  attempting  to  ap- 


propriate what  the  Lord  had  doomed  to  be  destroyed 
Hence,  also,  the  sin  of  SaiU  (1  Sam.  xv.  3)  in  spar 
ing  Agag  whom  the  Lora  had  doomed  to  uttei 
ruin. 

The  word  anathema  is  also  used  to  denote  an  ex- 
communication with  curses.  This  was  the  last  and 
heaviest  degtee  of  excommunication  among  the  Jews. 
It  was  inliicted  when  the  offender  had  often  refused 
to  comply  with  the  sentence  of  the  court,  and  was 
accompanied  with  corporal  punishment,  and  some- 
times with  b.anishment,  and  even  death.  Drusius  gives 
a  form  of  this  excommunication  which  the  Jews  allege 
was  used  by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  against  the  Samari- 
tans. The  process  is  said  to  have  been  as  follows 
They  assembled  the  whole  congregation  in  the 
temple  of  the  Lord,  and  they  brought  three  hundred 
priests,  three  hundred  tnunpets,  and  three  hundred 
books  of  the  law.  and  the  same  lumiber  of  boys. 
Then  they  sounded  their  trumpets,  and  the  Levitea, 
singing,  cursed  the  Samaritans  by  all  the  sorts  of  ex- 
commimication  contained  in  the  n-.ystery  of  the  name 
Jehovah,  and  in  the  Decalogue,  and  with  the  curse 
of  the  superior  house  of  judgment,  and  likewise  with 
the  curse  of  the  inferior  house  of  judgment,  all  of 
which  involved  the  judicial  sentence,  that  no  Israel- 
ite shou'd  eat  the  bread  of  a  Samaritan,  and  that  no 
.Samc-vritan  can  be  a  proselyte  in  Israel,  and  tliat  h? 
shall  have  no  part  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dcuad. 

The  anathema  among  the  Jews  excluded  the  un 
happy  offender  from  the  society  and  intercourse  o 
his  brethren.  It  was  either  judiciary  or  abjuratory. 
By  the  former,  the  oll'ender  was  not  only  excommu- 
nicated and  separated  from  the  faithful,  but  dehvered 
over,  soul  and  body,  to  Satan.  The  abjuratorj'  ana- 
thema is  prescribed  to  converts,  who  are  obliged  to 
anathematize  their  former  heresy.  In  the  New  Tes- 
tament we  meet  with  a  very  extraordinaiy  and  solemn 
form  of  excommunication,  "  Let  him  be  anathema 
rnaranatha"  which  may  be  interpreted,  "  Let  him  be 
accursed  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord."  This  was  the 
most  dreadful  imprecation  among  the  Jews,  and  has 
been  thus  paraplu-ased  :  "  May  he  be  devoted  to  the 
greatest  of  evils,  and  to  the  utmost  severity  of  the 
divine  judgment ;  may  the  Lord  come  quickly  to  take 
vengeance  upon  him." 

Among  the  modem  Jews,  the  anathema,  or  greater 
excommunication,  which  is  inflicted  for  mocking  the 
law,  or  laughing  at  any  of  their  rites  and  ceremonies, 
is  of  a  very  severe  character.  They  curse  the  offend- 
er by  heaven  and  earth ;  they  give  him  up  to  the 
power  of  evil  angels ;  they  beg  that  God  would  de- 
stroy him  soon,  and  that  he  would  make  all  creatures 
his  enemies.  They  pray  that  God  would  torment 
him  with  every  disease,  hasten  his  death,  and  con- 
sign him  to  utter  darkness  for  ever.  No  one  must 
jiresume  to  approach  within  six  feet  of  him,  and 
all  human  assistance  is  denied  him,  even  if  he 
should  be  perishing  for  want  of  the  necessaries  of 
life.  They  place  a  stone  over  his  gi-ave  to  denote 
that  he   ought  to  have  been  stoned.     No  relation 
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must  go  into  mourning  for  him,  but  they  are  required 
0  bless  God  for  taking  liim  out  of  the  world. 

The  final  excommunication  by  anathema  w.is 
practised  also  in  the  primitive  Clu-istian  church 
against  notorious  oH'enders,  who  were  thereby  ex- 
[jelled  from  the  church,  and  separated  from  all  com- 
mimion  with  her  in  holy  offices.  Those  who  were 
subjected  to  tliia  cm-se  were  debarred,  not  only  from 
the  Lord's  Supper,  but  from  the  prayers  and  hearing 
the  Scriptm-es  read  in  any  assembly  of  the  chm-ch. 
From  the  moment  tliat  such  a  sentence  was  passed 
upon  a  man,  he  was  looked  upon  by  the  brethren  as 
an  enemy  of  Cluist  and  a  servant  of  the  devil,  and 
his  presence  was  carefully  shimned.  All  were  for- 
bidden to  admit  Imn  into  their  houses,  to  sit  at  table 
with  liim,  or  to  show  him  any  of  the  ordinary  civili- 
ties of  life.  The  following  form  of  excommunication, 
as  pronoimced  by  Sytiesius  upon  Andi-onicus,  is 
given  by  Bingham,  and  may  aSbrd  some  idea  of  such 
a  sentence  m  early  times. 

"Now  that  the  man  is  no  longer  to  be  admonished, 
but  cut  off  as  an  incurable  member,  the  chm-ch  of 
Ptoleraais  makes  this  declaration  or  injunction  to  all 
her  sister  churches  tlu-oughout  the  world :  Let  no 
church  of  God  be  open  to  Andronicus  and  liis  accom- 
plices ;  to  Thoas  and  his  accomplices  ;  but  let  every 
sacred  temple  and  sanctuary  be  shut  against  them. 
The  devil  has  no  part  in  paradise  ;  though  he  privily 
creep  in,  he  is  driven  out  again.  I  therefore  achno- 
nish  both  private  men  and  magistrates,  neither  to  re- 
ceive them  mider  their  roof  nor  to  their  table  ;  and 
priests  more  especially,  that  they  neither  converse 
with  them  living,  nor  attend  their  funerals  when 
dead.  And  if  any  one  despise  this  church,  as  being 
only  a  small  city,  and  receive  those  that  are  excom- 
municated by  her,  as  if  there  was  no  necessity  of  ob- 
sersdug  the  rules  of  a  poor  church ;  let  them  know 
that  they  divide  the  chm-ch  by  schism  -which  Christ 
would  have  to  be  one.  And  whoever  does  so, 
whether  he  be  Le^^te,  presbyter,  or  bishop,  shall  be 
ranked  in  the  same  class  with  Andronicus :  we  will 
neither  give  them  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  nor 
eat  at  the  same  table  with  them ;  and  much  less  wiU 
we  commimicate  in  the  sacred  mysteries  -with  them, 
ivho  choose  to  have  part  with  Andronicus  and  Thoas." 

As  soon  as  any  person  -svas  foi-mally  excommimi- 
cated  by  any  church,  notice  of  the  event  was  usually 
given  to  other  chm-ches,  and  sometimes  by  circidar 
letters  to  all  eminent  churches  throughout  the  world, 
that  aU  might  be  warned  against  admitting  the  per- 
son thus  excommunicated  to  their  fellowship.  For 
such  was  the  perfect  harmony  and  agreement  that 
subsisted  among  all  the  churches,  that  no  person  ex- 
commimicated  in  one  church  could  be  received  in 
another,  imlesB  by  the  authority  of  a  legal  svmod,  to 
which  there  lay  a  just  appeal,  and  which  vrns  allowed 
to  judge  in  the  case.  All  deception  in  such  a  case 
was  prevented  by  the  practice,  which  was  strictly 
adhered  to,  of  commendatory  letters  or  testimonials 
being  requijed  from  every  individual  who,  on  lea^g 


one  church,  sought  admission  into  another.  If  any 
one  travelled  without  such  credentials,  he  was  to  be 
suspected  as  an  excommunicated  person,  and  accord- 
ingly treated  as  one  under  censure.  A  person  on 
whom  an  anathema  was  pronounced,  was  not  only 
shut  out  from  the  intercourse  of  the  brethren  while 
he  Uved,  but  if  he  died  without  the  sentence  being 
removed,  he  was  denied  the  honour  and  benefit  oi 
Cluistian  burial.  No  solemnity  of  psalms  or  prayers 
was  used  at  their  funeral ;  nor  were  they  ever  to  be 
mentioned  among  the  faithful  out  of  the  diptychs,  or 
holy  books  of  the  church,  according  to  custom,  in 
the  prayers  at  the  altar.  But  if  any  one  imder  ana- 
thema modestly  submitted  to  the  discipline  of  the 
chiu-ch,  and  was  labouring  earnestly  to  obtam  a  re- 
admission  to  the  privileges  of  the  church,  but  was 
suddenly  snatched  away  by  death  before  he  had  re- 
ceived absolution,  in  such  a  case,  the  funeral  obse- 
i|uies  were  allowed  to  be  celebrated  -n-ith  the  usual 
solemnities  of  the  chiu-ch. 

It  may  easily  be  conceived  that  subjection  to  aD 
anathema  in  the  early  Christian  church,  followed  ao 
it  was  by  such  painful  consequences,  must  have 
borne  heavily  upon  the  mind  of  the  excommunicated 
man.  No  wonder  that  offenders  were  brought  often,  in 
such  circiunstances,  almost  to  the  brink  of  despair, 
and,  feeling  in  all  its  bitterness  the  wTetchedness  of 
their  forloi"n  condition,  were  wont  to  implore,  on  any 
conditions,  however  humiUating,  to  be  restored  to 
the  society  of  the  faithful.  Dr.  Jamieson,  in  his 
'  Manners  and  Trials  of  the  Primitive  Christians,' 
draws  the  following  graphic  pictm-e  of  the  means 
which  the  excommimicated  were  wont  to  employ  in 
order  to  obtain  the  removal  of  the  sentence : — 
"  From  day  to  day  they  repau-ed  to  the  cloisters,  or 
the  roofless  area  of  the  church, — for  no  nearer  were 
they  allowed  to  approach  it, — and  there  they  stood, 
in  the  most  humble  and  penitent  attitude,  -with 
downcast  looks,  and  tears  in  their  eyes,  and  smiting 
on  their  breasts  ;  or  threw  themselves  on  the  ground 
at  the  feet  of  the  faithful,  as  they  entered  to  wor- 
ship, begging  an  interest  in  their  sympathies  and 
their  prayers,— confessing  their  sins,  and  crj-ing  out 
that  they  were  as  salt  which  had  lost  its  savour,  fit 
only  to  be  trodden  imder  foot.  For  weeks  and 
months  they  often  continued  in  this  grovelling  state, 
receiving  from  the  passengers  nothing  but  the  silent 
expressions  of  their  pity.  Not  a  word  was  spoken, 
in  the  way  either  of  encouragement  or  exhortation ; 
for  dm-ing  these  hmniliating  stations  at  the  gate,  the 
offenders  were  considered  rather  as  candidates  for 
penance  than  as  actually  penitents.  When  at  last 
they  had  waited  a  sufficient  length  of  time  in  this 
state  of  atlliction,  and  the  silent  observers  of  thcii 
coiuluct  were  satisfied  that  their  outward  demonstra- 
tions of  son-ow  proceeded  from  a  himible  and  con- 
trite spirit,  the  rulers  of  the  church  admitted  thera 
within  the  walls,  and  gave  them  the  privilege  of  re- 
maining to  hear  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  the 
sermon.     The  appointed  time  for  their  continuance 
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Among  tlie  hearers  being  completed,  they  were  ad- 
vanced to  the  tliu-d  order  of  penitents,  whose  privi- 
lege it  was  to  wait  until  that  part  of  the  service  when 
the  prayers  for  particular  classes  were  offered  up,  and 
to  hear  the  petitions  which  the  minister,  with  his 
hands  on  their  heads,  and  themselves  on  their  bended 
knees,  addressed  to  God  on  their  behalf,  for  his  nur- 
cy  to  pardon  and  his  grace  to  help  thera.  In  <lue 
time  they  were  allowed  to  be  present  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  communion,  and  the  edifying  serncos  that 
accom])anied  it ;  after  witnessing  wliich,  and  offer- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  satisfactory  pronfs  of  that 
godly  sorrow  which  is  unto  salvation,  the  term  of 
penance  ended." 

The  time  during  which  the  anathema  rested  upon 
an  oflender  varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
crime,  and  the  state  of  mind  of  tlie  crimmal.  The 
usual  term  was  from  two  to  five  years.  In  some 
cases  where  the  sin  had  been  of  a  very  aggravated 
kind,  and  causing  much  scandal  in  the  church,  the 
sentence  of  excommunication  extended  to  ten,  twenty, 
and  even  thirty  years ;  and  in  some  cases  diu^ing  the 
whole  term  of  life. 

The  word  anathema  occurs  frequently  in  the  an- 
cient canons,  and  indeed  at  the  close  of  each  decree 
of  most  of  the  ecclcsiastiail  councils,  the  words  are 
used,  "  let  him  be  anathema,"  that  is,  separated  from 
the  communion  of  the  church,  and  the  favour  of 
God,  who  goes  against  the  tenor  of  what  is  there 
decreed.  And  this  style  has  been  adopted  by  the 
councils  in  imitation  of  the  language  of  the  apostle 
Paul :  "  If  we,  or  an  angel  from  heaven,  preach 
any  other  gospel  unto  you  than  that  which  we 
have  preached  unto  you,  let  him  be  anathema." 
Chrysostom  seems  to  have  difl'ered  in  regard  to 
the  anathema  from  most  of  the  early  Clu-istian  writ- 
ers ;  for  he  devotes  a  whole  homily  to  proving 
that  men  ought  not  to  anathematize  either  the 
living  or  the  dead ;  they  may  anathematize  their 
opinions  or  actions,  but  not  their  ]iersons.  And  this 
view  of  the  matter  has  been  adopted  by  some  modern 
churches,  who  regard  such  excommunications  as  only 
warranted  by  a  direct  revelation. 

'When  any  member  of  the  primitive  Christian 
church  was  under  a  sentence  of  anathema,  he  was 
prevented  from  engaging  in  the  usual  amusements, 
or  enjoying  the  usual  comforts  of  life.  "  During  the 
whole  progress  of  their  probation,  the  penitents  ap- 
peared in  sackcloth  and  ashes;  the  men  were  obliged 
to  cut  off  their  hair,  and  the  women  to  veil  them- 
selves in  token  of  soiTow."  After  being  subjected 
for  a  lengthened  period  to  a  humiliating  and  painful 
discipline,  provided  the  otVender  exhibited  unequivo- 
cal sjTnptoms  of  a  penitent  frame  of  mind,  on  his  ex- 
pressing a  wish  to  be  readmitted  to  church  privileges, 
arrangements  were  made  for  the  removal  of  the  sen- 
tence of  excommunication.  On  an  appointed  day 
the  penitent  appeared  in  church  in  a  garb  of  sack- 
cloth, and  taking  his  station  in  a  conspicuous  posi- 
tion, he  solemnly  confessed  in  public,  generally  with 


many  tears,  the  sin  of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  And 
throwing  himself  upon  the  ground,  implored  the  for- 
giveness of  the  church  for  the  scandal  wliich  he  had 
brought  upon  the  Christian  name,  beseeching  their 
intercessory  prayers  in  his  behalf.  The  assembled 
congregation  then  fell  down  on  their  knees,  along 
with  the  weeping  penitent,  and  the  minister  also 
kneeling,  laid  his  haiuls  on  the  head  of  the  man  on 
whom  had  rested  the  anathema,  earnestly  supjilicated 
the  divine  compassion  to  be  extended  towards  him. 
and  then  raising  him,  placed  him  among  the  brethren 
at  the  communion  table. 

All  classes  of  oft'enders  in  the  early  church  were 
subjected  with  the  utmost  impartiality  to  the  same  dis- 
cijiline,  however  severe  and  dcgi'ading.  A  most  re- 
markable instance  of  this  kind  is  recorded  in  the  easa 
of  the  Emperor  Theodosius,  who  flomished  about  the 
year  a.  d.  370,  and  who,  having  been  guilty  of  con- 
senting to  the  massacre  of  seven  thousand  people  in 
the  city  of  Thessalonica,  was  subjected  to  anathema 
by  the  church  of  Milan  under  tlie  devout  and  faith- 
ful Ambrose.  The  details  of  this  deeply  interesting 
event  are  thus  beautifully  stated  by  Dr.  Jamieson. 
"  On  the  Lord's  day,  the  emperor  proceeding  to  pub- 
lic worship,  Ambrose  met  him  at  the  gates  of  th« 
church,  and  peremptorily  refused  to  admit  him. 
This  proceeding  of  Ambrose,  extraordinary  as  it  may 
appear  to  us,  could  not  have  been  surprising  nor  un- 
expected to  liis  sovereign,  who  was  well  aware  that 
the  austere  discipline  of  the  times  doomed  olienders 
of  eveiy  description  to  wait  in  the  area  or  the  porti 
coes  of  the  church,  and  bog  the  forgiveness  and  the 
prayers  of  the  faithful,  ere  they  were  pennitted  to 
reach  the  lowest  station  of  the  penitents.  Self-love, 
however,  or  a  secret  pride  in  his  exalted  station, 
might  perhaps  have  led  Theodosius  to  hope  that  the 
ordinary  severity  of  the  Church  would  he  relaxed  in 
his  favour, — more  especially,  as  the  act  imputed  to 
him  as  a  crime  was  justified  by  many  urgent  consi- 
derations of  State  policy ;  and  under  this  delusion, 
he  made  for  the  church,  never  dreaming,  it  would 
seem,  that  whatever  demur  the  minister  of  Christ 
might  make,  he  would  never  have  the  boldness  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  an  emjioror  in  presence  of  liis 
courtiers,  and  of  the  whole  congregation.  But  the 
fear  of  man  was  never  known  to  have  made  Ambrose 
Hinch  from  his  duty ;  and,  heedless  of  every  consi- 
deration, but  that  of  fidelity  to  the  cause  and  the 
honom-  of  liis  heavenly  Master,  he  planted  himself 
on  the  threshold  of  the  church,  and  vowed,  that  nei- 
ther bribes  nor  menaces  would  induce  him  to  admit, 
into  the  temple  of  the  God  of  peace,  a  royal  crimi- 
nal, red  with  the  blood  of  thousands,  who  were  his 
bretliren, — all  of  them  by  the  ties  of  a  common  na- 
ture,— many  of  them  by  tlie  bonds  of  a  common  faith. 
Theodosius,  thus  suddenly  put  on  his  self-defence, 
took  refuge  in  the  histoiy  of  David,  who  was  also  a 
sovereign ;  and  who,  though  he  had  combined  the 
guilt  of  adultery  with  that  of  murder,  was  yet  par- 
doned and  restored  to  favour  by  God  himself  on  the 
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confession  of  his  sins.  '  You  have  resembled  David 
in  his  crime,'  replied  the  inflexible  Ambrose,  'resem- 
ble him  also  in  liis  repentance.'  Self-conWcted  and 
abashed,  the  emperor  abandoned  all  further  attempts ; 
and,  returning  to  Iiis  palace,  during  eight  months 
continued  in  a  state  of  excommimication  from  Clu-is- 
tian  fellowship,  bearing  all  the  ignominy,  and  stoop- 
ing to  all  the  humiliating  acts  required  of  those  who 
undenvent  the  discipline  of  the  Church.  As  the  first 
annual  season  of  communion  approached,  the  anxiety 
of  the  emperor  to  participate  in  the  holy  rite  became 
extreme.  Often,  in  the  paroxysms  of  his  grief,  did 
he  say  to  the  counsellor,  who  had  advised  the  Dra- 
conic edict  against  the  Thessalonians,  '  Servants  and 
beggars  have  liberty  to  join  in  worship  and  conunu- 
nion,  but  to  me  the  church  doors,  and  consequently 
the  gates  of  heaven,  are  closed ;  for  so  the  Lord  hath 
decreed,  Wiatsoever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth  shall  be 
bound  in  heaven.'  At  length  it  was  agreed  be- 
tween the  prince  and  his  favourite,  that  the  latter 
should  seek  an  interview  with  Ambrose,  and  endea- 
vour to  gain  him  over  to  employ  a  privilege  of  his 
order, — that  of  abridging,  in  certain  circumstances, 
the  period  appomted  for  the  duration  of  Church  dis- 
cipline. The  eagerness  of  his  royal  master  could 
not  wait  his  return,  and,  meeting  him  on  his  way,  he 
was  greeted  with  the  unwelcome  intelligence,  that 
the  faithfid  bishop  considered  it  a  violation  of  his 
duty,  to  remit  any  part  of  the  just  censures  of  the 
Church ;  and  that  nothing  but  submission  to  the 
shame  and  degradation  of  a  public  confession  of  his 
sins  could  accomplish  the  object  which  was  dearest 
to  the  heart  of  the  royal  penitent.  On  an  appointed 
day,  accordingly,  Theodosius  appeared  in  the  church 
of  Milan,  clothed  in  sackcloth ;  and,  acknowledg- 
ing the  heinousness  of  his  offence,  the  just  sentence 
by  which  he  forfeited  the  communion  of  the  faith- 
ful, and  the  profound  sorrow  he  now  felt  for  having 
authorised  so  gross  an  outrage  on  the  laws  of  heaven, 
and  the  rights  of  humanity,  was  received,  with  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  whole  congregation,  once 
more  into  the  bosom  of  Christian  society.  Nothing 
can  ali'ord  a  better  test  of  the  simplicity  and  godly 
sincerity  of  the  Christian  emperor,  than  his  readi- 
ness to  assume,  in  presence  of  his  people,  an  atti- 
tude 80  humiliating.  How  deep  must  have  been  his 
repentance  towards  God, — how  strong  his  faith  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, — and  how  many  plausible 
reasons  of  personal  honour  and  pubUc  expediency 
must  he  have  had  to  encounter,  ere  he  could  bring 
himself,  in  face  of  a  crowded  assembly,  to  say,  as  he 
entered,  '  My  soul  cleaveth  unto  the  dust ;  quicken 
thou  me,  according  to  thy  word;'  and  ere  he  could 
throw  himself  prostrate  on  the  ground,  to  iinjilorr 
the  pardon  of  God  and  the  forgiveness  of  his  fellow- 
men  !  And  if  this  extraordinary  history  affords  an 
illustrious  example  of  genuine  repentance,  it  exliibits, 
in  no  less  memorable  a  light,  the  strictness  and  im- 
partiality of  primitive  disciplme.  What  minister 
would  have  dared  to  impose, — what  prince  would 


have  submitted  to  imdergo,  a  course  of  public  peni- 
tence, so  humiliating  and  so  painful,  if  it  had  not 
been  the  established  practice  of  the  Church  to  let  no 
offenders  escape  with  impunity." 

Considerable  difference  of  opinion  lias  existed 
among  learned  men,  as  to  the  greater  crimcf  whicli 
demanded  on  the  part  of  the  church  the  infliction  of 
a  solemn  anathema,  or  the  greater  excommunication. 
Augustine  mentions,  that  in  his  time  there  were  some 
who  limited  such  sins  to  three  only — adultery,  idola- 
try, and  murder;  but  the  opinion  of  this  eminent 
father  is,  that  the  great  crimes  which  incurred  ana- 
thema, were  such  as  were  committed  against  the 
whole  decalogue,  or  ten  commandments,  of  which 
the  apostle  says,  "They  which  do  such  things  shall 
not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God."  Of  coui-se,  in  this 
remark  of  Augustine  are  to  be  included  only  gross 
violations  of  the  moral  law.  The  great  crimes 
against  the  first  and  second  commandments  were 
comprised  under  the  general  name?  of  apostacy  and 
irreligion,  which  comprehended  the  several  species 
of  idolatr)' ;  blaspheming  and  denying  Christ  in  times 
of  persecution  ;  using  the  wicked  arts  of  divination, 
magic,  and  enchantments;  and  dishonouring  God  by 
sacrilege  and  simony,  by  heresy  and  scliisra,  and 
other  such  profanations  and  abuses,  corruptions  and 
contempts  of  liis  true  religion  and  service.  All  these 
were  justly  reputed  great  crimes,  and  usually  punished 
with  the  severest  ecclesiastical  censures.  The  greater 
sins  against  the  third  conmiandment  wliich  incurred 
anathema,  were  blasphemy,  profane  swearing,  perjury, 
and  breach  of  vows  which  have  been  solemnly  made 
to  God.  Absence  from  divine  service,  voluntarily 
and  systematically,  without  sufficient  reason,  for  a 
lengthened  period  of  time ;  neglect  of  the  public 
sen'ice  of  God  to  follow  vain  sports  and  pastimes  on 
the  Sabbath ;  or  separating  from  the  regular  meetings 
of  the  church,  and  assembling  in  private  conventicles 
of  their  own,  were  esteemed  breaches  of  the  fourth 
commandment  of  a  very  aggravated  kind.  Those 
which  were  regarded  as  great  transgi-essions  against 
the  fifth  commandment  were  disobedience  to  parents 
and  masters,  treason  and  rebellion  against  princes, 
and  contempt  of  the  laws  of  the  church.  Heinous 
«olators  of  the  sixth  conmaandment  were  such  as 
were  guilty  of  murder,  manslaughter,  parricide,  self- 
murder,  dismembeiing  the  body,  causing  abortion, 
and  similar  crimes.  Another  species  of  great  sins 
which  made  men  hable  to  the  severities  of  ecclesias- 
tical discipline,  were  the  sins  of  uncleanness,  or 
transgressions  of  the  seventh  commandment,  such  as 
fornication,  adultery,  raWshment,  incest,  polygamy 
and  all  sorts  of  unnatural  defilement  with  beasts  or 
mankind,  and  conduct  of  every  kind  which  led  the 
way  to  such  impurities,  as  rioting  and  intemperance; 
writing  or  reading  lascivious  books,  acting  or  fre 
quenting  obscene  stage  plays,  allowing  or  mamtain 
ing  harlots,  or  whatever  may  be  called  "  making  pro- 
vision for  the  flesh  to  fullil  the  lusts  thereof."  The 
anathema   was   pronounced   upon  all  who    openly 
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broke  the  eighth  commandment,  by  the  commission 
of  theft,  oppression,  usury,  perverting  of  justice,  or 
fraud  ajid  deceit  in  trust  and  traffic.  The  nintli  com- 
mandment was  considered  to  be  violated  in  an  ag- 
gi'avated  maimer  by  false  accusation,  libelling,  in- 
fonning,  calumny  and  slander,  railing  and  reviling. 
In  regard  to  the  tenth  commandment,  which  takes 
cognizance  rather  of  sinful  feelings  than  of  vicious 
acts,  the  anathema  was  inciured  by  those  whose  in- 
ward risings  of  envy  or  covetousncss  led  them  to  the 
conunission  of  open  ciimes. 

When  clergymen  were  subjected  to  censures,  if 
they  submitted  meekly  to  the  discipline  of  the  chm'ch, 
and  were  not  refractory  or  contimiacious,  the  early 
church  were  wont  to  allow  them  the  benefit  of  lay 
commimion  ;  but  if  they  continued  contiunacious  and 
stubborn,  opposing  her  first  censures,  and  acting  as 
clergymen  in  contempt  of  them,  she  then  proceeded 
one  degree  farther  with  them,  adding  to  their  deposi- 
tion a  formal  excommunication,  and  denying  them 
even  the  communion  of  lajinen.  Thus  Arius  and 
many  other  heresiarchs  were  anathematised  and  ex- 
communicated as  well  as  degi-adcd. 

The  Pontiticale  Romanum  of  tlio  Romish  church 
describes  three  kinds  of  exconimiuiication,  of  which 
the  anathema  is  the  highest,  and  is  usually  pro- 
nounced with  unhghted  candles.  In  this  fearful 
curse,  the  person  excommmiicated  is  threatened  with 
torments,  both  in  this  life  and  that  which  is  to  come ; 
is  delivered  up  to  Satan  ;  separated  from  cinl  society, 
and,  in  a  word,  completely  cast  off,  both  from  the 
companionship  of  the  clnuxh  and  of  the  world. 
When  the  Pope  is  to  fidminate  tliis  solemn  excom- 
munication, he  goes  up  to  the  Wgh  altar  with  all  the 
air  of  an  excommunicator,  and  accompanied  with 
twelve  cardinal  priests,  all  of  them  having  lighted 
tapei*s  in  their  hands ;  he  then  sits  down  on  the  pon- 
tifical seat,  ]ilaced  before  the  high  altar,  from  which 
lie  thunders  forth  his  anathema.  Sometimes  a  dea- 
con, clothed  in  a  black  dalmatica,  goes  up  into  the 
pulpit,  and  publishes  the  anathema  with  a  loud  voice  ; 
in  the  meantime,  the  bells  toll  the  knell  as  if  for  the 
dead,  the  excommimicated  person  being  looked  upon 
as  dead  in  regard  to  the  chm'ch.  After  the  ana- 
thema has  been  pronoimced,  all  present  cry  out  with 
a  loud  voice.  Fiat,  or  So  be  it.  Then  the  Pope  and 
cardinals  dash  tlieir  lighted  candles  upon  the  groimd, 
while  the  acolj-tes  tread  them  imder  their  feet.  Af- 
ter this,  the  sentence  of  excommimication,  and  the 
name  of  the  person  excommimicated,  are  posted  up 
in  a  public  place,  that  no  one  may  have  any  further 
communication  with  him. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  fonn  of  anathema  author- 
ized by  the  Pontificale  Romanum,  we  select  that 
wliieh  is  appointed  to  be  pronounced  on  any 
who  may  draw  away  from  the  divine  service  those 
who  are  mider  the  banner  of  chastity,  that  is  nuns; 
and  on  any  one  who  may  purloin  their  goods,  or 
hinder  them  from  possessing  their  goods  in  quiet. 
"Ji     the   authority  of  Almighty  God,  and  of  liis 


holy  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  we  solemnly  forbid, 
under  the  curse  of  anathema,  that  any  one  diaw 
away  these  present  \-irgiiis,  or  holy  nims,  from  the 
divine  seivicc,  to  which  they  have  devoted  them- 
selves under  the  bamier  of  chastity  ;  or  that  any  one 
purloin  their  goods,  or  be  a  liindrance  to  their  ]108 
sessing  them  unmolested.  Hut  if  any  one  shall  dare 
to  attempt  such  a  thing,  let  him  be  accursed  at  home 
and  abroad;  accursed  in  the  city,  and  in  the  field; 
accursed  in  waking  and  sleeping  ;  accursed  hi  eatiny 
and  drinking ;  accursed  in  walking  and  sitting ;  ac- 
cursed in  his  flesh  and  his  bones ;  and,  from  the  sole 
of  his  foot  to  the  crown  of  his  head,  let  hun  have  no 
soundness.  Come  upon  him  the  malediction,  which 
by  Moses  in  the  law,  the  Lord  hath  laid  on  the  sons 
of  iniquity.  Be  his  name  blotted  out  from  the  book 
of  the  living,  and  not  be  written  with  the  righteous, 
llis  portion  and  inheritance  be  with  Cain  the  fratri- 
cide, with  Datlian  and  Abiram,  ivith  Ananias  and 
Saiiphira,  wth  Simon  the  sorcerer,  and  Judas  the 
traitor ;  and  with  those  who  have  said  to  God,  De- 
part from  us,  we  desire  not  the  knowledge  of  thy 
ways.  Let  him  perish  m  the  day  of  judgment,  and 
let  everlastmg  tire  devour  him  with  the  devil  and  his 
angels — unless  he  make  restitution,  and  come  to 
amendment.     So  be  it,  so  be  it." 

This  formula  is  the  same  which,  with  the  neces- 
sary alterations  to  suit  the  occasion,  is  used  in  other 
cases  of  sacerdotal  cursing.  It  is  well  known  that  a 
solemn  curse  or  anathema  "  with  bell,  book,  and 
candle  "  against  aU  heretics,  is  imnually  pronoimced 
by  the  Pope  at  Rome,  and  by  other  ecclesiastics  in 
other  places  on  the  Thursday  of  Passion  week,  the 
day  before  Good  Friday,  the  anniversary  of  the  Sa- 
vioiu-'s  crucifixion.  This  is  called  the  Bull  in  coeiia 
Domini,  or  "  at  the  Supper  of  the  Lord."  The  cere- 
monies on  this  occasion  are  well-fitted  to  awe  the 
spectators.  The  buU  consists  of  thirty-one  sections, 
describing  different  classes  of  cxcommunioited  per- 
sons, as  the  "  Hussites,  Wyclifhtes,  Lutherans, 
Zuinghans,  Calvinists,  Huguenots,  Anabaptists,  Tri- 
nitarians, and  other  apostates  from  the  faith  ;  and  all 
other  heretics,  by  whatsoever  name  they  are  called, 
or  of  whatever  sect  they  be."  The  substmice  of  the 
anathema  is  in  these  words  :  "  Excommunicated  and 
accursed  may  they  be,  and  given  body  and  soul  to 
the  devil.  Cursed  be  they  in  cities,  in  towns,  in 
fields,  in  ways,  in  paths,  in  houses,  out  of  houses, 
and  all  other  places,  stancUng,  lying,  or  rising,  walk- 
ing, rimiiing,  waking,  sleeping,  eating,  di-inking,  and 
whatsoever  things  they  do  besides.  W'e  separate 
them  from  the  threshold,  and  from  all  prayers  of 
the  church,  from  the  holy  mass,  from  all  sacraments, 
chapels,  and  altars,  from  holy  bread  and  holy  water, 
from  all  the  merits  of  God's  priests  and  religious 
men,  from  all  their  pardons,  privUoges,  grants,  and 
immunities,  which  all  the  holy  fathers,  the  popes  of 
Rome  have  granted ;  and  we  give  them  utterly  over 
to  the  power  of  the  fiend !  And  let  us  quench  theii 
soul,  if  they  be  dead  this  night,  in  the  pains  o*^  hell- 
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fire,  as  tliis  candle  is  now  quenched  and  put  out  (and 
then  one  of  them  is  put  out),  and  let  us  pray  to  God 
that,  if  they  be  alive,  their  eyes  may  be  put  out,  as 
this  candle  is  put  out  (another  is  then  cxtin- 
j^uished) ;  and  let  us  pray  to  God,  and  to  our  l^ady, 
and  to  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Paul,  and  the  holy  saints, 
that  all  the  senses  of  their  bodies  may  fail  them,  and 
tliat  they  niay  have  no  feeling,  as  now  the  light  of 
this  candle  is  gone  (the  tliird  is  then  put  out),  ex- 
cept they  come  openly  now,  and  confess  their  blas- 
phemy, and  by  repentance,  as  in  them  shall  lie,  make 
satisfaction  unto  God,  our  Lady,  St.  Peter,  and 
the  worshipful  company  of  this  cathediai  church. 
And  as  this  cross  falleth  down,  so  may  they,  except 
they  repent  and  show  themselves.  (Then  the  cross 
on  which  the  extinguished  lights  had  been  fixed  was 
allowed  to  fall  down  with  a  loud  noise,  and  the  super- 
stitious multitude  shouted  with  fear)." 

The  church  of  England,  also,  ui  her  canons,  autho- 
rizes an  anathema  to  be  pronounced  on  all  who  say 
that  she  is  not  a  true  and  apostolical  chiu-ch  ;  on  all 
impugners  of  the  public  worthip  of  God  as  establish- 
ed in  the  Church  of  England ;  on  all  impugners  of 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church ;  on  all  im- 
pugners of  Episcopacy ;  on  all  authors  of  schism,  and 
on  all  maintainers  of  schismatics.  The  anathema 
can  only  be  pronoimced  by  the  bishop  before  the 
dean  and  chapter,  or  twelve  other  ministers,  not  in 
|)uhlic,  but  in  the  bishop's  court.  See  Excommuni- 
cation. 

ANATHEMATA,  the  general  name  applied  in  the 
ancient  Christian  church  to  all  kinds  of  ornaments  in 
churches,  whether  in  the  structure  itself,  or  in  the 
vessels  and  utensils  belonging  to  it.  And  the  reason 
of  the  name  is  obvious,  these  being  set  apart  from 
a  common  use  to  God's  honour  and  service.  In  this 
sense  anathemata  is  used  by  Luke  (xxi.  5)  for  the 
gifts  and  ornaments  of  the  temple.  Accordingly,  in 
early  times,  all  ornaments  belonging  to  the  church, 
as  well  as  whatever  contributed  to  the  beauty  and 
splendour  of  the  fabric  itself,  were  reckoned  among 
the  anathemata  of  the  church.  But  the  word  is 
sometimes  used  in  a  more  restricted  sense  to  denote 
those  gifts  particularly  which  were  hung  upon  pillars, 
in  the  church,  as  memorials  of  some  great  mercy 
which  men  had  received  from  God.  Hence  Jerome 
speaks  of  men's  gifts  hanging  in  the  church  upon 
golden  cords,  or  being  set  in  golden  sockets  or 
sconces.  Being  a  Latin  father,  he  changes  the  ana- 
themata of  the  Greeks  into  donaria.  From  this  cus- 
tom of  presenting  gifts  to  chiu-che.«,  there  appears  to 
have  arisen,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  a 
peculiar  practice  noticed  by  Theodoret,  that  when 
any  one  obtained  the  benefit  of  a  signal  cure  from  Go<l 
in  any  member  of  his  body,  as  his  eyes,  hands,  feet,  or 
other  part,  he  brought  what  was  called  his  ectijpoma, 
or  figure  of  that  part  in  silver  or  gold,  to  be  hung  up 
in  the  church  to  God,  as  a  memorial  of  his  favour. 
The  same  custom  prevailed  among  the  ancient  hea- 
tlion  the  aims  of  a  victorious  warrior  being  hung  up 


in  the  temple  as  an  acknowledgment  to  Mars,  the 
god  of  war,  and  the  emancipated  slave  hanging  up 
his  chains  to  the  Lares.  It  is  possible  that  a  similar 
idea  may  have  prompted  the  PhiUstines  to  dedicate 
their  golden  emerods  as  an  offering  (1  Sam.  vi.  4)  tu 
the  God  of  Israel.  In  imitation  of  the  same  custom 
the  Romish  churches  are  often  filled  with  gifts  dedi- 
cated to  the  Virgin  Mary,  or  to  some  tutelar  saint 
who  has  been  thought  to  have  conferred  upon  them 
some  signal  benefit. 

ANCESTOR-WORSHIP.  In  many  uncivilized 
nations  and  heathen  tribes  this  species  of  worship 
lias  been  found  to  prevail.  The  spirits  of  their  an- 
cestors or  progenitors  they  suppose  to  have  been 
deified,  probably  on  account  of  some  benefits  they 
have  conferred.  It  is  often  difficult,  as  in  the  South 
Sea  islands,  to  discover  how  much  of  the  nature  of 
divinity  they  attach  to  the  deified  spirits  of  their  an- 
cestors ;  but  on  the  pantlieistic  principle  so  prevalent 
in  many  nations,  they  may  legitimately  regard  the 
authors  of  their  existence  as  constituting  a  part  of 
the  divine  essence,  and  worship  them  as  such.  In 
the  worship  of  ancestors  the  Chinese  are  more  ge-~ 
rious  than  m  any  other,  and  are  more  attached  to  it 
than  to  any  other  form  of  idolatry,  i'ather  Mar- 
tini,  a  Jesuit  missionary,  endeavours  to  give  a  more 
lenient  and  modified  aspect  to  this  practice.  "  At 
the  first  establishment  of  their  monarchy,"  he  says, 
"  the  Chinese  erected  in  commemoration  of  their 
parents  and  nearest  relations  some  particular  edi- 
fices which  they  called  Tutang.  In  these  edifices 
there  were  no  manner  of  idols  set  up  ;  their  laudable 
intention  being  only  to  demonstrate  to  the  world 
what  reverence  and  respect  ought  to  be  shown  to 
their  parents  when  living  by  these  public  testimo- 
nies of  their  love  and  gratitude  after  their  decease." 

It  was  natural  for  a  Koinish  priest  thus  to  apolo- 
gise for  what  must  be  admitted  by  eveiy  reflecting 
person  to  be  an  idolatrous  adoration  of  deceased  an- 
cestors ;  but  all  travellers  are  unanimous  in  charg- 
ing the  Cliinese  with  this  pccuhar  form  of  worship 
In  the  house  of  every  wealthy  family  there  is  an 
apartment,  which  they  call  Ilutangi,  and  which  is 
devoted  to  the  peculiar--iiei3ace._of  their  ancestors, 
where,  on  a~large  table  set  against  the  wall,  and 
fronted  with  steps  like  those  which  lead  up  to  an 
altar,  is  exposed  to  \\qvi  the  image  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished person  among  their  ancestors,  and  the 
names  of  all  the  men,  women,  and  cliildren  of  the 
family  ranged  in  order  on  each  side,  viTitten  on  small 
shelves  or  boards,  with  their  age,  quality,  profession, 
and  the  date  of  their  decease.  All  the  relations 
meet  together  in  this  hall  twice  a-year,  that  is,  at 
spring  and  autumn.  The  richest  and  most  liberal 
in  the  company  set  several  dishes  of  meat,  nee 
fruits,  perfumes,  wine,  and  wax-tapers  on  the  table, 
wth  the  same  ceremonies  as  when  they  make  simi- 
lai  presents  to  governors  on  their  entrance  upon 
office,  or  to  mandarins  of  the  first  rank  upon  their 
birth-days.     Those  whose  cu-cunistanees  do  not  ad- 
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mit  of  a  paiticular  apartment  being  appropriated  to 
this  ceremony,  fix  up,  in  the  most  conveiiii^iit  jilace 
^  they  can  find,  the  names  of  their  ancestors  witliout 
any  other  ceremony  wliatever. 
There  is  an  annual  observance  also  among  the 
/  Chinese  in  connection  with  the  worship  of  ancestors. 
Once  a-year,  about  the  beginning  of  May,  the  cliil- 
dren  with  their  relatives  visit  the  tombs  of  their 
deceased  parents,  which  are  situated  generally  at 
some  distance  from  the  towns,  and  often  on  the 
mountains.  On  reaching  the  place  of  their  inter- 
ment, the  children  and  friends  show  the  same  marks 
of  sorrow  and  respect  as  at  their  decease,  and,  hav- 
ing arranged  wine  and  other  provisions  on  the  tomb, 
they  partake  of  the  entertainment  with  as  much  se- 
riousness as  on  a  funeral  solemnity. 

Not  only  after,  but  even  before,  the  interment  of 
the  dead,  a  ceremony  is  gone  through,  which  has  in 
it  something  of  a  sacred  character.  The  corpse  is 
cai-ried  into  a  spacious  hall,  and  before  the  coffin  is 
placed  a  table,  on  which  is  set  a  statue  of  the  de- 
ceased ivith  his  name  inscribed  upon  it ;  and  all 
round  it  is  decorated  with  flowers,  perfumes,  and 
lighted  tapers.  The  friends  and  acquaintances,  who 
come  to  condole  with  the  survivors,  on  entering  the 
apartment,  salute  the  deceased  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  country,  that  is,  they  prostrate  them- 
selves before  him,  and  strike  the  groimd  with  their 
foreheads  before  the  table,  placing  upon  it,  in  a  so- 
lemn and  formal  manner,  several  wax-tapers  and  per- 
fumes, with  whicli,  according  to  custom,  they  have 
come  plentifully  provided. 

'^'The  most  solemn  sacrifice,  in  commemoration  of 
Itheir  ancestors,  is  celebrated  by  the  Cliinese  on  the 
teurteenth  of  August.  Father  Moralez  was  present 
on  the  occasion  of  its  celebration  at  one  time.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  in  a  temple,  over  the  door 
of  which  were  written  these  two  words,  Kia  Cheu, 
the  Temple  of  the  Forefathers.  Six  tables  had  been 
prepared  for  the  sacrifice,  on  which  were  placed 
meats  ready  dressed,  and  raw  flesh,  with  fruits, 
flowers,  and  perfumes,  which  were  burnt  in  little 
ehafing  dishes.  The  ceremony  is  thus  minutely  de- 
tailed by  the  Jesuit  who  witnessed  it. 

"At  the  upper  end  of  the  temple  were  the  in- 
scriptions of  their  ancestors  artfully  disposed,  anil 
each  in  its  proper  niche.  On  each  side  the  images  of 
their  grandfathers  were  fastened  to  the  walls.  In 
the  yard  there  were  several  carpets  spread  on  the 
ground,  upon  which  lay  large  heaps  of  paper,  cut  in 
the  shape  of  the  coin  of  their  coimtry,  which  they 
imagined  would  iu  the  other  world  be  converted  into 
real  money,  pass  cuiTent  there,  and  serve  to  redeem 
the  souls  of  their  relations.  Besides,  in  one  corner 
of  the  yard,  they  had  erected  a  large  tree,  the  bot- 
tom whereof  was  surroimded  with  brushwood,  or 
chips,  which  were  set  on  fii-e,  and  burnt  during  the 
celebration  of  the  sacrifice,  that  the  souls  of  their 
drad  might  be  accommodated  with  sufficient  fight. 
"  The  licentiati,  who  assisted  at  this  sacrifice,  were 


dressed  like  doctors  on  a  solemn  festival.  .  .  One  of 
them  officiated  as  priest,  two  others  as  deacon  and 
sub-deacon,  and  a  third  as  master  of  the  ceremonies. 
Several  other  doctors  perfonned  divers  other  minis- 
terial oflices,  as  that  of  acolytes,  &c.  Such  as  had 
not  taken  their  doctor's  degree,  appeared  in  their 
best  clothes,  all  regularly  ranged  and  divided  into 
divers  choirs  at  the  lower  end  of  the  temjile  on  each 
side  the  doors.  .  .  .  The  sacrifice  began  after  the 
following  maimer :  as  soon  as  the  priest  was  seated 
with  his  two  assistants  on  each  side  of  him,  upon  a 
carpet  that  covered  all  the  middle  of  the  yard,  the 
master  of  the  ceremonies  ordered,  that  all  the  con- 
gregation should  fall  down  upon  their  knees,  and 
prostrate  themselves  down  to  the  ground ;  then  he 
ordered  them  to  rise  again,  which  was  accordingly 
done  with  great  decency  and  order.  .  .  .  The  priest 
and  his  attendants  .  .  .  approached  with  abundance 
of  gravity  the  place  of  the  inscriptions  and  images  of 
their  dead,  and  perfumed  them  with  frankincense.  .  . 
The  master  of  the  ceremonies  then  ordered  to  be  of- 
fered up  the  wine  of  blessing  and  true  happiness.  At 
the  same  time  the  attendants  gave  the  wine  to  the 
priest,  who  took  up  the  chalice  with  both  his  hands, 
elevated  it,  then  set  it  down  again,  and  cmjitied  it. 
It  would  be  too  tedious  to  relate  every  minute  cir- 
cumstance. .  .  The  priest  and  bis  assistants  turned 
their  faces  towards  the  congregation.  He  who  ofii- 
ciated  as  deacon,  pronounced,  with  an  audible  voice, 
all  the  benefits  and  indulgences  which  those  who 
were  present  might  expect  as  the  result  of  their  at- 
tendance. '  Know  ye,'  says  he,  '  that  all  you  who  have 
assisted  at  tliis  solemn  sacrifice,  may  be  very  well 
assured  of  receiving  some  particular  favoiu-s  from 
your  deceased  ancestors,  in  return  for  these  j,Tatef'u) 
oblations,  which  you  have  in  this  public  manner  now 
made  unto  them.  You  shall  be  honoured  and  respect- 
ed by  all  men,  live  to  a  good  old  age,  and  enjoy  all 
the  blessings  which  this  life  can  afford.'  After  this 
declaration  they  set  fire  to  their  whole  store  of  paper- 
money,  and  so  the  sacrifice  concluded."  It  may  be 
noticed,  tliat  the  Chinese,  before  they  go  into  the 
temple  to  sacrifice  to  their  ancestors,  fetch  three 
dreadful  groans,  as  if  they  were  just  expiring. 

The  whole  order  of  this  worship  is  laid  down  in 
the  Chinese  Ritual,  with  the  prayers  and  supplica- 
tions which  are  appointed  to  be  made  to  their  de- 
ceased ancestors.  These  acts  of  devotion  are,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Chinese,  the  most  powerful  and 
efficacious  which  can  be  performed.  On  the  due 
performance  of  tliis  kind  of  religious  worship  they 
ground  all  their  expectations  of  future  happiness. 
They  flatter  themselves  that,  in  virtue  of  these  testi- 
monies of  veneration  for  their  ancestors,  they  their 
descendants  shall  be  put  in  possession  of  numberless 
blessings.  And  the  reasons  which  the  Chinese 
themselves  assign  for  the  high  estimation  m  which 
they  hold  this  worship  of  their  ancestors,  are  quite 
in  harmony  with  the  creed  of  a  large  portion  of  that 
remarkable   people.     They  consider  man  as  com- 
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posed  of  a  terrestrial,  material  sabstance,  TCbich  is  h  s 
body,  and  of  an  aerial,  immaterial  siilj.stance.-ivliich  is 
his  souL  Upon  this  principle  they  believe,  that  there 
is  always  some  portion  of  this  aerial  substance  in 
the  images  of  Confucius,  and  of  their  deceased  friends 
and  relatio»»: — These  images  are,  accordingly,  made 
hollow,  in  order  that  some  portion  of  tliis  aerial  sub- 
stance may  descend  and  reside  within  them,  and  by 
that  means  be  present  at  the  ceremonies  observed  in 
honour  of  them.  Hence  they  are  called  the  recep- 
tacles .of  souls. 

/^,This  kind  of  worship  is  universal  in  China.  The 
/emperors  sacrifice  to  their  ancestors,  and  all  the  peo- 
ple, both  rich  and  poor,  make  their  oblations  to  the 
[departed  souls  of  their  respective  famibes  to  the 
third  and  fourth  generation,  but  no  farther.  In  their 
prayers  to  the  dead,  they  thank  thera  most  devoutly 
for  the  manifold  ble.ssings  received  from  them,  and 
implore  a  continuance  of  these  favours.  Besides 
the  pubbc  sacritices  we  have  noticed,  they  make 
others  m  private,  but  not  with  such  solemnity  and 
pomp.  At  every  now  and  full  moon,  also,  they 
hght  up  wax-tapers  before  the  pictiu-es  or  statues  of 
their  dead  relatives,  bum  perfumes  in  commemora- 
tion of  them,  provide  elegant  entertaiiunents  for 
them,  and  pay  them  profound  homage.  The  same 
practices  connected  with  ancestor-worship  are  foimd 
pervading  the  whole  hfe  of  the  Chinese.  When  a 
child  is  about  to  be  bom,  the  mother  makes  solemn 
mention  of  her  condition  to  her  ancestors,  and  this 
prayer  is  made  to  them  in  her  behalf,  "  Such  a  one 
draws  near  the  time  of  her  travail ;  she  is  come,  O 
glorious  spirits !  to  lay  her  dangerous  state  before 
you ;  we  humbly  beseech  you  to  as.sist  her  imder 
the  pains  of  child-bearing,  and  gi-ant  her  a  happy 
deUvery."  Two  months  after  the  child  is  born,  the 
mother  carries  it  to  the  pagoda,  presents  it  to  her 
ancestors,  and  returns  cordial  thanks  for  its  preser- 
vation. At  the  year's  end  she  goes  to  her  ances- 
tors again,  and  begs  that,  by  then-  assistance,  the 
child  may  increase  in  statiure.  At  the  age  of  fifteen 
the  youth  receives  the  bonnet  or  cap,  wliich  is  a 
token  of  his  haWng  entered  upon  manhood ;  and 
the  Chinese  Ritual  contains  a  prayer,  which  he  is 
expected  from  that  period  to  use,  in  which  he  begs 
his  ancestors  to  protect  him,  to  assist  him  amid  all 
his  difficulties,  and  to  conduct  him  safe  to  the  years 
of  maturity.  A  prayer  to  the  same  effect  is  ap- 
pointed to  be  used  by  a  yoimg  woman  when  she 
reaches  maturity,  and  another  when  she  is  about  to 
be  married. 

The  worship  of  ancestors  is  found  not  only  in 
China,  but  in  various  other  countries,  though  no- 
where else  is  it  so  completely  reduced  to  a  system. 
The  Sintoists,  a  niunorous  sect  in  Japan,  are  also 
said  to  venerate  their  ancestors.  But  from  ven- 
early  times  this  kind  of  worship  existed  in  heathen 
nations.  Gratitude  to  those  who  had  been  bene- 
factors while  they  lived,  led  to  their  deification  after 
ieath.    Both  Cicero  and  Pliny  say,  that  this  was  | 


the  ancient  mode  of  rewarding  those  who  had  done 
good  while  on  earth.  Hence  it  is,  tliat  we  find  the 
ancient  heathen  temples  built  near  the  tombs  of  the 
dead,  as  if  they  were  notlung  more  tlian  stately  mo- 
numents erected  to  their  memory.  What  is  the 
whole  mythologj'  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  but 
in  all  probabihty  the  deification  of  heroes  and  men 
of  renown.  And  even  the  veneration  wliich  the 
early  Christians  entertained  for  the  martyrs  dege- 
nerated at  length  into  a  superstitious  idolatry,  which 
not  only  besought  then-  intercessory  prayers,  but 
venerated  their  rehcs.  Thus  has  Rome  introduced, 
and  continues  to  inculcate  upon  her  votaries,  a  kind 
of  ancestor-worship  imder  the  name  of  Invocation 
of  Saints  and  Veneration  of  ReUcs. 

The  following  extract  from  Dr.  Walsh's  account  of 
the  Armenians  in  Constantinople,  as  given  by  Mr. 
Conder,  in  liis  'View  of  all  Rebgions,'  shows  that  an- 
cestor-worslup  is  not  unknown  among  some  so-call- 
ed Christian  churches,  even  in  our  oxvn  day  :  "  In  the 
Armenian  cemetery,  which  occupies  several  himdred 
acres,  on  a  liQl  that  overlooks  the  Bosphorus,  whole 
Armenian  famihes,  of  two  or  three  generations  toge- 
ther, are  often  to  be  seen  sitting  roimd  the  tombs,  and 
holding  visionary  commimications  with  their  deceased 
friends.  According  to  their  beUef,  the  souls  of  the 
dead  pass  into  a  place  called  Gayanl;  which  is  not  a 
purgatory,  for  they  suffer  neither  pain  nor  pleasure, 
but  retain  a  perfect  consciousness  of  the  past.  From 
this  state  they  may  be  delivered  by  the  alms  and 
prayers  of  the  living,  which  the  pious  Armenians 
give  hberally  for  their  friends.  Easter  Monday  is 
the  great  day  on  which  they  assemble  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  but  every  Simday,  and  frequently  week  days, 
are  devoted  to  this  object.  The  priest  who  accom- 
panies them,  first  proceeds  to  the  tombs,  and  reads 
the  prayers  for  the  dead,  in  wliich  he  is  joined  by 
the  family.  They  then  separate  into  groups,  or, 
singly  sitting  down  by  favomite  graves,  call  its  in- 
habitants about  them,  and,  by  the  help  of  a  strong 
imagination,  really  seem  to  converse  with  them.  This 
pious  and  pensive  duty  being  perfonned  to  their  dead 
friends,  they  retire  to  some  pleasant  spot  near  the 
place,  where  pro\Tsions  had  been  preWously  brought, 
and  cheerfully  enjoy  the  society  of  the  Unng.  '  Tliese 
family  visits  to  the  mansions  of  the  depai-ted  are  a 
favomite  enjoyment  of  this  people.  I  have  fre- 
quently,' says  Dr.  Walsh,  'joined  these  groups  with- 
out being  considered  as  an  intruder.'"  See  Idola- 
try. 

ANCHORITES,  or  Anchorets  (Gr.  anachoreo, 
to  separate),  a  class  of  monks  in  early  times  who  se- 
parated themselves  from  the  world,  retiring  from 
society,  and  hving  in  private  cells  in  the  wilderness. 
Such  were  Paul,  and  Antony,  and  Hilarian,  the  first 
founders  of  the  monastic  life  in  Egypt  and  Pales- 
tine. Chrysostom  says  some  of  them  Uved  in  caves, 
(hstinguished  from  the  Coenobites,  who  lived  in  a  fra- 
ternity imder  a  common  head.  Mosheim  describes 
the  Anchorites  as  having  lived  in  desert  places  with 
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no  kind  of  shelter,  feeding  on  roots  and  pknt8,  and 
having  no  fixed  residence,  but  lodging  wherever 
night  overtook  them,  so  that  visitors  might  not  know 
where  to  find  them. 

There  is  an  order  of  monks  in  the  Greek  Church 
who  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Anchorets. 
Though  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  labour  and  re- 
straints required  by  convent  life,  they  are  neverthe- 
less desirous  of  spending  their  lives  in  solitude  and 
retirement.  They  purchase,  therefore,  a  cell  ot  lit- 
tle commodious  apartment  outside  a  convent,  with  a 
small  spot  of  ground  contiguous  to  it  sufficient  to 
maintam  them ;  and  they  never  enter  the  convent 
but  on  solemn  festival  days,  when  they  assist  at  the 
celebration  of  Divine  service.  As  soon  as  their 
public  devotions  are  ended,  they  retiun  to  their  cells, 
and  spend  their  time  in  the  ordinary  avocations  of 
life,  without  being  bound  to  observe  any  fixed  times 
for  their  devotions.  There  are  some  of  these  An- 
chorets, however,  who  withdraw  from  the  convent 
with  the  pennission  of  their  Abbot  to  live  still  more 
retired,  and  apply  themselves  more  closely  than  ever 
to  prayer  and  meditation.  As  they  have  no  land 
or  vineyards  of  their  own  to  cultivate,  the  convent 
Bends  them  once  at  least,  if  not  twice  a-month,  a 
stated  allowance.  Such  of  them,  however,  as  de- 
cline such  a  dependent  mode  of  living,  rent  some 
small  vineyards  which  may  be  situated  in  the 
neighboiu-hood  of  their  cells,  and  maintain  them- 
selves out  of  the  produce.  Some  live  upon  figs, 
some  upon  cherries,  and  others  upon  such  whole- 
some fruits  as  they  may  be  able  to  procure.  A 
few  earn  a  subsistence  by  transcribing  books  or 
manuscripts. 

ANCILLiE  DEI  (Lat.  liandmaidens  of  God),  a 
name  sometimes  given  to  Deaconesses  (which  see) 
in  the  early  Christian  Church ;  and  also  to  Nuns 
(which  see)  at  a  later  period. 

ANCULI  and  Ancul^,  the  heathen  gods  and 
goddesses  of  slaves  in  ancient  mythology,  to  whom 
they  prayed  amid  the  oppression  wliich  they  were 
called  to  endure. 

AKCYLE  (Lat.  a  buckler),  a  sacred  buckler  or 
shield  which  was  supposed  to  have  fallen  dovm  from 
heaven  in  the  reign  of  Numa  Pompilius,  king  of 
Rome,  while  a  miraculous  voice  was  heard  declaring 
that  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  Rome  depended  on 
this  shield  being  preserved.  MTien  tliis  event  is  said 
to  have  happened,  the  people  were  not  a  little  com- 
forted amid  the  sorrow  and  alann  prevailing  in  con- 
sequence of  a  pestilence  which  was  raging  with 
fearful  severity.  The  better  to  preserve  the  heaven- 
descended  shield,  Numa  was  advised  by  the  goddess 
Egeria  to  make  eleven  other  shields  as  exactly  re- 
sembling it  as  possible,  to  prevent  the  discovery  of 
the  true  one.  Eleven  others  were  accordingly  made  so 
like  the  divine  original  that  Numa  himself  could  not 
discover  the  difl'erence.  For  the  preservation  of 
these  precious  shields,  Numa  instituted  an  order  of 
priest*  called  Salii,  consisting  of  twelve,  which  was 


equal  to  the  number  of  the  Ancylia  intrusted  tc 
their  care. 

ANCYLIA,  a  fca.st  celebrated  at  Rome  every  year 
in  the  month  of  March,  in  honour  of  the  descent 
from  heaven  of  the  sacred  shield.  The  Salii  or 
priests  of  Mars  carried  the  twelve  shields  roimd  the 
city.  They  began  the  ceremony  with  sacrifices; 
then  walked  along  the  streets  carrying  the  bucklers 
and  dancing  sometimes  together,  and  sometimes  se- 
parately, using  many  gestures,  and  striking  musically 
one  another's  bucklers  with  their  rods,  singing 
hymns  in  honour  of  Janus,  JIars,  Juno,  and  Mi- 
nerva, wliich  were  answered  by  a  chorus  of  girls 
dressed  like  themselves,  and  called  Salia;.  Though 
the  feast  and  procession  were  held  properly  in  March, 
yet  the  Ancylia  were  moved  whenever  a  just  war 
was  declared  by  order  of  the  Senate  against  any 
state  or  people. 

ANDRASTE,  or  Adraste,  a  female  deity  an- 
ciently worshipped  in  Britam,  particularly  by  the 
Trinobantes  in  Essex,  as  the  goddess  of  Victory. 
Prisoners  taken  in  war  are  said  to  have  been  sacri- 
ficed to  her  in  a  grove  consecrated  to  her.  Camden 
throws  out  the  conjecture,  that  the  true  name  of 
this  goddess  may  have  been  Anarhuith^  an  old  Bri- 
tish word  signifying  'to  overcome.' 

ANDREW'S  DAY  (St.),  a  festival  observed  on 
the  30th  of  November,  in  honour  of  the  Apostle 
Andrew,  brother  of  Simon  Peter.  It  is  celebratcil 
on  the  same  day  in  the  Anglican,  Romish,  and  Greek 
churches. 

ANDROGEUS,  son  of  Minos  and  Pasiphaij,  who 
is  said,  after  having  been  killed,  to  have  been  re- 
stored to  life  by  .^sculapius.  He  was  worshipped 
in  Attica  as  a  hero  ;  an  altar  was  erected  to  him  in 
the  port  of  Phalerus,  and  games  were  celebrated  in 
his  honour  evciy  year  in  the  Ccrameicus.  It  is  said 
that  he  was  originally  worshipped  as  the  introducer 
of  agriculture  into  Attica. 

ANDRON  A  (Gr.  aner,  a  man),  a  term  used  to  de- 
note that  part  of  the  ancient  Clunstian  chiu'ches  allot- 
ted to  the  male  portion  of  the  audience.  The  rules 
of  the  primitive  churches  required  the  separation  of 
the  two  sexes  ui  the  church,  and  this  was  generally 
observed.  The  men  occupied  the  left  of  the  altar  <iii 
the  south  side  of  the  church,  and  the  women  tlie 
right  on  the  north  side.  They  were  separated  from 
one  another  by  a  veU  or  lattice.  In  the  Eastern 
churches  the  women  and  catechumens  occupied  the 
galleries  above,  while  the  men  sat  below.  In  some 
churches  a  separate  ajiartment  was  allotted  to  wi- 
dows and  virgins.  This  separation  of  the  sexes  is 
still  maintained  in  the  Greek  churches,  and  in  the 
Jewish  synagogues. 

ANDRONICIANS,  followers  of  Andronicus  who 
flourished  in  the  second  century,  and  took  a  leading 
part  in  maintaining  the  doctrine  of  a  peculiar  branch 
of  the  Gnostic  heretics.     See  Encratites. 

ANEMOTIS  (Gr.  anemos,  the  wind),  a  .sumanio 
of  the  Grecian  goddess  Athena,  as  the  controller  of 
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the  winds,  under  wliich  title  she  was  worshipped,  and 
had  a  temple  at  Mothone  in  Messenia. 

ANFAL  (Arab,  the  spoils),  the  title  of  a  chapter 
in  the  Koran,  which  lays  down  the  rides  in  regard  to 
the  distribution  of  spoils  taken  from  the  enemy.  The 
arrangement  of  Mohammed  on  this  subject  was,  that 
the  fifth  part  was  to  belong  to  God,  to  the  prophet, 
to  his  relations,  to  orphans,  to  the  poor,  and  to  pU- 
giims.  Some  doubt  exists  as  to  the  precise  mean- 
ing of  this  rule.  Some  think  that  gi™ig  a  portion 
to  God  was  only  an  expression  of  homage  to  the 
Divine  Being,  and  that  practically  the  fifth  part  of 
the  booty  was  to  be  subdi'vided  into  five  parts,  thus 
excluding  God  from  the  parties  entitled  to  the  spoil ; 
and  that,  since  the  prophet's  death,  his  part  is  to  be 
applied  for  the  general  benefit,  or  given  to  the  head 
of  the  mosque  for  the  place,  or  added  to  the  other 
four  portions.  Others  suppose  that  the  rule  is  to 
be  literally  followed  by  subdiWding  the  fifth  part  of 
the  booty  into  six  portions,  and  that  the  portions  be- 
longing to  God  and  the  prophet  are  to  be  used  in 
repairing  and  adorning  the  temple  of  Mecca. 

ANGEL  (Gr.  angelos,  a  messenger),  a  spiritual, 
immortal,  intelligent  being,  the  highest  in  the  order 
of  created  beings.  The  word  angel,  properly  speak- 
ing, is  a  name,  not  of  nature,  but  of  office,  signifying 
literally  a  person  sent.  Both  the  Greek  and  He- 
brew words,  which  are  employed  to  denote  angels, 
have  in  this  respect  the  same  meaning.  Angels 
form  the  link  of  connection  between  God  and  this 
world.  That  there  are  such  beings  is  plain  from 
numerous  passages  of  both  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment. And  yet  a  Jewish  sect,  we  are  informed, 
existed  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  who  affirmed  that 
there  was  no  resurrection,  neither  angel,  nor  spirit. 
The  Sadducees,  to  which  we  now  refer,  are  supposed 
to  have  interpreted  all  the  passages  in  the  Jewish 
scriptures  wliich  speak  of  angels  in  a  figurative 
sense ;  and  accordingly  they  are  thought  to  have  re- 
garded angels  not  as  real  permanent  substances,  but 
spectres  which  in  a  short  time  dissolved  into  air  or 
disappeared  like  the  colours  of  a  rainbow.  Some 
Socinians,  in  modern  times,  believe  them  to  be  sim- 
ply manifestations  of  the  divine  power. 

A  question  has  been  agitated  as  to  the  time  when 
angels  were  created.  Moses  makes  no  mention  of 
such  beings  in  his  account  of  the  creation.  But  this 
of  course  is  easily  explained,  by  reflecting  that  the 
main  purpose  and  design  of  the  history  as  contained 
in  the  first  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  is  to 
give  an  account  of  the  creation  of  the  visible,  not  of 
the  invisible  universe.  One  passage  plainly  speaks 
of  them  as  present  at  the  creation  of  this  world. 
Job  xxxWii.  4,  7,  "  Where  wast  thou  when  I  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  earth  ?  declare,  if  thou  hast  un- 
derstanding. When  the  morning  stars  sang  toge- 
ther, and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy?"  All 
Juch  speculations,  however,  are  very  unprofitable, 
ind  we  may  well  content  ourselves  with  the  appeal 
of  an  apostle,  Heb.  i.  14,  "  Are  they  not  all  minis- 


tering spirits  sent  forth  to  minister  for  them  whc 
shall  be  heirs  of  sal vation  ?  " 

The  rabbinical  writings  of  tlie  Jews  abound  with 
traditions  concerning  angels.  Some  suppose  them 
to  have  been  created  on  the  first,  others  on  the  fifth 
day.  The  Talmud  teaches  that  there  is  a  daily  crea- 
tion of  angels,  who  immediately  sing  an  anthem,  and 
then  expire.  Some  angels  are  said  to  be  created 
from  fire,  others  from  water,  others  from  wind ;  but 
from  Psal.  xxxiii.  6.  Rabbi  Jonathan  inferred,  ''  that 
there  is  an  angel  created  by  every  word  that  pro- 
ceeds out  of  the  mouth  of  God."  The  Talmuc* 
speaks  of  angels  as  if  they  were  material  beings,  as 
serting  one  angel  to  be  taller  than  another,  by  as 
many  miles  as  a  man  would  travel  \n  a  journey  c 
five  hundred  years.  In  the  Bereshith  Rabba,  a  Jew- 
ish work  of  high  authority,  angels  are  said  to  have 
been  consulted  respecting  the  creation  of  man,  som' 
advising,  others  remonstrating  against  it. 

The  writings  of  the  Rabbis  frequently  mention 
the  seventy  angels,  to  whom  they  say  were  assigned, 
by  lot,  at  the  time  of  the  building  of  Babel  the  so 
venty  nations  into  which  they  allege  the  Gentilea 
were  distributed.  While  the  Gentiles  were  thus 
committed  to  the  guardianship  of  angels,  Israel  is  re- 
presented as  having  been  placed  by  a  fortunate  lot 
under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  God  him- 
self. On  the  true  nature  of  these  guardian  angels  ol 
the  nations,  Jewish  writers  are  dinded,  som  declar- 
ing them  to  be  angels  of  light,  and  others  demons  ol 
darkness.  In  addition  to  the  angels  who  preside 
over  large  territories,  every  object  in  the  world,  even 
the  smallest  herb,  is  considered  as  having  its  govern- 
ing angel,  by  whose  word  and  laws  it  is  directed. 
Every  man  has  also,  according  to  Rabbinical  notions, 
his  giuirdian  angel  or  rmishal  who  prays  for  him,  and 
imitates  in  heaven  all  that  the  man  does  upon  the 
earth.  There  are  three  angels  who  are  alleged  tc 
weave,  or  make  garlands  out  of  the  prayers  of  the 
Israelites :  the  first  is  Achtariel ;  the  second  Meta 
tron ;  and  the  third  Saudalphon.  These  prayers 
must  be  in  the  Hebrew  tongue.  The  second  angel 
now  mentioned,  and  whom  the  Rabbis  denominate 
Metatkon  (which  see),  is  regarded  as  the  most  il 
lustrious  among  the  heavenly  inhabitants,  and  in- 
deed the  king  of  angels.  Before  the  Babylonish 
captivity  the  Hebrews  seem  not  to  have  known  tht 
names  of  any  angels;  the  Tahnudists  say  they 
brought  the  names  of  angels  from  Babylon.  Tobit 
who  is  thought  to  have  resided  in  Nineveh  somt 
time  before  the  captivity,  mentions  the  angel  Ra 
phael ;  Daniel,  who  hved  at  Babylon  some  time  aftei 
Tobit,  speaks  of  Michael  and  Gabriel.  In  the  second 
book  of  Esdras,  the  name  of  the  angel  Uriel  occurs 
In  the  New  Testament  we  lind  only  Michael  anc 
Gabriel. 

The  existence  of  such  beings  as  we  tenn  angels, 
was  generally  admitted  by  the  ancient  heathen,  the 
Greeks  calling  them  demons,  and  the  Romans  genit 
or  lares.    These  latter  were  sometimes  coufoundec 
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with  the  Bouls  of  deceased  persons.  They  were  sup- 
posed to  exercise  a  protecting  inlluence  over  the  in- 
terior of  every  man's  household,  liimself,  his  family, 
and  property,  and  yet  they  were  not  regarded  as 
divinities,  but  simply  as  guardian  spirits,  whose  pkce 
was  the  chimney-piece,  and  whose  altar  was  the 
domestic  hearth,  and  where  each  individual  made 
offerings  of  incense  to  them  in  his  own  house. 

The  Cliristian  fathers  were  somewhat  keen  in  their 
discussions  as  to  the  nature  of  angels,  and  they  were 
divided  in  opinion  whether  these  beings  were  pos- 
sessed of  material  bodies,  or  were  only  spirits.  Some 
writers  have  alleged  that  there  is  a  difference  of  rank 
among  angels ;  others  go  so  far  as  to  distribute  the 
orders  into  three  hierarchies :  first,  seraphim,  cheru- 
bim, and  tlirones;  second,  dominions,  \'irtues,  and 
powers  ;  third,  principaUties,  archangels,  and  angels. 
The  Jews  reckon  four  orders,  each  headed  by  an 
archangel,  the  four  rulers  being  Michael,  Gabriel, 
Uriel,  and  Raphael.  They  teach  that  there  is  one 
chief  angel  who  presides  over  the  rest,  Micliael,  who 
wrestled  with  Jacob,  and  of  whom  Daniel  says,  "  Lo, 
Michael  one  of  the  cliief  princes  came  to  help  me." 
The  Jews  a.scribe  many  wonderful  deeds  to  this 
angel,  and  mistaking  the  Old  Testament  ajiiiearances 
of  the  Messiah,  attribute  them  to  tliis  angel.  This 
is  the  Metatron  to  whom  we  have  already  alluded. 

The  Mohammedans  are  firm  believers  in  the 
existence  of  angels,  whom  they  regard  as  refined  and 
pure  bodies  formed  of  hght.  They  regard  them  as 
ha\Tng  different  forms  and  different  functions.  Some 
stand  before  God,  others  bow  down;  some  sit, 
others  lie  prostrate  in  his  presence.  Some  sing 
praises  and  hymns  to  the  honour  of  the  Almighty, 
others  give  him  glory  in  another  manner,  or  implore 
his  mercy  to  be  extended  to  .sinful  man.  Some  keep 
a  register  of  our  actions,  some  guard  us,  others  sup- 
port the  tlirone  of  God.  It  is  not  only  an  indispen- 
sable article  of  faith  with  a  Mohammedan,  that  he 
should  beheve  in  the  existence  of  angels,  but  that  he 
should  love  them.  After  his  prayers  accordingly, 
he  uniformly  salutes  the  angels,  turning  to  the  right 
and  the  left,  and  saying,  '  Peace  be  with  you.'  or 
'  Peace  and  the  mercy  of  God  be  with  you.'  'Who- 
ever hates  an  angel  is  in  the  estimation  of  Moham- 
medans an  infidel.  They  do  not  believe  them  to  be 
pure  spirits,  but  that  then-  bodies  are  thin,  formed 
of  light  and  perfectly  holy,  that  they  neither  eat, 
drink,  nor  sleep,  that  they  are  without  father,  mo- 
ther, difference  of  sex,  or  any  carnal  incUnation. 

The  angel  Gabriel  was  a  great  favoiu-ite  with 
Mohammed,  as  he  pretended  to  receive  all  his  reve- 
lations from  that  heavenly  messenger,  who  was  sent 
from  God  on  purpose  to  communicate  these  succes- 
sive revelations,  which  together  make  up  the  Koran. 
This  same  angel  conducted  him  through  the  seven 
heavens,  and  brought  him  back  to  earth,  leading  by 
the  bridle  his  horse  Alborac. 

ANGEL- WORSHIP.  It  is  difficult  precisely  to 
determine  whether  the  ancient  Hebrews  paid  divine 


homage  to  angels.  The  only  passage  which  seems 
to  sanction  such  an  idea  is  Gen.  xlviii.  16.  "  The 
Angel  which  redeemed  me  from  all  evil,  bless  the 
lads ;  and  let  my  name  be  named  on  them,  and  tht 
name  of  my  fathers  Abraham  and  Isaac;  and  let 
them  grow  into  a  multitude  in  the  midst  of  the 
earth."  The  Rabbinical  glosses  upon  this  pa.ssage 
sanction  the  opinion,  that  either  direct  adoration,  or 
at  least  invocation  of  angels,  was  practised  among  the 
IsraeUtes.  The  passage  itself,  however,  affords  no 
countenance  to  such  an  interj)rctation.  "  The 
Angel  who  redeemed,"  is  clearly  the  Angel  of  the 
covenant,  Jehovah- Jesus,  and  not  any  created 
angel.  The  Jewish  Rabbis,  of  a  modem  date, 
openly  protest  that  they  offer  no  worship  to  angels 
of  any  kind.  Their  catechism  pronounces  an  ana- 
thema against  all  that  shall  petition  for  any  thing  to 
an  angel  or  any  other  celestial  power.  Maimonides 
states  it  as  the  sixth  article  of  the  Jewish  faith  that 
God  alone  is  to  be  adored,  magnified,  celebrated,  and 
praised.  The  famous  Rabbi  Kimclii  says,  that  we 
ought  not  to  invoke  the  angels  or  their  chiefs,  such 
as  Gabriel  and  Micliael. 

The  early  Christian  churches  appeiir  to  have  dis- 
owned all  creature-worship  of  any  kind,  and  distinctly 
and  specially  angel-worship.  Origen,  in  his  answers 
to  Celsus,  positively  denies  tliat  either  the  Jews  or 
Christians  gave  any  religious  worship  to  angels. 
He  says,  "  They  are  ministering  spirits  that  bring 
the  gifts  of  God  to  us,  but  there  is  no  command  in 
Scripture  to  worship  or  adore  them  ;  for  all  prayers, 
supplications,  intercessions,  and  giving  of  thank.s, 
are  to  be  sent  up  to  God  by  the  great  High  Priest, 
the  living  Word  of  God,  who  is  superior  to  all  an- 
gels." He  says,  "  Allowing  what  Celsus  pleaded  to 
be  true,  that  the  angels  were  God's  heralds  and  hea- 
venly messengers,  yet  still  the  heralds  and  messen- 
gers were  not  to  be  worshipped,  but  He  whose 
heralds  and  messengers  they  were."  The  Church  of 
Rome  holds  it  to  be  a  wholesome  and  proper  thing 
to  invocate  angels,  and  they  allege  that  they  call 
upon  them  simply  as  friends  of  God  to  intercede 
with  him  on  their  behalf.  The  early  Christian  writers 
appear  to  have  anticipated  such  a  defence.  Thus 
Ambrose  exposes  tliis  miserable  excuse :  "  Is  any 
man  so  mad,  or  so  unmindful  of  liis  salvation,  as  to 
give  the  king's  honour  to  an  officer ;  when,  if  any 
shall  be  found  merely  to  propose  such  a  thing,  they 
shall  be  justly  condemned  as  guilty  of  high  treason. 
And  yet  these  men  tliink  themselves  not  guilty  who 
give  the  honour  of  God's  name  to  a  creature,  and, 
forsaking  the  Lord,  adore  their  fellow-servants ;  iis 
though  there  were  anj-thing  more  than  could  be  re- 
served to  God."  Irenajus  declares  of  the  church  in 
his  time,  that  "  though  she  wrought  many  miracles 
for  the  benefit  of  men,  yet  she  did  nothing  by  invo- 
cation of  angels,  but  only  by  prayer  to  God  and  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ."  And  to  go  still  farther  back  to 
apostolic  times,  we  find  Paul  warning  the  Colossiaii 
chorch  against  this  idolatrous  custom,  which  seems, 
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even  at  tliat  early  period,  to  have  crept  into  the 
Christian  chiirch.  Col.  ii.  18,  "  Let  no  man  beguile 
you  of  your  reward  in  a  voluntary  humility  and  wor- 
shipping of  angels,  intruding  into  those  things  which 
he  hath  not  seen,  vainly  pufl'ed  up  by  his  fleslily 
mind."  And  the  angel  forbade  John,  when  he 
would  liave  worshipped  him,  in  these  explicit  words. 
Rev.  xxii.  9,  "  Then  saith  he  unto  me.  See  thou  do 
it  not  :  for  I  am  thy  fellow-servant,  and  of  thy  bre- 
thren the  prophets,  and  of  them  which  keep  the  say- 
ings of  this  book :  worship  God."  'What  clearer 
eWdence  could  be  obtained  than  these  passages, 
drawn  both  from  Scripture  and  the  fathers,  afford, 
tliat,  both  in  doctrine  and  practice,  the  early 
Clvristian  chiu-ch  was  opposed  to  angel  worship? 
Wherever  such  a  practice  existed,  whether  among 
heathens  or  heretics,  it  was  imhesitatingly  condenm- 
ed.  The  council  of  Laodicea  pronoimced  an  ana- 
thema upon  all  who  were  guilty  of  this  kind  of  false 
worship.  "  Cliristians,"  says  the  canon,  "  ought  not 
to  forsake  the  chiu-ch  of  God,  and  go  aside  and  hold 
conventicles,  to  invocate  or  call  upon  the  names  of 
angels :  which  things  are  forbidden.  If  any  one, 
therefore,  be  foimd  to  exercise  himself  in  this  private 
idolatry,  let  him  be  acciu-sed ;  because  he  hath  for- 
saken our  Lord  Jesus  Cluist,  the  Son  of  God,  and 
gone  over  to  idolatry." 

The  doctrine  of  the  invocation  of  angels  is  regularly 
taught  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  it  is  professed  to 
be  supported  by  the  Word  of  God.  In  defence  of  it, 
they  quote  Zech.  i.  12,  where  the  "angel  of  the 
Lord"  intercedes  for  Jerusalem.  This,  however, 
does  not  authorize  us  to  pray  to  angels.  And,  be- 
sides, the  angel  here  introduced  is  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Angel  of  the  Covenant.  Romanists  refer  also  to 
Rev.  v.  8,  where  the  elders  are  represented  as  having 
golden  vials  "  full  of  prayers,  which  are  the  prayers 
of  saints."  The  four  and  twenty  elders,  however, 
represent  the  church  on  earth ;  and  the  prayere 
which  they  offer  are  their  own  prayers,  not  the 
prayers  of  others.  In  short,  nowhere  tliroughout 
the  sacred  voliune  do  we  find  angel  worship  com- 
manded or  sanctioned,  but,  on  the  contrary,  posi- 
tively forbidden,  as  a  species  of  creature- worship 
which,  in  all  circiunstances,  is  idolatry. 

ANGELS  (Evil).  The  exi!^tence  of  a  higher 
order  of  created  beings  than  man,  to  whom  the  name 
of  angels  is  given,  cannot  possibly  be  doubted. 
"The  chariots  of  God  are  twenty  thousand,  even 
thousands  of  angels."  The  whole  host  of  angels 
seem  to  have  been  created  in  a  pure  and  sinless  con- 
dition ;  but  we  are  informed  concerning  some  of 
them  in  the  Sacred  Scripture,  that  "  they  kept  not 
their  fu'st  estate,  but  left  their  o\nti  habitation." 
Once  they  inhabited  the  regions  of  heavenly  purity 
and  peace,  they  dwelt  in  the  presence  of  the  holy 
Jehovah,  and  they  were  "  ministers  of  liis,  that  did 
his  pleasure."  Nor  was  .his  a  mere  temporary  ar- 
rangement on  the  part  of  their  Creator.  Heaven 
was  their  own  habitation,  suited  to  their  nature,  and 


accommodated  to  their  tastes.  They  were  them- 
selves pure  and  holy,  then-  understandings  were  full 
of  light,  and  their  hearts  were  full  of  love.  Yet  by 
their  own  volimtary  act  they  simied.  Man  fell  under 
the  baleful  inriuence  of  a  tempter,  but  the  angels 
sinned  without  a  tempter ;  and  hence,  while  it  is 
said  concerning  fallen  Adam,  God  "  drove  out  the 
man,"  it  is  declared  concerning  the  fallen  angels  that 
"  they  left  their  own  habitation." 

There  has  been  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
among  theologians  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  the 
sin  of  the  evil  angels.  Some  have  attributed  their 
fall  to  lust,  and  others  to  envy ;  but  the  most  general 
opinion  is  that  wliich  ascribes  it  to  pride,  an  opinion 
founded  on  the  words  of  an  apostle,  "  Not  a  novice, 
lest  being  lifted  up  with  pride,  he  fall  into  the  con- 
demnation of  the  devil."  How  feeUngs  of  pride  and 
vain-glory  arose  in  the  minds  of  perfectly  holy  beings, 
it  is  impossible  to  say.  One  thing  is  clear,  that  no 
such  feelings  could  be  excited  by  any  object  in 
heaven.  There  the  angels  "  veil  their  faces  and  their 
feet  with  their  wings  "  in  token  of  humble  adoration 
The  origin  of  this  rebeUion  against  the  Most  High, 
is  apparently  to  be  traced  to  one  of  this  exalted  order 
of  beings,  who,  entertaining  in  his  heart  unhallowed 
thoughts  and  feelings,  commimicated  them  to  others 
of  the  celestial  company,  himself  becoming  the  leader 
of  the  host ;  so  that  this  army  of  wicked  beings  is 
spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  "  the  devil  and  his  angels." 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  commencement 
of  the  departure  of  the  angels  from  their  original 
purity,  the  Bible  tells  us  that  they  sinned,  and  there- 
fore they  fell  from  their  first  estate.  The  change 
which  thus  took  place  in  then-  moi"al  character  must 
have  been  great.  Not  that  they  lost  that  high  intellec- 
tual power  which  belonged  to  their  natm-e  as  angelic 
beings,  but  the  very  circumstance  that  this,  to  a 
great  extent,  was  retained,  only  rendered  the  change 
in  their  moral  condition  all  the  more  fearful.  Their 
once  spotless  holiness  for  ever  departed.  They  now 
hve  and  breathe,  if  we  may  so  speak  of  spiritual 
beings,  in  an  atmosphere  of  unmingled  pollution  and 
sin.  To  them  e^-il  is  good,  and  good  e\Tl.  And 
there  is  one  remarkable  point  of  difference,  as  re- 
gards morahty,  between  them  and  fallen  men.  Re- 
strained as  the  fallen  family  of  Adam  are  in  the  out- 
goings of  their  depraved  nature  by  what  divines  term 
the  common  influences  of  the  Spirit,  the  world  is  thus 
prevented  from  passing  into  premature  destruction. 
No  such  barriers  exist,  however,  in  the  case  of  the 
evil  angels.  Sinful  feelings,  insatiable  desii-es,  ma- 
Ugnant,  imgovernable  passions  rage  within  theit 
bosoms.  Hence  they  are  called  in  Scripture  not 
ouly  "  evil  angels,"  but  "  imclean  spirits,"  "  lying 
spirits,"  and  "  spiritual  ^vickednes8es  in  liigh  places." 

A  curious  subject  of  inquirj'  arises,  as  to  the  em- 
ployments in  which  the  evil  angels  are  engaged. 
These,  as  may  readily  be  supposed,  are  suited  to  the 
depravity  of  their  natiu^  and  the  malignity  of  their 
dispositions.     From  Scripture  it  appears  that  they 
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Lave  power  over  the  bodies  of  men.  An  instance  of 
the  exercise  of  such  a  power  is  found  in  tlie  case  of 
Job,  whom  Satan  was  permitted  to  try  by  a  scries  of 
heavy  ciilainiticB,  tenninatin:^  in  a  painful  and  loath- 
some disease.  In  tlie  Gospels,  also,  there  are  various 
examples  of  individuals  whose  bodies  were  possessed 
by  devils,  not  one  only,  but  many ;  and  our  blessed 
Lord,  in  accordance  with  the  great  piu-pose  for  which 
he  had  come  into  the  world,  "  to  destroy  the  works 
of  the  devU,"  was  frequently  engaged  in  expclHng 
these  demons  from  the  bodies  of  men.  But  the  evil 
angels  have  also  power  over  the  minds  of  men.  We 
liave  a  melancholy  instance  of  this  in  the  seduction 
of  our  first  parents,  and  indeed  this  truth  is  taken  for 
granted  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tm-es.  The  mode  in  which  they  operate  upon  the 
human  mind  is  concealed  from  view ;  but,  though 
liidden,  it  is  not  the  less  real,  and  all  history  attests 
its  reality.  The  devil  was  the  lying  spirit  in  the 
mouth  of  the  false  prophets  imdor  the  Old  Testa- 
ment economy,  and  when  the  seventy  disci])les  re- 
turned from  their  mission,  and  related  to  their  Lord 
the  success  which  they  had  met  with  in  leading  men 
to  renounce  idolatry  and  superstition,  Jesus  declared, 
"I  beheld  Satan  as  lightning  fall  from  heaven."  The 
various  systems  of  false  doctrine  which  have  existed 
in  the  world,  liave  originated  in  the  active  and  un- 
wearied opposition  of  the  deNal  and  his  emissaries  to 
the  truth  of  God.  Hence,  in  the  Apocaljiise,  the 
overtlu'ow  of  Pagan  idolatry  is  represented  as  a  war 
between  Michael  and  his  angels  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  Dragon  and  his  angels  on  the  other.  In  describ- 
ing the  Komish  apostacy,  also,  it  is  the  Dragon,  the 
old  Serpent  that  gives  bis  power  unto  the  beast ;  and 
the  Man  of  Sin  is  said  to  be  (2  Thess.  ii.  9,  10)  "  after 
the  working  of  Satan,  with  all  power  and  signs,  and 
lying  wonders,  and  with  all  deceivableness  of  im- 
righteousness  in  them  that  perish;  because  they  re- 
ceived not  the  love  of  the  truth  that  they  might  be 
saved."  To  the  same  agency  may  be  referred  all  the 
\arious  systems  of  delusion  and  impostm-e  by  which 
the  minds  of  men  have  been  ensnared.  Hence  evil 
angels  may  well  be  described  as  the  "  rulers  of  the 
darkness  of  this  world." 

While  thus  incessantly  employed  in  inflicting  deep 
moral  injury  upon  this  fallen  world,  these  evil  angels 
are  themselves  the  objects  of  the  heavy  displeasme 
of  God,  and  "  reserved  in  everlasting  chains  under 
darkness  unto  the  judgment  of  the  gi-eat  day."  Ac- 
cordingly, we  are  infonned  (2  Pet.  ii.  4),  that "  God 
spared  not  the  angels  that  sinned,  but  cast  them 
do^vn  to  hell,  and  dehvered  them  into  cliains  of  dark- 
ness, to  be  reserved  unto  judgment."  And  in  the 
linal  sentence  of  wicked  men,  they  are  said  to  be 
cast  into  the  place  of  torment  "prepared  for  the  devil 
and  his  angels." 

Various  opinions  have  been  entertained  among  the 
Jews  concerning  the  creation  of  the  e'vil  angels. 
Some  maintain  tliat  God  fonned  them  spiritual  beings 
because  the  Sabbath  rest  was  approaching,  and  he 


had  not  time  to  form  them  with  bodies.  Others 
allege  tliat  God  created  them  on  the  same  day  that 
he  formed  hell  as  the  place  of  their  habitation,  being 
the  second  diiy  of  creation.  I5ut  as  this  sentiment 
would  make  God  the  author  of  evil,  Maimonides  re- 
jected it  with  abhorrence.  Other  writers  have  in- 
dulged their  imaginations  in  giving  existence  to  the 
evil  angels  in  a  way  which  shocks  all  decency, 
and  carries  absurdity  upon  the  very  face  of  the  nana- 
tive.  Some  allege  that  these  wicked  beuigs  fell  into 
sin  soon  after  the  creation  of  Adam,  others  m  the 
days  of  Noah.  One  Itabbi  declares  that  some  of 
them  are  made  of  tire  ;  others  of  air ;  others  of  water 
and  earth.  Other  Rabbis  assort  them  to  be  all  com- 
posed of  two  elements,  fire  and  air.  Some  of  them 
are  described  as  the  otl'spring  of  Samniael,  who  is 
said  to  be  a  fallen  seraph,  the  prince  of  the  infernal 
host ;  others  are  represented  as  sprung  from  other 
demons,  from  Adam,  from  Cain,  and  from  other  men. 
The  liabbis  have  also  provided  them  with  mothws 
as  well  as  fathers,  and  liave  specified  the  names  ot 
four  females  to  whom  they  attribute  this  honour, 
viz.,  Lilitli,  Eve,  Naamah,  and  Agi'ath. 

The  evil  angels  are  described  by  the  Jewish 
Kabbis  as  vai-iously  employed;  some  in  simply  sub- 
jecting men  to  petty  annoyances  without  doing  them 
much  injury;  others  in  polluting  streams  and  foun- 
tains of  water;  others  as  afllicting  mankind  with 
sudden  and  gi-ievous  distempers  ;  and  others  as  doing 
various  injm-ies  to  human  beings  while  asleep.  The 
Talmud  says,  "  If  the  eye  had  been  capable  of  dis- 
cerning, no  man  could  subsist  on  account  of  the  de- 
mons. There  are  more  of  them  than  of  us ;  they 
stand  about  us  as  a  fence  flimg  up  out  of  ditches 
about  land  in  a  garden.  Evei-y  Rabbi  has  a  thousand 
on  liis  left,  and  ten  thousand  on  his  right  side.  The 
thronging  and  squeezing  on  a  Sabbath  in  oiu-  syna- 
gogues, where  one  would  think  there  is  room  enough, 
yet  each  imagines  he  sits  too  close  to  another,  is  oc- 
casioned by  them ;  for  they  come  to  hear  the  ser 
mon."  Another  passage  from  the  same  book,  which 
is  held  in  highest  estimation  among  the  Jews,  iufonns 
us  how  the  evil  angels  may  be  rendered  visible  to  the 
hiunan  eye.  "  Let  him  who  wishes  to  discover  them 
take  clear  ashes  and  pass  them  tlu-ough  asieve  at  his 
bedside ;  and  in  the  moniing  he  wiU  perceive  the 
tracings  as  it  were  of  the  feet  of  cocks.  Let  liim 
who  desu-es  to  see  them  take  of  the  secundine  of  a 
black  cat,  which  is  of  the  first  Utter  of  a  black  cat, 
which  was  of  the  first  litter  of  the  mother ;  and  hav- 
ing bunit  the  same  in  the  fire,  beat  it  to  powder,  and 
put  a  little  of  it  in  his  eyes,  and  then  he  mil  see 
them. 

An  idea  prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent  among 
the  early  Christians,  that  the  pagan  gods  and  god- 
desses were  not  the  mere  suggestions  of  men's  ima- 
ginations, but  fallen  spirits  of  great  power  and  influ< 
ence.  Hence  the  behef  arose  that  when  the  worship 
of  these  deities  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  pro 
gress  of  the  gospel,  the  evil  angels  endeavoured  to 
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recover  their  lost  supremacy  Ijy  other  meiiiis.  They 
were  invested  with  the  attributes  nl'  the  ancient  divi- 
nities, the  legends  of  the  one  were  trausl'erred  to  tlie 
other,  and,  accordingly,  in  the  middle  ages,  the  evil 
angels  carae  to  occupy  a  conspicuous  position,  and  to 
play  an  impoiljint  part  i:i  the  absurd  speculations  of 
the  time.  Questions  in  regard  to  angels,  of  the  most 
foolish  kind,  were  discussed  even  in  the  seats  of 
learning ;  such  as — Whether  an  angel  could  pass  from 
one  point  of  space  to  another  without  passing  through 
the  intervening  space  ?  or.  How  many  angels  could 
dance  upon  the  point  of  a  needle?  Such  idle  in- 
quiries were  mingled  up  with  the  most  strange  no- 
tions in  regard  to  angels  in  general,  but  particidaidy 
evil  angels.  Thus  it  was  alleged  that  in  the  case  of 
very  aggravated  sinners,  while  the  soid  was  phmged 
at  once  into  the  place  of  torment,  the  body,  animated 
by  an  evil  spirit,  still  continued  to  dwell  among  men, 
and  to  exhibit  a  character  corresponding  to  its  infer- 
nal natitfe. 

ANGELS  (Guardian).  The  opinion  was  held 
by  the  Jews  in  ancient  times,  and  also  by  many 
of  the  Christian  fathers,  that  a  guardian  angel  has 
been  assigned  by  God  to  each  individual  believer. 
The  only  passage  of  Scripture  which  seems  dii-ectly 
to  countenance  this  notion  is  to  be  foimd  in  Acts 
xii.  15,  where  we  are  infonned  that  when  the  apostle 
Peter  had  been  mkaculously  delivered  from  prison, 
he  went  to  the  house  of  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jolm, 
and  when  he  sought  admission,  a  damsel  named 
Rhoda  knew  liis  voice,  and  ran  in,  and  told  how 
l^eter  stood  before  the  gate.  "  And,"  it  is  added, 
"  they  said  unto  her.  Thou  ai-t  mad.  But  she  con- 
stantly atfirmed  that  it  was  even  so.  Then  said  they. 
It  is  his  angel."  But  the  veiy  connection  in  wliich 
these  words  occm-,  shows  that  nothing  more  can  be 
legitimately  deduced  from  them,  than  that  the  notion 
of  guardian  angels  was  a  common  Jewish  opinion. 
The  Jews  go  farther,  and  say  that  every  man  has 
two  angels  that  attend  liim,  the  one  good,  who 
aflbrds  him  protection ;  the  other  evil,  who  scrutinizes 
all  his  actions.  Though  the  notion  of  guardian  im- 
gels  assigned  to  individual  behevers  is  nowhere 
sanctioned  by  the  Word  of  God,  we  are  plaudy  taught 
by  many  passages,  that  angels  are  deeply  interested 
in  the  condition  of  the  righteous.  "  Aj'e  they  not 
all  ministering  spu-its,"  asks  an  apostle,  "  sent  forth 
to  minister  for  them  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation?" 
In  the  book  of  Psahns  it  is  expressly  declared  that 
"  The  angel  of  the  Lord  encampeth  round  about  them 
that  fear  him,  and  delivcreth  them."  And  again  : 
"  He  shall  give  his  angels  charge  over  thee,  to  keep 
thee  in  all  thy  ways.  They  shall  bear  thee  up  in 
their  lumds,  lest  thou  dash  thy  foot  agaiiist  a  stone." 
We  find  angels  sent  for  the  encouragement  of  Jacob, 
and  aiTayed  in  numbers  for  the  protection  of  EUjah. 

A  passage,  however,  has  sometimes  been  adduced, 
which  seems,  at  first  sight,  to  favour  the  notion  of 
gnai'dian  angels.  It  is  contained  in  Matt,  xviii.  10, 
"  Take  heed  that  ye  despise  not  one  of  these  little 


ones  ;  for  I  say  unto  you,  that  in  heaven  their  angels 
do  always  behold  the  face  of  my  Father  which  is  in 
heaven."  Divines,  however,  in  commenting  upon 
this  verse,  liave  generally  agreed  that,  when  Jesus 
uses  the  expression  "  their  angels,"  he  means  notliing 
more  than  tliat  believers  enjoy  the  ministration 
of  angels.  The  apostle  assiu-es  the  Corinthian 
Christians  that  all  things  are  theirs,  "  whether  Paul, 
or  Apollos,  or  Cephas,  or  the  world,  or  life,  or  death, 
or  things  present,  or  things  to  come."  Angels,  it  is 
true,  are  not  included  in  this  enumeration,  but  they 
are  included  in  a  parallel  passage  in  Horn.  viii.  38, 39, 
"  For  I  am  persuaded,  that  neither  death,  nor  life, 
nor  angels,  nor  principaiities,  nor  powers,  nor  thing5 
present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depth, 
nor  any  other  creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us 
from  the  love  of  God,  wliich  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord."  We  may  well  say,  therefore,  of  Christians, 
that  angels  are  theirs,  engaged  in  ministering  for 
their  comfort  and  protection  in  the  world.  But  an- 
other difficulty  connected  with  our  Lord's  statement, 
is  to  be  foimd  in  the  accoimt  which  he  gives  of  the 
position  and  employment  of  angels.  "  Their  angels," 
it  is  said,  "  do  always  behold  the  face  of  my  Father 
which  is  in  lieaven ; "  that  is,  they  are  "  angels  of 
the  presence,"  angels  admitted  to  the  more  immediate 
vision  of  the  divine  majesty  and  glory.  The  phrase 
"angels  of  the  presence"  occurs  several  times  in 
Scripture.  Thus  Isa.  Ixiii.  9,  "  In  all  their  affliction  lie 
was  afflicted,  and  the  angel  of  his  presence  saved 
them  :  in  his  love  and  in  liis  pity  he  redeemed  them ; 
and  he  bare  them,  and  carried  them  all  the  days  of 
old."  "  I  am  Gabriel,"  said  the  angel  to  Zechariah, 
"  that  stand  in  the  presence  of  God."  Wlien  Jesus 
says,  therefore,  concerning  believers,  that  "  their  an- 
gels do  always  behold  the  face  of  my  Father  which 
is  in  heaven,"  he  means  to  lend  additional  force  to 
the  warning,  "  Take  heed  that  ye  despise  not  one  of 
these  little  ones,"  by  suggesting  the  consideration 
that  believers  are  protected  by  the  holy  angels,  who, 
while  they  camp  roimd  about  God's  people  on  earth, 
are  possessed  of  such  power,  and  wisdom,  and  holi- 
ness, and  are  so  completely  authorized  by  the  Lord 
of  angels,  that  they  ever  behold  his  Father's  face,  and 
wait  constantly  upon  him  to  know  his  will,  that  with 
all  cordiality  they  may  hasten  to  do  it. 

ANGELS  OF  THE  CHURCHES.  This  name 
was  given  to  the  ministers  of  the  synagogue  among 
the  Jews.  The  business  of  this  otlicer,  who  was  also 
called  a  bisliop  of  the  congregation,  was  to  ofl'er 
prayers  for  the  whole  assembly,  to  which  the  people 
answered  Amen ;  and  to  preach,  if  there  were  no 
other  to  chscharge  that  ollice.  The  reading  of  the 
law  was  not  properly  his  business ;  but  every  Sab- 
1  lath  he  called  out  seven  of  the  synagogue,  and  ou 
other  days  fewer,  to  pertbnn  that  duty.  The  angel 
stood  by  the  person  that  read,  to  conect  him  if  he 
read  improperly.  He  took  care  also  that  worship 
was  perfonned  without  disorder,  and  with  all  regu- 
larity.    By  a  name  probably  borrowed   from  the 
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synagogue,  the  bishops  or  pastors  of  the  seven 
churches  of  Asia  Minor  are  termed  in  the  book  of 
Revelation,  angels  of  the  churches.  It  is  sometimes 
supposed  that  Paul  alliules  to  this  name  where  he 
says  (1  Cor.  xi.  10)  that  women  ought  to  be  covered 
in  the  chm'ch  because  of  the  angels.  Bishops,  or 
ministers  of  Christian  churches,  are  often  called,  by 
the  earUer  writers,  angels.  It  was  a  doctrine  of  great 
antiquity,  that  every  nation,  and  kingdom,  and  pro- 
Wnce,  and  even  every  individual,  had  tlieir  guardian 
angel.  The  bishops,  or  pastors,  therefore,  who  were 
appointed  by  Christ  and  his  apostles  to  the  ministry 
of  the  gospel  and  the  service  of  the  saints,  were  sup- 
posed to  bear  the  same  relations  in  the  liierarchy  of 
the  church  that  these  tutelary  angels  bore  in  the 
coiut  of  heaven. 

Tliis  term,  "  angel  of  the  church  "  has  given  rise  to 
great  difference  of  opinion.  Some  have  imagined  that 
it  refers  to  the  guardian  angel  of  each  church,  and 
others  to  the  door-keeper  or  messenger  of  the  church. 
There  are  other  views,  however,  wliich  ought  not  to 
be  omitted,  as  having  been  held  by  divines  of  learn- 
ing and  judgment.  Among  these,  we  may  mention 
the  liigh  episcopal  opinion,  which  regards  the  "  an- 
gels" in  this  case  as  the  bishops,  to  whom  alone  were 
intrusted  the  care  and  regulation  of  the  ajfau-s  of  the 
churches.  The  strict  Presbyterian  inteqiretation  of 
the  phrase  in  question  is,  on  tlie  contrary-,  that  it  means 
the  consistory  of  elders  in  each  congregation,  viewed 
as  one  body,  and  so  iiersonilied.  The  ultra-Congre- 
gationalist  theory  supposes  that  the  word  "angel"  is 
used  as  a  symbolical  exjjression  for  the  whole  church. 
Another  view  hold  on  this  subject  by  many  Congre- 
gationaUsts  is,  that  when  Jolm  wrote  the  Apocah'pse, 
a  plurality  of  pastors  had  ceased  in  the  churches ; 
that  there  was  now  in  each  of  these  societies  onlv 
one  pastor,  and  that  to  him  the  letter  intended  for 
his  chm-ch  was  addressed,  that  he  might  lay  it  before 
them,  and,  as  in  duty  boimd,  urge  its  contents  on 
their  notice.  Still  another  opinion  lias  been  advo- 
cated by  not  a  few — that  by  the  "angel  of  the 
church  "  is  designated  the  president  of  the  body  of 
pastors,  through  whom  the  epistle  was  sent  to  the 
chiu-ch,  to  be  by  him  laid  before  them.  Tliese  dif- 
ferent interpretations  of  tliis  peculiar  expression 
liave  been  obxiously  adopted  by  various  parties  in 
accordance  with  the  theories  which  they  have  re- 
spectively formed  on  the  subject  of  chiu-ch  govern- 
ment. 

ANGEL  OF  DEATH.  The  angel  or  demon  was 
called  by  this  name,  whom  the  Jewish  Rabbis  sup- 
posed to  be  the  agent  in  conveying  men  from  this 
world  at  death.  The  execution  of  the  mortal  sen- 
tence on  those  who  die  in  the  land  of  Israel  is  as- 
signed to  Gabriel,  whom  they  style  an  angel  of 
mercy ;  and  those  who  die  in  other  coimtries  are 
despatched  by  the  hand  of  Samniael,  the  prince  of 
demons.  The  latter,  however,  is  most  frequently 
styled  the  angel  of  death ;  but  several  of  the  Rabbis 
conlidently  assert  that  he  has  no  power  over  the  | 


Jews.  God  himself  is  represented  as  saying  to  him, 
"  The  world  is  in  thy  power  except  this  people.  I 
have  given  thee  authority  to  root  out  the  idolatera ; 
but  over  this  people  I  have  given  thee  no  power." 
The  Rabbis  say,  that  when  the  angel  of  death  lias 
killed  any  man,  he  washes  his  sword  in  the  water  of 
the  house,  thereby  convejTng  a  mortal  quality  to  it ; 
hence  upon  the  death  of  any  person,  it  was  custom- 
ary among  the  Jews  to  tlirow  away  all  the  water 
then  in  the  house.  This  angel,  they  say,  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  bed  of  the  dying  person  holding  a 
naked  sword  in  his  hand,  at  the  point  of  which  liang 
three  drops  of  gaU.  The  sick  man  perceiving  the 
.■mgel,  in  great  alann  opens  his  mouth,  and  immedi- 
ately the  three  drops  fall  in,  the  first  of  wliich  occa- 
sions his  death,  the  second  makes  liis  body  pale  and 
livid,  and  the  third  disposes  it  to  crumble  into  dust. 
They  beheve,  further,  that  when  a  Jew  is  bui-ied,  the 
angel  of  death  .<eats  himseh'  upon  his  grave,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  soul  of  the  deceased  returns  to  liis 
body,  and  sets  him  upon  liis  legs.  Then  the  angel 
taking  an  iron  chain,  one  half  of  which  is  as  cold  as 
ice,  and  the  other  half  burning  hot,  strikes  the  body 
with  it,  and  separates  all  the  members ;  he  strikes  it 
a  second  time,  and  beats  out  all  the  bones ;  then  he 
strikes  it  a  third  time,  and  reduces  the  whole  to 
ashes.  After  this  the  good  angels  re-unite  the  parts 
and  replace  the  body  in  the  grave. 

The  Mohammedans  also  believe  in  the  existence  of 
a  special  angel  of  death.  They  afiinn  that  a  regular 
examination  of  each  person  by  two  angels  takes  place 
when  he  is  biuied  to  discover  his  real  character. 
This  is  called  the  examination  of  the  grave. 

AXGEL  OF  PEACE.  Chiysostom  frequently 
mentions  in  liis  writings,  that  in  the  early  Cliristian 
church,  the  catechumens  were  enjoined  to  pray  for 
the  presence  of  this  angel.  Thus  in  his  third  homily 
upon  the  Colossians,  he  says,  "  Every  man  lias  his 
angels  attending  him,  and  also  the  devil  very  busy 
about  hun.  Therefore,  we  pray,  and  make  our  sup- 
plications for  the  angel  of  peace."  In  his  sermon 
upon  the  ascension,  when  speaking  of  the  an-  being 
filled  with  good  and  bad  angels,  the  one  always  rais- 
ing war  and  discord  in  the  world,  and  the  other  in- 
clining men  to  peace,  he  tells  his  audience  that  they 
might  know  there  were  angels  of  peace,  by  hearing 
the  deacons  always  in  the  prayers  bidding  men  pray 
for  the  angel  of  peace.  This  no  doubt  refers  to  a 
form  of  prayer  then  in  use,  in  which  the  catechu- 
mens are  directed  to  ask  of  God  the  protection  of 
the  angel  of  peace,  not  implying  any  prayer  to  the 
angel,  but  to  the  Lord  of  angels,  that  he  would  com- 
mission his  angeUc  messenger  to  defend  them  from 
the  assaults  of  evil  spirits,  and  keep  them  in  perpe- 
tual and  uninterrupted  peace. 

ANGEL  PEACOCK,  a  name  given  to  the  devil 
by  the  Yezidiens  or  Devil-Worshippeks  (which 
see). 

ANGELIC  BROTHERS,  an  obscure  Christian 
sect  which  existed  in  Holland  about  the  beginning  of 
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thn  eighteenth  century.  It  had  its  origin  from  Jolm 
George  Gichtel,  who  diedat  Amsterdam  in  1710.  In 
his  docti-ines  he  appears  to  have  imbibed  to  some  ex- 
tent the  opinions  of  the  Mystics  (which  see),  having 
Rtudied  with  great  care  the  works  of  Jacob  Behmen ; 
and  believing  in  the  possibility  of  obtaining  in  this 
life  the  perfection  which  belongs  to  a  higher  state  of 
being,  he  called  upon  his  followers  to  direct  tlioir 
efforts  towards  this  gi-eat  end,  enforcing  upon  them 
the  duty  of  being  "  like  the  angels  of  God,  who  nei- 
ther marry,  nor  are  given  in  marriage."  Hence  the 
name  of  Angelic  Brothers,  besides  whicli,  they  were 
sometimes  called  fi-om  their  founder,  Gicutelians 
or  GiCHTELLiTES  (which  see). 

ANGELICAL  HYJIN,  a  h)-mn  of  great  note  in 
the  early  Christian  church,  beginning  witli  the  words 
which  the  angels  sung  at  our  Saviour's  birth.  It 
was  chietly  used  in  the  communion  service,  as  it 
is  still  in  the  Church  of  England.  It  was  also  used 
at  morning  prayer  in  private  devotion.  In  the  Moz- 
arabic  Liturgy,  it  is  appointed  to  be  sung  in  public 
before  the  lessons  on  Cliristmas  day.  Chrysostora 
often  mentions  it  in  his  wTitings.  Tlie  author  of  that 
part  of  it  which  follows  after  the  chorus  of  the  angels 
is  imknown.  Some  have  referred  it  to  Lucian  in  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century,  but  of  tliis  it  is  im- 
possible to  speak  with  certainty. 

ANGELICS,  a  sect  known  in  the  Cliristian 
church  in  the  second  centtuy,  and  condemned  from 
the  days  of  the  apostles  as  heretics,  because  they  were 
worsliijjpers  of  angels.  Augustine  speaks  of  them 
by  this  name.  Irenteus  seems  to  insinuate  tliat  some 
heretics  were  wont  to  invocate  angels,  where  he  op- 
poses to  their  opinions  the  practice  of  the  church, 
telling  them  that  many  miracles  were  wrought  in 
the  church,  not  by  invocation  of  angels,  but  by  prayer 
to  God  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  And  TertuUian 
says  expressly  of  the  followers  of  Simon  Magus,  that 
they  worshipped  angels  in  the  exercise  of  their  magi- 
cal art,  which  idolatry  was  condemned  by  the  apostle 
Peter  in  theii-  lirst  founder.  To  put  an  end  to  this 
absurd  and  unscriptural  practice,  the  comicil  of  Lao- 
dicea  passed  a  decree,  pronoimcing  an  anathema  on 
all  who  should  be  guilty  of  praying  to  angels.  In 
Phrygia  and  Pisidia,  this  heresy  prevailed  for  a  long 
time,  and  oratories  were  built  to  the  angel  Michael. 
It  was  only  fitting,  therefore,  that  from  Laodicea,  the 
cliief  city  of  Pluygia,  the  voice  of  the  church  should 
be  heard  condemning  a  species  of  worsliip  so  plainly 
opposed  to  the  word  of  God.  See  Angel-Wor- 
ship. 

ANGELITES,  a  Christian  sect  which  arose  in 
the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  in  the  reign  of  the  em- 
peror Anastasius.  It  derived  its  name  from  Ange- 
liura,  a  place  in  the  city  of  Alexandria  where  the 
adherents  of  this  sect  held  their  first  meetings.  They 
were  known  by  dift'erent  names,  being  called  Sererites 
from  Severus,  who  was  the  head  of  the  sect;  and  also 
Theodosians  from  Theodosius,  one  of  their  nimiber, 
whom  they  elected  Pope  at  Alexandria.     The  doc- 


trines of  the  AngoUtes  were  a  modilicaiiou  of  tlie  Sa- 
beUian  heresy,  inasmuch  as  they  taught  that  none  ol 
the  Three  Persons  of  the  Trinity  existed  of  himself, 
and  of  his  own  nature ;  but  tliat  there  is  a  common 
God  existing  in  them  all,  and  that  each  is  God  by  a 
participation  of  this  Deity.  They  have  sometimes 
been  confounded  wth  the  Angelics,  in  consequence 
of  similarity  of  name.    See  Damianists,  Sabel- 

LIANS. 

ANGELUS  DOMINI  (The  Angel  of  the  Lord). 
For  more  than  three  centuries  a  practice  has  pre- 
vailed in  the  Roman  Cathohc  Church  of  commemo- 
rating at  morning,  noon,  and  night,  the  incarnation 
of  Christ,  by  a  short  form  of  prayer  called  the  An- 
f/elus  Domini,  from  the  words  with  which  it  begins 
in  Latin. 

ANGERONA,  an  ancient  Pagan  goddess,  who 
was  supposed  to  deUver  men  from  anguish  and 
alarm.  A  statue  was  erected  to  her  in  the  temple 
of  Volupia,  near  the  Forum  in  Rome,  with  her 
mouth  bound  and  sealed  up.  Great  diflerence  of 
opinion  exists  among  Roman  authors  as  to  this  deity, 
some  supposing  her  to  relieve  from  trouble,  and 
others  viewing  her  as  the  goddess  of  silence,  and  the 
protecting  divinity  of  Rome,  who,  by  laying  her  finger 
upon  her  mouth,  enjoined  men  to  beware  of  divulg- 
ing the  secret  and  sacred  name  of  Rome. 

ANGERONALIA,  a  festival  in  honour  of  the 
goddess  Angerona,  which  was  celebrated  yearly  on 
the  12th  of  December,  when  sacrifices  were  oft'ered 
to  her  in  the  temple  of  Volupia  at  Rome. 

ANGITIA,  or  Anguitia,  (Lat.  Anguu,  a  ser- 
pent), a  goddess  worshipped  in  ancient  times  by  the 
Marsians  and  JIarrubians,  who  Uved  about  the  shores 
of  the  Lake  Fucinus.  She  is  said  to  have  taught  the 
people  the  use  of  remedies  against  the  poisons  of 
serpents,  and  to  have  derived  her  name  from  the 
power  which  she  possessed  of  killing  serpents  by  her 
incantations. 

ANGLO-CALVINISTS,  a  name  given  by  some 
writers  to  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
as  agreeing  with  Cahinists  in  most  points,  but  dif- 
fering from  them  only  in  regard  to  church  govern- 
ment, they  holding  Episcopacy  to  be  scriptural,  while 
most  other  Calvinists  adliere  to  the  Presbyterian 
fonn. 

ANGLO-CATHOLICS,  the  name  applied  to  a 
party  which  arose  in  the  Chiu-ch  of  England  about 
1833,  teaching  doctrines  and  asserting  principles 
nearly  allied  to  those  maintained  by  the  Romish 
Church  in  contradistinction  to  the  Protestant 
churches.  The  commencement  of  the  movement  was 
the  pubhcation  of  a  series  of  Tracts  by  several  cler- 
gymen at  Oxford,  under  the  name  of  '  Tracts  for 
the  Times.'  These  were  issued  at  short  but  irregu- 
lar intervals,  and  the  talent  with  which  they  were 
n-ritten,  as  well  as  the  influence  and  respectabihty 
of  the  writers,  led  to  their  wide  circulation  among 
all  classes.  Thus  the  Tractarians,  as  they  were 
sometimes  called,  rose  into  importance,  and   their 
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views,  though  startliug  at  tirst  to  many,  gradually 
found  their  way  among  large  numbers  of  the  Angli- 
can clergy.  One  of  the  chief  originators  of  this  High 
Church  movement  was  Dr.  Pusey,  Professor  of  He- 
brew at  Oxford,  from  whom  the  party  are  popu- 
larly named  Puj<ey!tes.  The  Tracts  in  which  their 
peculiar  doctrines  were  promulgated  amoiuited  to 
no  fewer  than  ninety,  the  first  ha\'ing  appeared  in 
18.33  and  the  last  in  1841. 

In  presenting  our  rcadere  with  a  summary  of  the 
tenets  advanced  by  the  Anglo-Catholics  in  the  Oxford 
tracts,  and  other  publications  which  from  time  to 
time  they  have  set  forth,  it  is  only  just  to  state,  that 
they  disclaim,  in  strong  language,  the  identity  of 
their  views  with  .those  of  Romanists.  The  great 
aim,  which  from  the  beginning  they  have  avowed,  is 
to  bring  back  the  Church,  both  in  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice, to  a  complete  harmony  with  Scripture,  and  the 
Ante-Nicene  Fathers.  In  so  far  as  the  Church  of 
Rome,  or  any  other  church,  has  debated  from  these, 
they  are  pronoimced  corrupt,  and  need  to  be  re- 
formed. Previous  to  the  first  Council  of  Nice,  in 
A.  D.  325,  the  Anglo-Catholics  consider  the  Church 
to  have  been  comparatively  pure,  and  desiderate  the 
removal  of  all  that  has  been  introduced,  either  into 
her  creed  or  ceremonies,  subsequent  to  that  period, 
as  unwarranted  innovations.  If  consistent,  then  the 
numerous  additions  which  the  Council  of  Trent  have 
made  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  as  set  forth  in 
the  creed  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  ought  to  be  re- 
jected. Accordingly,  the  remark  of  Froude  was  the 
natural  expression  of  Tractarian  principles,  had 
they  adhered  to  their  first  and  fundamental  doc- 
trine; "  I  never  could  be  a  Romanist ;  I  never  could 
think  all  those  things  in  Pope  Pius's  creed  neces- 
sary to  salvation."  By  striving  to  bring  the  Church 
of  England  to  the  Ante-Nicene  standard  of  faith  and 
practice,  Dr.  Pusey  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  party 
hoped  to  purify  the  Church,  and  to  establish  it  more 
deeply  in  the  affections  of  the  people.  And  it  is 
surely  a  melancholy  proof  of  the  weakness  of  man's 
judgment  and  the  perverseness  of  his  heart,  that 
earnest,  acute,  learned  men  should  have  reasoned 
themselves  into  the  adoption  of  those  very  Ro- 
mish errors  which  they  set  out  vnih  openly  and 
avowedly  disclaiming.  Many  of  the  ablest  of  the 
party  have  passed  from  the  Churdi  of  England  to 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  not  a  few  of  them  are  now 
ministering  at  her  altars. 

But  if  the  doctrines  of  the  Anglo-Cathohcs  are  not 
to  be  regarded  as  fully  Romish,  far  less  are  they  en- 
titled to  be  viewed  as  fully  Protestant.  Even  as  to  the 
fundamental  point,  Wliat  is  the  standard  of  faith  and 
practice  ?  they  have  obviously  deviated  from  strict 
Protestantism  ;  for  while  the  great  and  all-important 
principle  for  which  Luther  contended  against  the  Ro- 
mish divines  was  the  sole  and  exclusive  authority  of 
the  Bible  as  the  Church's  standard  of  faith  and  obe- 
dience, the  authors  of  the  '  Tracts,'  and  all  who  have 
followed  in  their  steps,  while  in  words  they  assert 


"  the  claim  of  Script ui'e  to  be  sole  and  jiaramoiuil 
as  a  rule  of  faith,"  so  far  defer  to  tradition  as  to 
adopt  rites  and  ceremonies  which  they  find  to 
have  universally  prevailed  in  the  Church  previous 
to  its  separation  into  dilierent  parfiea,  even  though 
no  distinct  trace  of  them  should  bo  found  in  the  New 
Testament.  They  accept  the  well-known  test  of 
Vincentius  Lirincnsis  as  that  by  which  they  are 
willing  tliat  their  doctrines  and  ceremonies  shoul'' 
be  tried,  "  i|Uod  ubique,  quod  semper,  quod  ab  on» 
nibus  creditum  est,"  that  is,  "  What  has  been  be^ 
heved  in  all  places,  at  all  times,  and  by  all  people." 
And  not  only  do  they  thus  combine  Scripture  and 
tradition  in  speaking  of  the  rule  of  faith ;  but  they 
hold,  in  regard  to  Scripture  itself,  that  the  interpre- 
tation of  it  cannot  be  left  to  the  private  judgment  of 
each  individual.  We  must  be  guided,  they  allege,  in 
our  imderstanding  of  Scripture  by  tlie  traditionary 
teaching  of  the  early  Church.  The  relation  of  this 
tradition  to  Scripture  is  thus  explained  in  one  of  the 
Oxford  Tracts,  "  Catholic  tradition  teaches  revealce' 
truth.  Scripture  proves  it ;  Scripture  is  the  docu- 
ment of  faith,  tradition  the  witness  of  it ;  the  trw. 
creed  is  the  Catholic  interpretation  of  Scripture,  ol 
scripturally  proved  tradition ;  Scriptiu'e  by  itseh 
teaches  mediately  and  proves  decisively;  tradition  by 
itself  proves  negatively  and  teaches  positively ;  Scrip- 
tiu-e  and  tradition  taken  together  are  the  joint  rule  ol 
faith."  And  what  is  the  tradition  which  is  thus 
made  of  equal  importance  with  the  written  Word  of 
God?  It  is  the  apostolical  tradition  of  the  early 
Church,  which  has  nowhere  been  embodied  in  the 
fonn  of  a  fixed  and  authoritative  creed,  and  which, 
scattered  and  diffused  as  it  is  throughout  the  writings 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers,  can  only  be  exa- 
mined by  a  very  limited  portion  of  the  human  fa- 
mily. And  these  Fathers  themselves,  in  the  most 
explicit  teiTns,  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  authority 
of  any  other  tradition  than  that  which  has  been 
handed  down  in  the  vvTitings  of  the  apostles.  The 
Bible  itself  claims  to  be  a  full  and  periect  revelation 
of  God's  wiU  to  man.  This  claim  it  puts  forth  in 
no  doubtful  language.  Thus  Psalm  xix.  7,  "  The 
law  of  tlie  Lord  is  perfect,  converting  the  soul :  the 
testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sm-e,  making  wise  the  sim- 
ple;" John  v.  39,  "Search  the  scriptures;  for  in 
them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal  Ufe :  and  they  are 
they  wliich  testify  of  me  ; "  Acts  xvii.  11,12,  "  These 
were  more  noble  than  those  in  Thessalonica,  in  that 
they  received  the  word  with  all  readiness  of  mind, 
and  searched  the  scriptures  daiiy,  whether  those 
things  were  so.  Therefore  many  of  them  believed ; 
also  of  honourable  women  which  were  Greeks,  and 
of  men,  not  a  few;"  Col.  iii.  16,  "Let  the  word  of 
Chi'ist  dwell  in  you  richly  in  all  wisdom  ;  teaching 
and  admonishing  one  another  in  psalms,  and  hymns, 
and  spiritual  songs,  singing  with  grace  in  yom-  hearts 
to  the  Lord  ;"  2Tim.  iii.  15,  16,  17,  "  Andtliat  from 
a  child  thou  haet  known  the  holy  scriptures,  which 
are  able  to  make  thee  wise  unto  salvation  tlirough 
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(aith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  AU  scripture  is 
given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doc- 
trine, for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in 
righteousness ;  tliat  the  man  of  God  may  be  per- 
fect, throughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works."  If 
tlie  claim  thus  so  strongly  and  undeniably  urged  be 
admitted,  then  we  are  shut  up  to  the  conclusion,  that 
it  can  be  known  by  us  without  the  aid  of  the  autho- 
ritative teaching  of  the  Church.  To  adopt  the  beau- 
tiful figure  of  Dr.  Lindsay  Alexander,  in  speaking 
on  this  subject,  in  his  '  Anglo-CathoUcism  not  Apos- 
tolical,' "  If  an  astronomer  were  to  tell  us  that  the 
atmosphere  is  a  perfect  medium  for  the  transmission 
of  the  sun's  rays  to  our  organs  of  vision,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  assure  us  that  to  this  perfect  medium 
must  be  added  another  of  stained  glass  before  we 
could  perceive  the  light,  we  should  conclude  at  once 
either  that  he  was  laboiuing  under  some  strange 
hallucination,  or  tliat  he  was  attempting  to  amuse 
himself  at  our  expense.  Notliing  can  prevent  the 
mind  fi'ora  concluding  that  that  can  be  no  perfect 
medium  of  illumination  to  which  something  needs  to 
be  added  before  it  can  illuminate  ;  and  as  little  can 
that  be  a  perfect  vehicle  of  truth  which  teaches  no- 
thing except  to  those  who  have  already  learned  its 
lessons  from  another  source.  It  is  thus  that  Scrip- 
ture is  depreciated  in  the  estimation  of  men  by  this 
doctrine  of  the  need  of  an  authoritative  interpreter 
to  imfold  its  meaning.  It  is  thus  tliat  men  are 
brought  imperceptibly  but  surely  to  think  far  less  of 
the  divinely  constructed  medium  of  illumination, 
than  of  the  fragment  of  coloiu'ed  glass,  without 
which  they  have  been  taught  to  believe  that  that 
illumination  could  not  have  reached  them." 

One  of  the  great  principles  on  which  the  whole 
system  of  Anglo-Catholicism  is  built,  is  the  doctrine 
of  apostoUcal  succession,  that  the  commission  with 
all  its  powers  and  pri\TJeges  which  Christ  gave  to 
his  apostles  has  been  conveyed  in  an  unbroken  line 
of  succession  down  to  the  present  day.  If  this  be 
true,  then  the  regularly  ordained  bishops  stand  in 
the  same  position,  and  hold  the  same  relation  to  the 
Church  now  that  the  apostles  themselves  did.  "  Our 
ordinations,"  says  Dr.  Hook,  "  descend  in  an  un- 
broken line  from  Peter  and  Paul,  the  apostles  of  the 
circumcision  and  of  the  Gentiles.  These  great  apos- 
tles successively  ordained  Linus,  Cletus,  and  Cle- 
ment, bishops  of  Rome ;  and  the  apostoUcal  succes- 
sion was  regularly  continued  from  them  to  Celestine, 
Gregory,  and  Vitalianus,  who  ordained  Patrick, 
bishop  of  the  Irish,  and  Augustine  and  Theodore  for 
the  English.  And  from  those  times  an  uninter- 
rupted series  of  valid  ordinations  has  carried  down 
the  apostoUcal  succession  in  oiur  churches  to  the  pre- 
sent day.  There  is  not  a  bishop,  priest,  or  deacon 
among  us  who  may  not,  if  he  please,  trace  his  spirit- 
ual descent  from  Peter  or  Paid."  These  are  bold 
assertions,  but  imfortimately  they  proceed  on  an  as- 
sumption which  no  Anglo -Catholic  can  possibly 
establish  to  be  weU  founded, — that  the  apostoUc  office 


admitted  of  succession.  The  office  of  the  apostlei 
was  pecuUar,  extraordinary,  and  miraculous,  and, 
therefore,  necessarily  temporary.  They  were  in- 
spired men,  and  possessed  of  the  power  of  working 
miracles,  and  these  qualities  being  strictly  superna- 
tural, it  was  impossible  that  they  could  communicate 
thera  to  others.  And  as  to  the  succession  of  which 
Dr.  Hook  speaks,  it  is  a  fiction,  not  a  reality.  Peter, 
Linus,  Cletus,  Clement :  such  is  the  order  of  the  first 
bishops  of  Rome  as  given  in  the  quotation  we 
have  just  made,  and  if  the  Anglo-CathoUc  divine  had 
gone  one  step  further,  he  would  in  aU  probabiUty 
have  added  Anacletus.  Is  the  testimony  of  the  early 
Church  imanimous  on  this  point  ?  Far  from  it.  Ter- 
tulUan,  and  Rufinus,  and  several  others,  place  Clement 
next  to  Peter ;  Irenseus  and  Eusebius  set  AnacletuB 
before  Clement ;  Epiphanius  and  Optatus  place  both 
Anacletus  and  Cletus  before  him,  while  Augustine 
and  Damasus  make  Anacletus,  Cletus,  and  Linus 
aU  to  precede  him.  Well  may  Stillingfleet  say,  in 
noticing  this  diversity  of  opinion  in  reference  to  the 
very  first  links  of  the  chain  of  succession,  "  How 
shall  we  extricate  oiu-selves  out  of  this  labyrinth?" 
But  even  were  the  chain  tmbroken,  in  point  of  per- 
sons, how  shaU  we  secure  it  being  unbroken  in  point 
of  virtue?  If  all  that  is  required  in  the  Romish 
Church  to  make  ordination  valid,  in  the  case  of  every 
individual  link  in  the  chain,  were  not  compUed  with ; 
nay,  if  in  one  single  case  there  was  a  failure,  the 
boasted  succession  becomes  an  utter  nullity.  Well 
may  ChilUngworth  remark,  "  that  of  ten  thousand 
requisites,  whereof  any  one  may  fail,  not  one  should 
be  wanting,  this  to  me  is  extremely  improbable,  and 
even  cousin-german  to  impossible."  And  yet,  on 
this  doubtful  foundation,  the  Anglo- Catholics,  in 
common  with  the  most  bigoted  Romanists,  build  an 
arrogant  and  presiunptuous  claim,  which  goes  to  un- 
church aU  Presbyterian  churches  and  Protestant  dis- 
senters of  every  kind. 

Sacramental  efficacy,  or  the  power  of  the  sacra- 
ments in  themselves  to  impart  grace,  is  another  pe- 
culiar tenet  of  the  Anglo-Catholic  party  in  the 
Church  of  England.  This  doctrine,  indeed,  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  those  already  noticed.  God's 
grace  and  our  salvation  depend,  according  to  this 
theory,  on  the  virtue  of  the  sacraments,  and  that 
virtue  itself  depends  on  the  apostolical  succession  of 
those  who  administer  these  sacraments.  On  these 
points  conjunctly  viewed,  the  whole  system  of  An- 
glo-CathoUcism is  founded.  The  efficacy  of  the 
sacraments,  ex  opere  operaio,  has  ever  been  a  fa- 
voiu-ite  doctrine  of  the  Romish  Chiu'ch,  tending  as 
it  does  to  exalt  the  clergy  in  the  estimation  of  the 
people,  by  holding  them  forth  as  possessed  of  a  mys- 
terious power  to  commtmicate  eifectually  the  only 
means  of  salvation.  Thus  they  come  to  be  regarded 
with  the  deepest  reverence,  and  the  sacraments  are 
converted  into  a  species  of  magical  charms,  which 
work  in  some  mysterious  way  altogether  indepen- 
dently of  the  concurrence  of  the  person  to  whom  they 
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ore  administered.  Such  tenets  meet  with  not  the 
slightest  countenance  from  the  Word  of  God.  On 
the  contrary,  the  whole  efficacy  of  ordinances  of 
every  kind  is  attributed  in  Scripture  to  the  blessing 
of  Christ,  and  the  working  of  his  Spirit ;  for  an  apos- 
tle expressly  declares  1  Cor.  iii.  7,  "  So  then  ncitlier 
is  he  that  [ilautetli  any  thing,  neither  ho  that  wa- 
tfiretli ;  but  God  that  givctli  the  increase." 

The  Anglo-Catholics  openly  avow  also  their  beUcf 
in  the  Romish  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration. 
'J'hus  in  the  Tract  on  ]5ai>tism,  it  is  said,  "  AVhoso- 
ever  of  us  has  been  baptized  was  thereby  incoi-po- 
rated  into  Christ."  "  Our  life  in  Christ  begins  when 
we  arc  by  baptism  made  members  of  Christ,  and 
children  of  God."  And  again,  "  Baptism  is  the 
channel  through  which  God  bestows  justiticiition, 
and  faith  is  the  quality  through  which  we  receive 
it."  In  support  of  their  views,  the  writers  of  the 
Oxford  Tracts  adduce  various  passages  of  Scripture, 
in  which  tliere  is  imdoubtedly  declared  to  be  an  in- 
timate connection  between  baptism  and  regenera- 
tion. But  the  fallacy  which  runs  through  the  whole 
of  the  reasonings  of  the  Anglo-Catholics,  is  a  con- 
founding of  two  ditl'erent  kinds  of  baptism  spoken  of 
in  the  New  Testament — a  bajitism  by  water,  and  a 
baptism  by  the  Spirit.  The  two  are  not  necessarily 
and  insejiarably  connected ;  nay,  the  great  distinc- 
tion which  John  the  Baptist  declared  to  lie  between 
his  baptism  and  that  of  Christ,  is  thus  expressed, 
"I  indeed  baptize  you  with  water;  but  he  will  bap- 
tize you  with  the  Holy  Ghost."  And  the  same  tes- 
timony was  given  by  our  Lord  himself,  "  John  truly 
baptized  with  water ;  but  ye  shall  be  baptized  with 
the  Holy  Ghost."  It  is  to  be  carefully  noted  then, 
that  baptism  with  water  is  a  mere  adjunct  and  em- 
blem of  the  all-important  baptism  with  the  Holy 
Spirit  sent  do^vn  from  heaven ;  the  fonner  being  a 
mere  rite,  the,  latter  a  reahty.  Nowhere  in  Scrip- 
ture is  the  rite  spoken  of  as  connected  with  regener- 
ation, luilcss  when  conjoined  with  the  reality.  Thus 
in  John  iii.  5.  we  lind  our  Lord  declaring,  "  Except 
a  man  be  bom  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God."  It  is  by  baptism 
with  the  Spirit  that  we  are  regenerated,  but  not  by 
the  mere  ritual  and  outward  washing  with  water.  The 
latter  is  an  appointed  and  important  ordinance,  de- 
riving all  its  importance,  however,  and  all  its  efficacy 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  a  sj-mbol,  a  memorial  or  type 
of  the  grand  reality  contained  in  the  former. 

The  last  doctrine  of  the  Anglo-Catholics  to  which 
we  advert,  as  classing  them  with  Romanists  rather 
than  with  Protestants,  is  the  real  presence  of  Christ 
in  the  sacrament  of  the  supper,  tliat  it  is  a  sacrifice 
oifered  to  God,  and  that  it  confers  gi-ace  upon  the 
recipient.  The  monstrous  dogma  of  transubstantia- 
tion  is  taught  in  the  Oxford  tracts,  without  the 
slightest  reserve,  and  Dr.  Pusey  goes  so  far  as  to 
boast  that  his  is  the  only  church  which  has  the  body 
of  Clu-ist  to  give  to  the  people,  and  one  of  the  tracts 
speaks  of  the  clergy  as  "  entrusted  with  the  awful 


privilege  of  making  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ."' 
Not  that  the  Tracfarians  teach  transubstantiation  in 
the  same  sense  as  the  Chiu-ch  of  Rome.  They  modify 
the  doctrine  in  some  degi'ee  by  maintaining  that  the 
body  of  Clirist  is  present  not  with  the  material  quali- 
ties of  a  body,  or  with  "  bones  and  sinews,"  as  the 
Catechism  of  the  council  of  Trent  tcaclies,  but  after  a 
transcendental  manner,  bemg  really  and  yet  only 
spiritually  present.  Such  an  explanation  of  the  matter 
is  simply  darkening  counsel  by  words  without  wis- 
dom. And  as  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  which  in 
substance  the  Anglo-Catholics  hold,  the  question 
naturally  arises.  How  can  there  be  a  sacrifice  where 
there  is  no  shedding  of  blood?  An  "  unbloody  sacri- 
fice" is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  And  It  is  con- 
trary surely  to  sound  reason  that  the  commemora- 
tion of  a  saciifice  should  be  considered  Jis  the  sacri- 
fice itself.  Besides,  Scripture  gives  no  imcertain 
deliverance  upon  this  subject.  Heb.  x.  12,  26.  "But 
this  man,  after  he  had  offered  one  sacrifice  for  sins, 
for  ever  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  God.  For  it 
wc  sin  wilfully  after  that  we  have  received  the  know- 
ledge of  the  trutli,  there  remaineth  no  more  sacrifice 
for  sins." 

Thus  have  we  rapidly  sketched  the  leading  doc- 
trines advanced  by  the  Anglo-Catholic  party  in  the 
Church  of  England.  Their  system  was  not  all  at 
once  but  gradually  developed;  and  as  might  have 
been  expected,  the  publication  of  their  semi-Popish 
opinions  awakened  an  opposition  of  no  ordinary  kind. 
For  upwards  of  twenty  years  has  the  controversy 
raged,  and  during  that  time  the  public  press  has 
teemed  with  tracts,  pamphlets,  reviews,  and  treatises 
on  both  sides  of  the  questions  at  issue.  Meanwhile  the 
Anglo-Catholics  have  been  rapidly  growing  both  in 
nimibers  and  in  influence.  Many,  particularly  of  the 
younger  clergy,  joined  their  ranks.  These  carrying 
out  the  principles  of  the  party  to  their  legitimate 
conclusions,  began  to  doubt  the  firmness  of  the  foun- 
dation on  which  their  own  cliurch  rested.  They 
made  no  secret  of  their  preference  of  Romanism  to 
the  principles  of  the  Reformation.  A  few  ardent 
spirits  feeling  the  inconsistency  of  their  position,  re- 
signed their  Uvings  and  joined  the  Church  of  Rome. 
The  occurrence  of  several  cases  of  secession  opened 
the  eyes  of  multitudes  to  the  real  principles  and 
character,  and  undoubted  tendency  of  the  Anglo- 
Cathohc  movement.  The  leaders  of  the  party 
seemed  anxious  to  lay  the  spirit  they  themselves 
had  raised.  With  this  view.  Dr.  Pusey,  in  1839, 
published  a  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  on  the 
"  Tendency  of  Romanism,"  in  which  he  endeavoured 
to  show  that  the  opinions  which  he  and  his  friends 
liad  promulgated  in  the  "  Tracts,"  could  not  be  justly 
regarded  as  having  led  to  the  recent  secessions; 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  Anglo-Catholics  were 
engaged  rather  in  opposing  idtra- Protestantism  than 
in  supporting  Popery.  Notwithstanding  this  dis- 
claimer, the  practical  tendency  of  the  system  was 
manifest  from  the  increasing  number  of  secessioos 
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which  were  ever  and  anon  taking  place.  Conscien- 
tious young  men,  who  had  embraced  the  views  of 
the  Anglo-CathoUcs,  refused  to  take  orders  in  the 
EugUsh  Chm-ch,  feeling  that  the  opinions  whicli  they 
had  adopted  were  at  variance  witli  the  Tlm'ty-nine 
Articles.  To  allay  the  scruples  of  such  persons,  Mr. 
John  Heniy  Newman  produced  the  Tract  numlier 
ninety,  wliich  was  the  last  of  the  series,  and  wliich 
caused  greater  excitement  in  the  public  mind  than 
any  of  its  predecessors.  In  that  celebrated  Tract, 
the  author  laboured  to  show  tliat  with  perfect  safety 
to  his  conscience  an  Anglo-CathoUc  might  append 
his  name  to  the  Tlurty-nine  Articles.  The  perverse 
ingenuity  of  the  argument  called  forth  the  fonual 
condemnation  of  the  Tract  by  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, and  although  Dr.  Pusey  rushed  to  the  defence 
of  his  fi-iend  by  a  published  Vindication  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  non-natural  intei-pretation,  on  which  the 
argiunent  of  the  Tract  in  question  proceeded,  such 
was  the  feverish  excitement  produced  in  the  minds 
of  all  true  friends  of  the  Church  of  England,  that  it 
was  deemed  proper  to  discontiuue  the  issue  of  the 
Oxford  Tracts  from  that  time.  Even  this,  however, 
would  not  have  allayed  the  ferment  had  not  Mr. 
Newman  belied  his  own  principle,  as  to  the  possi- 
bihty  of  an  Anglo-Catholic  conscientiously  remain- 
ing in  connection  with  the  Church  of  England,  by 
himself  abandoning  that  Chm-ch  and  joining  the 
Chm-ch  of  Rome. 

The  secession  of  Mr.  Newman,  which  took  place 
in  1845,  was  quite  an  era  in  the  liistory  of  Anglo- 
CathoUcism  in  England.  The  tendency  of  the  sys- 
tem was  now  beyond  a  doubt.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  months,  a  considerable  number  of  the  party  re- 
signed their  hvings,  and  quitted  the  ranks  of  Pro- 
testantism. Among  these  were  some  ministers  of 
standing  in  the  church.  Others  of  the  party  retained 
their  ministerial  charges,  asserting  then-  right  to  hold 
Romish  doctrine,  and  striving  to  conform  in  the  out- 
ward ceremonial  of  their  service  to  the  requn-ements 
of  the  Romish  ritual.  Old  customs  which  had  long  ago 
become  obsolete  were  revived,  and  practices  mlkno^vn 
in  any  of  the  churches  of  the  Refomiation  were  in- 
troduced. Mediseval  architectm-e,  chiefly  under  the 
skih'ul  direction  of  Mr.  Pugin,  became  fashionable  in 
the  construction  and  repair  of  parish  churches. 
Poetry,  novels  and  tales  were  made  the  vehicle  of 
diffusing  among  the  people  the  principles  of  Anglo- 
Catholicism.  Only  vei-y  feeble  resistance  was  made 
by  the  bishops  to  the  innovations  introduced  in  sev- 
eral chm-ches.  Matters  at  length  assumed  so  alarm- 
ing an  aspect,  that  the  Ai-chbishop  of  Canterburj- 
found  it  necessary,  in  1845,  to  issue  a  letter  to  the 
clergy  and  laity  of  his  province,  calhng  upon  them 
to  beware  of  introducing  innovations  without  the 
general  acquiescence  of  the  people,  and  to  be  on 
their  guard  against  incurring  a  risk  of  di\-ision  by 
any  attempt  at  change.  This  cautious  interference 
of  the  archiepiscopal  dignitary  w-as  successful  to 
«ome  extent  in  arresting  the  tide  of  innovation,  but 


from  the  language  in  which  the  letter  was  couched, 
the  strange  practices  which  had  been  introduced  into 
some  of  the  richer  congregations  of  the  metropohi^ 
were  stiU  continued.  Several  churches  in  the  coun- 
try, following  the  example  of  these  wealthy  congre- 
gations in  London,  adopted  the  innovations  concem- 
mg  wliich  the  Aichbishop  of  the  diocese  had  given 
no  authoritative  decision. 

In  1847  the  controversy  assumed  a  new  aspect, 
in  consequence  of  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  Bishop 
of  Exeter,  who,  being  a  vigorous  supporter  of  Anglo- 
Catholic  doctrine,  refused  to  institute  Mr.  Gorham 
to  the  Uving  of  Bramford-Specke,  on  the  ground  oi 
unsoundness  in  doctrine,  because  in  a  protracted  exa- 
mination, chiefly  on  the  subject  of  baptismal  efficacy, 
he  refused  to  declare  his  behef  in  baptismal  regener- 
ation. From  the  decision  of  the  Bishop,  Mr.  Gor 
ham  appealed  to  the  Com-t  of  Arches,  but  without 
success.  The  Bishop's  decision  was  confirmed,  to  the 
triumph  of  the  Anglo-Catholic  party,  and  the  distress 
of  the  friend-s  of  Evangehcal  truth.  An  appeal  was 
immediately  lodged  before  the  judicial  committee  of 
the  Pri\-y  Comicil,  and  at  length,  after  considerable 
delay  and  deep  anxiety,  a  decision  was  obtained  in 
Februai-y  1850,  reversing  the  decision  of  the  uiferior 
court.  The  final  residt  of  this  long-protracted  case 
was  felt  by  the  Anglo-Catholics  to  be  a  heavy  blow 
to  their  party.  Solemn  protests  against  the  decision 
were  pubUshed  by  the  leaders  of  the  party,  and  num- 
bers who  held  their  principles  went  over  to  the  Church 
of  Rome.  In  the  com-se  of  1850  and  1851,  nearly  one 
hundred  clergymen  of  the  Chm-ch  of  England  exchan- 
ged the  Protestant  for  the  Romish  communion,  in- 
cluding Archdeacon  Manning  and  Henry  WUberforce, 
a  brother  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford.  Numbers  of  the 
laity  followed,  and  before  the  end  of  1852  the  nimi- 
ber  of  per\-erts  to  the  Romish  church  from  the  Anglo- 
Catholic  party  amoimted  to  two  hundred  ministers, 
and  the  same  number  of  laymen.  Since  that  period 
occasional  secessions  liave  been  taking  place,  and 
witliin  the  church  practices  are  followed,  not  secretly, 
but  openly  in  many  chm-ches,  which  are  rapidly  assi- 
milatmg  the  service  of  the  Church  of  England  to  that 
of  the  Romish  ritual. 

Tlu-oughout  the  whole  of  the  Anglo-CathoUc  con 
troversy,  but  more  especially  since  the  final  deci- 
sion of  the  Gorham  case,  the  question  has  been  much 
agitated  as  to  the  right  of  the  civil  power  to  inter- 
fere, and  StiU  more  the  right  of  the  crown  to  exercise 
supreme  authority,  in  tilings  ecclesiastical.  Accord- 
ingly, various  attempts  have  been  made  of  late  yeara 
to  revive  convocation,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
synodical  action  and  managing  ecclesiastical  atl'airs. 
These  attempts,  however,  have  been  as  yet  altoge- 
ther ineffectual.  The  supremacy  of  the  Queen  in 
matters  ecclesiastical,  in  so  far  as  regards  the  Church 
of  England,  is  an  acknowledged  prmciple  of  Enghsh 
law.  This  question  has  of  late  been  brought  into 
discussion  by  the  Tractarians  with  considerable  keen- 
ness, and  Mi-.  Robert  Wilberforce.  another  brotbei 
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of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  has  seceded  to  the  Church 
of  Rome  professedly  on  this  very  ground,  as  set 
forth  in  a  recent  '  Inquiry  into  the  principles  of 
Church  Authority;  or  reasons  for  recalling  my 
Subscription  to  the  Royal  Supremacy.'  What 
first  aroused  the  attention  of  some  of  those  indivi- 
duals, who  now  belong  to  the  Anglo -Catholic 
party,  to  the  question  as  to  the  supremacy  of  the 
Queen  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  was  the  suppres- 
sion some  years  ago,  by  the  authority  of  Parlia- 
ment, of  several  bishoprics  in  Ireland,  in  the  face 
of  the  solemn  protest  of  the  Bishops  and  Clergy 
of  the  Church  of  England.  Since  that  time,  and  still 
more  since  the  final  decision  of  the  Gorham  case, 
this  point  has  been  agitated  by  the  Tractarians  \\-ith 
more  zeal  than  prudence.  Being  both  a  political 
and  religious  question,  aU'ecting  the  very  elements 
of  the  British  constitution,  and  the  security  of  the 
National  Church  of  England,  it  is  far  from  desirable 
that  such  a  point  should  be  brought  under  discus- 
sion. The  Anglo-Catholics  generally,  while  they 
agree  with  Mr.  Wilberforce  in  disowning  the  supre- 
macy of  the  ci\nl  authority  in  matters  of  religion, 
feeling  that  by  remaining  in  the  church  they  are  in 
reality  acknowledging  that  supremacy,  endeavour  to 
persuade  themselves  and  others  that  they  maintain 
their  consistency,  by  qualifying  their  acknowledg- 
ment with  the  important  proWso,  "  quantum  per 
Christi  legem  licet"  "  as  far  as  is  permitted  by  the 
law  of  Christ."  Thus  they  allege  that  they  give  no 
authority  to  the  prince,  except  what  is  consistent 
with  the  maintenance  of  all  those  rights,  liberties, 
jurisdictions,  and  spiritual  powers  "  which  the  law  of 
Christ  confers  on  His  church."  It  is  unfortunate, 
however,  for  the  numerous  adherents  of  this  intluen- 
tial  party,  that  the  law  of  the  land  makes  no  such 
exception,  and,  therefore,  if  at  any  time  a  collision 
shall  take  place  between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
authorities,  the  party  must  either  succumb  to  the 
authority  of  the  State,  or  as  their  only  alternative, 
abandon  their  connection  with  the  Church.  See 
Convocation,  England  (Chukch  of). 

ANGLO-SAXON  CHURCH.  Christianity,  it  is 
probable,  was  planted  in  Britain  by  missionaries 
from  the  East  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  cen- 
tury. There  it  continued  to  exist,  and  even  to  flour- 
ish, amid  much  opposition  and  many  corruptions. 
The  English  were  frequently  harassed  by  invasions 
from  their  northern  neighbours  the  Picts  and  Scots, 
and  at  len^^th,  towards  the  middle  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, finding  themselves  unable  to  resist  their  old 
enemies,  or  to  obtain  help  from  the  now  powerless 
Romans,  they  had  recourse  to  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
a  warlike  branch  of  the  great  German  race.  Hen- 
gist  and  Horsa,  with  their  Saxon  followers,  responded 
to  the  invitation,  but  with  the  cruel  treachery  ot  a 
barbarous  nation,  they  turned  their  swords  against 
the  people  they  came  to  assist,  made  themselves 
nr^asters  of  the  land,  leaving  only  the  mountains  of 
Wales,  and  the  wild  moors  of  Northumberland  and 


Cornwall,  to  the  Britons,  while  they  themselves  par- 
titioned the  country  into  diflerent  provinces,  found- 
ing the  kingdom  of  thf  Anglo-Saxon  Heptarchy. 
The  invaders  brought  along  with  them  to  the  shores 
of  England  their  barbarous  customs  and  their  Pagan 
idolatry,  "  and  in  every  quarter,"  to  use  the  language 
of  D'Aubigni?,  "  temples  to  Thor  rose  above  the 
cluu-ches  in  which  Jesus  Christ  had  been  worship- 
ped." A  century  and  a  half  after  this  period,  Gre- 
gory the  Great,  Bishop  of  Rome,  conceived  the  idea 
of  founding  a  church  among  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The 
circumstances  which  led  to  the  formation  of  this 
plan  are  thus  detailed  by  Neander.  "An  impres- 
sion which  he  had  received  in  his  early  years,  tha 
is  before  he  was  a  bishop,  and  was  still  the  abbot  oi 
a  convent  in  Rome,  inspired  him  with  the  first  wish 
to  accomplish  this  object.  While  walking  one  day 
about  the  market-place,  and  noticing  the  foreign 
merchants  offering  their  wares  for  sale,  his  attention 
was  particularly  attracted  by  the  noble  appearance 
of  some  youths  who,  brought  from  abroad,  were 
about  to  be  sold  as  slaves.  He  inquired  respecting 
their  country,  and  learnt,  to  his  great  affliction,  that 
this  peojile,  so  favoured  by  nature,  were  wholly 
destitute  of  the  higher  gifts  of  grace.  His  resolu- 
tion was  immediately  taken  to  visit  their  land,  in 
order  to  attempt  their  conversion ;  and  this  design 
he  would  have  accomplished  had  he  not  been  re- 
called, when  some  days  on  his  journey,  by  the  then 
Bishop  of  Rome,  according  to  the  wish  of  the  Ro- 
man community.  But  he  could  not  give  up  the 
thought  of  this  mission,  and  he  seems  to  have  been 
engaged  with  plans  for  its  accomplishment  from  the 
very  commencement  of  his  career  as  bishop  of  Rome. 
Thus  he  instructed  the  presbyter,  whom  he  charged 
with  the  administration  of  the  church  possessions  in 
France,  to  employ  a  portion  of  the  money  collected 
in  that  country  in  the  purchase  of  Anglo-Saxon 
youths,  who  might  be  offered  for  sale.  They  were 
to  be  sent  to  Rome,  accompanied  by  a  priest,  who, 
in  case  of  mortal  sickness,  might  administer  baptism 
to  the  sufferer,  and  such  as  arrived  at  Rome  were  to 
be  placed  in  convents,  and  there  instructed  and 
brought  up.  Gregory  probably  intended  to  employ 
them,  when  they  had  become  monks,  as  missionaries 
among  their  countrjTnen." 

While  Gregory  was  meditating  the  despatch  of  a 
mission  to  the  Anglo-Saxons,  an  occurrence  took 
place  which  promised  to  be  favourable  to  his  de- 
sign. Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  the  most  powerful 
of  the  petty  monarchies  composing  the  heptarchy, 
had  married  Bertha,  a  Christian  princess  of  Frank 
descent,  and  who  having  free  permission  to  prac- 
tise the  rites  of  her  own  rehgiou,  had  brought  with 
her  a  bishop  named  Liuthard.  The  way  being  thus 
evidently  paved  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  de- 
signs, Gregory  sent  to  England,  A.  D.  596,  a  Roman 
abbot,  Augustine,  with  a  numerous  train  of  follow- 
ers, including  no  fewer  than  forty  monks.  They 
landed  in  the  isle  of  Thanet  in  the  eastern  part  of 
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Rent,  and  on  learning  their  arrival  and  intentions, 
Ethelbert  received  them  in  the  open  air  to  avoid 
magical  spells,  and  stated  that  he  could  not,  without 
more  deliberation,  quit  the  religion  of  his  country, 
but  that,  in  the  meantime,  he  would  allow  them  a 
residence  in  the  town  of  Canterbury,  and  give  them 
permission  to  use  their  best  endeavours  for  the  con- 
version of  his  subjects.  They  entered  the  city  in 
solemn  procession,  carrying  the  picture  of  Christ  and 
a  silver  cross,  and  singing  the  Litanies.  Having  set 
themselves  to  the  discharge  of  tlie  object  of  their 
mission,  they  distinguished  tliemselves  by  their  pray- 
ers, fastings,  and  discourses.  The  result  was  far  be- 
yond their  most  sanguine  expectations.  They  made 
numerous  converts,  of  whom  they  baptized  ten  thou- 
sand on  Christmas  day,  A.  D.  597 ;  and  at  length 
the  king  himself  was  received  into  the  communion  of 
the  Church  of  Kome. 

By  the  command  of  the  Pope,  Augustine  pro- 
ceeded to  Prance,  where  he  received  episcopal  con- 
secration at  the  hands  of  the  Archbishop  of  Ai-les, 
I  and  Gregory  being  informed  of  the  remarkable  suc- 
cess which  had  attended  his  labours  among  the  An- 
glo-Saxons, sent  him  additional  assistants,  chiefly 
monks,  with  the  Abbot  Mellitus  at  their  head. 
Along  with  the  pallium,  the  sign  of  archiepiscopal 
dignity,  Augustine  received  from  Rome  a  letter  of 
instructions  on  forming  the  Enghsh  prelacy,  and,  be- 
sides a  copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptiu'es,  several  eccle- 
siastical vessels,  dresses,  and  ornaments.  At  the 
Bame  time,  Gregoiy  despatched  an  admonitory  let- 
ter to  Ethelbert,  in  wliich  he  stated,  that  he  had  at 
first  intended  to  insist  on  tlie  converted  monarch 
demolishing  every  one  of  the  idolatrous  temples  in 
his  kingdom ;  but  that,  on  mature  reflection,  he 
thought  that  these  temples,  if  well  built,  should  not 
be  destroyed ;  but  that  being  sprinkled  with  holy 
water  and  furnished  mth  relics,  they  should  be  used 
js  temples  of  the  living  God.  In  the  same  manner 
He  proposed  that  the  people  should  be  allowed  a 
►ompensation  for  the  loss  of  the  festivals  kept  in 
Qonom-  of  their  gods ;  that  holydays  should  be  in- 
stituted in  memory  of  the  consecration  of  churches, 
or  of  the  saints,  whose  relics  they  enslirined,  and 
that  on  such  days  the  people  were  to  erect  gi'een 
arbours  around  the  churches,  and  there  to  eat  their 
festive  meal,  giving  thanks  to  God  for  tliese  his 
temporal  blessings. 

The  intention  of  Gregory,  m  nominating  Augus- 
tine the  fu-st  ai-chbishop  of  the  new  Anglo-Saxon 
Church,  was  to  estabhsh  a  fuUy  organized  hierai-chy 
in  England.  London  was  to  be  made  the  chief  city 
of  the  province,  ha\Tng  twelve  subordinate  bishop- 
rics. The  second  metropolit<'m  seat  was  to  be  fixed 
at  York,  when  Christianity  should  have  sufficiently 
spread  tlu-ough  the  country.  Kach  archbishopric  was 
to  be  mdependent  of  the  other,  and  to  be  esteemed 
of  equal  dignity,  subject  only  to  the  see  ot  Rome. 
Augustine  found  it  impossible  literally  to  follow  out 
the  arrangements  of  the  Pope,  London  bemg  the 


chief  city  of  a  diflerent  kingdom,  that  of  the  East- 
Saxons.  Through  the  influence  of  Ethelbert,  bow- 
ever,  Christianity  found  an  entrance  into  that  pro- 
vince also,  and  Augustine  succeeded  in  fomiding  an 
archbishopric  at  London.  According  to  the  direc 
tions  of  the  Pope,  Augustme  was  to  exercise  the 
highest  authority,  not  only  in  the  newly  estab- 
lished Anglo-Saxon  Church,  but  also  in  that  of 
the  ancient  Britons.  In  this,  however,  the  see  of 
Rome  was  stretching  its  authority  beyond  what  would 
readily  be  recognized.  The  British  Church  had  not 
received  Christianity  from  Rome,  but  from  the  East ; 
and,  therefore,  they  had  not  been  accustomed  to  ac- 
knowledge the  Roman  Chm'ch  as  their  mother ;  bu, 
regarded  themselves  as  occupying  an  entirely  inde- 
pendent position.  In  some  of  their  ecclesiastical 
observances,  also,  they  dillered  from  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  time  of 
keeping  the  festival  of  Easter ;  the  form  of  the  ton- 
sure ;  and  several  of  the  rites  practised  at  baptism. 
Augustine,  naturally  ambitious,  mshed  to  bring  the 
Britons  also  under  liis  spiritual  authority ;  and 
Ethelbert,  desii-ous  of  efl'ecting  a  imion  of  the  two 
chiu-ches,  an-anged  a  confei'ence  between  Augustine 
and  the  bishops  of  the  neighbouring  British  province. 
The  meeting  took  place,  according  to  an  ancient 
German  custom,  under  an  oak,  but  was  altogether 
ineffectual  in  subduing  tlie  hostility  of  the  Britons 
to  the  Anglo-Saxon  as  being  in  subjection  to  the 
Roman  Church. 

The  death  of  Augustine  in  A.  D.  605  weakened  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Chm-ch,  and  the  subsequent  death  of 
King  Ethelbert  in  A.  D.  616,  proved  its  almost  entire 
extinction.  Eadbald,  the  son  and  successor  of  Ethel- 
bert, returned  immediately  to  the  old  idolatry,  and  a 
similar  revolution  took  place  in  East-Saxony  on  the 
death  of  its  monarch.  The  cause,  however,  soon 
after  i-evived,  and  before  the  end  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury Christianity  had  extended  itself  over  the  whole 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  heptarchy;  though  its  progress 
was  frequently  interrupted  by  civil  feuds,  foreign 
invasions,  and  the  repeated  and  imadvised  attempts 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  bishops  to  make  those  of  Scot- 
land and  Wales  acknowledge  their  primacy,  and  keep 
Easter,  and  baptize  according  to  the  ritual  of  Rome. 

The  government  of  the  Ajiglo- Saxon  Chiu-ch  was, 
like  that  of  Rome  from  wliich  it  had  its  origin,  Epis- 
copal, an  archbishop  and  bishop  being  the  rulers  of 
the  Chiu-ch,  though  subject  to  their  o^vn  national  as 
well  as  to  general  coimcils ;  and  in  some  instances 
to  the  Wittenagemote,  and  in  their  temporal  con- 
cerns, to  the  king.  Under  their  authority  the  sub- 
ordinate clergy  possessed  various  powers  and  pri 
vileges.  The  cliief  of  the  official  duties  of  the 
clergy  was,  that  of  reading  the  Scriptures  and  ei- 
poimding  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  The 
Anglo-Saxons  possessed  pai'ts  of  the  Sacred  volume 
in  then-  vernacular  tongue  for  some  centuries ;  but 
the  earhest  version  of  which  there  is  any  account 
appeal's   to  be  a  translation   of  the   Four  Gospela 
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made  about  A.  d.  680,  by  one  Aldred  a  priest.  The 
Psjilms  were  rendered  into  the  onhnary  language  by 
Adhehn,  fust  bishop  of  Sherbonie,  about  A.  I).  700. 
and  tlio  Evangelists  by  Egbert,  bishop  of  Limlisfani, 
who  died  in  A.  D.  721.  A  few  years  after,  the  Vener- 
able Bede  translated  the  entire  Bible  ;  and  nc.irly  two 
centuries  afterwards  King  iElfred  executed  another 
version  of  the  Psalms.  A  Saxon  translation  of  the 
Pentateuch,  and  some  other  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, is  also  attributed  to  MKnc,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  A.  l).  995,  and  in  the  same  century  a 
translation  of  the  Scriiitures  was  executed  under  the 
patronage  of  jEthelstan. 

In  the  performance  of  their  religious  ceremonies, 
the  Anglo-Saxon  priests  were  to  celebrate  mass  only 
in  churches  and  on  the  altar,  excepting  in  cases  of 
extreme  sickness.  Tlieir  garments  were  to  be  wo- 
ven ;  one  was  to  be  present  to  makj  responses ; 
and  nijiss  was  to  be  performed  fasting,  not  more 
than  thrice  in  the  day,  and  then  with  piu-e  bread, 
wine,  and  water  for  the  Eucharist.  The  sacramen- 
tal cup  was  to  be  of  gold  or  silver,  glass  or  tin,  and 
not  of  earth,  at  least  not  of  wood  ;  the  altar  was  to 
be  clean  and  well  covered,  and  no  woman  was  to 
approach  it  during  mass.  The  priest's  books  ap- 
pear to  have  been  numerous,  since  jElfric  says  they 
ought  at  least  to  have  a  missal,  singing-book,  read- 
ing-book, psalter,  liand-book,  penitential,  and  nu- 
meral-book. They  were  also  to  sing  from  sunrise 
with  the  nine  uitervals  and  nine  readings.  As  might 
have  been  expected  from  their  Roman  origin,  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Christians  used  both  crucifixes  and  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  but  they  seem  not  to  have  held 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted, however,  that  they  retained  some  of  the 
superstitions  which  belong  to  Romanism,  particu- 
larly an  extravagant  regard  for  relics.  Even  the 
linen  which  held  relics  was  adored,  and  they  were 
considered  as  amulets  from  danger  on  journeys.  They 
were  also  worn  about  the  neck,  sold  at  a  liigh  price, 
and  preferred  to  all  other  presents. 

Penances  of  various  degrees  of  severity  were  in- 
flicted for  crimes  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church.  The 
heaviest  penance  consisted  in  not  wearing  arms  ;  in 
long  travelling  barefoot,  without  shelter  by  night, 
but  continually  fasting,  watching,  and  prajang ;  in 
not  going  into  a  bath  ;  not  cutting  the  hair  or  nails  ; 
not  eating  flesh,  or  drinking  intoxicating  hquors ; 
and  not  entering  a  church.  Long  fastings  were  fre- 
quently ordered,  but  a  seven  years'  fast  might  be 
performed  in  three  days  if  840  persons  could  be 
prevailed  upon  to  join  in  it.  By  the  laws  of  Ethel- 
red,  which  were  enacted  in  the  tenth  century,  a 
day's  fasting  might  be  redeemed  for  a  penny,  or 
the  repetition  of  two  hmidied  psalms ;  and  a  twelve- 
month's fasting  for  thirty  shillings,  or  setting  at 
liberty  a  servant  of  that  value.  A  singular  instance 
of  national  penance,  which  occiured  about  a.  d.  1015, 
is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Thomson,  in  his  '  Illustrations  of 
British  History  : '  "It  having  been  reported  to  the 


Wittenagemote  that  St.  Michael  had  greatly  befriend- 
ed the  Danes  in  Apulia,  a  general  fast  was  ordered 
on  the  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  before 
his  festival.  Every  man  was  to  go  without  orna- 
ments barefoot  to  church,  confession,  and  with  the 
holy  relics ;  to  call  inwardly  in  their  heart  with  all 
diligence  to  Christ ;  to  fast  on  bread  and  water ; 
and  to  give  alms  of  a  hide-penny  or  penny's  worth. 
No  work  was  to  be  done,  tlie  monks  in  every  min- 
ster were  to  sing  the  Psidter  and  to  say  mass '  till 
things  become  better.'" 

It  is  generally  sujiposed  that  the  Anglo-Saxon 
churches  were  built  in  places  where  the  bodies  of 
saints  were  discovered,  consisting  at  first  of  small 
wooden  oratories,  thatched  with  rushes,  and  some- 
times wholly  constructed  of  woven  wands.  As  the 
practice  of  arcliitecture  improved,  better  materials 
were  used,  and  Finnan  took  the  thatched  roof  from 
the  church  of  Durham,  and  covered  it  with  leaden 
l)lates.  Wilfred,  archbishop  of  York,  about  A.  u. 
709,  erected  churches  of  polished  stone  at  Ripon 
and  Hexham.  Organs  were  introduced  into  the 
Anglo-Saxon  churches  so  early  as  the  eighth  cen- 
tury. Ecclesiastical  chanting  was  practised  at  Can- 
terbury by  Theodore  and  Adrian  ;  after  which  it  was 
adopted  in  the  other  English  churches.  The  Roman 
mode  of  singing  was  brought  from  Rome  in  A.  D. 
G78,  and  became  a  favomite  study  in  the  Saxon 
monasteries. 

Bells  were  jirobably  first  introduced  ui  the  seventh 
century.  In  the  oldest  Anglo-Saxon  buildings  they 
were  not  enclosed  in  towers,  but  placed  under  a 
small  arch,  the  ropes  passing  through  holes  into  the 
roof  of  the  church,  having  hand-rings  of  brass  and 
even  of  silver.  They  were  originally  rung  by  the 
priests  themselves,  and  afterwards  by  servants.  At 
certain  seasons  the  choirs  of  the  churches  were 
strewed  vnth  hay,  and  at  others  with  .sand  ;  on  Eas- 
ter Sunday  with  ivy-leaves,  and  sometimes  with 
rushes.  The  doors  were  locked  till  the  first  hour 
or  prime,  and  from  dumer  till  vespers ;  and  some  of 
the  books  in  the  choir  were  covered  with  cloths. 
It  is  supposed  that  many  undoubted  specimens  of 
Anglo-Saxon  churches  are  still  remaining  in  variouj 
parts  of  England. 

ANGONCLYT.^;  (Gr.  a  gonu  klino,  not  to  bend 
the  knee),  a  name  given  to  a  Christian  sect  in  the 
eighth  centurj',  who  hold  that  it  was  superstitious 
to  bend  the  knees  in  prayer,  or  to  prostrate  the 
body ;  and,  therefore,  they  always  prayed  standing. 

ANIMAXS,  Clean  and  Unclean.  In  the  Mo- 
saic Law  a  distinction  was  established  between  cer- 
tain animals  which  were  allowed  to  be  eaten  by  the 
Israelites  and  iironounced  clean,  and  others  which 
were  forbidden  to  be  eaten,  and  pronounced  un- 
clean. The  following  list  of  anunals  which  were 
accounted  imclean  by  the  Hebrews  is  founded  cliiefly 
on  the  Vulgate  : — 

I.  Quadrupeds.  The  camel,  hare,  hog,  porcu- 
pine, or  hedge-hog. 
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II.  Biiius.  The  eagle,  ossLfrage,  sea-eagle,  kite, 
vulture  and  its  species,  raven  and  its  species  ;  os- 
trich, owl,  moor-hen,  sparrow-hawk,  screech-owl, 
cormorant,  ibis,  swan,  bittern,  porphyrion,  heron, 
curlew,  lapwing. 

III.  Creeping  Things.  The  wea.sel,  mouse, 
shrew-mouse,  mole,  cameleon,  eft,  lizard,  crocodile. 

It  would  appear  fi-om  Gen.  vii.  2,  tliat  the  distinc- 
tion between  clean  and  unclean  animals  was  recog- 
nized long  before  the  giving  of  the  Law,  nay,  even 
before  the  flood ;  but  the  remark  of  Spencer,  in  his 
erudite  work,  '  De  Legibus  Hebraeorum,'  is  not,  per- 
haps, \Titliout  foundation — that  Moses,  in  giving  an 
account  of  the  Deluge,  speaks  of  clean  and  unclean 
animals  by  way  of  anticipation.  Xoah,  therefore, 
may  have  been  guided  by  supeniatm-al  inspiration 
in  his  selection  of  animals,  ■nHthout  the  recognition 
of  a  distinction  which  was  only  established  at  an 
after  period,,  and  in  the  fuU  knowledge  of  which 
Moses  writes  his  history. 

The  question  as  to  the  precise  object  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  such  a  distinction  has  given  ri.se  to 
considerable  discussion  among  the  learned.  Jliclia- 
elis  seems  to  regard  it  as  founded  on  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  animals  themselves,  and  remarks,  "  that 
in  so  early  an  age  of  the  world,  we  should  find  a 
systematic  dinsion  of  quadrupeds  so  excellent,  as 
never  yet,  after  all  the  improvements  in  Natural 
History,  to  have  become  obsolete ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  be  still  considered  as  useful  by  the  great- 
est masters  of  the  science,  cannot  but  be  looked  upon 
as  truly  wonderful."  The  learned  critic  here  alludes 
obnously  to  the  distinction  between  the  Solidipede 
and  the  Fissipede  animals,  and  also  to  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  Ruminants  as  a  species  distinct  and  sepa- 
rate from  all  otliers.  But  wliile  some  have  thus 
imagined  the  difference  in  question  to  have  been 
founded  exclusively  on  physical,  others  have  rested 
it  on  physiological  grounds,  supposing  that  certain 
animals  were  to  be  eaten  simply  because  they  were 
wholesome  and  suitable,  wliile  others  were  prohibited 
because  unwholesome  and  unsuitable.  But  tlie  Scrip- 
tures set  before  us  a  fai-  liigher  reason,  alleging  that 
the  design  was  both  moral  and  political,  being  intended 
to  preserve  the  Hebrews  a  distinct  people  from  the 
idolatrous  nations.  This  is  plainly  stated  in  Lev.  xx. 
24 — 26,  "I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  which  have  sepa- 
rated you  from  other  people.  Ye  shall  therefore  put 
dillerence  between  clean  beasts  and  unclean,  and  be- 
tween unclean  fowls  and  clean  :  and  ye  shall  not  make 
your  souls  abominable  by  beast,  or  by  fowl,  or  by  anv 
maimer  of  li\-ing  thing  that  creepeth  on  the  ground, 
which  I  have  separated  from  you  as  unclean.  And 
ye  shall  be  holy  unto  me  :  for  I  the  Lord  am  holy, 
and  have  severed  you  from  other  people,  that  ye 
should  be  mine."  Agreeably  with  tliis,  Moses  thus 
reasons  with  tliem,  Deut.  xiv.  2,  3,  21,  "Thou  art 
Rn  holy  people  imto  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  the  Lord 
hath  chosen  thee  to  be  a  peculiar  people  unto  him- 
self, above  all  the  nations  that  are  upon  the  earth. 

I. 


Thou  shalt  not  eat  any  abominable  thing.  Ye  shall 
not  eat  any  thing  tliat  dieth  of  itself:  thou  shalt  give 
it  unto  the  stranger  that  is  in  thy  gates,  that  he  may 
eat  it ;  or  thou  mayest  sell  it  unto  an  ahen  ;  for  thou 
art  an  holy  people  unto  the  Lord  thy  God."  It  was 
highly  improbable  that  they  would  ever  worship 
those  animals  which  they  daily  fed  upon.  He  per- 
mitted them  to  eat  such  as  were  generally  worship- 
ped by  the  Egyptians.  This  established  a  most 
effectual  wall  of  separation  between  the  Hebrews 
and  that  animal-worshipping  people.  Accordingly, 
when  the  Hebrews  came  to  dwell  in  that  country,  a 
separate  district  was  assigned  them  as  their  place  of 
residence,  this  being  all  the  moru  necessarj-,  as  some 
of  the  animals  wliich  were  eaten  by  the  Hebrews 
were  accounted  sacred  by  the  Egyptians  ;  and,  there- 
fore, it  was  unlawful  to  kill  them.  On  tliis  subject, 
it  has  been  well  remarked  by  an  intelligent  Ameri- 
can author,  "  Tliis  statute,  above  aU  others,  estab- 
lished not  only  a  political  and  sacred,  but  a  physi- 
cal separation  of  the  Jews  from  all  other  people. 
It  made  it  next  to  impossible  for  the  one  to  mix 
with  the  other  either  in  meals,  in  marriage,  or  in 
any  familial-  connexion.  Theii-  opposite  customs  in 
the  article  of  diet  not  only  precluded  a  friendly  and 
comfortable  intimacy,  but  generated  mutual  con- 
tempt and  abhonence.  The  Jews  religiously  ab- 
horred the  society,  manners,  and  institutions  of  the 
Gentiles,  because  they  Wewed  their  own  abstinence 
from  forbidden  meats  as  a  token  of  peculiar  sanc- 
tity, and  of  com-se  regarded  other  nations,  who 
wanted  tliis  sanctity,  as  \-ile  and  detestable.  They 
considered  themselves  as  secluded  by  God  himself 
from  the  profane  world  by  a  peculiar  worship,  gov- 
ernment, law,  dress,  mode  of  living,  and  coimtry. 
Though  this  separation  from  other  people,  on  wliicli 
the  law  respecting  food  was  founded,  created  in  the 
Jews  a  criminal  pride  a-nd  hatred  of  the  Gentiles  ; 
yet  it  forcibly  operated  as  a  preservative  from  hea- 
then idolatry,  by  precluding  all  familiaiity  with  idol- 
atrous nations." 

Another  reason  of  the  distinction  being  established 
between  clean  and  imclea:i  animals  was,  that  the  He- 
brews being  "a  peculiar  people"  devoted  to  God, 
might  be  reminded  of  the  importance  of  stud\-ing 
the  habitual  cultivation  of  moral  purity.  Thus  they 
were  taught  God's  discernment  of  sin,  and  the  stigma 
he  had  put  upon  it.  Though  there  was  nothing 
morally  dilierent  between  one  beast  and  another,  yet 
if  God  put  this  diiVerence  between  them,  they  were 
bound  to  regard  them  in  this  light ;  and  it  was  thus 
that  every  beast  became  to  them  a  remembrancer  of 
the  law  calling  upon  them  to  distmguish  between 
what  was  right  and  what  was  wrong,  what  was  per- 
mitted and  what  was  forbidden.  Thus  the  primary 
use  of  this  arrangement  appears  to  have  been  to  im- 
press the  minds  of  the  Israelites  with  moral  distinc- 
tions. 

The  ancient  Jewish  interpreters  endeavour  to  ao- 
count  for  their  nation  being  laid  under  certain  re 
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Btrictions  in  regard  to  food,  by  declaring  tliat  to  the 
eating  of  certain  animals  may  be  ascribed  a  specific 
inllucnce  upon  the  moral  temperament.  But  sucli 
explanations  are  of  a  very  inferior  and  subordinate 
kind.  The  gi'eat  iuid  important  origin  of  tlie  whole 
was  unfolded  to  I'eter  in  the  remarkable  vision  re- 
corded in  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  On  relating  the  vision  to  the  people  that 
were  met  in  the  house  of  Cornelius,  Peter  said,  "  Ye 
know  tliat  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  man  that  is  a  .Jew  to 
keep  company  with  or  come  imto  one  of  anotlicr  na- 
tion ;  but  God  liath  showed  me  tliat  I  should  c;dl  no 
man  common  or  unclean  ;  "  or,  in  otlier  words,  "  God 
hath  showed  me  that  a  Jew  is  now  at  liberty  to  keep 
company  with  or  come  unto  one  of  another  nation, 
which,  so  long  as  the  distinction  between  clean  aiul 
unclean  beasts  was  in  force,  it  was  not  lawful  for 
him  to  do."  The  existence  ;ind  continuance  of  this 
distinction,  then,  between  clean  and  unclean  animals, 
.vas  designed  to  be  a  perpetual  security  against  the 
I'amiliar  intercourse  of  the  Jews  with  the  heathen 
and  idolatrous  nations,  that  the  pure  worsliip  of  the 
irue  God  might  be  preserved  upon  the  eartli,  and 
ihere  migiit  be  a  seed  to  serve  Him  in  every  genera- 
tion. 

ANIMAL-WORSHIP.  Tliis  species  of  worship 
seems  to  have  prevailed  at  a  veiy  remote  period, 
chiefly  among  the  Egj'ptians.  We  tind  the  Israel- 
ites in  the  wilderness  worshipping  the  golden  calf. 
The  general  opinion  is,  that  the  Hebrews  liad  learned 
this  kind  of  idolatry  in  Egji^t.  This  explanation  of 
the  matter  is  given  also  by  the  rabbinical  \\Titers. 
Thus,  in  the  '  Pii-ke  Elieser,'  quoted  by  Bishop 
Patrick,  we  are  told  that  "  they  said  luito  Aaron, 
The  Egyptians  extol  theii-  gods ;  they  sing  and  chant 
Defore  tliem,  for  they  behold  them  with  their  eyes. 
Make  us  such  gods  as  theirs  are,  that  we  may  see 
them  before  us."  The  pecuh;u'  form  of  the  idol 
which  was  made  on  that  occasion,  renders  it  in  the 
Iiighest  degi'ee  probable  that  the  whole  transaction 
is  to  be  traced  to  tlieir  familiarity  with  the  idol-wor- 
ship of  Egj-pt.  That  people  were  in  the  habit  of 
paying  di\ine  honours  to  Apis,  in  the  form  of  an  ox 
or  bull,  and  this  suggested  the  idea  of  the  calf. 
Various  allusions  to  the  animal-worship  of  the  Egj'p- 
tians  as  not  being  unknown  to  tlio  Hebrews,  occur 
throughout  the  Scriptures.  Tlius  Joshua  exhorts 
the  people — Joshua  xxiv.  14,  "  Now  therefore  fear 
the  Lord,  and  scrs'e  him  in  sincerity  and  in  tnith : 
and  put  away  the  gods  which  your  fathers  served  on 
the  other  side  of  the  flood  and  in  Egj-jit ;  and  serve 
ye  the  Lord."  The  animals  held  in  veneration  in 
Egj-pt  seem  to  have  been  very  numerous,  including 
sheep,  dogs,  cats,  storks,  apes,  birds  of  prey,  wolves, 
Bnd  all  kinds  of  oxen.  Each  city  and  district  enter- 
tained a  peculiar  reverence  for  some  beast  or  other, 
in  honour  of  which  they  built  a  temple.  Tliese  ani- 
mals were  maintamed  in  or  near  tlie  temples,  and  had 
all  manner  of  luxuries  provided  for  them.  Both 
Diodorus  Siculus  and  Herodotus  say,  that  when  the 


sacred  animals  died,  the  people  went  into  mourning, 
prepared  sumptuous  fiuierals  and  magnificent  tomba 
for  them,  and  showed  every  token  of  respect  for  t)ieir 
memor)'. 

Learned  men  have  speculated  on  the  probable 
origin  of  animal-worsliip  among  the  Egyptians,  and 
no  small  diii'orcnce  of  oiiinion  has  existed  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  most  plausible  theory  is,  that  some  ana- 
logy was  supposed  to  exist  between  the  qualifies  of 
certain  animals  and  those  of  some  of  their  subordi- 
nate divinities.  These  animals  were  consecrated  to 
the  deities  whom  they  were  thought  to  resemble; 
and  at  length  they  were  regai-ded  as  the  visible  em- 
blems of  such  deities.  Thegi'eat  mass  of  the  people, 
however,  soon  forgetting  the  merely  emblematical 
cliai'acter  of  the  animals,  worshipped  them  directly 
and  exclusively.  In  a  country  like  Eg)-pt,  where 
hicrogljijliics  were  held  in  such  estimation,  the  sym- 
bolic iuiimals  came  naturally  to  be  regarded  as  repre- 
senting the  deities  to  whom  they  were  consecrated. 
Thus  Jupiter  Ammon  was  represented  imdor  the 
figiu-e  of  a  ram,  Apis  under  that  of  a  cow,  Osiris  of 
a  bull,  l';m  of  a  goat,  Tlioth  or  Mercui-y  of  an  ibis, 
and  Bubastis  or  Diana  of  a  cat.  The  animal  in 
process  of  time  received  the  name  of  its  coiTespond- 
ing  deity  ;  and  thus,  in  the  vulgai-  mind,  instead  of 
being  associated  vrith  the  deity  which  it  represented, 
it  was  transfoi-med  into  the  ultimate  object  of  wor- 
ship. Thus  animal-worship  in  all  its  gi-ossuess  would 
be  established  among  the  people.  The  learned 
author  of  the  article  Mytlicjlofj;/  in  the  '  Encycloiixdia 
Brifannica,'  attributes  the  origin  of  the  whole  system 
to  Thoth,  or  Jlercury  Trismcgistus,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  tliat  "  discovered  the  analogy  be- 
tween the  divine  aflecfions,  influences,  appearances, 
operations,  and  the  con-esponding  properties,  quali- 
ties, and  instincts  of  certain  iuiinials." 

I'hitarch  infomis  us  that  the  Egj-ptians  themselves 
have  traced  the  origin  of  animal-worship  to  a  war 
which  raged  between  Typhon  and  the  gods  with  such 
severity,  that  they  were  obliged  to  take  shelter  in 
the  bodies  of  living  animals.  Others  try  to  find  an 
explanation  of  this  worship  by  a  reference  to  the 
doctrine  of  metempsychosis,  or  transmigration  of 
souls,  alleging  that  not  only  souls,  but  also  the 
gods  themselves,  pass  through  the  bodies  of  beasts  ; 
and  thus  these  beasts  became  objects  of  religious 
adoration.  The  opinion  has  been  maintained  by 
several  writers  on  mythologj',  that  the  Egj-ptians 
worshipped  animals  chiefly  on  account  of  their  utility; 
hence  the  ox  as  venerated  for  his  value  in  the  em 
plo}-nienta  of  agricidture,  and  the  dog  for  his  fidelity 
to  man.  But  the  true  origin  of  the  matter  is,  that 
the  animals  worshipped  in  Egypt  were  figures  or  re- 
presentatives of  the  gods.  It  is  well  known  that 
every  one  of  the  Pagan  deities  had  his  o-mi  ani- 
mal consecrated  to  liim.  Thus  the  pigeon  was 
dedicated  to  Venus ;  the  dragon  and  the  owl  to 
SImerva ;  the  peacock  to  Juno ;  the  eagle  to  Jupiter; 
and  the  ctpck  to  .iEsculapius.     These  consecrated 
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annuals  being  introduced  to  the  temples,  rapidly 
passed  into  objects  of  worship.  Herodotus,  in  speak- 
ing of  these  animals,  remarks :  "  The  Egyptians  look 
upon  it  as  a  gi'eat  honour  to  have  the  feeding  and 
bringing  up  of  these  animals  committed  to  then-  cai-e; 
every  inhabitant  pays  his  vows  to  them,  and  thus  he 
pays  his  homage  to  that  god  to  whom  tlie  beast  is 
consecrated."  Fi-om  this  and  many  other  such  pas- 
sages which  occur  in  ancient  authors,  it  is  plain  that 
the  more  intelligent  among  the  Egyptians  did  not 
worslup  the  sacred  animals  as  gods,  but  only  as 
figures  or  representations  of  the  gods.  Hence  all 
authors  agi-ee  in  asserting  that  the  ox,  or  Apis,  was 
the  representation,  some  say  of  Serapis,  others  of 
Osiris  ;  Lucian  is  the  only  author  who  asserts  tliat 
Apis  was  the  gi"eat  god  of  the  Egyptians,  wishing 
thereby  to  ridicide  the  religion  of  that  ancient  nation. 

So  extensively  did  animal- worship  prevail  among 
tlie  ancient  Egj-ptians,  that  almost  every  animal 
known  among  them  was  sacred  to  one  god  or  an- 
other. Even  the  scarabsus  or  beetle  made  a  consi- 
derable figure  in  their  temples.  "  The  cats,"  says 
Herodotus,  "  when  dead,  are  carried  to  sacred  build- 
ings, and  after  being  embalmed,  are  buried  in  the  city 
Bubastis."  The  worship  of  the  serpent  appears  to 
have  been  at  an  early  period  almost  universal. 
Lands  were  set  apart  for  the  support  of  the  sacred 
animals ;  men  and  women  were  employed  to  feed 
and  maintain  them.  If  a  person  killed  one  of  these 
animals  intentionally,  he  was  pimished  with  death. 
The  murder  of  a  cat,  a  hawk,  or  an  ibis,  whether 
designedly  or  not,  so  infuriated  the  people,  that  the 
ofl'ender  was  generally  put  to  death  on  the  spot, 
without  waiting  for  a  foimal  trial. 

The  three  most  elaborate  attempts  at  an  ex- 
planation of  the  origin  of  anunal-worship,  have 
been  those  given  by  Cudworth,  Mosheim,  and 
Warburton,  all  of  them  men  remarkable  aUke  for 
their  learning  and  ingenuity.  The  first  men- 
tioned author  supposes  that  the  Egj-ptians  held 
the  Platonic  doctrine  of  ideas  existing  from  eter- 
nity, and  constituting,  in  one  of  tlie  persons  of 
the  Godhead,  the  intelligible  and  archet\'pal  world. 
Philo  mentions  some  who  regarded  every  part  of 
this  intelligible  system  as  divine.  Hence,  when 
they  worsliipped  the  orb  of  day,  they  professed 
to  worship  not  the  sensible  huninary  itself,  but 
the  divine  idea  or  archetype  of  it ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, proceeding  on  this  presimiption.  Dr.  Cud- 
worth  imagines  that  the  ancient  Egyptians,  when 
they  worshipped  animals,  meant  to  worship  the 
divine  and  eternal  ideas  of  these  animals ;  but  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  were  obviously  unable  to 
rise  above  the  outward  and  sensible  object,  and 
therefore  worsliipped  the  animals  and  vegetables 
themselves.  This  theory,  however  plausible,  wants 
probabiUty,  the  doctrine  of  Plato  concerning  ideas 
being  imknown  for  ages  after  animal- worship  was 
established  in  Egypt. 

Mosheim  traces  the  strange  superstition  of  aiiimal- 


worslup  to  the  policy  of  the  prince  and  the  craft  of  the 
priest.  We  learn  from  Herodotus,  that  the  number 
of  useful  animals  in  Egj'pt  was  too  small  for  the  pur- 
poses of  husbandry  and  other  uses,  but  that  the  num- 
ber of  serpents  and  other  noxious  animals  was  so  greal 
as  to  call  for  active  measures  to  be  taken  to  extirpate 
them.  Hence  Mosheun  supposes  that  the  Egyptian 
rulers  would  (hscourage,  as  far  as  possible,  the  kilhng 
of  sheep,  goats,  cows,  or  oxen,  and  would  therefore 
declare  it  criminal  to  kill,  or  even  to  injure,  such  ani- 
mals as  the  ichneumon  and  the  ibis,  the  fonner  be- 
ing the  natiu-al  enemy  of  the  crocodile,  and  the  latter 
of  the  serpent.  In  order  to  give  additional  force  to 
the  law,  there  might  probably  be  superadded  to  it 
the  sanctions  of  rehgion.  Accordingly,  the  priests 
would  dechire,  that  certain  animals  were  sacred,  hav 
ing  a  divine  virtue  in  them,  and,  therefore,  to  kill 
them  would  be  to  incur  the  anger  of  the  immortal 
gods.  Such  notions  being  inculcated  upon  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  ministers  of  religion,  they  w'ould  thus  be 
led  naturally  to  attach  a  certain  feeling  of  sacredness 
to  the  animals  themselves,  and  the  priests  taking 
advantage  of  this  superstitious  feeling,  would  estab- 
lish certain  ceremonies  and  sacrifices  as  suited  to 
each  of  these  animals,  and  build  temples  and  shrines 
in  honour  of  them.  Fm-ther  to  support  this  theory, 
Mosheim  adduces  the  fact,  that,  besides  the  animals 
generally  venerated  throughout  Egypt,  each  province 
and  city  had  its  own  particular  anunal  to  which  spe- 
cial honour  was  paid.  He  alleges,  also,  tiat  not  a 
single  noxious  animal  was  ever  worshipped  by  the 
Egyptians  imtil  their  countiy  had  been  vanqidshed 
by  the  Persians,  Typhon,  the  enemy  of  Osiris,  and 
the  representative  of  the  e\'il  principle,  not  having 
been  worshipped  in  the  earlier  periods  of  their  his- 
tory. This  ingenious  writer  argues,  accordingly, 
that  the  worship  of  seqients,  crocodiles,  bears,  and 
other  noxious  animals,  was  never  known  in  EgA-pt 
imtil  after  the  conquest  of  that  country  by  the  Per- 
sians, who  had  been,  from  the  earhest  ages,  familiar 
with  the  dualistic  theory  of  a  good  and  evil  principle. 
Bishop  Warbinton,  on  the  other  hand,  enters  into 
an  elaborate  argiunent  to  prove,  that  anunal-worship 
had  its  origin  among  the  Egjqitians  in  the  use  of 
hieroglyphical  writing.  Even  after  alphabetical 
wiiting  had  come  into  general  use  for  civU  and  ordi- 
nary purposes,  the  learned  prelate  proves,  by  a  num- 
ber of  quotations  from  ancient  authors,  that  the 
priests  still  retained  symbolical  hieroglyphics  as  the 
inediiun  tlirough  which  to  convey  theological  truth. 
These  hieroglyphics  represented  animals  and  vege- 
tables, which  were  intended  to  denote  certain  attri- 
butes of  the  gods,  and  the  common  people,  no  longer 
regarding  them  as  symbols,  began  at  length  to  vonei-- 
ate  them  as  emblems  of  the  deities  themselves.  And 
if  the  figm-es  of  animals  and  vegetables  came  thus 
to  be  viewed  as  sacred,  it  was  surely  natural  to 
pass,  by  an  easy  process,  to  the  veneration  of  ani- 
mals and  vegetables  in  themselves.  Such  are  some 
of  the  most  plausible  hj-potlieses  which  have  been 
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devised  in  raodern  times  to  account  for  the  rise  of 
animal-worship  m  Egypt.  This  species  of  idolatry, 
however,  wa«  not  limited  to  the  land  of  the  Nile.  It 
seems  to  have  passed  at  a  veiy  remote  period 
from  Egypt  to  India ;  and  hence  we  find  the 
Hindus  venerating  the  cow  and  the  alligator.  So 
strong  is  the  feeling  of  sacrodness  which  the  natives 
of  India  attach  to  the  latter  of  these  two  animals, 
that  the  Hindu  mother  rejoices,  in  throwing  her 
child  into  the  Ganges,  to  think  that  it  is  sure  to  be 
devoured  by  one  of  these  holy  alligators,  and  thus 
obtain  an  easy  passport  to  eternal  happiness.  In 
short,  in  every  country  where  gross  idolatry  has 
prevailed,  the  tendency  has  e^er  been  not  to  rest 
contented  with  the  worsliip  of  unseen  gods,  but  to 
adore  them  m  "  an  image  made  like  to  corruptible 
man,  and  to  birds,  and  fourfooted  beasts,  and  creep- 
ing things." 

Among  the  Greek  and  Roman  nations  of  antiquity, 
inimals  were  often  consecrated  to  particular  gods,  as 
imong  the  Egyptians.  But  in  many  of  the  modern 
heathen  nations  animal-worship  is  found  existing  in 
the  most  revolting  form.  In  .Japan  the  ape  is  wor- 
shipped,.audatemple  erected  in  its  honour.  (SeeAPE- 
Woitsilll'.)  In  Western  .\frica  patron  spirits  are  sup- 
posed to  inhabit  certain  animals,  and  lience  they  become 
sacred.  At  Fishtown,  on  the  Grain  coast,  certain 
monkeys  fomid  in  the  wood  about  the  grave-yard  are 
accounted  .sacred,  bcciiuse  it  is  thought  they  are  ani- 
mated by  the  spirits  of  their  departed  friends.  At 
Dixcove,  on  the  Gold  coast,  the  crocodile  is  sacred, 
as  it  was  among  the  ancient  Egyptians.  At  Papo 
and  Whidah,  on  the  Slave  coast,  a  certain  kind  of 
snake  is  sacred.  At  Calabar  and  Bonny  the  shark  is 
sacred,  and  human  victims  are  occasionally  offered  to 
it.  At  the  Gaboon  the  natives  will  not  eat  the  par- 
-ot  because  it  talks,  and,  as  they  say,  is  too  much 
like  man ;  but  in  reality,  perhaps,  because  they  have 
some  suspicion  that  these  birds  are  inhabited  by  the 
spirits  of  their  forefathers.  At  Cape  St.  Catherine  a 
certain  tiger  is  also  sacred.  In  Hindostan,  not  only 
the  cow,  as  we  have  seen,  but  sei-pents  also  are 
looked  upon  with  ])eculiar  reverence.  See  Idola- 
try— Paganism — Polytheism. 

AXIMALES,aterm  of  reproach  which  was  given  to 
the  orthodox  among  the  ancient  Christians,  by  the  Ori- 
genians,  or  followers  of  Origen,  who  denied  the  truth 
of  the  resurrection,  and  asserted  that  men  should 
have  only  aerial  and  spiritual  bodies  in  the  next 
world.  Hence  those  who  held  the  general  opinions 
of  the  early  church — that  the  saints  at  the  resmrec- 
tion  would  rise  with  the  same  bodies  as  at  present, 
only  altered  in  quality,  not  in  substance — were  called, 
among  other  opprobrious  epithets,  Animales,  as  sen- 
sual, carnal  in  their  ojiinions. 

ANNA  PERENXA,  a  female  diWnity  among  the 
ancient  Romans.  She  il  mentioned  by  Virgil  in  his 
fourth  JEneid  as  a  sister  of  Dido,  queen  of  Carthage. 
After  her  sister's  death,  Anna  fled  to  Italy,  where 
she  was  treated  with  the  utmost  kindness  byiEneas; 


but  having  become  jealous  of  Lavinia,  and  warned 
m  a  dream  by  the  spirit  of  Dido,  she  drowned  her- 
self in  the  river  Numicius.  From  that  time  she  was 
worshipped  as  the  nymph  of  that  river,  under  the 
name  of  Perenna.  Ovid,  in  his  '  Fasti,'  speaks  of 
her  as  having  been  regarded  by  some  as  Luna,  by 
others  as  Themis.  The  festival  in  honour  of  this 
deity  w!is  celebrated  in  spring,  on  the  l.'ith  of  March, 
with  great  joy  and  merriment. 

AN.NATl'yS,  the  lirst  year's  revenues  of  an  ecclesi 
astical  benefice  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  every 
new  incumbent  was  required  to  remit  to  the  Pope's 
treasury.  It  may  easily  be  conceived,  that  by  con- 
stantly advancing  clergymen  from  poorer  to  richer 
bcncJices,  and  prohibiting  pluralities,  these  annate-i 
might  be  made  the  source  of  immense  income  when 
levied  throughout  Christendom  upon  all  the  number- 
less officers  in  the  churches  and  monasteries.  It  is 
doubtful  what  pope  originated  this  ecclesiastical  tax, 
but  it  has  been  often  attributed  to  Jolm  XXII., 
whose  zeal  for  the  enlargement  of  the  papal  evenues 
is  well  known.  Annates  were  abolished  by  the  cele 
brated  council  of  Basil,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  all 
the  decrees  of  which  council  were  declared  to  be 
null  by  the  council  of  Florence ;  and  accordingly 
Romanists  are  in  the  habit  of  excluding  the  council 
of  Basil  from  the  list  of  ecumenical  or  general 
councils.  The  exaction  of  Annates,  or  fii-st-fruits, 
from  the  clergy  in  England  is  supposed  by  some  to 
have  been  first  made  by  Pope  Clement,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.,  but  other  writers  are  of  opinion  that 
annates  were  demanded  previous  to  that  jicriod. 
This  tax  was  a  constant  source  of  discord  between 
the  Popes  and  Catholic  countries.  At  the  Reforma- 
tion in  luigland  under  Henry  VIII.,  an  act  was  pass- 
ed in  1532  abohshing  the  aimates  in  so  far  as  pay- 
able to  the  Pope.  These  amoimted  in  England  to  a 
large  sum  aniuially,  £1G0,000  having  been  paid  to 
Rome  since  1510,  the  second  year  of  Henry's  reign. 
.\s  if,  however,  still  to  afford  an  opening  for  a  recon- 
ciliation with  Rome,  a  condition  was  annexed  to  the 
act  of  parliament,  that  if  the  Pope  would  either  abo- 
lish the  payment  of  annates  altogether,  or  reduce 
them  to  a  moderate  amount,  the  king  might  declare, 
liofore  next  session,  whether  this  act,  or  any  part  of 
it,  should  be  observed.  At  length,  in  1534,  the  so- 
vereign was  declared  by  parliament  to  be  the  supreme 
head  of  the  English  church,  as  he  had  been  declared 
two  years  before  by  the  convocation ;  and  annates 
fonnerly  payable  to  the  Pope,  were  declared  to  be- 
long henceforth  to  the  crown.  This  act,  however, 
was  felt  to  be  imperfect,  being  understood  to  apply 
only  to  the  annates  paid  for  archbishoprics  and 
bishoprics ;  and,  accordingly,  it  was  followed  up  next 
session  by  a  suiiplementary  act,  declaring  that  the 
annates,  or  first-fruits  of  every  ecclesiastical  living, 
shoidd  be  paid  to  the  king.  A  court  was  now  erected 
by  parliament  for  the  collection  and  management  o 
the  annates,  which  was  dissolved  by  Queen  Mary ; 
but,   under    Elizabeth,    annates    were    restored   to 
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the  cro^yn,  and,  for  this  purpose,  thej  were  made 
payable  to  the  exchequer,  wliile  a  new  othcer  was 
created,  called  a  remembrancer  of  tlie  fii-st-friiits, 
whose  business  was  to  take  compositions  for  the 
same,  and  to  report  to  the  sheriff  for  prosecution, 
those  who  neglected  paj-ment. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the  annates  were 
surrendered  by  the  crown  for  the  better  support  of 
the  clergy ;  and  a  standing  commission  was  named 
as  governors  of  what  has  ever  since  been  called 
Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  for  the  augmentation  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor  clergy,  to  whom  she  gave 
the  tii'st  fruits.  Eveiy  person  who  has  less  than  £80 
per  annimi,  is  understood  to  liave  a  claim  upon  this 
fund ;  and,  for  its  distribution  to  all  cases  deemed 
deserving,  quarterly  courts  of  the  governors  of  the 
fund  are  held  in  December,  March,  Jime,  and  Sep- 
tember. The  annates  are  thus  rendered  a  source  of 
much  comfort  to  many  poor,  but  faithful  and  zealous, 
ministers  of  Christ,  in  connection  with  the  Chiu-ch 
of  England.  The  governors  are  also  authorized  to 
receive  contributions  in  behalf  of  this  benevolent  ob- 
ject from  any  who  may  vohmtarily  give  their  pecu- 
niary aid  to  increase  a  fund  of  such  manifest  import- 
ance. 

ANNE  (Festival  of  St.),  celebrated  in  the 
Greek  Chiu-ch  on  the  25th  July. 

ANNEilONTA,  an  inferior  deity,  adored  by  the 
(vorshippers  of  Vishnu  the  Preserver,  the  second 
member  of  the  Hindu  Triad.  Tliis  subordinate 
divinity,  who  is  properly  the  wind,  attends  upon 
Vislmu,  and  has  a  small  pagoda  erected  m  honour  of 
him,  within  that  of  Vislmu.     See  Hinduism. 

ANNIHILATIONISTS,  those  who  believe  that 
the  linal  pimishnient  threatened  in  the  gospel  to  the 
wicked  and  impenitent  consists  not  in  an  eternal  ex- 
istence of  miser)-  and  torment,  but  in  a  total  extinction 
of  being.  This  doctrine  has  been  held  by  some  writers 
of  considerable  eminence,  particularly  by  the  late  Dr. 
John  Taylor  of  Nonvich,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  J.  Bom-ne 
of  Binningham,  and  by  Dr.  Price.  The  same  tenet 
was  maintained  by  not  a  few  of  the  ancient  Pagans. 
Several  Jewish  writers  also  have  held  the  doctrine  of 
annihilation.  Mairaonides,  for  example,  says  that 
when  the  wicked  die  they  "will  be  utterly  destroyed ; " 
David  Kimchi,  that  "  their  soids  will  perish  with 
their  bodies ;  "  and  Manasseh  Ben  Israel,  that  "  their 
torments  will  not  be  perpetual."  Dr.  Isaac  Watts 
entertained  the  notion  that  the  cliildi-en  of  ungodly 
parents  who  die  in  infancy  are  anniliilated. 

The  arguments  in  favour  of  the  annihilation  of  the 
wicked,  are  given  by  Mr.  Boume  in  his  '  SeiTOons.' 
The  substance  of  these  arguments  may  be  thus 
stated.  There  ai-e  many  passages  of  Scripture  in 
which  the  ultimate  punishment  of  wicked  men  is  de- 
fined in  the  most  precise  and  intelligible  temis,  to  be 
an  everlasting  destniction  from  the  power  of  God, 
which  is  equally  able  to  destroy  as  to  preserve.  So 
when  the  Saviour  is  fortifying  the  minds  of  his  dis- 
cidIcs  against  persecution  at  the  hands  of  man,  he 


expresses  himself  in  these  words,  "  Fear  not  them 
which  kill  the  body,  and  after  that  have  no  more  that 
they  can  do  ;  fear  him  rather  who  is  able  to  destroy 
both  soul  and  body  in  hell."  Here  he  plainly  pro- 
poses the  destruction  of  the  soul,  not  its  endless  pain 
and  misery,  as  the  ultimate  object  of  the  divine  dis- 
pleasure, and  the  greatest  object  of  our  fear.  And 
when  he  says,  "  These  shall  go  away  into  everlasticg 
piuiishment,  but  the  righteous  into  life  eternal,"  it 
appears  evident  that  by  that  eternal  punishment 
which  is  set  in  opposition  to  eternal  life,  is  not  meant 
any  kind  of  life,  however  miserable,  but  the  same 
which  the  apostle  expresses  by  "  everlasting  destruc- 
tion from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  and  the  glory  of 
his  power."  This,  it  is  argued,  is  the  eternal  death 
which  in  its  fuU  sense  and  meaning  is  the  wages  oi 
sin. 

In  opposition  to  the  annihilation  of  the  wicked,  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  in  Scripture  all  men  are  said 
to  "  receive  according  to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body, 
whether  they  have  been  good  or  whether  they  have 
been  evil."  This,  especially  when  viewed  in  the 
light  of  other  passages,  shows  that  there  shall  be  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  punislunent,  as  well  as  of  reward, 
in  a  future  state  of  existence.  Punishment,  there- 
fore, it  is  plain,  cannot  consist  of  annihilation,  which 
achnits  of  no  degrees. 

Again,  the  pimishment  of  wicked  men  is  said  in 
Scripture  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  wicked  angels. 
Thus  JIatt.  XXV.  41,  "Then  shall  he  say  also  unto  them 
on  the  left  hand.  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into 
everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  an- 
gels." The  punishment  of  wicked  angels,  however, 
consists  not  in  annihilation,  but  in  torment,  of  which 
then-  present  pimishment  is  but  a  foretaste.  They 
are  "  cast  down  to  hell ;  "  they  are  "  reserved  in 
chains  under  darkness  unto  the  judgment  of  the  great 
day."  They  are  said  to  "beheve  and  tremble;" 
they  cried  to  Jesus  whilp  on  eai-th,  "  What  have  we 
to  do  with  thee  ?  art  tu>/u  come  to  torment  us  before 
the  time  ? "  evidently  implying  that  torment,  not . 
annihilation,  is  to  be  their  future  and  eternal  doom. 

StiU  fai-ther,  "everlasting  destruction  from  the 
presence  of  God  and  the  glory  of  liis  power  "  cannot 
mean  annihilation,  for  that  would  be  no  exertion  o{ 
di%ine  power,  but  the  suspension  of  it ;  and  the 
second  death  is  said  to  consist  in  being  "  cast  into 
the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone,"  where  "  their  worm 
dieth  not  and  theu-  fii-e  is  not  quenched,"  where 
"  there  is  weeping,  and  wailing,  and  gnashing  oi 
teeth  " — expressions,  all  of  which  point  to  an  eternal 
prolongation  of  existence,  not  annihilation. 

Strangely  in  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
AnuUiilationisIs,  or,  as  they  are  more  frequently 
called,  the  Dcstructionists,  who  imagine  cessation  ol 
existence  to  be  the  consimamation  of  the  misery  re- 
served for  the  wicked,  is  a  prominent  doctrine  ot  Bud- 
hism,  which  is  the  religion  of  upwards  of  three  hundi-ed 
millions  of  the  human  race,  that  what  they  call  Nir- 
wana,  or  annihilation,  is  the  consiunmation  of  happi 
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nesR,  reserved  for  those  who  liave  reached  the  highest 
degree  of  perfection.  (See  Ansoitr-TION).  The 
giaiid  end  which  the  Budliisl  sago  aims  at,  is  to 
obtain  a  final  cessation  of  existence,  to  be  nothing, 
absohitely  nothing.  So  completely  do  extreiiits 
meet  in  the  specuUitions  of  men. 

ANNIVEHSAUrES.  The  ancient  Greeks,  con- 
vinced by  reason  and  tradition  that  man  was  not  an- 
nihilated at  death,  but  tliat  his  nobler  part  was  in- 
corruptible, celebrated  annually  the  commemoration 
of  their  departed  heroes.  Animated  by  a  higher  and 
a  holier  feeling,  tlie  early  Christians  were  accustomed 
to  hold  a  festival  on  the  .aimiversary  of  the  day  on 
which  a  martyr  had  fallen,  wliicli,  as  beuig  the  date 
of  his  entrance  on  his  eternal  state  of  existence,  they 
called  his  birtliday.  The  festival  on  an  aimiversary 
was  observed  with  great  rejoicing.  Tlie  place  of 
meeting  was  the  tomb  of  the  martjT,  i-ituatcd  in  a 
remote  and  sequestered  sjiot  at  some  distance  from  the 
abodes  of  men,  or,  as  was  frequently  tlie  aise,  in  a  sub- 
terranean dungeon  or  catacomb.  On  the  approach  of 
the  anniversary,  groups  of  Cliristian  families  assem- 
bled to  undertake  the  journey  in  company,  and  on 
reaching  the  sacred  spot  where  the  martyr  had  died 
for  the  cause  of  Christ,  they  proceeded  to  engage  in 
divine  worship,  after  which  they  partook  together  of 
the  Lord's  Supper.  A  collection  was  then  made  for 
tlie  poor,  and  several  hymns  sung,  when  the  acts  of 
the  martyr,  whose  anniver.sary  they  were  holding, 
were  publicly  read,  and  the  whole  service  was  con- 
cluded by  some  pastor  giving  a  practical  address 
suited  to  the  occasion.  Tlie  earliest  notice  of  such 
anniversaries  occurs  in  tlie  second  century,  on  the 
martyrdom  of  I'olycarp  at  SmjTua.  The  practice 
gradually  became  more  common,  and  we  find  Cy- 
prian at  length,  when  in  exile,  writing  to  his  clergy 
to  be  careful  in  keeping  a  record  of  the  days  on  which 
tlie  martyrs  suft'ered,  that  there  might  be  an  anni- 
versary commemoration  made  of  them.  And  not 
only  were  the  dates,  but  the  minute  details  of  the 
martyrdoms,  preserved.  These  were  read  at  the 
anniversary  of  a  martyr.  The  third  council  of 
Carthage,  which  forbids  all  other  books  to  be  read  in 
church  except  the  canonical  Scriptures,  mentions  the 
passions  of  the  martyrs  as  books  that  might  be  read 
on  their  anniversary  days  of  commemoration.  Aus- 
tin, Pope  Leo.  and  Gcla-sius,  often  mention  the  read- 
ing of  such  histories  in  the  African  and  Roman 
cliurches.  The  anniversary  sermon  became  a  very 
important  part  of  the  service  on  such  occasions. 
Specimens  of  these  productions  by  some  of  the  ablest 
of  the  Christian  fathers  still  exist. 

It  was  customary  for  the  primitive  Christians  at 
their  anniversaries  to  celebrate  a  lovc-fcast  (see 
Agap.*),  and  as  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs  were  at  a 
distance  from  towns,  a  regular  market  was  frequently 
Held  on  the  spot.  For  a  long  tune  the  utmost  de- 
corum and  even  solemnity  characterized  these  an- 
nual gatherings ;  but  in  course  of  time  scenes  of 
excess  and  revelr)'  were  occasionally  witnessed,  and 


it  became  necessary  to  abolish  the  love  feasts  alto- 
gether. Another  abuse,  which  was  productive  o( 
the  most  injurious  consecpieiices  to  the  cause  of  reli- 
gion, rose  out  of  these  commemorations.  It  was  a 
natural  and  proper  thing  to  hold  in  higli  esteem  the 
memory  of  those  holy  men  who  liad  shed  their  blood 
in  the  Redeemer's  cause,  but  the  simple  services  oi 
these  anniversaries  at  length  degenerated  into  ti 
superstitious  homage  paid  to  the  gloritied  martj'rs, 
and  even  to  their  bones  and  relics.  "  The  degener- 
ate professors  of  Christianity,"  as  Dr.  Jamieson  re- 
marks, "  came  to  ascribe  to  them  attriljutcs,  and  to 
dignify  them  with  honours  higher  than  what  were 
due  to  men ;  these  anniversary  memorials  of  the  mar- 
tyrs became  so  many  polluted  fountains  from  which 
was  yearly  discliarged  an  increasing  torrent  of  super 
stition  on  the  churclics."  The  sinqile  form  of  the 
anniversary  was  exchanged  for  the  o.stentatious  cere- 
monial of  the  Festival  of  the  JIartyr,  and  Popery 
engrai'ted  upon  a  solemn  Christian  service  a  number 
of  superstitious  and  unscriptural  rites.  See  Fes- 
tivals (Religious). 

ANNUNCIADA,  a  society  founded  at  Rome  in 
14C0  for  the  marrying  of  poor  maids.  Every  Lady- 
day  this  institution  gives  sixty  Roman  crowns,  a  suit 
of  white  serge,  ajid  a  florin  for  slippers,  to  more  than 
four  hundred  maids  for  their  portion.  The  ticket.^ 
authorizing  them  to  receive  the  allowance  are  dis- 
tributed by  the  Pope,  who  makes  a  cavalcade  at 
tended  with  his  cardinals  for  the  purpose.  If  any  o( 
the  maids  wish  to  be  nuns,  they  receive  120  crowns 
each,  and  are  distingiushed  by  a  chaplet  of  flowers 
on  their  head. 

ANXUNCIADE,  an  order  of  Popish  nims,  insti- 
tuted by  Jane,  Queen  of  France,  daughter  of  Louis 
XJ.,  and  wife  of  Louis  XII.  She  was  under  the 
sjiiritual  direction  of  two  fathers  of  the  Cordelier 
order,  who  endeavoured  to  persuade  her  that  the 
greatest  honour  she  could  render  to  God  was  to  build 
some  convents  for  nuns  of  their  order,  like  that  of  the 
Ave  Maria  at  Paris,  founded  by  her  mother.  Queen 
Charlotte  of  Savoy.  But  Jane,  alleging  that  she  hail 
received  a  special  revelation  from  the  Virgin  Mary, 
that  she  must  found  an  cntu-ely  new  order,  difi'erent 
from  any  that  had  hitherto  existed,  her  confessors 
undertook  to  aid  her  in  the  accomplishment  of  her 
design,  and  accordingly  they  composed  a  rule  for 
the  new  order,  the  chief  business  of  which  was  to 
honour  with  a  number  of  beads  and  rosaries  the  ten 
princijial  virtues  or  delights  of  the  Vhgin  Mary. 
The  tirst  of  these  dehghts  was  when  tlie  angel  Ga- 
briel announced  to  her  the  mystery  of  the  incama- 
tion,  and  from  this  the  new  order  of  nuns  took  tlieir 
name.  The  second  delight  was  when  she  saw  hei 
son  Jesus  brought  into  the  world.  The  third  when 
the  vnse  men  came  to  worship  him.  The  fourtli 
wdien  she  foimd  the  child  Jesus  questioning  the  doc- 
tors in  the  temple ;  and  so  forth.  The  order  being 
now  sot  on  foot,  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  the  con 
finnation  of  it  by  the  Court  of  Hume.     This,  how- 
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ever,  was  found  to  be  rather  difficult.  Alexander 
VI.,  the  then  reignhig  Pope,  declined  to  grant  the 
requested  confirmation,  and  it  was  not  until  one  of 
her  confessors  repaired  personally  to  Rome,  that  the 
Pope  and  the  Cardinals  yielded.  Father  Gilbert, 
for  such  was  the  confessor's  name,  pretended  that 
St.  Lawrence  and  St.  Francis  had  appeared  to  liim, 
and  strictly  charged  him,  under  pain  of  their  severe 
displeasiu-e,  to  obtain  the  confiiTnatioii  of  the  rule 
and  order  of  the  ten  vhtues  or  delights  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mary.  The  device  was  successful,  and  the  con- 
fii-mation  was  given  on  the  14th  Februai-y  1.501.  Leo 
X.  renewed  the  confirmation  in  1517.  This  order 
speedily  increased  in  France,  Flanders,  and  other 
parts.  They  wear  a  grey  habit,  with  a  red  scapu- 
lary,  and  a  wliite  cloak,  and  have  for  a  girdle  a  cord 
with  ten  knots  in  remembrance  of  the  ten  delights 
of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Another  order  of  nuns  bearing 
the  same  name,  was  founded  at  Genoa  in  Italy,  by  a 
lady  of  quaUty,  in  the  year  1600,  and  was  called  the 
order  of  the  Annunciade,  as  making  profession  of 
lonouring  particularly  the  mystery  of  the  incarna- 
tion. Then-  dress  differs  from  the  nuns  of  France, 
being  of  a  wlute  colour,  with  a  scapulary,  and  a 
cloak  of  a  blue  colour,  from  which  circumstance  they 
are  called  also  Celestes.  They  receive  into  their  or- 
der both  widows  and  maids,  and  ha\  e  a  number  of 
convents  in  Italy. 

ANNUNCIATION,  a  festival  celebrated  in  the 
Roman  Catholic,  Greek,  and  Anglican  cluuches,  in 
commemoration  of  the  announcement  made  by  the 
ingel  Gabriel  to  Mary,  that  she  should  bring  forth 
the  Saviour.  The  Latms  absurdly  call  it  the  An- 
nunciation of  Mary.  It  is  observed  generally  on 
the  25th  of  JIarch,  which  on  this  account  receives 
the  name  of  Lady-day.  To  avoid  inteiTupting  the 
Lent  fast,  the  Spaniards  celebrated  it  on  the  18th  of 
December,  and  the  Aj-menians  on  the  5th  of  Janu- 
arj'.  It  is  uncertain  when  the  festival  was  fii'st  in- 
stituted, and  although  it  has  sometimes  been  alleged 
CO  have  been  observed  in  the  time  of  Athanasius, 
this  is  generally  doubted.  The  first  mention  of  it 
appears  to  be  in  the  52d  canon  of  the  council  of 
TruUo,  A.  D.  691,  where  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  festival 
established  and  known.  Bernard  calls  it,  "  the  root 
of  all  the  festivals,"  so  that  he  must  have  supposed 
it  to  have  been  recognized  in  the  church  much  ear- 
lier than  the  end  of  the  seventh  century.  The  Pope 
on  Lady-day  distributes  the  marriage  portions  to 
poor  maids,  allowed  by  the  society  Annusciada 
(which  see).  The  25th  of  March  was  anciently  de- 
dicated to  the  heathen  goddess,  Cybele,  who  was 
called  the  "  Queen  of  heaven,"  as  the  Virgin  Mary  is 
by  the  Roman  Catholics.  In  this  pomt,  as  in  many 
others,  a  strong  resemblance  may  be  traced  between 
Paganism  and  Popery. 

ANOINTING.  It  was  a  customary  practice 
among  the  ancient  Hebrews  to  pour  oil  upon  a  per- 
son in  consecrating  or  setting  him  apart  to  an  office. 
The  custom  was  also  observed  in  common  life  for 


purposes  of  health  and  cleanliness,  as  well  as  from  a 
regard  to  religion.  They  were  in  the  habit  of  an- 
omting  the  hair,  the  head,  and  the  beard.  Guests 
were  frequently  anointed  as  a  proof  of  hospitality 
and  kindness,  the  oil  being  either  poured  over  the 
whole  body,  or  particularly  upon  the  head  and  feet. 
Dead  bodies  were  also  anointed  to  preserve  them 
from  corruption.  Sacred  vessels  were  anointed  as 
well  as  sacred  persons.  The  Jews  were  accustomed 
by  this  ceremony  to  consecrate  or  set  apart  to  their 
office,  prophets,  priests,  and  kings,  thus  emblemati- 
cally representing  the  communiciition  of  the  gifts 
and  gi-aces  of  the  Sjiirit.  Hence  Jesus  was  called 
the  Messiah  or  the  Christ,  the  first  in  the  Hebrew 
language,  and  the  second  in  Greek,  denoting  the 
Anomtcd.  And  the  Holy  Spirit  is  called  an  unction 
or  anointing,  while  it  is  said  of  all  believers,  that 
they  "  have  an  unction  or  anointing  fi-om  the  Holy 
One." 

The  ceremony  of  the  inauguration  of  kings  among 
the  Hebrews  consisted  in  anointing  or  pouring  oil 
upon  the  head.  It  is  a  maxim  among  the  Jews,  thai 
a  king  must  be  anointed  in  the  open  air,  near  a  foun 
tain,  an  idea  probably  foimdcd  on  the  historj-  of  So 
lomon,  who  was  brought  at  his  inaugiu-ation  to  Gi 
hon,  a  foimtain  or  brook  near  Jerusalem.  The  Tal- 
mud explains  the  anointing  to  be  an  emblem  and 
good  omen  of  the  perpetuity  of  the  kingdom,  which 
should  resemble  in  its  continuance  an  ever-floAving 
fountain.  It  is  by  no  means  consistent  with  fact, 
however,  that  the  Hebrew  kings  were  all  of  them 
anointed  near  fountains.  This  was  not  the  case  with 
Saul,  and  although  David  was  anointed  three  times, 
there  is  no  mention  of  a  fountain  in  connection  with 
the  ceremony.  The  Jews  assert  that  kings  were 
always  anointed  by  prophets,  and  that  the  imction  in 
such  cases  must  always  be  with  the  sacred  oil  taken 
from  the  tabernacle.  The  Hebrew  doctors  beUeve 
that  the  family  of  Da\ld  had  the  privilege  of  being 
anointed  with  the  same  holy  oil  with  wliich  the  high 
priest  was  anointed.  It  is  certain  that  Solomon  was 
anointed  with  oU  taken  fi-om  the  tabernacle,  but  the 
Jews  allege  that  there  was  a  difference  in  the  fonn 
of  anointing  between  the  king  and  the  high  priest ; 
the  fomicr  being  anointed  in  the  form  of  a  crown 
encirclmg  his  head,  in  token  that  he  was  the  head  of 
the  people,  and  had  the  supreme  power  committed 
to  liim ;  the  latter  bemg  anumted  in  the  form  of  .a 
cross,  by  one  line  ih'awn  with  the  oil  running  down 
liis  forehead,  and  by  another  line  drawn  by  the  oi! 
between  his  eyebrows.  The  ceremony  of  anointing 
was  regarded  with  great  veneration. 

The  unction  of  the  liigh  priest  was  perfonned  in  a 
peculiar  manner.  The  oil  was  poured  upon  his  head, 
which  was  bare,  and  ran  down  his  face  upon  his 
beard ;  and  he  that  anointed  him  drew  with  his  finger 
the  letter  X  upon  his  forehead,  to  distuiguish  his 
anointing  from  that  of  kings,  who  were  anointed 
in  the  form  of  a  circle  or  crown.  The  Jews  alle§ 
that  the  high  priest  was  anointed  by  the  sni'u 
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drim,  and  when  the  oil  failed,  he  was  clothed  in  tlie 
pontifical  garments.  If  the  anointing  took  place, 
It  was  practised  daily  for  seven  days,  in  succes- 
sion ;  and  if  it  did  not  take  place,  he  was  clothed 
with  the  eight  vestments  of  the  priesthood  every 
day,  for  seven  d:iys,  and  was  called  "the  installed 
by  the  gannents."  Tlioiigh  there  was  only  one 
high  i)ricst  at  a  time,  yet  he  sometunes  deputed 
his  power,  and  appointed  a  substitute,  particularly 
one  who  accompanied  the  annies  of  Israel  to  tlie 
wars,  caiTying  with  liiin  the  ephod  and  breastiilato, 
tliat  he  might  ask  coiuisel  of  God  by  tlie  Urim  and 
Tlmmniim,  in  all  the  difficulties  which  might  arise. 
That  this  person  might  be  the  better  fitted  to  oc- 
cupy the  place  of  the  high  priest,  he  was  conse- 
crated to  the  office  by  the  holy  anointing  oil  as  the 
high  priest  was ;  and  hence  he  was  called  the  an- 
ointed for  the  wars. 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  church  tlie  ceremony  of 
anointing  is  used  in  ordaining  candidates  for  the 
priest's  office.  Thus  in  the  course  of  the  ordination 
service,  the  candidates  successively  kneeling  one  by 
one  before  the  PontilT,  he  anoints  with  the  catcchu- 
nienal  oil  both  the  hands  joined  together,  of  each 
one  in  the  form  of  a  cross ;  he  draws  with  liis  right 
thumb,  after  lie  has  dipped  it  in  the  oil,  two  lines  on 
the  joined  hands :  namely,  one  from  the  thumb  of 
the  riglit  hand  to  the  forefinger  of  the  loft  hand,  and 
another  from  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand  to  tlie  fore- 
finger of  the  riglit ;  and  then  he  anoints  tlie  palms 
11  over,  saying  whilst  he  anoints  eacli  one,  "  Vouch- 
safe, O  Lord,  to  consecrate  and  sanctify  these  bands 
tlirougli  this  unction  and  our  benediction.  Amen." 
This  ceremony  of  anointing  as  practised  in  ordina 
lion  is  altogether  unsanctioned  by  antiquity.  The 
Greek  church  has  never  used  it.  It  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  foiuth  council  of  Carthage,  where  the  rites  of 
ordination  as  they  were  then  practised  are  laid  down  ; 
nor  was  it  the  practice  even  at  Rome  itself  in  the 
time  of  Nicholas  I.,  who  died  A.  D.  867.  He  says 
expressly,  "  that  neither  priests  nor  deacons  are  an- 
omtcd  at  tlieir  ordination  in  this  holy  Roman  churcli, 
in  which  by  God's  appointment  we  serve;  and  if  our 
memory  fails  us  not,  we  nowhere  read  that  this  was 
done  by  the  ministers  of  the  New  Law."  The  prac- 
tice was  first  adopted  in  the  Galilean  church,  and 
thence  it  spread  to  Rome.  Now  it  is  essential  to 
ordination  in  the  church  of  Rome. 

ANOINTING  OIL.  The  holy  anointing  oil  to 
be  used  for  the  consecration  of  priests,  and  other  re- 
ligious purposes,  was  appointed  by  God  to  he  com- 
posed of  the  following  uigi'edients  :  Exod.  xxx.  22 — 
25.  "  Moreover  the  Lord  spake  imto  Moses,  sayuig, 
Take  thou  also  imto  thee  principal  spices,  of  pure 
myrrh  five  hundred  shekels,  and  of  sweet  cinnamon 
lialf  so  much,  even  two  hundred  and  fifty  shekels, 
and  of  sweet  cabmius  two  hundi-ed  and  fifty  shekels, 
and  of  cassia  five  himdred  shekels,  after  the  shekel 
of  the  sanctuary,  and  of  oil-ohve  an  liin :  and  thou 
sbalt  make  it  an  oil  of  holy  ointment,  an  ointment 


compoimd  after  the  art  of  the  apothecary  :  it  shall 
be  ail  holy  anointing  oil."  With  this  holy  oil  was 
the  tabernacle  with  its  priesthood  and  its  furniture 
to  be  anointed  as  the  last  and  crowning  act  of  con- 
secration. And  as  every  tiling  to  whicli  it  was  ap- 
plied becsme  thereby  most  holy,  so  a  peculiar  sane 
tity  attached  to  the  anointing  oil  itself,  and  it  was 
on  peril  of  death  tliat  any  oil  of  the  same  composi- 
tion was  made  for  any  other  purpose  whatever.  The 
two  leading  attributes  of  the  anointing  oil  were  its 
preciousness  and  its  sanctity.  The  spices  of  which 
it  was  composed  were  peculiarly  rare  and  odorifcr 
ous,  and  tlie  oil  with  whicli  they  were  blended  was 
most  pure.  This  was  doubtless  intended  to  shadow 
forth  the  excellency  of  the  gifts  of  tlie  Holy  Spirit, 
whose  distinguisliing  emblem  under  the  old  econo- 
my was  oil.  Tlie  holy  oil  was  commanded  to  be 
kept  by  the  children  of  Israel  throughout  their  gen- 
erations. And,  therefore,  it  was  laid  up  before  the 
Lord  in  the  most  holy  place.  And  as  the  original 
copy  of  the  Law  was  pkced  there  on  the  right  side 
of  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  so  probably  tlie  vessel 
containing  the  holy  oil  was  placed  on  the  other  side 
of  it,  and  there  kept  till  the  first  temple  being  de- 
stroyed, tliat  also  was  destroyed  willi  it.  IJut  the 
want  of  this  precious  sacred  oil  in  the  second  tem- 
ple caused  a  want  of  sanctity  in  all  things  else  be- 
longing to  it ;  for  although,  on  tlie  return  of  the  Jews 
from  the  Babylonish  captivity  and  the  rebuilding  ol 
their  temple,  they  made  an  ark,  an  altar  of  incense, 
a  table  for  shew-biead,  a  golden  auidlcstick,  an  altat 
of  biimt-ofterings,  and  a  laver,  with  tlie  other  vessela 
and  utensils  belonging  to  them,  yet  through  want  o( 
the  holy  anointing  oil  to  consecrate  them,  these  all 
wanted  that  hohness  under  the  second  temple  which 
they  had  under  the  first ;  and  the  high-priest,wlio  offi- 
ciated in  that  temple,  was  consecrated  not  by  oil 
but  by  the  putting  on  of  his  vestments.  So  tliat  the 
want  of  this  one  thing  in  the  second  temple  de- 
prived all  the  rest  of  its  sanctity.  And,  therefore, 
tliis  holy  anointing  oil  might  well  be  reckoned  one 
of  the  principal  things  that  were  wanting  in  the 
second  temple. 

ANOMCEANS  (Gr.  anomoios,  unlike),  a  name 
given  to  the  |)ure  Arians  in  the  fourtli  century,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  Semi-Arians,  because  they 
held  the  Son  of  God  to  be  imlike  to,  or  different 
from,  the  Father  in  essence,  whereas  the  Semi-Arians 
maintained  tlie  nature  of  the  Son  to  be  like  that  of 
the  Father.  The  Anoma'ans  were  condemned  by 
the  Semi-Arians  at  the  council  of  Seleucia  A.  D.  359, 
wliile  they,  in  then-  turn,  condemned  the  Semi- 
Arians  in  the  coimcils  of  Constantinople  and  An- 
tioch,  erasing  the  word  like  from  the  formula  of 
Rimini  and  Constantinople.  See  Akians — Semi- 
Arians. 

ANSARIANS,  or  Ansaikyah,  or  Nasaihyaii, 
a  people  inhabiting  the  range  of  mountains  north  of 
Lebanon,  between  Trijjoh  and  Antioch.  They  pro- 
fess an  absurd  mass  of  doctrines  much  resembling 
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those  of  the  Druses,  and  somewliat  like  the  tenets  of 
the  Mormonitcs.  The  semi-fabulous  oriijin  of  the  sect 
is  thus  stated  by  Assemann,  translated  from  the  Sy- 
nac : — "  Whereas  many  desire  to  know  the  origin  of 
the  Nazara;i,  receive  the  following  account  from  us. 
In  A.  D.  891,  there  appeared  an  old  man  in  the  re- 
gion Akida  [tliis  is  Cupha,  a  city  of  Ai-abia,  as  Bar- 
Hebronus  elsewhere  notices]  in  a  village  which  the 
inhabitants  call  Nazaria.  This  old  man  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  person  given  to  severe  fasts,  great  po- 
verty, and  strict  devotion,  many  of  the  natives  of 
that  place  followed  liim ;  out  of  whom  having  chosen 
twelve,  according  to  the  number  of  the  Apostles, 
he  commanded  tliem  to  preach  a  new  doctrine  to 
the  people.  The  governor  of  the  place,  hearing 
of  this,  commanded  to  apprehend  him ;  and,  having 
Ciist  him  into  a  dungeon  in  his  o«ti  house,  swore 
that  on  the  following  morning  he  would  have  him 
crucitied.  On  the  same  night,  the  governor  going  to 
bed,  half-intoxicated  with  -mne,  placed  the  key  of 
the  dimgeon  under  liis  pillow ;  a  maid  of  the  house- 
hold perceivmg  tliis,  when  he  was  fast  asleep,  with- 
drew the  key ;  and,  pitying  this  old  man,  given  to 
fasting  and  prayer,  opened  the  dimgeon,  set  him  at 
hberty,  and  tlien  restored  the  key  to  its  former 
place  •  the  governor,  going  in.  the  morning  to  the 
dungeon,  and  opening  it  with  the  same  key,  and  find- 
ing no  person,  imagined  the  culprit  to  have  been 
miraculously  removed;  and  as  the  maid  through  fear, 
kept  silence  as  to  what  she  liad  done,  the  report 
spread  abroad  that  the  old  man  had  escaped  from 
tlie  prison  while  the  doors  were  shut.  A  short 
time  after,  having  found  two  of  his  disciples  in  a 
distant  coimtry,  lie  contrived  to  persuade  them  tliat 
he  had  been  delivered  by  angels  from  the  prison, 
and  conveyed  to  a  desert-place.  He  then  wrote  a 
book  of  his  religion,  and  gave  it  to  them  with  an 
order  to  promulgate  it.  and  invite  men  to  receive 
his  new  doctrines.  These  doctrines  were  of  the  fol- 
lowing nature :— '  I,  such  an  one,  commonly  beUeved 
to  be  the  son  of  Othman,  of  the  town  Nazaria,  saw 
Christ,  wlio  is  Jesus,  who  also  is  the  AVord,  and  the 
Director,  and  Achmed,  the  son  of  Mohammed,  the 
son  of  lianaphia  of  the  sons  of  Ali :  the  same  also 
is  tlie  angel  Gabriel :  and  he  said  to  me,  Thou  art 
the  Header,  thou  art  the  Truth.  Thou  art  tlie  camel 
that  rctaiuest  anger  against  the  Infidels.  Thou  art 
the  heifer  bearing  the  yoke  of  the  Believers.  Thou 
art  the  Spu-it.  'I'houart  John  the  son  of  Zacharias. 
l^reach,  therefore,  to  men  that  they  kneel  fom'  times 
111  their  prayers ;  twice  before  simrise,  twice  after 
sunset,  toward  Jcnisalem,  saying  each  time  these 
tliree  verses,  God  is  sublime  above  all,  God  is  high 
above  all,  God  is  the  greatest  of  all.  On  the  second 
and  sixtli  festival,  let  no  man  do  any  work  ;  let  them 
fast  two  days  every  year  :  let  them  abstam  from  the 
Mohammedan  ablution  :  lot  them  not  drink  strong 
drink,  but  of  wine  as  mucli  they  please.  Let  them 
not  eat  the  flesh  of  wild  beasts.'  Having  delivered 
these   ridiculous  doctrines,  he  went   to    Palestine, 


where  he  infected  tlie  simple  and  rustic  people  with 
tlie  same  teaching :  then  departing,  he  hid  liimself ; 
nor  is  his  place  known  to  this  day." 

The  doctrines  taught  by  the  sheikhs  or  doctors  of 
the  Ansarians,  are  very  strange.  They  allege  that 
God  has  been  incarnate  several  times,  that  he  has 
been  incarnate  not  only  in  Jesus  Christ,  but  also  in 
Abraham,  Closes,  and  other  persons  celebrated  in  the 
Old  Testament.  They  attribute  also  the  same  honour 
to  Mohammed.  They  imagine  that  they  honour  Jesus 
Christ  by  maintaining  that  he  did  not  die  on  the  cross 
as  the  Cliristians  profess,  but  that  he  substituted 
another  in  his  place.  They  likewise  say,  that  Mo- 
hammed appointed  that  another  body  in  place  of 
his  oviTi,  should  be  put  into  the  tomb  which  had 
been  prepared  for  him.  They  have  borrowed  from 
Clu-istianity  the  practice  of  observing  the  commu- 
nion, but  they  celebrate  it  strangely  with  wine  and 
a  morsel  of  meat.  They  admit  only  men  to  the 
commimion,  and  observe  it  in  secret.  They  cele- 
brate some  of  the  festivals  observed  among  Chris- 
tians, such  as  Christmas',  the  cu-ciuncision,  Epiphany, 
Pahn  Sunday,  Easter,  and  some  of  the  apostles'  and 
saints'  days.  When  they  are  at  their  prayers  they 
turn  their  face  towards  the  sim,  which  has  led  some 
to  suppose  that  they  worship  the  sun.  This  charge, 
however,  is  not  well  foimded. 

The  Ansarians  believe  in  the  transmigration  of 
souls,  but  they  hold  that  the  soul  of  a  devotee 
belonging  to  tlieir  own  sect  can  enter  Paradise 
after  having  passed  through  a  small  number  of  bo- 
dies ;  but  the  soul  of  any  other  person  must  have 
passed  through  eighty.  The  souls  of  infidels  they 
believe  pass  through  five  frightful  degrees,  and  after 
that  they  must  remam  m  tlie  world  as  sheep  till  the 
coming  of  Fatima.  The  Ansmans  are  divided  into 
different  sects,  of  which  nothing  is  kno-\vn  except  their 
names,  viz.  Kelbye,  Shamsye,  andMokludjye.  Thev 
entertain  the  curious  notion  that  the  soul  ought  to 
quit  the  body  of  a  dying  man  by  the  mouth ;  and 
they  are  extremely  cautious  agaiiist  any  accident 
which  they  imagine  may  prevent  it  from  taking  that 
road :  for  this  reason,  whenever  the  government  of 
Latakia  or  Tripoli  condemns  an  Ansarian  to  death, 
his  relations  ofler  considerable  sums  that  he  may  be 
impaled  instead  of  being  hanged.  This  shows  that 
they  have  some  idea  at  least  of  a  future  state.  It  ap- 
pears that  Ansai-ians  are  found  in  Anatolia  and  at 
Constantinople.  Dr.  Wilson  mentions  his  having 
found  some  of  them  in  the  villages  near  the  som-ces 
of  the  Jordan.  Burckhardt  the  traveller  informs  us 
that  "some  years  since  a  great  man  of  tliis  sect  died 
in  the  moimtains  of  Antioch,  and  the  water  with  which 
his  corjjse  had  been  washed  was  carefully  put  into 
bottles,  and  sent  to  Constantinople  and  Asia  Minor." 

The  Ansarians  are  a  mountainous  tiibe  of  a  some- 
what lawless  character,  who  have  never  been  brought 
into  complete  subjection.  They  appear  to  be  .•» 
branch  of  the  C.vr.matiiians  (which  see),  their 
tenets  being  obviously  a  mixture  of  Muhammedan- 
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ism  mid  Persian  mysticism.  Tliey  call  themselves 
^fumen,  and  ascribe  to  AH  divine  honours ;  associat- 
iuf;  with  him  Fatima,  Hassan,  and  Hossein.  Nie- 
buhr  asserts,  that  tlu>y  acknowledge  twelve  Imaums, 
tlie  last  of  whom,  Mohammed-el-Mehdee,  tliey  be- 
lieve to  have  taken  up  his  residence  in  the  sun. 
Maundrell  represents  them  as  low  in  tlie  scale  of 
morality,  being  a  dissipated  wine-drinking  people. 
They  maintain  constant  feuds  with  the  Ismaiyilah  or 
Ishmaelitcs,  who  inhabit  the  same  mountains.  They 
are  sometimes  confomided  with  the  Assassins 
(which  see). 

ANTAMTAPPES,  or  the  Dark  Well,  the  place 
of  final  punishment  into  which,  according  to  the  In- 
dian IJrahmins,  the  wicked  are  cast,  and  from  which 
they  can  never  return.  Tliere  they  are  lacerated 
with  thorns,  pecked  by  mad  crows  with  steel  beaks, 
bitten  hy  dogs,  and  stung  by  gnats. 

ANTANG,  a  large  hlrd  of  prey,  revered  by  the 
Dyaks,  a  people  inhabiting  the  southern  coast  of  the 
island  of  Borneo.  It  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  good 
spirits  iidiabiting  the  higher  regions,  which  are  de- 
scribed as  similar  in  aspect  to  the  terrestrial  world. 
Mountains,  valleys,  streams,  lakes,  &c.,  are  found 
there  as  well  as  on  this  earth,  and  the  dominions  of 
various  spirits  arc  bounded  by  the  dill'creut  streams 
and  branches  of  the  rivers.  The  following  acco\nit 
of  this  venerated  bird  is  given  by  the  Rev.  T.  F. 
Beeker,  a  missionary  in  the  district : — ■"  The  ances- 
tor, '  Tato,'  of  that  respectable  family  of  antangs,  is 
a  certain  SamUla-Tiong,  or  rich  son  of  a  Kahaian 
chieftain  of  ancient  times.  This  Sarabila-Tiong  is 
the  first  who  pursued  the  practice,  so  general  in  lat- 
ter times  among  the  Dyaks,  of  cutting  otV  heads. 
Ilis  mother  instigated  him  to  it  on  the  demise  of  her 
husband,  when  she  refused  to  timi  before  he  had 
found  the  head  of  a  man  with  which  to  decorate  the 
feast,  whilst  the  soul  of  the  beheaded  was  to  be  given 
to  the  deceased  chief  as  a  slave  to  accompany  him 
to  the  leweUian.  Sambila-Tiongwas  obedient  to  the 
command  of  his  mother.  One  day,  at  an  early  hour  in 
the  morning,  he  took  his  hitijit  und  mandan  (spear  and 
sword),  some  boiled  rice  rolled  in  pisang  leaves,  and 
took  his  way  along  a  narrow  and  solitary  path  to- 
wards the  neighbouring  mountains.  Arrived  there 
he  hid  himself  among  the  brushwood  close  to  the 
path,  watching  eagerly  for  his  prey.  After  waiting 
for  some  time,  a  traveller  appeared  beneath  at  the 
brook  carrying  a  load  on  his  back.  Having  passed, 
wading  the  rivulet,  he  advanced  quickly  and  heed- 
lessly towards  tlie  spot  where  Sambila-Tiong  was 
concealed.  The  latter  moved  not,  but  let  the  poor 
stranger  quietly  pass  over,  and  then  suddenly  throw- 
ing himself  from  bcliind  upon  his  victim,  pierced 
him  with  his  lunju  in  the  side,  upon  which  he  strug- 
gling fell  forward  to  the  ground. 

"  Defence  was  impossible  ;  before  tlie  mortally 
wounded  man  had  recovered  his  spirits,  the  sharp 
two  feet  long  mandan  was  through  his  neck,  and 
the  severed  head  rolled  to  the  feet  of  the  murderer. 


Eagerly  grasped  the  latter  the  head  by  its  long  dis- 
entangled hair,  and  placing  it  in  Ids  rambat  (a  small 
oblong  basket,  exclusively  used  by  males  on  a  jour- 
ney), retumod  home  with  his  prey  the  same  day, 
where  his  mother  was  waituig  for  him.  The  neces- 
sary iireparations  for  the  tiwa  now  were  made  with- 
out loss  of  time,  and  when  all  was  ready,  witliin 
about  a  month,  the  guests  were  invited  in  great  num- 
bers. But  lo  !  what  haiipeiied.  When  the  festivity 
had  reached  its  height,  and  the  kanipong  rosouniled 
with  the  Bong  of  the  Blians  (dancing  girls),  when 
shot  after  shot  shook  the  house  in  which  the  exult- 
ing people  were  crowded,  the  songs  of  the  '  Olo  mm/it 
lian'  (the  hymn  sung  by  the  guide  of  the  soul)  rising 
higher  and  higher,  commending  the  departed  soul  of 
the  Tomogong,  and  that  of  his  slave,  the  beheaded 
traveller,  to  the  care  of  Tempon-tellon,  inllaming  and 
transporting  the  spirits  of  the  multitude  :  then  sud- 
denly, in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  Sambila-Tiong  was 
transformed  into  an  Antang,  and,  fiuttering  with  his 
long  red  wings  above  the  heads  of  the  Blians  and  the 
Olo  maga  lian,  reached  the  ojien  door.  EscajHiig  by 
it  he  soared  aloft  and  g)-rating  in  gi-eat  wide  circles 
above  the  kampong  for  some  seconds,  ho  then  be- 
took himself  to  the  solitary  shores  of  the  darunis  (in- 
land lakes)  in  the  mountains,  whence  subsequently 
his  numerous  descendants  spread  themselves  not 
only  over  that  large  island,  but  also  over  the  whole 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

"  On  this  fiction  is  founded  the  high  veneration  in 
which  the  Antang  stands  among  the  Dyaks,  wlio 
consult  him  in  all  important  undertakings,  and  never 
sot  out  on  a  journey  without  having  first  assured 
themselves  of  his  approbation,  which  he  makes 
known  to  his  votaries  by  his  signilicant  flight,  for 
which  of  com'se  marks  of  gratitude  are  sliowm  t(j 
him,  the  king  of  the  airy  regions,  by  royal  banquets. 
After  the  conclusions  of  those  entertainmeHts,  the 
travellers  set  out  with  gi'cat  composure,  and  totally 
careless  about  the  things  to  come,  relying  on  their 
jiatron,  who,  they  are  sure,  will  be  constantly  near 
them.  Every  one  sees  in  him  an  old  friend  and 
coimtryman,  who,  although  elevated  to  a  higher  rank, 
is  always  deeply  concerned  in  the  fate  of  liis  family, 
and  delights  in  their  friendship  and  confidence.  One 
point,  however,  is  not  altogether  in  accordiince  with 
their  notion  of  his  benevolence,  viz.,  his  fondness  for 
chickens,  which  is  so  gieat  that  he  .-dways  can-ies 
with  him  a  great  number  to  his  kala  tangiran  (a  lofty 
tree).  If  his  visits  are  too  frequent,  the  people, 
when  they  see  him  swooping  down  from  his  airy 
castle,  place  themselves  in  the  doors  of  their  houses, 
and  deafen  his  ears  with  shrill  cries  at  the  utmost 
phch  of  their  voices.  This  is  all  that  is  deemed  ne- 
cessary ;  to  receive  him  with  a  charge  of  small  shot 
is  a  thing  which  nobody  dreams  of,  probably  also 
from  his  being  considered  '  tago.'  Great  was  the 
surprise  of  the  peasants  when,  on  one  occasion,  the 
ivTiter  brought  one  of  their  Nabis  do^vn  from  his 
tangiran  with  a  little  small  shot,  just  when  he  was 
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occupied  preparing  liis  fare;  '  llau  matei  kea  iiil' 
(ha,  he  is  dead  indeed !)  tliey  exclaimed  aloud,  when 
\  little  Chinese  boy  dragged  him  out  of  the  long 
[jrass." 

ANTEDILUVIANS  (Ui;i,k;io.n  of).  Little  is 
known  of  the  minute  details  of  the  religions  of  the 
world  before  the  Flood ;  but  enough  has  been  re- 
vealed in  Sacred  Scripture  to  enable  us  to  form  not 
very  vague  or  inaccurate  notions  on  the  subject. 
The  Antediluvian  period  extended  through  1,050 
years,  following  the  Hebrew  computation,  and  yet, 
in  the  com'se  of  that  long  space  of  time,  tlie  want  of 
a  written  revelation  could  not  possibly  be  felt,  the 
life  of  men  being  so  protracted  that  Methuselah 
spent  243  years  with  Adam,  the  first  father  of  man- 
kind, and  GOO  years  with  Noah,  the  last  of  the  old 
world.  The  knowledge  of  the  creation,  therefore,  as 
well  as  of  the  fall  of  man  and  revelation  of  the  re- 
medy, was  easily  transmitted  throughout  the  gener- 
ations from  Adam  to  Noah.  The  Antechluvians,  how- 
ever, were  favom-ed  with  remai'kablo  manifestations 
of  the  Divinity.  God  appeared  at  that  early  period 
of  the  world's  history,  not  only  to  good,  but,  some- 
times at  least,  even  to  bad  men.  It  is  not  improba- 
ble tliat,  when  it  is  said.  Gen.  v.  22,  "Enoch walked 
with  God,"  he  may  have  enjoyed  extraordinary  re- 
velations from  Jehovah  himself.  The  institution  of 
the  Sabbath,  and  the  observance  of  sacrifice,  must 
have  gone  far  to  preserve  a  knowledge  of  the  true 
rehgion,  in  the  essential  featm-es  of  it,  as  embodied 
in  the  promise  given  to  our  first  parents  after  the 
fall.  Gen.  iii.  15,  "  Ajid  I  will  put  enmity  between 
thee  and  the  woman,  and  between  thy  seed  and  her 
seed ;  it  shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise 
his  heel."  The  peculiar  privileges,  however,  of  the 
Antediluvian  world  did  not  restrain  them  from  falling 
into  a  state  of  the  deepest  depravity  and  corruption. 
We  are  expressly  informed.  Gen.  vi.  11,  that  the  old 
world  was  corrupt  before  God,  and  by  corruption,  the 
Jewish  doctors  allege,  is  always  meant,  in  Scripture 
language,  impm-ity  or  idolatry.  Great  difference  of 
opinion  exists  on  the  point,  whether  the  Antedilu- 
vians can  be  charged  mth  idolatry.  Onkelos,  Mai- 
monides,  and  the  greater  number  of  the  Rabbinical 
writers,  interpret  the  words  relating  to  the  birth  of 
Enos  not  as  we  do,  "  Then  began  men  to  call  upon 
the  name  of  the  Lord ; "  but  "  then  there  was  profa- 
nation by  mvoking  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  or  as  they 
understand  it,  "That  the  most  glorious  name  of 
God  was  then  given  unto  creatures."  Sanchoniatho, 
one  of  the  earhest  of  profane  authors,  has  given  a 
|iarticular  account  of  the  sun  being  worshii)pcd  in 
the  second  generation  from  Adam,  and  pillars  or 
rude  stones  in  the  fifth,  and  statues  and  eminent  per- 
sons in  the  ninth.  To  such  speculations,  however, 
not  the  slightest  credit  is  to  be  attached.  It  is  suf- 
ficient for  our  present  purpose  to  refer  to  the  un- 
doubted fact,  that  the  human  family  had  degenerated 
to  such  an  extent  dmlng  the  period  which  elapsed  be- 
tween the  Creation  and  the  Deluge,  that  "  it  repented 


God  that  he  had  made  man  upon  the  earth."  Often, 
doubtless,  had  righteous  men  endeavoured  to  stem 
the  rapidly  advancing  torrent  of  impiety  and  wicked- 
ness. Enoch  predicted  the  final  destruction  of  the 
world  at  Clu-ist's  second  coming ;  and  Rochart  throws 
out  the  idea,  that  he  predicted  the  coming  deluge  by 
the  name  whi"h  he  gave  to  his  son  Methuselah, 
wliich  may  be  interpreted  paraphrastically,  "  when 
he  is  dead  a  deluge  of  waters  shall  ensue."  This  no- 
tion, if  well  founded,  was  remarkably  fulfilled,  as,  how- 
ever unlikely  to  happen  when  that  name  was  given, 
his  life  was  protracted  till  within  two  years  of  tht 
Deluge.  Noah  himself  was  a  preacher  of  righteous- 
ness for  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  before  that 
great  catastrophe  which  brought  ruin  and  desolation 
upon  a  sinful  world. 

The  three  writers  of  remote  antiquity  who  have 
professed  to  give  an  account  of  the  Antediluvian 
world,  are  Berosus,  who  wrote  the  history  of  the 
Chaldeans  ;  Sanchoniatho,  who  compiled  that  of  the 
rhocnicians ;  and  Manetho,  who  collected  the  anti- 
quities of  Egypt.  Berosus  professes  to  narrate 
shortly  the  liistoiy  of  ten  kings  wliich  reigned  in 
Chaldca  before  the  flood,  and  these  coiTcsponding 
with  the  number  which  Moses  mentions.  Alorus, 
the  fu'st,  is  supposed  to  be  Adam ;  and  Xisuthrus, 
the  last,  to  bo  Noah.  Sanchoniatho  speaks  with 
gi'cater  minuteness  concerning  this  obscure  period  of 
the  world's  history,  and  says,  that  upon  the  occasion 
of  gi-eat  di'oughts,  the  people  worshipped  the  sun, 
which  they  called  Beelsamen,  wliich  in  Micenician 
means  the  Lord  of  Heaven.  Manetho,  in  his  great 
anxiety  to  make  the  Egyptians  appear  far  more  an- 
cient than  any  other  nation,  gives  one  of  the  most 
absui-d  legends  that  has  ever  been  palmed  upon  the 
world.  He  asserts  that  there  were  in  Egypt  tliu-ty 
d}-nasties  of  gods,  consisting  of  113  generations,  and 
which  took  up  the  space  of  30,525  years ;  that  when 
this  period  had  expired,  there  reigned  eight  demi- 
gods in  the  space  of  217  yeai's;  that  after  them  suc- 
ceeded a  race  of  heroes  to  the  number  of  fifteen,  and 
their  reign  took  up  443  years.  All  this  he  alleges 
to  have  been  before  the  Hood.  The  account  which 
Manetho  here  gives  is  so  extravagant,  that  it  ap- 
peal's to  many  of  the  learned  to  be  notlung  better 
than  a  fiction.  Stackhouse,  in  his  History  of  the 
Bible,  tlu-ows  some  light  ujion  the  subject,  by  refer- 
ring to  the  fact  that  the  heavenly  luminaries  were 
the  earliest  gods  of  the  Egj-ptians,  and  by  an  interest- 
ing coincidence  which  seems  to  explain  the  wliole 
matter,  the  dui-ation  of  the  thirty  dynasties  of  gods, 
wliich  he  notes  as  30,525  years,  is  the  precise  extent 
of  what  the  Egyptians  allied  an  entire  mimdane  re- 
volution, that  is,  wlicn  the  several  heavenly  bodies 
come  round  to  the  same  point  from  which  all  their 
courses  began. 

Some  authors  liave  contended  that  the  rehgion  of 
the  Antediluvian  world  was  exclusively  natural, 
founded  on  the  deductions  of  human  reason.  No 
doubt  the  fundamental  principles  of  all  religion  liavc 
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been  implanted  by  God  in  the  human  U'enst,  and 
therefore  tlie  possession  of  tliis  inheritance  from  na- 
ture might  be  argued  as  belonging  to  the  post-dilu- 
vian equally  with  tlio  antediluvian  race.  But  be- 
sides the  elementary  principles  to  which  we  refer, 
mankind  before  the  tlood  had  evidently  a  positive 
religion  in'escribed  by  God,  and  which  gave  rise  to 
the  rehgious  observances  in  which  they  engaged. 
Thus  the  rite  of  sacrilice  was  derived  from  God 
by  a  particidar  revelation  given  to  our  (irst  pa- 
rents. That  tliere  was  some  divine  wai'ratit  and 
precept  for  tliis  institution,  appears  to  be  intunated 
by  the  author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  when 
he  says,  that  "  by  faith  Abel  offered  unto  God  a 
more  excellent  Baerilioe  than  Cain."  The  faith  of 
Abel  must  have  liad  an  object  on  wluch  it  rested, 
and  that  could  only  be  foimd  in  the  promise  of  God 
which  he  believed,  that  "  the  seed  of  the  woman 
shoidd  bruise  the  head  of  the  serpent,"  and  in  con- 
sequence of  tliis  beUef  he  offered  such  a  sacrilice  for 
his  sins  as  God  had  appointed  to  be  olVered,  until  the 
promised  seed  shoidd  come.  The  law  of  s.acriliccs 
then,  which  existed  in  the  antedihnian  world,  was 
partly  derived  fi'om  the  natural  operation  of  human 
reason,  and  partly  from  tlie  direct  and  positive  ap- 
pointment of  God  himself.  In  so  far  as  the  sacri- 
lice was  cucharistic,  or  an  expression  of  thanksgiv- 
ing to  God  for  mercies  received,  it  was  an  observance 
of  mere  natm-al  religion,  but  in  so  far  as  it  was  ex- 
piatoiy  and  expressive  of  the  principle,  that  "  with- 
out shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission  of  sins," 
it  was  certaudy  instituted  by  God,  and  the  practice 
founded  on  a  divine  command. 

That  private  devotion  was  observed  by  our  lirst 
parents,  and  those  of  their  descenthmts  who  feared 
God,  cannot  for  a  moment  be  doubted.  But  the  lirst 
institution  and  practice  of  pubhc  worship  is  gener- 
ally supposed  to  bo  found  in  the  expression  which  is 
used  in  reference  to  the  time  of  Enos,  that  then 
"  men  began  to  Kvll  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  or 
as  the  words  may  be  translated,  "  men  began  to  call 
themselves  by  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  or  to  assume 
the  denomination  of  "  the  sons  of  God,"  to  distin- 
guish themselves  from  the  profane  race  of  Cain.  It 
has  often  been  maintained  that  the  distinction  between 
clean  and  imclean  animals  was  recognized  among 
the  Antediluvians — a  supposition  wliich  has  been 
thought  to  be  warranted  by  the  accoimt  of  the  animals 
preserved  in  the  ark.  Moses,  however,  it  is  possible, 
in  penning  the  narrative,  may  have  «Titten  in  language 
drawn  from  his  owni  knowledge. of  the  distinction, 
without  intending  thereby  tc  convey  the  impression 
that  such  a  distinction  was  Known  previous  to  the 
deluge. 

Under  the  Antediluvian  dispensation,  the  Rabbis 
allege,  were  given  the  "  six  great  precepts  of  Adam," 
as  they  are  generally  called,  and  to  which  a  seventh 
was  added  by  Noah  in  regard  to  the  eating  of  blood. 
I'lie  six  precepts  arc  as  follows:  1.  Thou  shalt  have 
110  other  gods  but  the  Maker  only  of  heaven  and 


earth.  2.  Thou  shalt  rcnuniber  to  serve  the  trii^ 
God,  the  Lord  of  the  world,  by  sanctifsTng  his  nami 
in  the  midst  of  thee.  3.  Thou  shalt  not  shed  the 
blood  of  man  created  after  the  image  of  God.  4. 
Thou  shalt  not  delile  thy  body,  that  thou  mayest  be 
fruitful  and  multiply,  and  ^^^th  a  blessing  replenish 
the  Ciuth.  5.  Thou  shtilt  be  conlent  with  that  which 
is  thine,  and  what  thou  wouldst  not  have  done  lo 
thyself,  that  thou  shalt  not  do  to  another.  6.  Thou 
shalt  do  right  judgment  to  every  one  without  rcsjiect 
to  persons. 

The  existence  of  prophets  among  the  Antedilu- 
vians is  evident  from  the  prophecy  of  Enoch,  which 
Jude  records  ui  bis  epistle.  An  entii'e  book,  enti- 
tled '  The  Prophecies  of  Enoch,'  lias  been  received 
uito  the  sacred  canon  by  the  Abyssinian  church, 
which  is  evidently  a  spmious  work,  but  founded  as 
to  its  historical  tenor  on  the  Mos.aic  history  of  the 
Antedibnians.  Specimens  of  the  book  were  brought 
from  Abyssinia  by  Mr.  Bruce,  and  he  himself  pro- 
nounces it  a  Gnostic  work,  containing  the  age  of  the 
Eminis,  Anakims,  and  Egregorcs,  who  were  giants, 
and  descended  from  the  sons  of  God,  when  they  fed 
in  love  with  the  daughters  of  men.  The  Eastern  peo- 
ple have  preserved  several  traditions  of  no  gi'cat  pro- 
babiUty  in  reference  to  Enoch.  They  believe  that  he 
received  from  God  the  gift  of  wisdom  and  knowledge 
in  an  emuient  degi-ee,  and  that  God  sent  him  tlinly 
volumes  from  heaven  tilled  with  all  the  secrets  of 
the  most  mysterious  science.  Absurd  though  such 
traditions  are,  it  is  beyond  all  doubt  that  Enoch  be- 
lieved in  the  promised  Messiah,  and  not  only  re- 
joiced in  the  prospect  of  his  first  coming  to  save  the 
world,  but  looked  forwiu'd  with  solemn  anticipation 
to  his  second  coming  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead. 

ANTELUCAN  SERVICE  (Lat.  ante  liiccm,  be- 
fore day-break).  In  consequence  of  the  severe  per- 
secutions to  which  the  eai'ly  Christian  church  was 
exposed,  it  came  to  be  necessary,  instead  of  meeting 
publicly  on  the  Lord's  day,  to  hold  their  assembbes 
secretly  for  divine  worship,  meeting  early  in  the 
morning,  before  day,  to  avoid  the  ever  watchful  eyes 
of  their  enemies.  Blinj',  in  his  well-knowii  letter  to 
Trajan,  describes  the  Christians  as  meeting  together 
on  a  certain  day  before  it  was  light,  and  singing  a 
hymn  to  CMst  as  to  their  God.  But  though  these 
antelucan  meetuigs  arose  out  of  necessity  at  tirst, 
the  chiu'ch  in  after  ages  thought  fit  to  continue 
them.  Clirj'sostom  accordingly  commends  the  wddows 
and  virgins  for  frequenting  the  chiu'ch  night  and 
d;iy,  and  singing  psalms  in  their  assemblies.  Ik- 
says  ako,  that  men  ought  to  come  to  the  sanctuary 
in  the  night,  and  pom'  out  their  prayers  there.  In 
another  place,  speaking  of  the  city  of  Antioch,  he 
says,  "  Go  mto  the  church,  and  there  sec  the  excel- 
lency of  the  city.  Go  into  the  church,  and  see  the 
poor  continuing  there  from  miihiight  to  tlie  morning 
light."  The  fullest  and  most  interesting  description 
of  this  service  as  it  was  observed  in  the  early  church, 
is  that  which  is  given  by  Basil.     It  is  as  follows: 
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"The  c;istoms  wliich  now  prevail  among  us  are 
;ousonant  and  agreeable  to  all  the  churches  of  God. 
For  with  us  the  people  rising  early,  whUe  it  is  night, 
come  to  the  house  of  prayer,  and  there,  witli  much 
labour  and  affliction,  and  contrition  and  tears,  make 
confession  of  their  sins  to  God.  AVhen  this  is  done, 
they  rise  from  prayer,  and  dispose  themselves  to 
psalmody :  sometimes  dividing  themselves  into  two 
parts,  they  answer  one  another  in  singing,  or  sing 
alternately ;  after  this  again  they  permit  one  alone 
to  begin  the  psalm,  and  the  rest  join  in  the  close  of 
every  verse.  And  thus  with  tliis  variety  of  psalmo- 
dy they  cany  on  through  the  night,  praying  in  the 
Intervals,  or  intenningling  prayers  with  their  psahns. 
At  last  when  the  day  begins  to  break  forth,  they  all 
in  common,  as  with  one  mouth  and  one  heart,  offer 
up  to  God  tlie  psalm  of  confession,  every  one  mak- 
ing the  words  of  this  psalm  to  be  the  expression  of 
his  repentance."  This  last  psalm,  which  is  here  de- 
scribed as  "  the  psalm  of  confession,"  is  the  fifty- 
first  Psalm,  wliich  is  usually  spoken  of  by  the  an- 
cients under  this  name. 

Basil,  in  the  passage  we  have  now  quoted,  makes 
no  mention  of  the  precise  number  of  psalms  sung  in 
the  Antelucan  service.  This  seems  to  have  ditiered 
in  different  churches  ;  sometimes  reaching  the  num- 
ber of  eighteen  and  twenty.  In  the  Egj'ptian 
churches,  some  were  in  favoiu-  of  singing  fifty  and 
even  sixty  psalms  at  one  service,  but  upon  mature 
consideration  of  the  matter,  the  number  fixed  was 
twelve  both  for  tlieir  morning  and  evening  service, 
interposing  a  prayer  between  each  psalm,  and  adding 
two  lessons,  one  out  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the 
other  out  of  the  New;  which  was  their  custom  every 
day  except  Saturday  and  Sunday,  when  they  re- 
peated them  both  out  of  the  New  Testament,  the 
one  out  of  Paul's  epistles,  or  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, the  other  out  of  the  Gospels.  The  manner  of 
singing  in  the  Egyptian  churches  was  also  peculiar. 
Never  more  than  four  persons  were  allowed  to  re- 
peat the  twelve  psalms  in  one  assembly,  and  that  by 
turns,  every  one  singing  three  in  order  after  one  an- 
other. If  there  were  only  three,  then  each  sung 
foM  psalms ;  if  there  were  no  more  than  two,  each 
sung  six  psalms. 

The  Antelucan  service  in  the  primitive  churches, 
tliough  it  took  place  at  a  very  early  hour  in  the 
morning,  was  frequented  not  by  the  clergy  and 
monks  only,  but  by  the  people  also.  This  is  plainly 
stated  in  the  account  already  quoted  from  Basil,  and 
Sidonius  mentions  that  Thcodoric,  king  of  the  Goths, 
was  a  constant  attendant  on  their  ser\'ices.  At 
first  they  were  lield  only  during  the  night  preceding 
the  Lord's  day,  but  afterwards  their  observance  ex- 
tended to  all  the  other  days  of  the  week,  and  the 
service,  instead  of  being  protracted  thi-ough  several 
hours,  was  brought  within  a  very  limited  compass, 
10  as  neither  to  exhaust  the  strength  of  the  worship- 
pers, nor  to  interfere  with  their  ordinaiy  worldly 
u  vocations. 


ANTEROS,  a  Pagan  deity,  the  son  of  Mars  and 
Venus.  The  Athenians  erected  an  altar  and  a  sta- 
tue to  this  god,  who  is  generally  taken  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  mutual  and  reciprocal  love.  Originally, 
however,  Anteros  was  opposed  to  Eros,  and  contend- 
ing against  him ;  or  rather  he  is  an  avenging  deity, 
punishing  those  who  do  not  return  the  love  of  others. 

ANTEVORTA,  one  of  the  Camence,  or  prophetic 
nymphs,  belonging  to  the  religion  of  ancient  Italy. 
This  is  sometimes  taken  for  one  of  the  attributes  of 
the  Roman  goddess  Carmenta,  indicating  her  know- 
ledge of  what  was  to  come,  just  as  Postvorta  implied 
her  knowledge  of  what  was  past. 

ANTHEIA  (Gr.  anthon,  a  flower),  a  siuuame  of 
Hera,  as  the  friend  of  flowers,  under  which  name  slie 
was  worshipped  at  Argos.  The  same  word  was  em- 
ployed at  Gnossus  as  a  suiTiame  of  Aphrodite. 

ANTHELII  (Gr.  A»ti  HeUos,  opposite  to  the 
sun),  certain  gods  of  antiquity,  whose  images  stood 
before  the  doors  of  houses,  and  were  exposed  to  the 
sun. 

ANTHEM,  a  hymn,  sung  in  parts  alternately. 
Anciently  all  psalms  and  hymns  simg  in  this  man- 
ner were  termed  anthems,  but  the  word  is  now  used 
in  a  restricted  sense,  being  applied  to  passages  of 
Scripture  set  to  music  adapted  to  particular  occa- 
sions. The  Anthem  was  first  introduced  in  the  re- 
formed service  of  the  Cluu-ch  of  England  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  it  is  now  appointed 
by  the  rubric  in  the  daily  service  in  the  Prayer  Book, 
after  the  third  collect  botli  at  mommg  and  evening 
prayer.  Socrates,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  re- 
presents Ignatius  as  the  originator  of  anthems  among 
the  Greeks,  and  Ambrose  among  the  Latins. 

ANTHE3PH0RIA,  a  festival  celebrated  in  Sicily 
in  ancient  times,  in  honour  of  the  heathen  goddess 
Proserpine.  The  name  is  derived  from  two  Greek 
words,  anthos  a  flower,  and  phero  to  carry  away,  be- 
cause Proserpine  was  carried  off  by  Phito  while 
gathering  flowers.  The  festival  was  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  return  of  Pereephone  to  her  mother 
in  the  beginning  of  spring,  and  therefore  it  was  a 
flower  festival,  celebrated  by  gathering  flowers,  and 
turning  them  into  garlands.  Festivals  of  the  same 
kind  were  held  ui  honour  of  other  deities,  particu- 
larly Hera,  on  which  occasion  maidens  walked  in 
procession  carrvang  baskets  filled  with  flowers,  whilst 
a  tune  called  Hierakion  was  played  on  the  flute. 

ANTHESTERIA,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Athens 
in  honour  of  Dionysus  or  Bacchus,  on  the  11th,  12th, 
and  13th  day  of  the  montli  Anthesterion,  correspond- 
ing to  the  end  of  our  November  and  beginning  of 
December.  It  was  a  season  of  great  rejoicing,  and 
games  of  various  kinds  were  carried  on  during  the 
three  days  of  the  festival.  On  the  first  day,  the 
baiTcls  were  tapped,  and  the  wine  of  the  previous 
year  was  tasted.  On  the  second  day,  each  man 
drank  out  of  his  own  cup  or  vessel  as  nuich  as  he 
pleased,  and  indulged  in  all  kinds  of  amuscnicnt. 
On  the  third  day,  pots  with  flowers  and  seeds  were 
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offered  to  Dionysus  and  Ilermcs.  The  mysteries 
connected  with  tliis  festival  were  lield  by  tlie  women 
alone  at  night,  in  a  temple  wliicli  was  shut  all  the 
year  round,  except  on  tliis  occasion.  The  cere- 
monies were  conducted  by  fourteen  priestesses.  The 
wife  of  the  second  archon  offered  a  mysterious  sacri- 
fice for  the  welfare  of  the  city  ;  and  a  secret  solem- 
nity took  place,  diu-ing  which  she  was  betrothed  to 
the  god.  Tlie  animal  oti'crcd  in  sacrifice  was  a  sow, 
and  the  initiated,  who  had  been  admitted  only  after 
great  preparations  by  piu'irtcation,  were  clothed  in 
skins  of  fawnis,  and  crowned  with  myrtle  garlands. 

ANTHEUS,  or  Antiiius  (Gr.  antlios,  a  flower),  a 
surname  of  Dionvsus  at  Athens. 

ANTIIOLOG"iON,  a  book  containing  the  cliief 
offices  of  the  Greek  chiu-ch.  It  contains  the  offices, 
diWded  into  twelve  months,  whicli  are  siuig  on  the 
festivals  of  our  Savioiu-,  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  oilier 
remarkable  saints. 

ANTHONY'S  DAY  (St.),  a  festival  of  the  Rom- 
ish church,  celebrated  on  the  17t!i  Januaiy.  The 
liomish  Breviary  in  the  lesson  for  that  day,  gives 
tlie  following  account  of  the  saint :  "  Anthony  the 
Eg}-ptiau  wM,s  bom  of  noble  and  Christian  parents, 
of  whom,  when  young,  he  was  deprived.  Wlien  en- 
tering the  cluu'cli,  he  heard  the  gospel, '  If  you  would 
be  perfect,  go  and  sell  all  tliat  you  have,  and  give  to 
the  poor.'  As  if  these  words  had  been  addressed  to  him, 
lie  felt  that  he  must  be  obedient  to  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
Clu-ist ;  therefore,  selhngall  his  goods,  he  distributed 
his  money  to  the  poor.  Being  thus  deUvered  from 
all  entanglements,  he  resolved  to  cultivate  a  kind  of 
celestial  life  on  earth.  To  attain  tliis,  we  are  tuld, 
among  other  means,  that  he  lay  on  the  gi'omid  when 
necessary  sleep  called  him  to  rest.  He  so  ciJtivatcd 
fasting,  that  he  used  only  salt  to  his  bread,  and 
quenched  his  tliirst  with  water ;  neither  did  he  re- 
fresh himself  with  meat  or  drink  before  sunset. 
Often,  also,  he  abstained  two  days  from  food,  and 
very  often  passed  the  night  m  prayer.  Not  content 
with  this,  he  betook  himself  to  the  most  desolate 
solitude  of  Egj-pt,  where,  daily  advancing  in  Clu'is- 
tian  perfection,  he  despised  tlie  demons,  who  were 
the  more  eager  in  attacking  liim,  the  stronger  he  was 
to  resist.  He  reproached  them  with  imbecihty;  and 
often  stiiTed  up  his  disciples  to  iiglit  against  the 
denl,  teaching  them  by  what  anns  he  might  be  con- 
quered. '  Beheve  me,  brethren,'  he  said,  '  Satan 
di'eads  the  watcliuigs,  prayers,  fasts,  voluntary  po- 
verty, piety,  and  humility,  but  especially  the  glowing 
love  of  Cluist ;  paralyzed,  he  flies  before  the  sign  of 
the  most  holy  cross.'  So  foiinidable  was  he  to  the 
demons,  that  many  agitated  by  them,  calling  on  tlie 
uame  of  Anthony,  were  delivered ;  and  so  gi'cat  was 
his  sanctity,  that  Constantine  the  Great,  and  his  son.s, 
by  letters  requested  liis  prayers.  After  reaching  his 
105th  year,  when  ho  had  innumerable  imitators  of 
his  own  institute,  having  called  together  the  monks, 
and  instructed  them  in  the  perfect  rule  of  the  Chris- 
tian life,  he  departed  to  heaven,  illustiious  by  sanc- 


tity and  miracles,  on  tlie  IGth  of  the  kalends  ot 
Februai-y." 

St.  Antliony  is  generally  considered  as  having  beer, 
the  first  wlio  embraced  the  Ut'e  of  a  monk  among  the 
early  Christians,  lie  was  bom  in  KgJ'pt  about  tlie 
middle  of  the  third  century.  While  yet  a  young 
man,  though  possessed  of  a  considerable  fortune,  he 
distributed  the  wliole  among  his  neighboui-s  and  the 
poor,  and  retired  to  a  place  of  deep  seclusion,  re- 
solved to  lead  the  hfe  of  a  hei-mit.  In  A.  D.  285,  he 
took  up  his  residence  in  a  decayed  castle  among  tlie 
momitains  of  eastern  Kgypt,  where  he  spent  twenty 
yeai's  in  soUtude.  He  tlius  acquired  tlie  reputation 
of  gi-eat  sanctity.  At  length,  yielding  to  the  earnest 
solicitations  of  his  friends,  he  retm-ncd  to  the  world 
in  .K.  D.  305,  attracting  crowds  of  eager  admirers  by 
his  preaching  and  miraculous  cures.  By  the  glowing 
representations  which  he  made  of  the  pleasures  and 
advantages  of  a  life  spent  away  from  the  snares  and 
temptations  of  the  world,  he  jirevailed  upon  large 
numbers  to  embrace  a  monastic  life.  Tor  the  accom- 
modation of  his  disciples,  aceorihngly,  he  established 
two  monasteries,  one  in  the  mountainous  district  o( 
eastem  Egv-pt,  and  another  near  the  town  of  Arsinoe. 
Naturally  enthusiastic  and  ardent,  Anthony  was  de- 
sirous of  adding  to  the  reputation  which  he  had 
ab'eady  acquired  as  a  monk,  tlie  additional  reputation 
of  a  martyr.  When  persecution  broke  out,  therefore, 
against  the  Christians,  A.  D.  311,  in  the  reign  of  tlie 
emperor  Maximian,  he  anxiously  repaired  to  Alexan- 
dria, courting  the  opposition  of  govemnient,  but 
without  avail.  He  returned  to  his  former  seclusion, 
iuid  so  high  did  his  fame  rise  as  a  monk,  that  the 
emperor  Constantine  invited  him  to  Constantinople. 
This  invitation  he  respectfully  declined.  This 
celebrated  monk  lived  to  a  very  great  age,  and  at 
length,  in  the  depth  of  his  solitude,  he  died  on  the 
17th  January,  A.  D.  350. 

Anthony  is  regarded  in  the  lionian  Catholic  church 
as  the  patron  saint  of  horses.  To  account  fur  his 
obtaining  this  distinction,  a  tradition  exists,  that  a 
certain  king  of  Egypt,  when  persecuting  the  Chris- 
tians, was  exhorted  by  this  saint  to  permit  God's 
people  to  live  in  peace.  The  king  tore  the  letter  in 
pieces,  and  resolved  to  make  Anthony  his  next  vic- 
tim. Five  days  after  when  riding  out,  the  king's 
horse,  wluch  had  been  up  to  that  time  remarkably 
tame,  threw  liim  to  the  groiuid,  and  then  tuiTiing 
round,  bit  and  tore  his  thigh  so  severely  that  he 
died  in  three  days.  From  this,  or  some  other 
equally  credible  legend,  Anthony  has  been  made 
the  patron  saint  of  horses,  and  in  his  honour 
the  practice  is  observed  at  Kome  of  blessing  the 
horses  on  St.  Anthony's  day.  The  scene  is  a  most 
extraordinary  one.  On  that  day  the  inhabitants  of 
Eome  and  its  vicinity  deck  their  horses,  mules,  asses, 
and  dogs  with  ribands,  and  send  them  to  the  church 
of  St.  Anthony,  which  is  situated  near  the  church  of 
Santa  Mai-ia  Maggiore.  A  priest  is  stationed  at  the 
chinch -door,  dressed  in  full  canonicals,  with  a  large 
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spriukling-brusli  in  his  liand,  and,  as  each  animaJ  is 
presented  to  him,  he  takes  off  his  skidl-cap,  mutters 
a  few  words  in  Latin,  intimating  that  through  the 
merits  of  the  blessed  St.  Anthony,  the  animals  are  to 
be  preserved  for  the  coming  year  from  sickness  and 
death,  famine  and  danger ;  then  he  dips  his  brush  in 
a  huge  bucket  of  holy  water  that  stands  by  him,  and 
sprinkles  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  priest  receives  a 
small  fee  for  sprinkhng  each  animal.  "  Sometimes 
the  visitor  at  Rome,"  says  Mr.  Dowling,  in  his  '  His- 
tory of  Komanism,'  "  will  see  a  splendid  equipage 
drive  up,  attended  by  outriders  in  elegant  livery,  to 
have  the  horses  thus  spi-inkled  with  holy  water,  all 
the  people  remaining  uncovered  till  the  absurd  and 
disgusting  ceremony  is  over.  On  one  occasion,  a 
traveller  observed  a  counti-jTnan  whose  beast,  having 
received  the  holy  water,  set  off  from  the  chui-ch-door 
at  a  gallop,  but  had  scarcely  gone  a  hundi-ed  yards, 
before  the  ungainly  animal  tumbled  down  with  him, 
and  over  its  head  he  rolled  into  the  dust.  He  soon, 
however,  arose,  and  so  did  the  horse,  without  either 
seeming  to  have  sustained  much  injuiy.  The  priest 
looked  on,  and,  though  liis  blessing  had  failed,  he 
was  not  out  of  countenance  ;  while  some  of  the  by- 
standers said,  that  but  for  it,  the  horse  and  his  rider 
might  have  broken  their  necks." 

Tills  custom  is  continued  yearly  at  Rome  on  St. 
.\jithony's  day.  Dr.  Middlcton,  in  the  preface  to 
his  Letter  from  Rome,  gives  the  followuig  story  from 
.Jerome,  as  the  most  probable  origin  of  the  practice 
of  blessing  the  horses.  "  A  citizen  of  Gaza,  a  Chris- 
tian, who  kept  a  stable  of  running  horses  for  the 
Cu-cassian  games,  was  always  beaten  by  liis  antago- 
nist, an  idolater,  the  master  of  the  rival  stable  ;  for 
the  idolater,  by  the  help  of  certain  charais  and  dia- 
Ijolical  imprecations,  constantly  damped  the  spirits 
of  the  Christian's  horses,  and  added  courage  to  his 
own.  The  Christian,  therefore,  in  despair  apphed 
liimself  to  St.  HUarian,  and  implored  his  assistance  ; 
Out  the  saint  was  imwilUng  to  enter  into  an  affair  so 
frivolous  and  profane,  till  the  Christian  urged  it  as  a 
necessaiy  defence  against  these  adversaries  of  God 
whose  insults  were  levelled  not  so  much  at  liim  as  at 
the  church  of  Clmst;  and  his  entreaties  being 
seconded  by  the  monks  who  were  present,  the  saint 
ordered  his  earthen  jug,  out  of  which  he  used  to 
drink,  to  be  tilled  with  water  and  dcHvcrcd  to  the 
man,  who  presently  sprinkled  his  .stable,  liis  horses, 
his  cli;moteers,  liis  chariot,  and  the  very  boundaries 
of  the  course  with  it.  Upon  this  the  whole  city  was 
in  wondrous  expectation.  The  idolaters  derided  what 
the  Christian  was  doing,  wliile  the  Clu-istians  took 
courage,  and  assured  themselves  of  victory  ;  till,  the 
signal  being  given  tor  the  race,  the  Christian's  horses 
seemed  to  tly,  while  the  idolater's  were  laboiu'uig 
behind,  and  left  qiute  out  of  sight  ;  so  that  the 
;)agans  themselves  were  obhged  to  cry  out  that  their 
.;od  Mamas  was  conquei'ed  at  last  by  Clu-ist." 

The   ceremony   of  blessing  the   animals   is    not 


limited  to  the  17th  of  January,  but  continues  for 
eight  days,  accompanied  with  a  special  ser\'ice  iq 
honour  of  the  saint.  Mr.  Thomson  of  Banchory,  who 
witnessed  the  ceremony,  mentions  having  seen  the 
Pope's  cavahy  ride  in  a  body  to  the  church,  and  re- 
ceive the  blessing  upon  their  horses.  As  the  owner 
of  an  animal  which  has  been  blessed  leaves  the  pre- 
sence of  the  otHciating  priest,  he  is  presented  with  a 
picture  of  St.  Anthony,  and  a  small  copper  cross. 

ANTHONY  (Monks  of  St.).  In  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries,  a  fearful  disease  raged  tlu-ough- 
out  several  parts  of  Europe,  which  was  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Sacred  or  St.  Anthony's  Fire.  This 
disorder  was  accom.panied  with  the  most  painful  suf- 
ferings, and,  besides  cutting  off  gi-eat  multitudes,  left 
many  to  wear  out  the  remainder  of  their  days  with 
bodies  helpless  by  distortion  or  incm'able  lameness 
As  medical  assistance  was,  to  a  gi'eat  extent,  imsuc- 
cepsful,  recourse  was  had  by  some  superstitious  per- 
sons in  the  province  of  Vienne  in  France,  to  the 
rehcs  of  St.  Anthony  the  Egyptian,  which,  having 
been  brought  from  Constantinople,  were  imagined  to 
prove  an  infallible  ciu-e.  Among  others  who  attri- 
buted their  recovery  to  the  mediation  of  St.  Anthony, 
was  one  Gaston,  descended  from  a  family  of  the 
French  nobility,  who,  in  gratitude  for  his  own  and 
his  son's  restoration  to  health,  founded,  A.  d.  lOHo, 
the  order  of  St.  Anthony,  a  monastic  institution,  the 
express  object  of  wluch  was  to  provide  nurses  fur 
l)ersons  sick  of  that  painfid  ihsorder  which  had  com- 
mitted such  extensive  ravages  tlu'oughout  Europe. 
The  piincipal  seat  of  this  order  was  at  La  Motte, 
where  the  general  of  the  order  was  resident.  The 
monks  followed  the  so-called  rule  of  Augustine,  and 
then-  di'css  consisted  of  a  cassock,  a  patience,  a  plait- 
ed cloak,  and  a  black  hood.  They  have  a  peculiar 
mai-k,  of  a  blue  colour,  on  the  left  side  of  their 
clothes. 

No  sooner  was  the  order  of  St.  Anthony  formed, 
having  an  object  in  view  so  benevolent,  and,  in  the 
circumstances,  called  for,  than  societies  of  a  sinulai- 
kmd,  connected  with  the  order,  sprung  up  in  all 
directions.  These,  mider  the  management  of  a  su- 
perior, spent  their  time  in  taking  care  of  the  sick  in 
hospitals.  The  ecclesiastics  in  such  societies  attend- 
ed to  the  rehgious  wants  of  patients ;  preached  to 
them,  gave  them  the  benefit  of  their  pastoral  care, 
iuid  administered  to  them  the  sacraments.  The  lay- 
men imdertook  to  provide  for  their  bodily  rehef  and 
comfort,  and  also  to  arr;xnge  for  the  decent  biu-ial  of 
the  dead,  accorchng  to  the  usual  fonns.  Female 
societies  lia\ing  the  same  olyect  were  also  formed. 
Such  mstitutions  could  not  fail,  at  their  first  com- 
mencement, to  be  attended  with  much  advantage. 
They  origmated  in  a  spirit  of  charity,  and  as  long  as 
tliey  limited  their  operations  to  the  benevolent  pur- 
pose for  which  they  had  been  formed,  they  were 
liroductive  of  no  small  benefit.  But  after  a  time  so- 
cieties of  tills  kuid  began  to  be  abused,  and  in  the 
thuteenth  century  we  tind  Jacob  of  Vitry,  who  had 
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described  the  employment  of  these  monks  as  "  a  holy 
mart^Tdom,"  complaiiiiiij;  that  many  wlio  pretended 
to  devote  their  lives  to  this  niirBing  of  the  sick,  only 
used  it  as  a  cover  under  which  to  exact,  by  vai'ious 
and  deceptive  tricks,  from  the  abused  sympathies  of 
Clu'istians,  lai'ge  sums  of  money,  of  wliich  but  a  trif- 
ling portion  was  expended  on  the  objects  for  which  it 
haa  been  bestowed.  Pope  Innocent  II.  passed  an 
ordinance  against  such  fraudulent  collectors  of  alms 
for  spitals.  Much  did  these  monks  abuse  the  name 
of  their  patron  saint,  seUing  pictures  of  St.  Aiithony 
to  the  peasantry,  and  persuading  them  that  the  mere 
possession  of  such  a  picture  in  their  liouscs  would 
save  them  from  the  plague.  Some  cardiiLols  and 
prelates  endeavoured  to  persuade  I'ope  Paul  III.  to 
abolish  the  begging  friars  of  St.  Anthony,  whom  tlicy 
described  as  deceivuig  the  simple  rustics,  aiid  rob- 
bing them  of  their  money.  His  Holiness,  however, 
refused  to  interfere,  and  the  monks  of  St.  Anthony 
have  been  allowed  to  prosecute  their  mendicant 
calling. 

ANTHONY  (Nuns  of  St.).  The  high  reputation 
which  Authony  had  obtained  m  Egj-jit  for  sanctity, 
led  to  the  formation  in  that  countiy  of  a  monastic 
society  for  females  of  the  order  of  St.  Antliony,  so 
early  as  A.  D.  318,  under  the  dii-ection  of  an  abbess 
named  Synclctica ;  and  aho  to  another  of  the  same 
order  in  Jerusalem,  in  A.  i).  325,  imdcr  the  abbess 
Mary.  Another  society  of  the  same  order  was  insti- 
tuted ill  Ethiopia,  A.  D.  1.325,  under  mother  Imata. 
The  nuns  of  this  order  wore  on  their  heads  a  kind  of 
turban  made  of  striped  calico,  and  on  their  shoul- 
ders a  small  cloak  of  yellow  skuis  of  goats.  The 
rest  of  their  dress  was  citlier  ycUow  or  white.  They 
obtained  their  livelihood  by  exacting  a  small  pay- 
ment in  retiUTi  for  their  prayere,  and  they  devoted 
much  of  their  time  to  the  care  of  the  poor. 

ANTHONY  (St.)  OF  PADUA'S  DAY,  a  festi- 
val in  the  Koniish  Cluu-ch,held  on  the  13th  of  June, 
in  honour  of  St.  Anthony,  who  is  famed  for  liis  ser- 
mons and  miracles.  It  is  related  of  him,  tliat  when 
the  heretics  refused  to  listen  to  liis  preacliing,  he  be- 
took himself  to  the  shore  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and 
there  he  summoned  the  fishes,  in  the  name  of  God, 
to  hsten  to  liis  holy  word.  The  fishes  immediately 
obeyed  the  call,  and  swimming  in  large  shoals  to 
hear  the  sauit,  arranged  themselves  into  a  most 
orderly  and  attentive  congregation.  Anthony,  struck 
with  the  miracle  wrought  upon  the  fishes,  addressed 
them  in  a  regular  and  lengthened  discom-se.  At  the 
close  of  his  eloquent  sermon,  the  fishes  bowed  their 
heads  in  token  of  their  humility  and  devotion,  and 
moved  then-  bodies  up  and  down  in  evident  ajiproval 
of  the  discourse  of  St.  Anthony.  The  legend  adds, 
that  after  ni.iny  heretics  who  were  present  at  the 
miracle  had  been  converted  by  it,  the  saint  gave  his 
benediction  to  the  fu'-.h  and  dismissed  them.  He  is 
recognized  juul  held  in  gi-eat  honour  as  tlie  patron 
saint  of  Padua.  "He  is  there  known,"  says  Dr. 
WyUe  in  his  '  I'ilgrimage  from  the  Alps  to  the  Tiber,' 


"  as  II  santo,  the  saint,  and  has  a  gorgeous  temple 
erected  ui  bis  honour,  crownud  witli  not  less  tlian 
eight  cupolas,  and  illuminated  day  and  night  by  gol- 
den lamps  and  silver  candlesticks,  which  bum  con- 
tinually before  liis  shrine."  The  same  author  informs 
us  that  the  tablets  and  bas-reliefs  of  the  clim'ch  are 
inscribed  with  tlie  miracles  and  great  deeds  of  the 
saint.  The  tongue  of  St.  Anthony  was  found,  it  is 
said,  thirty-two  years  after  his  death,  ui  a  quite  fresh 
state,  and  is  preserved  still  in  a  most  costly  case,  in 
his  ehiu'ch  at  Padua.  An  unbeliever  said  one  day, 
"  If  this  glass  docs  not  break  on  dashing  it  against 
that  stone,  I  will  believe  in  St.  Anthony."  Ho 
dashed  it  down  and  it  did  not  break  !  The  miracle 
was  so  obvious,  that  he  immediately  believed.  Such 
are  the  absurd  and  foolish  legends  with  which  tlio 
hfe  of  tliis  saint  is  filled,  as  given  by  Butler  in  iiia 
'  Lives  of  the  Saints.' 

ANTHlIOPOLATliiE  (Gr.  unihrqmn,  htreuo,  to 
worship  man),  an  odious  name  given  to  orthodox 
Christians  by  tlie  ApoUinarians,  because  they  main- 
tained that  Christ  was  a  perfect  man,  jmd.hjid  a  rea- 
sonable soul,  and  a  true  body  of  the  same  nature 
with  other  men  ;  all  which  was  denied  by  the  Ai"ol- 
LINARIANS  (which  see).  Gregory  Naziauzen  takes 
notice  of  this  abuse,  and  sharply  replies  to  it ;  tell- 
ing the  ApoUinarians  that  they  themselves  much 
more  deserved  tlie  name  of  flesh-worshippers ;  foi 
if  Christ  had  no  human  soul,  as  they  alleged,  they 
must  necessarily  be  viewed  as  worshipping  his  flesh 
only. 

ANTHIIOPOMORPIHTES  (Gr.  unthropos,  man, 
moi'phe,  shape),  a  class  of  men  who  have  appeareil  at 
various  periods  in  the  history  of  the  Christian 
Church,  and  whose  error  lies  in  supposing  that  the 
Divine  Being,  instead  of  being  purely  spiritual  and 
incorporeal,  is  possessed  of  a  human  body,  though 
perhaps  more  spiritualized  and  ethereal  in  its  na- 
ture. Such  an  idea  haunts  the  minds  of  multi- 
tudes in  every  age,  arising  from  the  extent  to  which, 
as  possessed  of  material  bodies,  we  are  necessarily 
under  the  influence  of  our  outward  senses.  In  pe- 
rusing the  Sacred  Scriptures,  we  cannot  fail  to  be 
struck  with  the  unifonnity  with  which  the  subjec- 
tion of  our  minds  to  the  influence  of  matter  is  kept 
in  view.  If  they  speak  to  us  of  the  Divine  Being, 
they  represent  him  as  possessed  of  those  attributes 
and  qualities  which  we  om'sclves  comprehend  as  be- 
ing, in  some  degi'ee,  allied  to  the  characteristics  of 
our  own  natm-e.  Not  that  God  hears,  and  sees,  and 
handles  as  men  do ;  but  to  describe  the  Supreme 
Being,  it  is  necessary  to  use  such  language  as  shall 
convey  to  us  ideas,  as  nearly  as  possible  corre- 
spondent to  the  reality.  The  language  expressive 
of  such  conceptions  can  at  least  be  no  other  than 
analogical,  just  as  we  ourselves,  in  treating  of  phe- 
nomena purely  mental,  are  nevertlieless  compelled 
to  clothe  our  thoughts  in  expressions  which,  in  theii 
primary  sense,  refer  to  material  objects  alone.  The 
transition   from   the   primary  to    the    metaplioricaJ 
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meaning  of  words,  is,  in  most  cases,  simple  and  easy, 
and  we  are  in  little  or  no  danger,  in  ordinary  cases, 
of  confoundinfj  the  one  with  the  other.  In  regard 
to  matters  spiritual  and  divine,  however,  the  tran- 
sition is  accompanied  with  no  small  difficulty,  and 
we  run  considerable  hazard  of  resting  contented 
with  notions  which  are  almost  wholly  material.  Hence 
Antliropomorphism,  or  the  error  of  attributing  to  the 
Divine  Being  the  materialism  of  our  own  fi-ame- 
work,  belongs  not  to  any  particular  sect,  but  rather 
to  a  vicious  habit  of  mhid  which  requires  to  be  cor- 
rected. The  first  who  appears  to  have  openly  and 
avowedly  taught  the  doctrine  that  God  is  possessed  of 
a  human  body  after  the  image  of  which  man  has  been 
created,  was  Aud^eus  in  the  fourth  century.  This 
was  only  one  out  of  a  number  of  eiToneous  tenets 
held  by  the  sect  of  which  ho  was  the  origin  and 
head.    See  Aud^ans. 

In  the  tenth  century,  this  materialistic  view  of  the 
Divine  nature  showed  itself  in  the  district  of  Viccn- 
za  in  Italy,  and  was  opposed  with  the  utmost  vigour 
and  success  by  Ratherius,  bishop  of  Verona.  Hav- 
ing been  informed  that  the  priests  of  the  see  of  Vi- 
cenza  taught  anthropomoqihic  views  of  God,  this 
excellent  and  able  man  took  occasion,  in  one  of  his 
sermons,  to  expose  the  error,  and  to  set  forth  tlie 
purely  spiritual  nature  of  Deity.  This  gave  great 
offence,  and  even  some  of  the  priests  felt  as  if  their 
God  had  been  taken  away  from  them  since  Ihey  liad 
been  accustomed  to  view  him  only  under  a  material 
form.  "  You  were  stupidly  faljricating  idols  in  your 
o\vn  hearts,"  replied  the  faithful  prelate,  "  and  forget- 
ting the  immensity  of  God,  were  picturing,  as  it  were, 
some  gi'eat  king  seated  on  a  golden  throne,  and  the 
host  of  angels  around,  as  being  winged  men,  clothed 
in  white  garments,  such  as  you  see  painted  on  the 
church  walls."  The  strange  superstitious  notions, 
to  which  Ratherius  here  refers,  were  fostered  and 
encouraged,  in  no  small  degi'ee,  by  the  paintings  of 
God  and  the  angels  which  evorj-whcre  adorned  the 
churches. 

Once  more,  Anthropomorphism  was  taught  in  tlie 
17th  century  by  Mr.  Joseph  Hussey  of  Cambridge. 
This  learned  divine  held  the  pre-existence  of  the  hu- 
man soul  of  Christ,  as  rather  of  a  spiritual  and  glo- 
rious body  in  whioli  he  appeared  to  Adam,  Abraham, 
and  other  Old  Testament  saints  ;  and  which  he  con- 
sidered to  be  "  the  image  of  God"  in  which  man  was 
made.  Thus,  from  the  timeof  Tertullian,  who  found 
it  impossible  to  conceive  anything  to  be  real  which 
was  not  in  some  way  or  other  corporeal,  onwards 
throughout  many  centuries,  has  this  materialistic 
view  of  the  Divine  Being  been  manifesting  itself  at 
intervals,  thus  sliowing  how  difficult  it  is  for  man 
to  conceive  of  a  pm-ely  spiritual  being. 

One  of  the  grossest  forms  in  which  these  erroneous 
conceptions  of  tlie  nature  of  tlie  Divine  Being  appear, 
is  the  anthropomorpliism  taught  by  the  Mormons  of 
our  own  day.  Thus,  in  one  of  the  last  sermons  which 
tlicir  great  prophet,  Joseph  Smitli,  preached  before 


his  death,  the  following  exhibition  of  their  views  on 
this  subject  is  given  in  words  which  cannot  be  mis- 
taken :  "  God  himself,  who  sits  enthroned  in  yonder 
lieavcns,  is  a  man  like  unto  one  of  yourselves,  tliat  is 
the  gi-eat  secret.  If  the  vail  was  rent  to-day,  and 
the  great  God  who  holds  this  world  in  its  orbit,  and 
upholds  all  things  by  his  power,  if  you  were  to  see 
him  to-day,  you  would  see  him  in  aU  the  person, 
image,  and  very  forni  as  a  man  ;  for  Adam  was  creat- 
ed in  the  very  fashion  and  image  of  God  ;  Adam  rt-- 
ceived  instruction,  walked,  talked,  and  conversed 
with  him,  as  one  man  talks  and  communes  witli  an- 
other." *  *  *  "  I  am  going  to  tell  j'ou  how 
God  came  to  be  God.  God  himself,  the  Father  of  us 
all,  dwelt  on  an  earth,  the  same  as  Jesus  Christ  him- 
self did,  and  I  will  show  it  from  the  Bible.  Jesus  said, 
as  the  Father  hath  power  in  himself,  even  so  liatli 
the  Son  power;  to  do  what?  why,  wliat  the  Fatlier 
did,  that  answer  is  obvious  :  in  a  manner  to  lay  down 
his  body  and  take  it  up  again.  Jesus,  what  are  you 
going  to  do  ? — To  lay  down  my  life  as  my  Full,er 
did,  and  take  it  up  agam." 

And  in  another  work  by  one  of  the  Brethren,  en- 
titled 'The  Voice  of  Warning,'  the  same  doctrine  is 
plainly  taught  as  the  belief  of  the  sect :  "We  worehip 
a  God  wlio  hath  both  body  and  parts ;  who  has  eyes, 
mouth,  and  ears,  and  wlio  speaks  when,  and  to  whom 
he  pleases — who  is  just  as  good  at  mechanical  inven- 
tions as  at  any  other  business." 

ANTIIROPOPATIIISTS  (Gr.  antliropos,  man, 
pathos,  an  atiection).  Tlie  class  to  whom  this  name 
is  apiilicable  differs  somewhat  from  the  Anthropo- 
morphites,  consisting,  as  it  does,  not  in  ascribing  to 
the  Divine  Being  the  possession  of  a  human  body, 
but  the  same  hmitations  and  defects  which  ai-e  foimd 
cleaving  to  the  human  spirit.  This  notion  is  appa- 
rently coimtenanced  by  various  passages  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  in  which  tlie  feelings  and  aflcctions  i 
tlie  human  being  are  attributed  to  God.  They  speak 
of  God  as  loving,  hating,  being  angry,  jealous,  and 
so  forth,  all  of  which  seem  to  proceed  upon  the  idea 
that  the  Absolute  Spirit  somewhat  resembles  the 
limited  spirit  of  man.  All  such  passages,  while  they 
arc  evidently  accommodated  to  our  weak  capacities, 
must  be  interpreted  with  certain  important  condi- 
tions. 1.  That  we  undcrstaiul  tliem  in  a  way  and 
manner  suitable  to  the  nature  and  majesty  of  tiie 
Almighty,  refilling  them  from  all  that  imperfection 
with  which  they  are  debased  in  the  creatures,  and  so 
attribute  them  to  the  Deity.  2.  When  human  affec- 
tions are  attributed  to  Jehovah  we  nnist  be  careful 
not  to  interiiret  them  in  a  manner  that  shall  imply 
the  least  imperfection  in  Ilira ;  but  must  thereby 
conceive  either  a  pure  act  of  his  will,  free  from  all 
pertm-bations  to  which  men  are  liable,  or  else  the  ef- 
fect of  such  human  affections,  the  antecedent  being 
jnit  for  the  consequent, — that  is,  one  thing  being  ex- 
pressed, while  another  thing  is  midersfood,  which  is 
usually  its  effect,  or  at  least  follows  it, — a  figure  of 
very  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Sacred  Writmgs. 
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Tlie  inllueiice  of  tlio  autliiopopatliic  tendency  was 
Been  in  the  case  of  TcrtuUian,  in  his  controversy 
with  Marcion.  Man  being  created  in  the  image  of 
God,  tliis  writer  argued  tliat  he  has,  in  common  witli 
God,  all  the  attributes  find  agencies  pertaining  to 
the  essence  of  spirit, — only  with  tliis  dilicrence,  that 
every  thing  which  in  man  is  imperfect,  must  be  con- 
ceived in  God  as  perfect.  "  Proceeding  on  the  as- 
sumption," as  Neander  remarks,  "  that  Cliristianity 
aimed  at  a  transfigured  spiritualized  anthropopa- 
thism,  gi-owing  out  of  the  restoration  of  God's  image 
in  man,  he  insisted  that,  instead  of  transferring  every 
quality  to  the  Divine  Being  in  the  same  imperfec- 
tion in  which  it  was  found  existing  in  man,  the 
endeavours  should  be  rather  to  transfigure  every- 
thing in  man  to  the  true  image  of  God,  to  make  man 
truly  godhke.  He  sees  in  the  entire  revelation  of 
God  a  continual  condescension  and  humanization — 
the  end  and  goal  of  which  is  the  incarnation  of  the 
Son  of  God."  These  sentiments  were  a  most  efiec- 
tual  corrective  of  the  views  of  Marcion,  who,  in  his 
anxietv  to  avoid  anthropopatliic  opinions,  ascribed 
to  God  no  other  attributes  than  goodness  and  love. 

The  philosophical  education  of  the  Alexandrian 
Church  teachers  led  them  to  try  to  exclude  all  ma- 
terial anthropopathism  from  the  Cliristian  system  of 
Itiith  ;  but  the  danger,  in  such  a  case,  was,  that  they 
should  give  too  subjective  a  turn  to  the  Divine  attri- 
butes, and  thus  exclude  them  from  the  region  of 
numan  sympathies.  Tliis  was,  perhaps,  the  case 
witli  some  of  the  reasonings  of  Origen.  The  Gnos- 
tics, in  their  hostility  to  anthropopatliism,  deprived 
(jod  of  his  attribute  of  justice  as  incompatible,  in 
their  \-iew,  with  the  essential  being  of  an  infinitely 
perfect  God.  The  Alexandrians,  on  the  other  hand, 
while  they  defended  the  notion  of  justice  against  the 
Gnostics  as  an  attribute  belonging  to  the  Divine  per- 
fections, ran  into  another  error,  that  of  merging  it 
in  disciplinaiy  love,  and  thus  depriving  it  of  its  own 
self-subsistence.  There  is,  however,  a  true,  in  oppo- 
sition to  a  false,  antliropopathism,  an  ascription  of 
human  afiections  to  God,  which  is  thoroughly  scrip- 
tural, provided  always  they  be  understood  in  accor- 
dance with  the  nature  and  majesty  of  God,  and  so  as 
not  to  imply  the  slightest  imperfection  in  the  in- 
finitely pure  and  perfect  Jehovah. 

ANTI-ADIAPII0RIST3,  those  who  were  op- 
posed to  the  tenets  of  the  Adiapuokists  (which 
see). 

ANTI-BAPTISTS  (Gr.  anti,  against,  hopUzo,  to 
baptize).  This  name  is  applied  not  to  those  who 
object  to  any  peculiar  mode  of  baptism,  but  to  those 
who  object  wholly  to  the  administration  of  the  ordi- 
nance. Among  these  the  Society  of  Friends  occupy 
a  conspicuous  place,  who  deny  the  necessity  of  ex- 
ternal ordinances,  and  resolve  the  Christianity  of  the 
New  Testament  into  an  entirely  spiritual  and  inward 
reUgion.  They  allege  that  water-baptism  has  long 
ago  been  superseded  by  the  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Suirit,  tliat  "one  baptism"  which  alone  they  admit. 


Tliat  Christian  baptism  is  not  an  external  rite,  they 
argue  from  1  Peter  iii.  21,  "The  like  figure,  whcre- 
unto  even  baptism  doth  also  now  save  us,  (not  the 
putting  away  of  the  filth  of  the  flesh,  but  the  answer 
of  a  good  conscience  toward  God,)  by  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ."  This  and  various  other  pas- 
sages they  allege  speak  of  baptism  as  a  moral  and 
spiritual  rite  ;  and  the  baptism  with  water  admi- 
nistered by  John,  the  forerunner  of  Christ,  be- 
longed, as  John  himself  confessed,  to  an  inferior  and 
decaying  dispensation.  This  opposition  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  baptism  has  not  been  confined  to  the 
'•  Friends."  Socinus  wTOte  a  tract  on  the  question, 
"  Is  it  allowable  in  a  Christian  man  to  dispense  with 
water-baptism?"  and  he  determined  it  in  the  afiir- 
mative.  Without  forming  regular  sects,  individuals 
have  often  been  found  to  entertain  objections  to  the 
administration  of  baptism  as  a  Christian  ordinance ; 
sometimes  on  somewliat  similar  grounds  to  those  of 
the  "  Friends,"  that  as  an  outward  ceremonial  rite  it 
is  inconsistent  with  the  spiritual  character  of  the 
New  Testament  dispensation ;  at  other  times,  on 
the  plea  that  baptism  is  a  proselyting  ordinance,  and 
as  such  to  be  applied  only  to  converts  to  Christian- 
ity from  other  religions,  and  is  not  therefore  appli- 
cable to  their  descendants,  whether  iufent  or  adult. 
This  view  of  the  matter  is  inferred  from  the  words 
of  our  Lord's  commission  to  his  disciples,  "  Go  ye 
and  teach,"  or  disciple  "  all  nations,  baptizing  them  ;" 
from  the  practice  of  the  apostles  and  first  Chris- 
tians, who,  so  fai-  as  can  be  ascertained,  baptized 
none  but  converts  from  Judaism  or  lieathenism,  and 
their  families  ;  and  from  the  dispensation  of  the  or- 
dinance not  forming  any  part  of  the  pastoral  office, 
but  being  peculiar  to  apostles  and  evangeUsts.  The 
reply  to  all  this  is  plain,  that,  in  the  time  of  the 
apostles,  churches  could  not  possibly  be  formed  of 
any  other  than  proselytes  from  Judaism  or  heathen- 
ism, and,  therefore,  no  other  than  adults,  at  least, 
could  be  baptized  ;  but  even  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, we  find  mention  made  of  the  families  and  house- 
holds of  such  mdividuals  being  baptized,  and  it  is 
likely  that  among  these  were  some  who  must  have 
been  of  such  an  age  as  to  be  incapable  of  having 
made  such  a  profession  of  Judaism  or  heathenism,  as 
to  entitle  them  to  be  considered  as  proselytes.  See 
Baptists. 

ANTIBURGHER  SYNOD.  See  AssofiATE 
(Antiburgiier)  Synod. 

ANTI-CALVINISTS,  a  name  given  to  the  Ar 
MixiANS  (which  see),  as  opposed  to  the  Calvinists 
or  adherents  of  the  doctrines  of  Calvin. 

AKTICHRIST  (Gr.  against  Clu-ist,  or  instead  of 
Christ).  This  word  is  used  in  Scripture  to  denote 
"  the  man  of  sin,"  or  that  grand  apostacy  from  the 
faith  wliich  was  predicted  to  occm-  before  the  second 
advent  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Clirist.  On  this  subject 
the  Apostle  Paul  says,  2  Thess.  ii.  1—11,  "  Now  we 
beseech  you,  brethren,  by  the  coming  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  by  our  gathering  together  untc 
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him,  that  ye  be  not  soon  shaken  in  mind,  or  be  trou- 
bled, neither  by  spirit,  nor  by  word,  nor  Ijy  letter  as 
from  us,  as  that  the  day  of  Christ  is  at  hand.     Let 
no  man  deceive  you  by  any  means  :  f(^r  that  day 
shall  not  come,  except  tliere  come  a  falling  away 
first,  and  that  man  of  s^in  be  revealed,  the  son  of 
perdition  ;  who  opposeth  and  exalteth  liimsolf  above 
all  that  is  called  God,  or  that  is   worshipped ;  so 
that  he  as  God  sitteth  in  the  temple  of  God,  sliow- 
ing  himself  that  he  is  God.     Remember  ye  not,  that, 
when  I  was  yet  with  you,  I  told  you  these  tilings  ? 
And  now  ye  know  what  withholdeth  that  he  might 
be  revealed  in  his  time.     For  the  mystery  of  ini- 
quity doth  aheady  work :  only  he  who  now  letteth 
will  let,  until  he  be  taken  out  of  the  way.     And 
then  shall  that  Wicked  be  revealed,  whom  the  Lord 
shall  consume  with  tlie  spirit  of  his  mouth,  and  shall 
destroy   with   the  brightness  of  his  coming :  even 
liim,  whose  coming  is  after  the  workmg  of  Satan, 
with  all  power  and  signs  and  lying  wonders,  and 
with  aU  deceivableness  of  unrighteousness  in  them 
that  perish ;  because  they  received  not  the  love  of 
the  truth,  that  they  might  be  saved.     And  for  this 
cause  God  shall  send  them  strong  delusion,  that  they 
should  beUeve  a  he."    The  Apostle  John  also  ap- 
pears to  have  had  the  same  train  of  events  revealed 
to  him,  and  he  was  directed  to  remind  the  Clu-istian 
Church  of  tliis  great  coming  enemy  under  the  very 
remarkable  name  of  "  the  Antichrist."    Thus  1  John 
I'i.  18,  "  Ye  have  heard  that  the  Anticlirist  cometh." 
This  peculiar  temi,  Jlr.  Elliott,  in  his  '  Horse  Apo- 
calypticse,'  regards  as  "  a  name  of  new  formation,  ex- 
pressly compounded,  it  might  seem,  by  God's  Spirit, 
for  the   occasion,  and  as  if  to  express   some   idea 
through  its  etymological  force,  which  no  older  word 
could  so  well  express,  the  name  Antichrist  :  even 
as  if  he  would  appear  in  some  way  as  a  Vice-Clu-ist, 
in  the  mystic  temple  or  professing  Church ;  and  in 
that  character  act  out  the  part  of  Usurper  and  Ad- 
versary against  Clu-ist's  true  Church  and  Christ  liim- 
self."    The  Anticlmst  predicted  by  Paid  and  John 
was  obviously  the  very  same  enemy  of  Clirist  and  his 
people  which  Daniel  saw  in  visioi  long  before,  in 
connection  with  the  Roman  Empire,  as  if  he  were  to 
be  the  head  or  chief  over  it,  not  indeed  in  its  present, 
but  in  some  subsequent  and  divided  form.     This  is 
quite  in  accordance  with  what  Paul  alleges,  that  a 
certain  hmdi-ance  required  first  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
way  that  the  Anticluist  might  be  developed — a  hin- 
drance v.hich  has  been  understood  in  the   Church 
from  the  earliest  ages  to  refer  to  the  Roman  Empire 
Bs  at  that  time  constituted. 

In  the  time  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  as  he  himself  in- 
forms us,  the  "  mystery"  had  begun  to  work — the 
little  horn  of  Daniel  had  begun  to  force  its  way  up 
among  the  Roman  kingdoms.  It  was  to  be  a  power 
partly  temporal,  taking  to  some  extent  the  place  of 
the  Roman  govemment,  and  pwtly  spiritual,  "  sit- 
ting in  the  temple  of  God."  Like  Daniel's  little 
Lorn,  wliich  is  said  to  be  a  blasphemous  and  wicked 


power,  Paul's  "  Man  of  sin  "  and  "  Mysterj'  of  ini. 
quity"  is  represented  as  "  opposing  and  exalting  it- 
self above  all  that  is  called  God."  The  same  apostle 
gives  another  description  of  the  Antichrist  in  1  Tim. 
iv.  1 — 4,  "  Now  the  Spirit  speaketh  expressly,  that 
in  the  latter  times  some  shall  depart  from  the  faith, 
giving  heed  to  seducing  spirits,  and  doctrines  of 
deWls;  speaking  lies  in  hjTiocrisy ;  having  their  con- 
science seared  with  a  hot  iron  ;  forbidding  to  marrv, 
and  commanding  to  abstain  from  meats,  which  God 
hath  created  to  be  received  with  thanksgiving  of 
them  which  believe  and  know  the  truth.  For  every 
creature  of  God  is  good,  and  nothing  to  be  refused, 
if  it  be  received  ^-ith  thanksgiving."  Here,  as  Dr. 
Begg  remarks,  in  his  '  Handbook  of  Popery,'  "  a 
number  of  additional  particulars  are  stated  all  clearly 
applicable  to  the  Popish  Church.  The  '  latter  times' 
are  evidently  those  of  the  Gospel ;  and  it  is  vain 
for  the  adherents  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  allege 
that  the  word  'some'  cannot  apply  to  them,  hias- 
much  as  they  are  very  mmierous,  for  the  same  word 
is  often  used  in  Scripture  to  desciibe  nearly  a  whole 
people, — as  where  Paul  says,  '  some  when  they  heard 
did  provoke,'  although  he  is  speaking  of  nearly  the 
whole  congregation  of  Israel.  The  apostle's  de- 
scription embraces  not  only  the  lying  spirit  of  Po- 
pery, which  has  always  been  one  of  its  leading  fea- 
tures, its  prohibition  of  mamage,  in  the  case  of  nuns, 
monks,  and  priests — a  most  remarkable  feature  oi 
the  system — its  commands  to  abstain  from  certain 
meats,  but,  as  Mede  has  proved,  in  a  learned  treatise 
on  this  passage,  its  restoration  of  the  demon  or  hero- 
worship  of  the  Pagans,  in  the  fonn  of  an  impious  de- 
votion offered  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  real  or 
supposed  saints." 

The  apostle  John  clearly  describes  the  same  anti- 
christian  power  in  the  Apocalj'pse.  Thus  Rev.  xiii. 
1 — 8,  "  And  I  stood  upon  the  sand  of  the  sea,  and 
saw  a  beast  rise  up  out  of  the  sea,  having  seven  heads 
and  ten  horns,  and  upon  his  horns  ten  crowns,  and 
upon  his  heads  the  name  of  blasphemy.  And  the 
beast  which  I  saw  was  like  unto  a  leopard,  and  his 
feet  were  as  the  feet  of  a  bear,  and  liis  mouth  as  the 
mouth  of  a  hon  :  and  the  dragon  gave  him  his  powei , 
and  his  seat,  and  great  authority.  And  I  saw  one  of 
his  heads  as  it  were  woimded  to  death ;  and  his 
deadly  wound  was  healed :  and  all  the  world  wou 
dered  after  the  beast.  And  they  worsliipped  the 
dragon  which  gave  power  mito  the  beast :  and  they 
worshipped  the  beast,  saying,  "Wlio  is  Uke  mito  the 
beast?  who  is  able  to  make  war  with  hira  ?  And  there 
was  given  unto  him  a  mouth  speaking  great  tliuigs 
and  blasphemies ;  and  power  was  given  unto  hira  to 
continue  forty  and  two  months.  And  he  opened  his 
mouth  in  blasphemy  against  God,  to  blaspheme  his 
name,  and  his  tabernacle,  and  them  that  dwell  in 
heaven.  And  it  was  given  mito  him  to  make  war 
with  the  saints,  and  to  overcome  them :  and  powcf 
was  given  him  over  all  kindreds,  and  tongues,  and 
nations.     And  all  that  dwell  upon  the  earth  shall 
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n-orsliip  liim,  whose  names  are  not  written  in  the 
briok  of  life  of  the  Lamb  slain  from  tlie  foundation 
of  the  world."  The  overthrow  of  this  tremendous 
[)Ower  is  afterwards  clearly  described  in  the  eigh- 
teenth cliapter  of  tlie  same  book,  where  wc  arc 
told  that  she  trafficked  hi  the  "souls  of  men," 
and  that  "  in  her  was  found  the  blood  of  pro- 
phets, and  of  saints,  and  of  all  that  were  slain  upon 
the  earth." 

The  tjTannical  power  described  by  Daniel  and 
Paul,  and  afterwards  by  ,Iohri,  is  both  by  ancients  and 
modems  generally  denominated  AntifhrLst,  the  enemy 
of  Christ,  or  the  Yicai  of  Christ.  The  fathers  speak 
of  Antichrist  and  the  Man  of  Sin  as  one  and  the  same 
person  ;  and  whether  from  tradition  or  by  inference 
from  the  statements  of  Scripture,  many  of  them  be- 
lieved that  wliat  retarded  the  revelation  of  Anti- 
christ was  the  Pagan  Roman  empire,  but  when  that 
empire  should  be  broken  in  pieces,  then  he  should 
appear  in  the  Christian  church,  and  rule  jjrincipally 
in  the  Church  of  Rome.  Even  Gregory  the  Great, 
one  of  the  Popes  of  Rome,  who  sat  in  the  pontitiad 
chair  towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  centiu-y,  confi- 
dently affirmed  that  "  whosoever  should  call  himself, 
or  desired  to  be  called,  imiversal  bishop,  he  is  the 
forerunner  of  Antichrist."  The  language  is  strong 
and  significant.  And  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable 
that  the  immediate  successor  of  Gregoiy  received,  in 
A.  D.  COG,  from  the  Greek  Emperor  Phocas,  the  title 
of  Universal  liishop.  From  this  date  accordingh', 
is  generally  calculated  the  rise  of  the  Anticliristian 
power,  which  according  to  Daniel  was  to  continue 
1,260  years,  thus  making  the  termination  of  his  reign 
upon  the  e.irth  fall  in  the  year  A.  D.  18G6. 

That  the  Antichrist  is  to  be  understood  of  the 
Papal  see,  Mr.  EUiott  concludes  from  the  following 
rapid  induction  of  particidai's.  "As  to  this  Anti- 
clu-ist, — it  seems  to  me  that  when  regarded  in  their 
history,  character,  pretensions,  local  site,  and  rela- 
tion to  the  too  generally  apostatized  church  and 
priestliood  in  Clu-istendom,  there  was  that  in  the  KCe 
and  the  hishops  of  Rome  which  might  well  have  ap- 
peared to  the  reflecting  Christian,  as  wearing  to  that 
awful  phantasm  of  prophecy  a  most  suspicious  like- 
ness. Considering  that,  while  the  apostacy  was  pro- 
gressing, those  bishops  had  been  too  imiformly  its 
promoters  and  inculcators,  and  that  now,  when  it 
was  all  but  brought  to  maturity.  Pope  Gregory  liad 
most  zealously  (though  not  altogether  consistently) 
identified  himself  and  his  see  with  its  whole  system, 
— alike  with  its  infusions  of  Judaism  and  of  Hea- 
theni.sm,  its  enforced  clerical  ceUbacy  and  its  monas- 
ticism,  its  confessional  and  its  purgatory,  its  saint, 
relic,  and  image  worship,  its  pilgiimages,  and  its  ly- 
ing miracles,  considering  that  the  seat  of  the  episco- 
pate thus  headmg  the  Apostacy  was  Rome,  the  fated 
seven-hilled  city,  the  seat  of  the  Beast  in  apocalyptic 
prophecy,  and  the  place  to  which  all  the  Fathers  had 
looked  as  that  of  Antichi-ist's  supremacy, — Rome  so 
singularly  freed,  by  means  of  the  very  wrecking  of 


its  empire,  from  the  "let"  long  time  controlling  ij 
of  the  overlooking  Roman  {mperial  power,  and  then, 
by  Relisarius'  and  Narses'  conquests,  from  the  subse- 
quent but  short-lived  "let"  of  Italian  Gothic  princes, 
similarly  near  and  controlling, — considering  that  the 
potcer  of  the  leys  was  now  believed  in  the  West  to 
attach  individually  to  but  one  bishop,  viz.  to  St.  Pe- 
ter's episcopal  successor  and  representative,  (not,  aa 
of  old  supposed,  to  the  body  of  priests  or  bishojis,) 
and  that  the  fact  of  St.  Peter's  liaving  visited,  and 
been  martyred  and  buried  at  R'mie,  had  determined 
that  representative  to  be  the  Roman  bishop, — consi- 
dering that,  in  consequence,  the  bishop  of  the  now 
revived  Imperial  city  was  uidicating  pretensions,  en- 
during evidently  as  the  world  itself,  to  a  spiritual 
empire  over  Christendom  immeasurably  loftier  than 
that  of  old  Pagan  Rome,  and  had  not  merely  accepted 
and  assumed  the  title  of  Universal  Biahop,  given  by 
the  Emperor,  but  accepted  and  assumed  the  yet 
loftier  title,  distinctively  ascribed  to  him  a  little 
earher  by  the  Italian  bishops  and  priesthood  in 
council,  of  Christ's  Vicar,  or  God's  Vicar,  on  eai'th, 
— the  very  characteristic  [jredicated  of  the  Man  of 
Sin  by  St.  Paul,  and  identical  title,  only  Latinized, 
with  St.  John's  tenn  AnlichrUt, — considering  that, 
besides  the  priesthood  thus  taking  part  to  elevate 
him,  the  people  also  of  the  western  part  of  the  apos- 
tatizing church  acquiesced  in  it,  (like  Augustine's 
multiplied  ^^ficli  et  mali,"  to  aid  in  Antidirist's  de- 
velopment,) and  specially  the  kings  of  the  new- 
fonned  Gothic  kingdoms,  thus  adding  power  through- 
out the  west  to  his  name  and  office, — considering  all 
these  resemblances,  I  say,  in  respect  of  place,  time, 
titles,  station,  character,  might  not  the  thought  have 
well  occiuTcd  to  the  reflecting  Christian  of  the  day, 
that  the  bishops  of  Rome,  regarded  in  their  succes- 
sion and  line,  might  very  possibly  be  the  identical 
Antichrist  predicted : — he  whose  incomhig  was  to  be 
with  lying  miracles ;  he  who  was  to  sum  up  in  him- 
self as  their  head,  to  use  Irenieus'  expression,  all  the 
particulars  of  the  long  progressing  apostacy;  and  to 
be  in  short,  as  Justin  Martyr  had  called  him,  'the 
JIan  of  the  Apostacy,'  as  well  as,  in  St.  Paul's  lan- 
guage, '  the  Man  of  Sin?'  " 

AVhile  Protestant  writers  are  all  but  unanimous 
in  regarding  Antichrist  as  denoting  Rome  Papal, 
Romish  wTiters  as  generally  explain  it  of  Rome  I'a- 
gan.  The  latter  opinion  has  been  ably  advocated 
by  Bossuet ;  while  the  Albigenses,  Waldcnses,  and 
the  first  Reformers  strenuously  maintained  the  for- 
mer view.  Grotius  wrote  a  Icanied  treatise,  with 
the  view  of  proving  that  the  Anticlu-ist  or  Man  of 
Sin  was  Caius  Caligula,  the  Roman  Emperor.  Dr. 
Hammond  views  it  as  descriptive  of  Simon  Magus 
and  the  Gnostics.  Some  wi-iters  ajiply  the  prophecy 
to  the  unbelieving  Jews  before  the  destruction  ot 
Jerusalem ;  others  to  the  Jews  who  revolted  from 
the  Romans;  others  to  Mohammed  the  prophet  of 
Arabia;  and  others  still,  chiefiy  of  the  Romisli 
divines,  regard  the  Antichiist  as  designed  to  predict 
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the  Protestants  who  disown  the  Pope  as  the  risible 
head  of  the  church  on  earth. 

ANTIDICA-MARI^\JS"ITE3  (Gr.  opposed  to 
Mary),  a  sect  which  arose  in  the  foiulh  centuiy,  who 
denied  tlie  prevailing  Koinish  doctrine  of  tlie  time, 
that  Mary  was  ever-Virgin,  and  adopting  the  more 
natm-al  interpretation  of  Mat.  i.  25.  and  xiii.  55, 
56,  contended  tliat  she  had  afterwiu-ds  lived  in  a 
state  of  lionourable  matrimony  witli  her  husband, 
and  that  she  had  borne  other  cliiUken.  Those  who 
held  this  opinion  were  eniuncratcd  among  the  here- 
tics of  the  time.  They  were  also  called  Antima- 
rians,  against  JIary,  and  Helvidkms  from  Helvidius, 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  sect,  who  lived  under  Theo- 
dosius  the  Great,  B.  C.  355.  Epiphanius  says  they 
were  most  numerous  in  iVi-abia  and  the  adjacent 
countries. 

ANTIDOROX  (Gr.  one  gift  instead  of  another), 
a  name  given  by  the  Greek  church  to  the  remainder 
of  the  consecrated  bread  af\er  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  The  bread  which  is  used  in  the 
Eucharist  is  roimd,  but  has  commonly  in  the  centre 
a  square  projection  called  the  "  Holy  Lamb,"  or  the 
"  Holy  Bread,"  on  which  is  a  motto  or  device.  The 
usual  stamp  consists  of  letters  standing  for  the  words, 
"  Jesus  Christ  conipicrs,"  thus: 


When  the  central  portion  of  the  bread  in  wliich 
alone  the  consecration  is  believed  to  reside,  has  been 
taken  away  by  the  priest,  the  suiTounding  and  un- 
stamped portion  is  called  Antidokon,  and  is  ths- 
tributed  among  the  people.  The  Greek  church  al- 
leges that  the  custom  of  distributing  the  blest  bread 
among  the  congregation  derives  its  origin  from  the 
apostles  themselves.  Tliey  Interpret  all  the  texts 
of  scripture,  hi  wliich  mention  is  made  of  breaking 
of  bread,  as  so  many  incontestable  proofs  of  such 
distribution  of  consecrated  bread.  They  convey  it 
to  the  sick  and  infii-m,  who  may  have  been  unable  to 
be  pi'esent  at  the  commmiion.  It  must  be  eaten 
fasting,  and  to  ensure  this  it  is  often  laid  aside  till 
early  next  morning.  They  ascribe  to  it  the  virtue 
of  expiating  the  guilt  of  all  venial  sins.  They  hold 
the  Antidoron  in  gi-cat  veneration  and  regard,  be- 
cause they  consider  it  as  an  emblem  or  representa- 
tion of  the  blessed  Virgin. 

ANTIMENSIUM,  the  consecrated  cloth  in  the 
Greek  church  which  covers  the  altar.  It  nuist  be 
lonsecrated  by  a  bishop,  and  have  "  in  its  web  par- 


ticles of  a  martyr's  remains."  This  Antimensiuiii 
supplies  the  place  of  a  portable  altar.  The  cere- 
mony of  its  consecration  is  thus  performed.  In  the 
first  place,  tliey  sprinkle  it  three  times,  singing  the 
anthem.  Thou  shalt  wash  me  with  hyssop,  &c., 
wliich  they  repeat  thrice.  The  patriarch  or  his  as- 
sistant then  adds  the  benediction,  after  which  he 
takes  the  incense-pot  and  makes  the  sign  of  the 
cross  tlu-ee  times  with  it  upon  the  iSjitimensium,  the 
first  in  the  middle,  and  tlie  other  two  on  each  side, 
and  after  that  sings  another  anthem.  Then  follow 
different  thurifications,  prayers,  and  ejaculations. 
The  relics  are  now  produced,  and  the  patriarch  pours 
the  chrism  upon  them,  and  deposits  them  in  a  shrine 
which  is  placed  behind  the  Antimeusium.  The 
ceremony  concludes  w'ith  a  prayer. 

ANTIXOMIANS  (Gr.  anti,  nomos,  against  law),  a 
name  which  has  been  applied  to  those  who  hold  that 
the  Law  of  God  has  been  abrogated  by  the  gospel, 
and  hence  that  there  is  no  obhgation  restuig  upon 
the  beUever  to  maintain  good  works.  The  first  who 
seems  to  have  openly  inculcated  such  dangerous 
doctrines,  was  John  Agricola,  a  native  of  Aisleben, 
and  an  eminent  doctor  of  llie  Lutheran  churcli,  wlio, 
though  at  first  a  disciple  of  Luther,  afterwards  be- 
came a  violent  opponent  of  the  great  Rel'ornier. 
The  same  doctrines,  carried  even  si  ill  farther,  were 
taught  in  England  by  some  of  the  Puritans 
in  ilie  time  of  Cromwell,  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  fundamental  tenet  of  the  system, 
wliich  for  convenience  is  called  Antinoraian,  though 
no  such  name  has  ever  been  adopted  by  any  sect, 
consists  in  the  denial  of  the  obligation  of  believers  to 
obey  the  precepts  of  Christ,  founded  on  the  idea  that 
the  Redeemer  hath  obtained  for  liis  people  exemption 
not  only  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  but  fi'om  all  re- 
sponsibility to  the  law  itseh".  Hence,  to  use  the 
Iwiguage  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Hall,  "  So  far  as  they — 
believers — are  concerned,  the  moral  government  o< 
the  Deity  is  annihikted — that  they  have  ceased  to  be 
accoimtable  creatures.  But  tliis  involves  the  total 
subversion  of  religion :  for  what  idea  can  we  fonu 
of  a  religion  in  which  all  the  obligations  of  piety  and 
morality  ai"e  done  away ;  in  which  nothing  is  binding 
or  Lmpcrative  on  the  conscience  ?  We  may  conceive 
of  a  religious  code  imder  all  the  po.'^sible  gradations 
of  iaxness  or  severity — of  its  demanding  more  or  less, 
or  of  its  enforcing  its  injinictions  by  penalties  more 
or  less  formidable ;  but  to  form  a  conception  of  a 
system  deserving  the  name  of  rthgion  which  pre- 
scribes no  duties  whatever,  and  is  enforced  by  no 
sanctions,  seems  an  impossibihty."  "  On  this  ac- 
coimt,"  continues  Mr.  Hall,  "  it  appears  to  me  im- 
proper to  speak  of  Antuiomijinism  as  a  rcln/ious  error; 
religion,  whether  true  or  false,  has  notliing  to  do 
with  it ;  it  is  rather  to  be  considered  as  an  attempt 
to  substitute  a  system  of  subtle  and  specious  impiety 
in  the  room  of  Clu-istianity.  In  their  o«ti  estimation 
its  disciples  are  a  priWleged  class,  wdio  dwell  ra  a  se- 
cluded region  of  wishaken  security  and  lawless  hberty 
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while  the  rest  of  the  Christian  world  are  the  vassals 
of  le.gal  bondage,  toiling  in  darkness  and  in  chains. 
Hence,  whatever  diversity  of  character  they  may  dis- 
play in  other  respects,  a  haughty  and  bitter  disdain 
of  every  other  class  of  professors  is  a  universal  fea- 
ture. Contempt  or  liatred  of  the  most  devout  and 
enlightened  Christians  out  of  their  own  pale,  seems 
one  of  the  most  essential  elements  of  their  being; 
nor  were  the  ancient  Pharisees  ever  more  notorious 
for  '  trusting  in  themselves  tlxat  they  were  rigliteous 
and  despising  others.'" 

The  attempts  which  liave  been  made  to  defend  the 
principles  of  Antinomianism,  rest  on  a  number  of 
isolated  and  detached  passages  of  Scripture,  wrested 
forcibly  from  the  context.  The  doctrines  of  free 
grace  are  held  forth  not  in  their  sober  and  real  signi- 
lication,  but  in  a  form  the  most  exaggerated  and  dis- 
torted. The  express  declaration  of  Christ  himself, 
"  I  am  not  come  to  destroy  the  law  and  tlie  prophets, 
but  to  fulfil,"  is  distinctly  reversed.  Such  a  doctrine 
is  at  utter  variance  with  both  reason  and  Scrijiture. 
Tlie  law  of  God  is,  and  must  be,  of  perpetual  obliga- 
tion. It  must  be  eternally  and  unchangeably  bind- 
ing on  every  intelligent  creature  whom  God  hath 
made.  It  asserts,  and  will  ever  assert,  its  cLiims 
upon  every  one,  cither  to  obedience  or  to  pimish- 
mint  with  uniUncliing  strictness,  and  though  to  the 
believer  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  covenant  of  works  on 
the  ground  of  which  he  can  expect  to  enter  into  life, 
it  still  remains  in  all  its  original  integrity  as  a  ride  of 
life.  In  no  possible  way,  by  no  possible  means,  can 
it  be  relaxed  in  its  obligations  or  mitigated  in  its 
demands.  As  long  as  the  infinitely  great,  and  holy, 
iind  just  God  exists,  or  wields  the  sceptre  of  the  uni- 
\crse,  this  law  must  ever  retain  its  original  purity, 
luisullied  as  the  Lawgiver  himself.  True,  the  law 
hath  exhausted  its  demands  upon  Christ  our  surety, 
and  therefore  it  no  longer  possesses  the  power  of 
communicating  life  or  death  to  the  believer.  They 
wlio  are  in  Christ  are  no  longer  under  the  law  as  a 
covenant  promising  life  or  tlu-catening  death,  but 
ihey  are  one  with  him  who  hath  fulfilled  the  whole 
law,  that  they  might  be  accepted  as  righteous  in  the 
sight  of  God,  and  who  hath  died  fur  them  tlut 
they  might  never  perish  but  might  have  everlasting 
life.  The  law  cannot  relax  in  its  demands,  either 
of  perfect  obedience  to  its  precepts,  or  satisfaction 
due  to  the  violation  of  it ;  but  all  such  demands  have 
already  been  fulfilled  by  the  Christian,  not  in  him- 
self but  in  his  Surety ;  and  if  the  sentence  of  con- 
demnation be  cancelled  against  Christ  the  surety,  it 
is  equally  so  against  his  people.  The  righteousness 
of  the  law  is  fulfilled  in  them,  and  consistently  with 
the  principles  of  the  divine  government,  no  further 
claims  can  be  urged  against  them.  They  are  com- 
plete in  Christ,  being  justified  in  the  sight  of  God; 
I  heir  persons  are  accepted  and  their  natures  renevred. 
They  are  no  longer  strangers  and  foreigners,  but 
fellow-citizens  of  tlie  saints,  and  of  the  household  of 
God. 


But  while  thus  justified  by  faith  without  deeds  o.' 
law,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  just  in  virtue  of  this 
justification  tlie  law  of  God  is  tlie  highest  object  ol 
the  believer's  regard.  "  0  how  love  I  thy  law,"  is  the 
exclamation  of  tlie  true  child  of  God,  "  it  is  my  medi- 
tation all  the  day ;  "  and  such  is  the  jealousy  which 
he  feels  for  the  honoiu'  of  God  and  of  his  law,  thai 
his  eyes  run  down  with  tears  because  men  keep  not 
that  law.  The  believer  is  an  unwearied  ajwstle  oi 
the  law.  He  teaches  it  by  his  lijis  and  by  his  life ; 
and  instead  of  wishing  in  the  slightest  degree  to 
lower  the  standard  of  Jehovah's  law,  he  holds  forth 
the  fulfilment  of  it  in  the  obedience  and  sufl'erings  ol 
Christ,  as  the  most  powerful  evidence  that  it  is  mn- 
changeal)Iy  holy,  inllexibly  just,  and  inexpressibly 
good.  No  doubt  he  has  learned  that  by  the  deeds  of 
the  law  no  flesh  can  be  justified,  and  therefore  he  re- 
joices that  he  is  no  longer  under  the  law,  but  under 
grace.  And  yet  tlie  veiy  thought  of  losing  sight  of 
the  hiw  of  God  as  still  binding  on  him,  he  repels 
with  the  utmost  indignation.  "  Shall  we  sin  because 
we  are  not  under  the  law  but  under  grace'i'  Do  we 
make  void  the  law  through  faith  ?  God  forbid  ! 
Yea,  we  establish  the  law."  Kntertaiiiing  such  views 
of  the  kw  of  God,  he  enjoys  true  spiritual  peace,  for 
"  great  peace  have  they  who  love  thy  law  ;  nothing 
shall  offend  them."  Such  persons  "  delight  in  the  law 
of  God  after  the  inward  man,"  and  though  they  often 
feel  to  their  sad  experience  that  they  have  "  a  law  in 
their  members  warring  against  the  law  of  their 
minds,"  they  long  for  complete  dehverance  from  the 
dominion  of  sin,  that  they  may  be  holy  as  God  is 
holy.  It  is  tlus  admiration  and  love  of  God's  law, 
this  growing  desire  after  conformity  to  its  pure  and 
righteous  precepts,  which  constitutes  tlie  very 
essence  of  religion  in  the  soul.  There  may  be  an 
appearance  of  sanctity  in  the  outward  demeanour  ol 
a  man  who  is  nevertheless  not  a  true  sincere  Chris- 
tian ;  but  it  is  the  prevailing  influence  and  power  ol 
God's  law  in  the  heart,  which  entitles  a  man  to  the 
appellation  of  a  true  child  of  God. 

The  Antinomian  endeavours  to  persuade  himself 
and  others,  that  in  taking  upon  himself  the  office  o( 
Redeemer,  Christ  liath  laid  aside  the  authority  of  a 
legislator.  But  did  not  Jckus  while  on  earth  urge  it 
upon  Ids  followers  as  a  snre  and  unvarying  test  of 
love  to  him,  tliat  they  keep  his  commandments. 
And  now  that  he  hath  ascended  on  high,  it  is  as  a 
Prince  as  well  as  a  SaWour ;  that  he  may  subdue  his 
people  unto  himself,  making  tliem  a  willing  people 
in  the  day  of  his  power.  If  Jesus  died  that  his  peo- 
ple might  not  perish,  is  it  not  equally  true  that  he 
died  to  redeem  them  from  all  iniquity,  to  purify  unto 
himself  a  peculiar  people  zealous  of  good  works?  In 
the  New  Testament  aU  doctrinal  statement  is  made 
subserA'ient  to  the  inculcation  of  a  holy  obedience. 

Antinomians  have  never  formed  themselves  into  o 
distinct  and  separate  sect,  but  their  pernicious  doc- 
trines have  been  embraced  by  many  professing  Clirig- 
tians.      The   name  seems  to  have  originated  irith 
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Lather,  who  used  it  in  opposing  the  doctrines  of 
Agricola.  Thev  hare  also  been  tenn^  Solijidiant, 
beomse  they  held  that  holiness  had  no  connection 
whatever  with  justifving  faith.  Antinomian  opinions 
appear  to  have  crept  at  a  very  early  period  into  the 
Chrifitian  church,  as  is  quite  apfiarent  firom  the  whole 
language  of  the  apostle  James,  in  his  epistle,  when 
speaking  of  the  invariable  connection  of  iaith  and 
good  works.  From  that  period  down  to  the  present 
day,  the  sentiments  of  the  Antinomians  have  been  en- 
tertained by  nuinbere  in  every  age  of  the  church. 
"  Such  doctrine,"'  as  >Ir.  Fuller  remarks,  "  has  a  be- 
witching influence  upon  minds  of  a  certain  cast.  It 
is  a  spedes  of  religious  flattery  which  feeds  their 
vanity  and  soothes  their  selfishness ;  yet  they  call  it 
the  food  of  their  souls.  Like  intoxicating  liquors  to 
a  drunkard,  its  tendency  is  to  destroy ;  but  yet  it 
seems  necessary  to  their  existence ;  so  much  so,  that 
for  the  sake  of  it  they  despise  the  bread  of  life." 
It  is  lamentable  that  the  pure  doctrines  of  the  gospel 
should  be  so  perverted,  and  that  the  grace  of  God 
should  be  turned  into  lasciNiousness.  To  check  the 
progress  of  such  &tal  error?,  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  faithful  ministers  of  Christ  should 
preach,  not  only  the  privileges  of  the  Christian,  but 
the  preeetits  of  Christ,  pointing  out  the  intimate  and 
indixsoluble  ooimection  between  faith  and  holiness, 
between  justification  and  saoctiflcation,  pardon  and 
purity,  grace  in  the  heart  and  godliness  in  the  life. 
"  The  grace  of  God  which  bringeth  salvation  teacheth 
ns  to  deny  ourselves  to  all  nngodlin^s  and  worldly 
lusts,  and  to  live  soberly,  righteoi^y,  and  godly  in 
the  present  e^■il  worid."  If  such  be  the  design,  the 
object,  and  end  of  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God, 
Antinomianism  must  be  no  less  at  variance  with  the 
word  of  God  than  with  the  best  interests  of  man. 

A>TI-PJ;D0BAPTISTS  iGr.antipaidionjbap- 
Hzo,  against  baptism  of  children' ,  a  name  given  to  those 
who  deny  the  validity  and  Scriptural  warrant  of  iniant 
baptism.  They  are  most  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  Baptists  (which  see). 

AXTIPHOXAK,  the  book  which  amtains  the 
verses,  collects,  and  whatever  else  is  song  in  the 
choir  of  Episcopal  churches. 

AXTIPHOXY  (Gr.  (viti,  p^ionc,  voice  answering 
to  voioe.\  a  word  used  to  describe  alternate  sinpng 
in  exposition  to  pjmjJiony.  or  imited  singing.  Al- 
ternate singing  seems  to  have  been  practised  in 
the  service  of  the  ancient  Jewish  temple.  Many 
of  the  psalms  are  evidently  composed  of  alternate 
rerses,  and  therefore  intended  for  antiphony.  or,  as 
it  was  sometimes  called,  reponaoria,  the  ringing  by 
res{>onEalB.  Augustine  &eqaently  mentions  this 
mode  of  singing,  and  traces  its  origin  in  the  Western 
Church  to  Ambrose  of  Milan,  who  introduced  it  in 
'mitation  of  the  Eastern  churches.  It  is  difficult  to 
discover  its  origin  in  the  East.  Theodora  says  that 
Havian  and  Dlodoros  first  brought  in  the  practice  of 
emging  David's  Psalms  alternately,  or  by  aatipbaaT, 
into  the  church  of  Antioch  in  the  reign  of  Constan- 


tius.  But  Socrates  carries  it  as  far  back  as  the  time 
of  Ignados.  'Whatever  be  its  origin,  the  practice 
soon  spread  through  all  the  chinches.  Chr}-so5tom 
encouraged  it  in  the  vigils  at  Constantinople,  in  op- 
postion  to  the  Arians.  Basil  speaks  of  it  in  his 
time  as  the  received  custom  of  ^  the  East.  This 
custom  of  alternate  ringing  was  resorted  to  not  <»ily 
in  public,  bat  occasionally  also  in  private.  Thos 
Socrates  mentions  that  the  emperor  Theodoriia  ika 
Yomiger  and  his  sisters  were  accustomed  to  ang  al- 
ternate hymns  together  eveiy  morning  in  the  royal 
palace. 

AXTI-POPE,  one  who  has  been  elected  to  the 
popedom  in  opposition  to.  or  as  the  rival  of^  the  ex- 
isting Pope  of  Bome.  Rival  popes  have  existed  at 
different  periods  in  the  historv  of  the  Eomish  Church, 
although  that  church  has  alwavs  made  it  her  peculiar 
boast  that  she  has  preserved  from  apoEt(&  times  an 
undivided  tmity.  Geddes  gives  the  Ustorf  of  no 
fewer  than  twenty-four  schisms  in  the  Roman  dborcfa 
caused  by  anti-popes.  It  may  be  sufficient  for  oar 
purpose  to  refer  to  the  great  Western  schism  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  originating  in  rival  popes,  dected 
by  the  French  and  Italian  fictions  respectively  a> 
Avignon  and  Rome.  The  first  of  this  series  of  anti- 
popes,  who  took  the  name  of  Clement  \.,  passed  the 
whole  nine  years  of  his  reign  in  France,  withoot  once 
visiting  Rome.  Instigated  by  Philip,  the  Ung  uf 
France,  whose  obedient  tool  be  was,  Clement  re- 
voked the  bnU  Unam  Samiam^  and  other  decrees  o 
Pope  Boniface  \  111.  against  France,  enated  sereral 
French  cardinals,  and  coodemned  and  EqipresEed  the 
order  of  the  Knights  Templar,  in  a  eooncS  held  at 
'Vienne  in  1309.  The  Avignon  series  of  anti-popes 
who  succeeded  Clement,  were  John  XXU.,  elected 
in  1316;  Benedict  XII..  in  1334;  Clement  VL,  in 
1342;  Innocent 'VI.,  in  1352;  Urban  V..  m  1362,  who 
returned  to  Rome  in  1367,  but,  probably  at  the  per- 
suasions of  the  French  cardinals,  returned  to  Avig- 
non in  1370,  where  he  died ;  and  Oregory  XL,  who 
removed  his  ooort  to  Rome  in  1374,  where  he  £ed 
in  1378. 

The  death  of  Gregory  was  followed,  in  the  first 
instance,  by  the  elecdon  of  an  Italian  Pope,  who 
took  the  name  of  Urban  '\"L,  and  afterwards  the  very 
same  ooUege  of  cardinals,  in  the  same  year,  elected 
another  Pope,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Clement  YIL, 
and  was  installed  with  the  costomaiy  eetemoniesL 
This  donble  election  gave  lise  to  the  great  Weeten 
Schism  which  divided  the  durch  for  about  40  jeanL 
It  is  disputed  to  this  day,  and  even  Popish  historia— 
are  imable  to  decide  the  pwnt,  vbedier  UHmb  or 
Clement  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  bvfiil  Pope  and 
true  EoocesBor  of  P^er.  Urbhn  remained  at  Rome  : 
Clement  went  to  Avignon  in  Fiance.  The  whole 
Catholic  world  were  eompletely  divided  in  their  alle- 
gianoe.  Fnmoe  and  Spain,  Seotkad,  Scily,  and 
Cyprus  acknowiedged  OewDt,  whUe  all  the  re«o< 
Earop^  recognized  Uihan  as  the  real  earthly  bead 
of  the  Church.    For  forty  years  the  utmost  coBtb- 
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sion  prevailed.  Two  or  three  dilTerent  Popes  were 
reigning  at  tlie  same  time,  each  of  them  thimdering 
out  his  anallit'inas  against  the  others 

At  leni;tli  it  was  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  this 
disgraceful  schism,  by  calling  a  general  council  in  re- 
ference to  the  point  in  dispute.  The  council,  accord- 
ingly, assembled  at  Pisa  on  the  25th  of  March  IWJ  ; 
but  instead  of  healing  the  di\isions,  it  gave  rise  to 
new  and  still  keener  contests.  Both  the  rival  Popes, 
Gregory  XII.  at  Rome,  and  Benedict  XII.  at  Avig- 
non, were  declared  excommunicated,  and  one  pontitf 
was  elected  in  their  place,  who  is  kno\™  by  the  name 
of  Alexander  V.  The  decrees  of  this  famous  coun- 
cil, however,  were  treated  with  contempt  by  the  con- 
demned pontitVs,  who  continued  to  enjoy  the  privi- 
leges, and  to  exercise  the  authority  of  the  popedom. 
Though  deposed,  they  protested  against  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  council  of  Pisa,  and  denied  to  it  the 
name  and  authority  of  an  cecumeulcal  council,  each 
of  them  calling  a  council  of  his  own  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  his  pretensions  against  all  gain.«ayers. 
"  Thus  was  the  holy  CatlioUc  Chmrli"  says  Dowling, 
"  which  boasts  so  much  of  its  unity,  split  up  into 
three  contending  and  hostile  foctions  under  three 
pretended  successors  of  St.  Peter,  who  loaded  each 
other  with  reciprocal  calumnies  and  excommunica- 
tions, and  even  to  the  present  day  the  problem  re- 
mains undecided  which  of  the  three  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  genuine  luik  in  the  chain  of  apostolictil  suc- 
cession." This  contlict  of  Popes  and  Anti-Popes 
was  only  terminated  by  the  council  of  Constance  in 
1414,  which  deposed  John  XXIII.,  and  also  Bene- 
dict XIII.,  the  Avignon  Pope,  while  the  Italian 
pontilV,  Gregory  XII.,  volimtarily  resigned  his  oflicc, 
thus  making  way  for  the  unanimous  election  of  Car- 
dinal Otto  de  Colonna,  in  whom,  under  the  name  of 
Martin  V.,  terminated  this  long  protracted  and  dis- 
graceful schism. 

AXTIS.\BBATAUI  AXS,  a  name  applied  to  those 
who  reject  both  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Sabbaths. 
The  chief  arguments  which  they  employ  to  prove 
the  non-obligation  of  the  Sabbath  are,  that  the  Jew- 
ish Sabbath  was  a  ceremonial,  not  a  moral  institution, 
and  was,  therefore,  entirely  abrogated  by  the  com- 
ing of  Christ,  and  that  no  other  Sabbath  having  been 
iu.stituted  by  Christ  or  his  apostles,  they  are  bound 
to  observe  not  any  particular  day,  but  every  day  as 
holy  unto  the  Lord.  Now,  in  opposition  to  this,  it 
is  enough  to  notice,  that  the  Sabbath  was  instituted 
not  as  a  part  of  the  ceremonial  law,  but  even  anterior 
to  the  fall  of  man,  while  Adam  was  yet  in  a  state  of 
innocence,  and,  therefore,  obviously  intended  to  sur- 
vive all  the  changes  which  sin  might  introduce.  Thus 
I  he  Sabbath  was  made  for  man  as  man,  not  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  but  in  all  circumstances,  and 
in  all  situations.     See  Sabbath. 

ANTISTES  {President),  a  title  given  by  some 
of  the  ancient  Christian  wi-iters  to  presbyters  in 
the  early  Church.  Hilarius  Sardus,  speaking  of 
presbyters  against  whom  a  bishop  is  not  to  receive 


an  accusation,  cells  them  aniistiles  Dei.  The  title 
is  given  to  bishops  and  presbyters  indiscriminately. 
Ilence  an  argument  is  sometimes  drawn  by  Pres- 
byterians in  favour  of  both  being  one  and  the  same 
order. — This  name  was  also  applied  to  the  superior, 
or  rather  head  of  the  ecclesiastical  senate  among  the 
Bohemian  Brethren  before  the  Uefunuation.  The 
person  chosen  to  this  high  and  honourable  ollice  was 
usually  a  man  of  advanced  years,  distinguished  ta- 
lents, and  irreproachable  character.  He  was  elected 
in  the  most  solemn  manner,  by  the  free  votes  of  all 
the  ministers.  He  held  ollice  for  life.  Comeniussays 
there  were  two  of  them  in  Bohemia,  two  of  them  in 
iMoravia,  and  always  one,  but  sometimes  two,  in  Po- 
Luid.  The  duty  of  an  Antlstes  was  to  examine  into 
llie  orthodoxy  and  strict  discijiline  maintained  in  the 
Church,  to  select  out  of  the  students  those  young  men 
who  were  best  qualified  for  the  ministry,  to  appoint 
acolytes,  deacons,  elders,  and  other  office-bearers, 
to  visit  his  diocese  every  year,  to  watch  over  the 
general  concenis  of  tlie  churches,  doing  his  utmost 
to  ward  olV  persecution,  and  to  connect  any  eiTors 
which  might  have  been  introduced.  In  discharging 
his  responsible  office,  however,  the  Antistes  was 
bound  to  consult  his  colleagues  and  assistants ;  and 
an  appeal  from  his  judgment  lay  to  the  General  Sy- 
nod. In  many  respects  the  office  of  an  Antistes  re- 
sembled that  of  a  bishop.  There  was  a  president  or 
principal,  who  was  his  superior  in  office,  but  who  had 
no  power  to  convene  the  consistory  without  the  con- 
sent and  approval  of  his  Bretliron,  the  Antistes.  In 
the  ordination  of  the  ministers  belonging  to  the  Bo- 
heuiiau  Brethren,  the  Antistes  laid  his  hands  upon 
the  head  of  the  candidate,  and  prayed  over  him,  after 
which  the  congregation  sung  the  hymn,  "  Veni, 
Spiritus  Sancte,"  "  Come,  thou  Holy  Spirit."  At  the 
close  of  the  service  the  Brethren  gave  him  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship.  The  election  of  an  Antistes  was 
peculiarly  solemn.  When  one  of  them  died,  and  his 
office  thus  became  vacant,  a  General  Synod  was  call- 
ed, and  the  meeting  was  ojiened  with  a  day  set  apart 
for  fasting  and  jirayer.  After  that  a  sennon  was 
preached  on  the  duties  of  an  Antistes,  and  then  they 
proceeded  to  the  election,  which  was  conducted  by 
ballot,  and  the  vaciint  place  filled  up  by  a  plurality 
of  votes.  The  day  followmg,  the  people  were  in- 
fomied  that  the  election  was  closed,  iuid  the  individual 
upon  whom  the  choice  had  iiillen  was  called  ujion  to 
ajipear  before  a  public  meeting  or  assembly  of  the 
Cluu-ch.  He  was  solemnly  asked  whether  he  be- 
lieved his  calling  to  be  from  God,  and  whether  he 
was  ready  to  promise,  tliat  he  would  discharge  the 
sacred  duties  of  his  office  with  fidelity  and  conscien- 
tiousness. On  returning  satisfactory  answers  to  tin 
questions  proposed,  the  ordination  was  procccdeo 
with,  as  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  pastor,  by  prayei 
and  inqiosilion  of  hands. 

AXTISUPEKXATURALISTS,  a  term  used  to 
denote  those  who  endeavour  to  subtract  from  tha 
character  of  Christ  and  Christianity  all  that  is  mira 
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ciilous  aud  supernatural,  thus  reducing  every  thing 
within  the  limits  ot"  mere  human  reason,  and  what  is 
accordant  with  the  ordinary  operations  of  nature. 
See  Rationalists. 

AXTITACTES  (Gr.  antltalctein,  to  oppose),  a  class 
of  licentious  Antinomians,  who  arose  about  A.  D. 
170,  and  who  derived  their  name  either  from  oppo- 
sing the  commands  of  God,  practising  the  very  re- 
verse, or  because  they  opposed  one  god  to  another. 
They  taught  that  the  good  and  gi-acious  God  created 
all  things  good.  But  one  of  his  own  offspring  re- 
belled against  him.  This  wa.s  the  Demiurge,  tlie 
god  of  the  Jews,  who  gave  rise  to  the  principle  of 
evil,  by  which  may,  perhaps,  be  meant,  as  Neander 
tliinks,  "  the  material  body,  constituting  at  once  the 
prison-house  and  the  fountain  of  all  sm  to  the  .souls 
banished  from  above."  Thus  he  has  brought  us  into 
a  state  of  enmity  with  tlie  Father,  and  we  in  turn  set 
ourselves  at  enmity  with  him.  To  avenge  the  Father 
on  him,  we  do  directly  the  reverse  of  what  he  wills 
und  commands.  Some  go  so  far  as  to  allege,  that 
the  Antitactes  held  the  opinion,  that  sin  deserved 
'•award  rather  than  piuiishment,  and,  conseiiuently, 
[hey  abandoned  themselves  to  all  kinds  of  vices  and 
enormities.  They  appear  to  have  been  a  sect  of  the 
Gnostics  (which  see). 

ANTI-TALJIUDISTS.  Among  the  modem  Jews 
there  is  a  large  class  who  have  cast  off  their  adherence 
o  the  Talmud  or  traditions  of  the  Rabbis ;  some  of 
-hem  trjnng  to  find  a  resting-place  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, but,  rejecting  the  New  Testament  which  alone 
2an  rightly  explain  the  Old,  they  are  utterly  destitute 
of  any  sure  footing.  Another  and  a  far  more  numerous 
body  of  the  Anti-Tahnudists  have  rejected  both  the 
Talmudieal  traditions  and  the  Old  Testament,  and 
sunk  down  into  avowed  infidelity.  All  who  have 
gone  thus  far,  however,  are  not  in  exactly  the  same 
position.  With  many  their  infidelity  is  a  mere  ne- 
gation. They  have  renounced  authority,  and  can 
receive  nothmg  without  evidence.  Still  they  are 
open  to  conviction.  Another  and  an  increasing 
party  place  themselves  in  direct  and  active  antago- 
nism to  aU  systems  of  belief,  which  they  regard  as 
fettering  the  understanding  and  un.  ^^essarily  re- 
straining the  inclination.  On  the  Continent  parti- 
cularly, Rabbinism  is  now  a  tottering  fabric,  and  a 
licentious  freedom  of  thought  has  become  prevalent 
among  the  Jews,  which  has  led  not,  in  too  many  cases, 
to  the  embracing  of  Christianity,  but  to  a  wide-spread 
infidelity.  It  is  to  the  writings  of  Jloses  MendeLsolm 
that,  in  a  great  measure,  this  change  is  to  be  attri- 
buted. He  has  uifused  into  the  minds  of  his  coun- 
trymen in  Germany  a  spirit  of  reckless  speculation, 
wliich  refuses  to  yield  an  implicit  submission  to  the 
Sacred  Oracles,  once  the  glory  and  the  guide  of  their 
fathers.  Rationalism  has  taken  the  place  of  Ju- 
d;iism.  The  writings  of  Mendelsohn  occupy,  in  the 
estimation  of  multitudes  of  Jews  in  Germany,  Po- 
land, and  the  other  continental  coimtries,  a  liigher 
olace  than  the  writings  even  of  their  ancient  law- 


giver. This  eminent  thinker  has  been  undoubt- 
edly the  author  and  the  instrumental  cause  of  a  great 
change,  both  intellectual  and  civil,  in  the  Jewish 
nation.  He  led  the  way  to  a  neglect,  and,  in  many 
instances,  to  an  entire  disuse  of  the  mass  of  absurd 
and  inconsistent  traditions  forming  the  Talmud. 
Since  the  death  of  Mendelsohn,  which  happened  in 
1785,  the  Antitalmudists  have  been  everj^  year  grow- 
ing in  numbers  both  on  the  Continent  and  in  Great 
Britain.  A  sect  of  the  modem  Jews,  who  are  to  the 
full  extent  Antitalmudists,  lias  long  existed  under 
the  name  of  Caraites  (which  see).  The  Rabbinists 
pretend  that  the  Schism,  as  they  term  it,  of  the  Ca- 
raites, cannot  be  traced  beyond  750  A.  D.  They 
themselves,  on  the  contrarv-,  maintain,  that  before  the 
destruction  of  the  first  temple,  they  existed  as  a  dis- 
tinct sect  under  the  name  of  ■'  The  Company  of  the 
Son  of  Judah."  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Caraites  possess 
many  strange  peculiarities,  both  of  doctrine  and 
practice,  which  must  ever  separate  them  from  the 
Antitalmudists  or  Reformed  Jews  which  have  arisen 
in  more  modem  times,  and  whose  principle  of  ad- 
herence to  Scripture  alone  may  yet,  by  the  Divine 
blessing,  lead  to  the  recognition  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
as  the  true  Messiah  of  whom  Moses  in  the  law  and 
the  prophets  did  speak.  The  rejection  of  the  Tal- 
mud is  undoubtedly  an  important  step  towards  the 
adoption  of  the  Christian  system,  and  may  lead,  in 
God's  good  time,  to  the  gi-afting  of  Israel  into  her 
o%vn  olive  tree,  and  to  her  partaking  of  the  root  and 
fatness  thereof. 

xVNTI-TRINTTARIANS,  the  general  name  of 
aU  those  who  deny  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  but 
particularly  applied  to  the  Arians  and  Sociniaxs 
(which  see).  Other  sects  may  also  be  comprehended 
under  this  comprehensive  term ;  such  as  the  Sahelr 
Hans  and  Samosatenians,  who  denied  the  distinctions 
of  persons  in  the  Godhead  ;  the  Macedonians,  who 
denied  the  di\Tnity  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  the 
Humanitarians,  who  contended  that  the  Lord  Jesus  is 
a  man  only,  Uke  ourselves,  fallible  and  peccable,  and 
entitled  to  no  higher  honour  than  that  of  a  good 
man,  a  moral  philosopher,  and  a  prophet. 

ANTOSIANDRL\NS,  a  temi  applied  to  Melaiic- 
tlion  and  the  other  Lutherans  who  opposed  the 
doctrines  taught  by  Osiandcr,  a  German  divme  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  It  would  appear  that  the 
chief  heresy  into  which  Osiander  fell  regarded  the 
ground  of  a  believer's  justification  in  the  sight  oJ 
God,  which  he  attributed  not  to  the  mediatorial 
righteousness  wTought  out  by  Christ,  and  imputed 
to  the  sinner,  but  to  the  essential  divine  righteous- 
ness of  the  Redeemer,  which  he  failed  to  perceive 
must,  from  its  very  nature  as  a  di\'ine  attribute,  be 
incommunicable.     See  Osiasdriaxs. 

ANUBIS,  an  ancient  Egyptian  deity,  usually  re- 
presented in  the  form  of  a  dog,  or  of  a  man  with  a 
dog's  head.  Some  writers  have  alleged  the  worship 
of  this  god  to  be  of  very  great  antiquity,  and  that 
Moses  alludes  to  it  in  Deut.  xxiii.  18,  "  Thou  shall 
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not  bring  the  pnce  of  a  dog  into  the  houBe  of  the 
l^ord."  But  nowhere  do  we  find  any  mention  of 
Anubia  before  tlie  time  of  Augustus,  and  yet  after 
tiiat  period  it  occurs  frequently  both  in  Grccli  and 
Roman  writers.  If  we  may  credit  Diodorus  Siculus, 
Anubis  was  the  son  of  Osiris,  and  was  wont  to  ac- 
company Ids  father  on  his  expeditions,  covered  witli 
the  skin  of  a  dog.  Hence  he  was  represented  as  a 
human  being  with  a  dog's  head.  Plutarch  exjilains 
the  tigiwe  as  a  myth,  descriptive  of  the  physical 
character  of  Kgypt,  Anubis  being  the  son  of  the 
Nile,  which  by  its  hmndation  fertilizes  the  most  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  coimtry.  The  same  writer  repre- 
sents Anubis  as  the  horizon,  and  his  being  in  the 
shape  of  a  dog  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  this 
animal  sees  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  The  Greeks 
regai-ded  the  Eg\-ptian  Anubis  as  idcnticid  with  their 
own  IIekmes  (which  see).  The  worship  of  Anu- 
bis was  introduced  at  Rome  towards  the  close  of 
the  republic,  and  during  the  Empire  his  worsliip 
was  widely  disseminated  both  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans. 

ANUVRATA,  the  first  rank  of  ascetics  among 
the  J.\ixs  (which  see),  a  Hindu  sect  foimd  in  con- 
siderable nimibers,  particularly  in  the  south  of  India. 
Tliis  degree  of  asceticism  can  be  attained  only  by 
him  who  forsakes  liis  family,  entirely  cuts  off  his 
hair,  holds  always  in  Ids  hand  a  biuidle  of  peacock's 
feathers  and  an  earthen  pot,  and  we;irs  only  clothes 
of  a  tawny  colour. 

A_NXUR,  an  Itahan  divinity,  who  derived  his 
name  from  jVnxur,  a  city  of  the  Volsci,  where  he 
had  a  temple  and  was  worshipped.  He  is  spoken  of 
by  Virgil  as  Jujiiter  Anxur;  and  on  a  medal  he  is 
represented  as  a  beardless  yoimg  man,  -vrith  a  radi- 
ated crowii  upon  his  head.  In  worship,  he  was  as- 
sociated with  Feronia,  who  was  regarded  as  Jmio. 

AQiDE  (Gr.  Sinijim/),  the  name  among  the  ancient 
Greeks  of  one  of  the  fabulous  divinities  called  Muses, 
who  were  regarded  by  some  writers  as  tlu-ee  in  num- 
ber,—Mneme,  Acede,  and  Melete,— though  the  most 
ancient  authors,  particulai-Iy  Homer  and  Ilesiod, 
reckon  nine.     See  MusE.s. 

APANCHO.MENE  (Gr.  Strangled),  a  surname  of 
Artemis,  derived  from  a  circimistance  recorded  by 
Pausanjas,  as  having  liappened  at  Condylea  in  Ar- 
cadia, where  there  was  a  grove  sacred  to  Artemis 
Condyleatis.  Some  boys,  it  is  said,  when  amusing 
themseh-es  threw  a  cord  roimd  the  statue  of  the  god- 
dess, jilayfully  pretending  to  strangle  Artemis.  Some 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbom-ing  town  of  Ca- 
physe  fmding  the  boys  thus  employed,  stoned  them 
to  death.  To  pimish  this  rash  and  cruel  act  of  the 
peoijle  of  Caphya3,  the  women  of  that  town,  as  Pau- 
sanias  alleges,  had  prematm-e  births,  and  the  cliil- 
dren  bom  were  all  of  them  dead.  This  contmucd 
until  tlie  miu-dered  boys  were  buned,  and  a  yearly 
sacrifice  to  their  manes  appointed.  From  that  time 
Apanchomene  was  substituted  as  a  surname  of  Ar- 
temis for  Condyleatis. 


APATURIA  (Gr.  apute,  deceit),  a  sumame  given 
to  Athena  by  iEthra,  diughter  of  Pittheus  king  o( 
Trazen.  Tliis  princess  dedicated  a  temple  to  Athe- 
na Apaturia,  in  the  island  of  Splia:ria,  and  taught 
the  maidens  of  Tnrzcn  to  dedicate  their  girdles  to 
the  same  goddess  on  the  djiy  of  their  marriage. — A 
surname  also  of  Ajihrodite,  derived  from  the  deceit- 
ful way  ui  which  she  killed  giants,  by  whom  she  was 
attacked,  dehvering  them  over  to  Heracles,  who  had 
concealed  himself  in  a  cave  for  that  purjiose. — Apa- 
turia was  the  name  of  a  festival  celeljrated  by  the 
Athenians  annually  in  October.  It  continued  for  four 
days,  during  wliich  young  people  of  both  sexes  en- 
gaged in  sports  and  rejoicings  of  various  kinds.  The 
first  day  was  dedicated  to  Bacchus,  the  second  to 
Jupiter  and  Pallas,  the  third  was  spent  in  admitting 
the  yomig  men  and  women  into  then- tribes;  what 
was  done  on  the  fom-th  day  is  wicertain. 

APELLEANS,  or  Atelliths,  a  branch  of  the 
Gnostics,  which  derived  its  name  from  Apelles,  who 
flourished  about  A.  D.  188.  He  was  a  discijjle  of 
Marcion,  but  differed  from  his  teacher  m  some  points. 
Tertullian  charges  him  -nith  immorahty,  but  Rliodon, 
who  was  a  contemporary  and  a  personal  opjionent  of 
Apelles,  speaks  in  liigh  terms  of  the  purity  of  his 
life.  The  uidividual  to  whom  he  was  chiefly  in- 
debted for  his  heretical  opinions,  was  a  woman  named 
Philumcne,  wlio  imagined  herself  a  pru|ihetess,  and 
whose  fooUsh  fancies  he  thought  it  worth  wiiile  to 
cxpomid  in  a  work,  which  he  entitled  "  Revelations." 
The  opinions  of  Apelles  which  were  adopted  by  his 
followers,  partook  of  a  similar  cliaracter  with  those 
of  Marcion,  but  modified  not  a  httle  by  his  residence 
for  a  long  period  m  Alexandria.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment, lie  alleged,  came  from  different  authors,  partly 
from  the  mspirations  of  tlie  Soter,  partly  from  those 
of  the  Demiurge,  and  partly  from  those  of  the  Evil 
Spirit,  who  coiTupted  tlie  revelations  of  divine  things. 
Denying,  therefore,  the  entu'e  inspiration  of  this  part 
of  the  Sacred  Vokune,  he  endeavoured,  in  a  work  of 
great  extent  bearing  the  name  of  "  Syllogisms,"  to 
point  out  the  contradictions,  as  he  supposed,  which 
are  to  be  foimd  in  the  Old  Testament,  at  the  same 
time  decLiring  that  he  used  these  ancient  Scriptures, 
gathering  from  them  what  is  profitable,  wliile  he 
found  in  them  fables  wholly  destitute  of  truth.  He 
beUeved  in  one  Supreme  Eternal  God,  the  author  of 
all  existence,  while  he  professed  himself  utterly  un- 
able scientifically  to  demonstrate  how  all  existence 
could  be  traced  back  to  one  original  principle.  He 
held  that  the  Supreme  God  had  created  an  inferior 
god,  wliose  natm-e  was  evil,  and  who  created  this 
world.  He  denied  the  incarnation  of  JesuB  Chiist, 
in  so  far  as  real  flesh  is  concerned,  but  asserted  that 
he  took  an  elementary  body,  and  conversed  on  earth 
in  appo;u-ance  only;  that  in  his  ascension  he  left 
belund  him  that  body,  making  his  entrance  into  hea- 
ven, only  in  Ids  spirit.  He  denied  the  resurrection 
of  the  human  body.  Apelles  lived  to  a  very  ad^ 
vanced  age,  and  ui  Ids  late  years  he  appears  to  have 
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lOst  all  taste  for  controversy,  declaring,  "  Let  every 
man  stand  fast  by  his  faitli ;  for  all  that  put  their 
trust  in  Christ  crucified  shall  attain  salvation,  if  they 
only  prove  their  faith  by  their  works."     See  Mak- 

CIONITES 

APEMIUS,  a  surname  of  Zeus,  under  which  he 
was  worsliipped  on  Mount  Fames  in  Attica. 

APESANTIUS,  a  surname  of  Zeus,  under  which 
he  was  worshipped  on  Mount  Apesas  near  Nemca. 

APE- WORSHIP.  Apes,  from  their  resemblance 
to  the  human  race,  seem  even  in  remote  ages  to  have 
been  viewed  with  veneration.  The  Babylonians, 
and  also  the  Egyptians,  are  said  to  have  held  them 
as  sacred.  In  India,  at  this  day,  apes  are  in  many 
places  adored,  though  not  resident  in  temples.  In 
Western  Africa,  more  especially  at  Fishtowi.  on  the 
Grain  Coast,  as  has  been  already  noticed  under  article 
AxiMAL-WoRSHiP,  certain  monkeys  found  in  the 
wood  about  the  grave-yard  arc  regarded  as  sacred,  be- 
cause it  is  thought  they  are  animated  by  the  spirits  of 
(heir  departed  friends.  Among  various  heathen  na- 
tions these  animals  are  viewed  mth  pecuhar  interest, 
but  nowhere  more  so  than  in  Japan,  where  they  are 
actually  worsliipped,  and  in  that  island  there  is  a 
large  temple  dedicated  entirely  to  Ape-worship. 
In  the  middle  stands  the  statue  of  an  ape  erected  on 
a  pedestal  which  rests  upon  an  altar,  large  enough 
not  only  to  contain  both,  but  likewise  the  oblations 
of  the  devotees,  together  with  a  brass  vessel  on  which 
a  bonze  or  priest  beats  as  on  a  di'um,  in  order  by  this 
solemn  sound  to  stir  up  the  devotions  of  the  people, 
and  remind  them  of  their  religious  duties.  Under 
the  vaulted  roofs  and  in  the  walls  of  the  pagoda, 
there  are  numbers  of  apes  of  all  kinds  in  various 
attitudes,  and  in  still  deeper  niches  there  are  several 
pedestals  like  that  on  the  altar,  vdth  their  respective 
apes  upon  them.  Opposite  to  these  pedestals  there 
are  other  apes  with  the  oblations  of  their  devotees 
before  them.  As  some  paUiation  of  this  strange 
species  of  idolatry,  it  has  been  alleged  that  the 
Japanese  regard  the  bodies  of  apes  as  anhnated 
by  the  souls  of  the  gi-andees  and  princes  of  the 
empire. 

Several  Indian  nations  imagine  that  an  ape  is  a 
luiman  being,  though  in  a  savage  state ;  others  hold 
that  formerly  they  were  men  as  perfect  as  them- 
selves; but  that  for  the  pimishment  of  their  vices 
God  transfonned  them  into  such  ugly  creatm-es. 
An  Ape-god,  called  Ilanuman,  is  held  in  great  vene- 
ration in  llindostan,  a  pompous  homage  is  paid  liim, 
and  the  pagodas  in  which  he  is  worshipped  are 
adorned  with  the  utmost  magnificence.  When  the 
Portuguese,  in  1554,  made  a  descent  upon  the  island 
of  Ceylon,  they  phmdered  the  temple  of  the  Ape's 
Tooth,  made  themselves  masters  of  immense  riches, 
v-'Hrried  otl'  this  precious  relic,  the  object  of  the  reli- 
gious worship  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ceylon,  Pegu, 
.Malabar,  Bengal,  and  other  districts.  The  shrine  in 
which  this  relic  was  deposited  was  covered  with 
jewels,  and  accordingly  it  was  reckoned  a  valuable 


prize.  An  Indian  princa  od'ered  the  Viceroy  of  Goa 
seven  hundred  thousand  ducats  of  gold  to  redeem 
this  sacred  tooth,  but  his  proposal  was  rejected. 
Herbert  mentions  a  pagoda  at  Calicut  dedicated  to 
an  ape. 

APEX,  a  stitched  cap,  somewhat  resembling  a 
helmet,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  stick  fixed  on 
the  top,  and  woimd  about  with  white  wool,  properly 
belonging  to  the  ancient  Flam  EN  (which  see). — 
The  same  word  Apex  is  used  by  Jerome  to  express 
a  small  hair-stroke,  with  which  the  Jews  embellish 
the  top  of  some  of  the  Hebrew  characters,  placing 
it  over  them  in  the  shape  of  a  crown.  These  they 
make  use  of  in  those  books  which  are  read  in  theii 
synagogues  and  in  their  Mezozzim  (which  see).  It 
is  thought  that  our  blessed  Lord  referred  to  these 
Apices  when  he  said,  Mat.  v.  18.  "  Verily  I  say 
unto  you.  Till  heaven  and  earth  pass,  one  jot  or  one 
tittle  shaU  in  no  wise  pass  from  the  law,  till  all  be 
fulfilled." 

APHACITIS,  a  suniame  of  Aphrodite,  derived 
from  the  tomi  of  Aphace  in  Ca-le-Syria,  where  there 
was  a  temple  consecrated  to  the  goddess  wliich  was 
destroyed  by  Constantine  the  Roman  Emperor. 

APHXEIUS,  a  surname  of  Ares,  under  wlrich  he 
was  worshipped  on  Mount  Cnesius,  near  Tegea  in 
Arcadia.  This  name,  giver  of  food,  was  derived 
from  the  wonderful  circumstance  that  Ares  caused 
his  son  Aeropus  to  draw  nourishment  fi'om  the 
breast  of  his  dead  mother  Aerope. 

APHRODISIA,  several  festivals  in  honour  of 
Aphrodite  or  Venus,  which  were  celebrated  at  various 
places,  but  particularly  at  Cyprus.  On  these  occa- 
sions mysterious  rites  were  pertbrmed  to  which  only 
the  initiated  were  admitted  who  ofl'ered  a  piece  of 
money  to  the  goddess. 

APHRODITE,  called  Venus  among  the  Romans, 
was  one  of  the  great  deities  of  the  ancient  mj'thology 
the  goddess  of  love.  She  is  fabled  to  have  sprung  from 
the  foam  of  the  sea  (Gr.  aphros).  Homer  speaks  of 
her  as  the  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Dione.  She  was 
famed  for  her  beauty  and  the  handsomeness  of  her 
person.  She  rendered  effective  assistance  to  the 
Trojans  in  the  coiu-se  of  the  Trojan  war.  She  was 
represented  as  being  in  possession  of  a  girdle,  which 
inspired  love  for  those  who  wore  it.  Various  flowers, 
as  the  myi-tle,  rose,  and  poppy,  were  sacred  to  her, 
and  also  various  bii-ds,  as  the  sparrow,  the  swan,  the 
swallow,  and  the  dove.  Several  surnames  were  applied 
to  her,  all  of  them  derived  from  places  where  slie  was 
worshipped,  or  from  pecidiar  (jualities  which  she  was 
conceived  to  possess.  Temples  were  built  in  honour 
of  this  goddess  in  many  Grecian  cities,  such  as 
Athens,  Sparta,  Corinth,  Abydos,  but  the  chief 
places  of  her  worship  were  Jlount  Ida  in  Troas,  and 
the  islands  of  Cj'prus  and  Cythera.  Her  votariet 
brought  incense  and  garlands  of  flowers,  but  in  some 
places  sacrifices  of  animals  were  offered  to  her.  The 
worship  of  this  female  deity  is  thought  to  have  had 
its  origin  in  the  East,  and  Aplu-odite  has  often  been 
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considered  as  identical  with  Astarte  or  Ashto- 
RETn  (which  see). 

APHTHARTODOCITES  (Gr.  ophthartos,  incor- 
ruptible, and  dukeo,  to  judge),  the  name  given  to  a 
party  of  the  JIonopuysites  (whicli  see)  in  the  sixth 
century,  whieli  held,  as  a  necessary  consequence  from 
tlie  imion  of  the  Deity  and  liumanity  in  one  nature  in 
Clirist,  the  dogma  that  tlie  body  of  Clirist,  even  dur- 
ing his  earthly  life,  was  not  suljjccted  by  any  neces- 
sity of  nature  to  the  ordinary  affections,  infirmities, 
and  wants  of  our  bodily  frame,  such  as  hunger,  thirst, 
and  pain ;  but  tliat,  by  a  free  determination  of  his 
o\vn  will,  he  subjected  himself  to  these  things  for  the 
salvation  of  man.  The  body  of  Christ,  then,  accord- 
ing to  this  view,  was  not  necessarily  and  naturally 
corruptible,  but  derived  this  quality  from  the  will  of 
Christ  himself.  This  doctrine  was  embraced  by  the 
emperor  Justinian,  who,  along  with  many  others, 
thought  that  he  thereby  lionoured  Christ,  by  depriving 
him  of  all  human  affections.  By  an  imperial  edict,  ac- 
cordingly, Aphthartodocetism  was  made  a  law.  Eu- 
tychius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  had  aheady 
been  deposed  and  banished  for  contradicting  this 
dogma,  and  a  similar  fiite  was  impending  over  Anas- 
tatius,  jiatriarch  of  Antioch,  while  the  oriental  church 
was  about  to  be  involved  in  the  most  painful  and  dis- 
tracting quarrels,  when,  by  the  death  of  the  emperor 
in  A.  D.  565,  peace  and  order  were  restored. 

APIS,  an  ancient  deity  worsliipped  by  tlie  Egyp- 
tians under  the  form  of  a  bull.  The  soul  of  Osiris 
was  supposed  to  have  transmigiated  into  the  great 
bull  which  was  worshipped  at  Memphis,  in  Upper 
Egj-pt,  imder  the  name  of  Apis,  and  at  IleUopohs  in 
Lower  Egypt,  imder  the  name  of  Mne\is.  Osiris 
was  the  name  by  which  the  Egj-ptians  deified 
the  founder  of  their  country  and  nation ;  and  the 
selection  of  an  ox  as  the  animal  into  which  the  soid 
of  Osiris  was  supposed  to  have  passed,  is  accounted  for 
by  Diodorus  Siculus  on  the  ground  that  the  ox  was 
particularly  useful  in  husbandry.  The  animal  select- 
ed for  worship  was  held  in  great  veneration  while 
alive,  and  deeply  lamented  and  moimied  for  when 
dead.  The  characters  of  Apis,  or  the  sacred  bull, 
are  thus  given  by  Herodotus.  "  The  Apis,"  he  says, 
"  is  the  calf  of  a  cow  past  bearing,  but  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  Egyptians,  is  impregnated  by  lightning, 
whence  she  has  the  Apis.  "  The  marlvs  wliich  distin- 
guish it  from  all  others  are  these  :  Its  body  is 
black,  except  one  square  of  white  on  the  forehead ; 
the  figure  of  an  eagle  on  its  back  ;  two  kinds  of  hair 
on  its  tail, and  a  scarabaus  or  beetle  imder  its  tongue." 
On  the  announcement  being  made  that  an  animal 
possessing  all  these  marks  had  been  foimd,  some 
sacred  persons  resorted  to  the  place,  and  built 
a  house  facing  the  rising  sun.  In  this  house  Apis 
was  kept  for  four  months,  being  carefuUy  fed  with 
milk  ;  and  after  this,  about  the  time  of  tlie  new 
moon,  he  was  conveyed  in  a  vessel  built  for  the  pur- 
pose, to  Mempliis.  Here  a  hundred  priests  and 
trowds  of  people  received  him  with  great  rejoicings, 


leading  him  to  the  temple  of  Osii'is.  Strabo  ann 
Plutarch  tell  us,  tliat  when  an  animal  possessing  the 
requisite  marks  could  not  be  found,  they  paid  adora- 
tion to  a  golden  image  of  it,  which  they  set  up  in 
their  temples.  Tlie  living  ox,  when  found,  was  kept 
in  the  temple  of  Osiris,  and  worshipped  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  that  god  as  long  as  it  lived.  In  the 
temple  were  two  thalami,  or  bed-chambers,  and,  ac- 
cording as  the  sacred  ox  entered  the  one  or  the  other, 
it  was  regarded  as  a  lucky  or  an  unlucky  omen.  Oxen 
of  a  yellow  or  red  colour  were  sacrificed  to  this  god, 
more  especially  on  his  birth- day,  which  was  cele- 
brated eveiy  year  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity. 

Some  authors  allege  that  Apis  was  jiennitted  to 
live  no  longer  than  twenty-five  years,  and,  accord- 
ingly, if  he  had  not  died  before  that  time,  he  was 
killed,  and  his  body  was  buried  in  a  sacred  well,  the 
place  of  which  was  carefully  concealed  from  all  ex- 
cept the  initiated.  If,  however,  he  died  a  natural 
death,  he  was  buried  in  the  temple  of  Serapis  at 
Memphis,  and  all  Egypt  was  plunged  into  grief  and 
mourning,  which  lasted,  however,  only  till  another 
sacred  bull  was  foimd,  when  their  moummg  was 
tunied  into  joy.  Apis  was  consecrated  to  the  sun 
and  moon.  iElian  regards  the  twenty-nine  marks 
on  the  body  of  the  sacred  bidl  as  forming  a  complete 
system  of  astronomy. 

The  worship  of  the  golden  calf  by  the  Israelites  in 
the  wilderness  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  worship  of  Apis  in  Egj'pt.  Accord- 
ingly it  is  said  of  them,  Psal.  cvi.  20,  "  Thus  they 
changed  their  glory  into  the  simihtude  of  an  ox  that 
eateth  gi-ass."  They  were  not  so  ignorant  as  to  ima- 
gine that  the  image  which  they  made  was  reall'i 
God,  but  they  seem  to  have  supposed  that  the  divine 
virtue  resided  in  it,  and  that  it  was  such  a  sign  or 
symbol  of  the  Divinity  as  the  Apis  was  of  the 
Egj-jitian  Osiris.  The  calves  which  Jeroboam  set 
up  in  Dan  and  Bethel  had  probably  the  same  origin. 
And,  accordingly,  both  Aaron's  and  Jeroboam's 
calves  were  made  of  gold,  the  same  metal  with  which 
the  Egyptians  made  the  statues  or  images  of  their 
gods.  Aaron,  also,  we  are  told,  "  fasluoned  it  with 
a  giaWng  tool  after  he  had  made  it  a  molten  calf;  " 
that  is,  he  gave  it  all  those  particular  marks  which 
were  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  Egyp- 
tian Apis.  A  further  resemblance  may  be  traced  in 
Exod.  xxxii.  5,  6 :  "  And  when  Aaron  saw  it,  he 
built  an  altar  before  it ;  and  Aaron  made  proclama- 
tion, and  said,  To-morrow  is  a  feast  to  the  Lord. 
And  they  rose  up  early  on  the  moiTow,  and  ofiered 
burnt-offerings,  and  brought  peace-offerings  ;  and  the 
jieople  sat  down  to  eat  and  to  drink,  and  rose  up  to 
play."  This  was  precisely  what  took  place  in 
Egj-pt  on  the  appearance  of  the  sacred  bull.  Sacri- 
fices were  offered  in  its  honour,  a  feast  was  cele- 
brated, and  mirth  and  reveh-y  prevailed  throughout 
the  land.  Following  the  same  practice,  Jeroboam 
had  no  sooner  constructed  his  golden  calves,  than  he 
proclaimed  a  feast  of  rejoicing  in  honour  of  the  new 
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gods.  It  may  be  observed,  besides,  that  Jeroboam 
did  not  set  up  liis  calves  in  Shechera,  tlie  capital  of 
his  kingdom,  but,  as  the  Eg}iitiaiis  worsliipped  one 
bull  at  Mempliis  and  anotherat  Heliopolis,  so  he  set  tlic 
one  calf  m  Bethel,  the  other  in  Dan,  the  two  extremi- 
ties of  his  kingdom.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  seem 
to  have  sanctioned  to  some  extent  the  worship  of 
Apis.  Several  of  the  Roman  emperors  visited  and 
adored  tlie  sacred  bull.  Alexander  the  Great,  also, 
pleased  the  Egj'ptians  by  papng  homage  to  Apis,  as 
well  as  to  their  other  gods.    See  Cow- Worship. 

APOCARITjE,  a  small  Christian  sect  which  arose 
in  the  third  century,  being  an  offshoot  from  the 
Manicheaxs  (which  see).  The  peculiar  doctrine 
wliich  they  held  was,  that  the  soul  of  man  partook 
of  the  substance  of  divinity,  an  oriental  idea  which 
is  not  unfrequently  to  be  fomid  in  a  certain  ckss  of 
heathen  systems  of  reUgion. 

APOCRISAEIUS  (Gr.  apolTiiio,  to  answer),  the 
representative  at  the  imperial  court  of  a  foreign 
church  or  bishop,  whose  office  was  to  negotiate  in  all 
ecclesiastical  causes  in  which  their  principles  might  be 
concerned.  The  institution  of  this  office  appears  to 
have  been  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Constantine, 
or  not  long  after,  when,  the  emperors  having  become 
Clu'istian,  foreign  churches  had  more  occasion  to 
promote  theu-  suits  at  the  unperial  comt  than  for- 
merly. WHiatever  may  have  been  the  date  of  its 
origin,  we  find  the  office  established  by  law,  in  the 
time  of  Justinian.  From  the  statements  of  various 
ecclcsiastieil  writers,  it  would  appear  that  those  who 
held  this  office  were  clergjTnen.  In  imitation  of  tlie 
apocrisartus  in  the  church,  ahnost  every  monastery 
had  a  sunilar  officer,  whose  business  was  not  to  re- 
side in  the  royal  city,  as  in  the  case  of  the  rqmcrkarii 
already  noticed,  but  to  act  as  proctor  for  the  mo- 
nastery, or  any  member  of  it,  when  they  had  occa- 
sion to  give  any  appearance  at  law  before  the  bishop 
under  whose  jm-isdiction  they  wei-e.  These  were 
also  sometimes  of  the  clergy.  In  process  of  time  the 
emperors  gave  the  name  of  Apocrisarii  to  tlieir  own 
ambassadors,  and  it  became  the  common  title  of  every 
legate  whatsoever.  The  title  of  Apocrisarius  became 
t  length  appropriated  to  the  Pope's  agent  or  Nuncio, 
as  he  is  now  called,  who,  in  the  days  of  the  Greek 
emperors,  resided  at  Constantmople,  to  receive  the 
Pope's  despatches  and  the  emperor's  ;uiswers. 

APOCRYPHA  (Gr.  apoh-upto,  to  conceal),  those 
ancient  WTitings  which  have  not  been  admitted  into 
the  canon  of  Scriptiu-e,  not  being  recognized  as 
divinely  mspired,  but  rejected  as  spurious.  The 
reason  of  the  name  apocryplw.  being  applied  to  sucli 
writings,  is  for  from  being  fully  ascertauied.  Augus- 
tine alleges  that  the  reason  is  to  be  fomid  in  the  cu-- 
cumstance  that  the  origin  of  the  works  so  called  w.is 
uuknonm  to  the  Fathers  of  the  first  ages  of  the 
Cliuroh.  Jerome  denotes  those  writings  apocryphal 
which  do  not  belong  to  the  authors  whose  names 
they  bear,  and  wliich  contain  dangerous  forgeries. 
Some  wiiters  say  that   the  name  Apocrypha  was 


given  them,  because  tliey  were  concealed  and  not 
usually  read  in  public ;  others,  that  they  deserve 
to  be  concealed  or  buried  in  oblivion.  Epiphanius 
alleges  that  they  were  liid  or  not  deposited  in  the 
ark  of  the  covenant,  by  which  he  probably  meant  the 
ark  or  chest  in  which  the  Jewish  records  were  kept 
in  the  ancient  temple,  no  such  depositary,  if  we  may 
credit  Josepbus,  being  foimd  in  the  second  temple. 
The  wTitings  in  question  then,  according  to  some 
authors,  may  be  said  to  be  apocryphal,  or  concealed, 
because  they  were  not  contained  in  the  chest  in 
which  the  sacred  books  were  carefully  deposited. 

The  Apocryphal  books  mentioned  in  the  sixth  ar- 
ticle of  the  Church  of  England  as  to  be  read  "  for 
example  of  life  and  instruction  of  manners,"  wlide 
"it  doth  not  apply  to  them  to  establish  any  doe- 
trine,"  are  as  follows  : 

The  Thu-d  book  of  Esdi-as. 

The  Fom-th  book  of  Esdras. 

The  book  of  Tobias. 

The  book  of  Judith. 

The  rest  of  the  book  of  Esther. 

The  book  of  Wisdom. 

Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach. 

Baruch  the  Prophet. 

The  Song  of  the  Three  Children. 

The  History  of  Susanna. 

The  Histoiy  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon. 

The  Prayer  of  JIanasses. 

The  Fu-st  book  of  JIaccabees. 

The  Second  book  of  Maccabees. 
These  books  appear  to  have  been  wi-itten  by  Jews, 
at  a  somewhat  remote  period,  but  there  is  no  autho- 
rity, either  external  or  internal,  for  admitting  them 
into  the  sacred  canon.  In  the  early  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity they  were  read  in  some  churches,  but  not  in 
all.  That  they  were  forbidden  to  be  used  in  the 
cluirch  of  Jerusalem,  is  plain  from  Cyril's  catechisms, 
where  he  dii-ects  the  catechumens  to  read  no  Apocry- 
phal books,  but  only  sucli  books  as  were  read  in  the 
chiu'ch,  specifying  all  those  which  are  still  recognized 
as  canonical,  with  the  exception  of  the  book  of  Re- 
velation. The  council  of  Laodicea  forbids  all  but 
canonical  books  to  be  read  in  the  church,  mentioning 
by  name  the  very  books  recognized  at  tliis  day,  ex- 
cept the  Apocal_\-pse.  The  author  of  the  Constitu- 
tions, also,  mentioning  what  books  should  be  read  in 
the  chm'ch,  takes  no  notice  whatever  of  the  Apocry- 
pha. Jerome  alleges  that  in  some  churches  they 
were  road  merely  as  books  of  piety  and  moral  instruc- 
tion, but  in  no  sense  as  canonic;d,  or  with  a  view  or 
confirming  articles  of  faith.  Rufiinus,  presbyter  of 
Aqiuleia,  mentions  the  same  as  being  the  practice  of 
that  church.  Athanasius  also  ranks  these  books,  not 
among  the  canonical,  but  among  those  that  might  at 
least  bo  read  to  or  by  the  catechumens.  There  were 
some  churches,  however,  which  used  these  books  on 
tlie  same  footing  as  the  regular  canonicjil  Scriptures. 
Thus  the  tliird  coimcil  of  Carthage  ordered  that  no- 
thing but  the  canonical  writings  should  be  read  in 
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the  church,  under  the  name  of  the  Divine  Scriptures, 
mong  whicli  canonical  'WTitings  arc  included  by 
name  several  Aiiocryphal  books.  Augustine,  also,  in 
his  book  of  Christian  doctruie,  calls  all  the  apocry- 
phal books  canonical,  but  he  docs  not  allow  them  so 
great  authority  as  the  rest,  because  they  were  not 
generally  received  as  such  by  the  churches.  In  the 
Eastern  church,  the  canonical  authority  of  the  Apoc- 
ryphal books  was  always  denied,  and  also  in  many  of 
tlie  Western  churches.  Gregory  the  Great  having 
occasion  to  quote  a  text  from  Maccabees,  apologizes 
for  making  a  citation  from  a  book  which  was  not 
canonical,  but  only  published  for  the  edification  of 
the  church. 

By  the  Council  of  Trent,  however,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  Apocryjihal  books  were,  for  the  first 
time,  placed  entirely  on  a  level  with  the  inspired 
Scriptures.  Wliat  could  have  led  to  the  promulga- 
tion of  such  a  decree  under  the  penalty  of  anathema, 
it  is  difficult  to  comprehend,  unless  it  may  have 
arisen  from  a  consciousness,  that  from  no  other  quar- 
ter could  they  obtain  evidence  in  proof  of  their  un- 
geriptural  iloctrines  and  practices.  Notwithstanding 
the  Tridentine  decree,  however,  the  Apocryplial 
books  can  lay  no  valid  claim  to  inspu-ation  or  canoni- 
cal authority.  None  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Hebrew  langu.age,  or  have  ever  been  recognized  by 
the  Jews.  The  whole  of  them  are  written  m  Greek, 
and  appear  to  have  been  composed  by  Alexandrian 
Jews,  except  the  Fourth  Book  of  Ksdras,  which  is 
in  Latin.  They  bear  evident  marks  of  having  been 
written  posterior  to  the  time  of  Malachi,  with  whom 
the  spirit  of  prophecy  is  universally  admitted  to  have 
ceased.  They  contain  no  prophecy,  or  any  other 
mark  of  inspiration,  and  not  one  of  them  claims  to 
be  inspired.  Not  a  single  quotation  from  any  one 
of  them  was  ever  made  by  Christ  or  his  apostles ; 
and  both  Philo  and  Josephus,  who  flourished  in  the 
first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  are  silent  in  regard 
to  them.  These  ApocrA^ihal  books  are  not  to  be 
found  in  lh'>  lists  of  inspu-ed  writings  dra%ra  up  by 
various  individuals  during  the  first  four  centuries  of 
the  Christian  Church.  They  were  never  read  in  the 
Clu-istian  Church  until  the  fourth  century,  and  even 
then,  as  we  have  already  seen,  on  the  testimony  of 
Jerome,  not  as  canonical  or  authoritative,  but  sim- 
ply for  edification.  Never,  indeed,  until  the  fourth 
session  of  the  last  Council  of  Trent  were  these  books 
ranked  as  canonical  or  inspired  wi-itings.  The  only 
Apocrj-phal  books  omitted  in  the  decree  are  the 
prayer  of  Manasseh  and  the  Third  and  Fourth  Books 
of  Esdras. 

■WTien  from  external  we  turn  to  the  internal  evi- 
dence furnished  by  the  writings  themselves,  we  can 
have  no  hesitation  in  rejecting  the  Apocrypha  as 
utterly  uncanonical  and  uninspired.  In  proof  of  this 
we  mav  refer  to  some  prominent  instances  in  wliich 
false  and  unscrijitiiral  doctrines  are  taught.  Thus, 
Ecclus.  iii.  3,  "  Alms  doth  deliver  from  death,  and 
shall  purge  away  all  sins."     And,  again,  to  the  same 


effect,  Ecclus.  ixxv.  3,  "  Alms  maketh  atouement 
for  sins."  The  book  of  Maccabees  teaches  the  Po- 
pish practice  of  praying  for  the  dead,  which  is  no- 
where sanctioned  in  the  Word  of  God.  Thus  2  Mace, 
xii.  43,  44,  "  And  when  he  had  made  a  gathering 
throughout  the  company,  to  the  sum  of  2,000  drachmf 
of  silver,  he  sent  it  to  Jerusalem  to  oiler  a  sin  offer, 
ing,  doing  therein  very  well  and  lionestly  ;  for  if  he 
had  not  hoped  that  they  that  were  slain  shuuld  have 
risen  again,  it  had  been  superfluous  and  vain  to  pray 
for  the  dead."  The  Apocryphal  books  not  only 
teach  erroneous  doctrines,  but  inculcate  and  com- 
mend immoral  practices.  Thus  the  Book  of  Mac- 
ciibees  (2  Mace.  xiv.  41)  re]n-esents  as  noble  and 
virtuous  the  act  of  Kazis  in  falling  upon  his  sword, 
rather  than  allow  himself  to  be  taken  by  his  ene- 
mies. The  treacherous  assassination  of  the  She- 
chemites,  which  is  strongly  condemned  in  the  Bible, 
is  highly  commended  in  Judith  ix.  2.  Magical  incan- 
tations, which  the  Bible  often  forbids,  arc  stated  in  a 
ridiculous  story  found  in  Tobit  vi.  1 — 8,  to  liave 
been  sanctioned  and  even  commanded  by  God  him- 
self. It  is  unncccssaiy  to  do  more  than  refer  tii 
the  silly  fable  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  tjie  immoral 
tale  of  Susanna,  the  absurd  story  of  Judith,  and 
numberless  contradictions  and  follieswith  whicli  tliesp 
writings  everywhere  abound. 

By  the  rubric  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  Apo- 
crypha is  appointed  to  be  read  in  the  churches  ;  but 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  all  the  books  are  not  read. 
Thus  the  Church  excepts  both  books  of  Esdras,  the 
books  of  the  Maccabees,  the  rest  of  the  book  of 
Esther,  tlie  Song  of  the  Three  Children,  and  the 
Prayer  of  Manasseh.  The  Puritans  were  much  op- 
posed to  the  reading  of  the  Apocrypha  in  churches. 
The  Reformers,  however,  made  a  selection  from  it 
for  certain  holy  days,  and  for  tlio  first  lessons  in  Oc- 
tober and  November. 

A  controversy  arose  both  in  England  and  Scot- 
land in  1830,  on  the  subject  of  the  Apocrj'pha.  The 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  had,  for  some  time 
previous,  been  issuing  Bibles  containing  not  merely 
the  Canonical,  but  also  the  Apocr)-]ihal  Books,  in 
violation  of  one  of  its  fundamental  conditions,  which 
expressly  declared,  that  the  object  of  the  Society  was 
to  circiflate  the  pure  Bible  without  note  or  comment. 
The  directors,  animated  by  a  desire  to  extend  the 
circulation  of  the  Word  of  God  among  Roman  Ca- 
tholics in  Continental  countries,  yielded  to  views  of 
expediency  in  the  matter,  and  thus  gave  rise  to  a 
very  keen,  and  even  bitter  contention,  more  espe- 
cially on  the  north  side  of  the  Tweed.  For  several 
years  the  controversy  raged,  during  which  the  claims 
of  the  Apocr)i)ha  were  fully  discussed,  and  its  un- 
scriptural  and  uncanonical  character  clearly  exposed. 

Apocryyihal  or  spurious  writings  have  not  only 
been  classed  with  the  Old  Testament,  but  also  with 
the  New.  Not  long  after  the  ascension  of  Christ, 
various  pretended  histories  of  his  life  and  doctrines, 
full  of  impositions  and  fables,  were  given  forth  to  the 
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world;  and  afterwards  several  spurious -nTitings  ap- 
peared inscribed  witli  the  names  of  the  apostles.  A 
number  of  these  apocryphal  productions  have  perished 
by  the  lapse  of  time.  Tliose  that  still  remain  have 
been  carefully  collected  by  Fabricius,  in  liis  '  Codex 
Apoeryphm  Novi  Testarnenti,'  2  vols.  12mo.  Ham- 
burg, 1719.  These  books  appear  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  well-meaning  persons,  not  with  a  design  to 
injure,  but  to  advance  the  cause  of  Christianity.  No 
church  or  body  of  CIn-istians,  however,  have  ever 
claimed  for  them  a  place  in  the  Sacred  canon,  or  re- 
garded them  as  entitled  to  rank  among  inspired 
writings. 

APODIPHO  (Gr.  apo,  from,  deijmon,  supper),  an 
office  recited  by  the  Caloyers  or  monks  of  the  Greek 
Church  every  night  after  supper. 

APOLLINARES  LUDI,  games  celebrated  an- 
ruially  by  the  ancient  Romans  in  honour  of  Apollo. 
They  were  instituted  during  the  second  Punic  war 
in  B.  c.  212.  The  prsetor  jjresided  at  these  games, 
and  ten  men  were  appointed  to  see  that  the  sacrifices 
were  performed  after  the  manner  of  the  Greeks.  For 
a  few  years  the  day  for  the  celebration  of  these 
games  was  fixed  at  the  discretion  of  the  praetor  ;  but 
u.  c.  545,  they  were  appointed  to  be  held  regularly 
about  the  nones  of  July. 

APOLLINARIANS,  a  heretical  Christian  sect 
ivliich  arose  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century, 
headed  by  ApoUinaris,  bishop  of  Laodicea.  This 
distinguished  person  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
learned  men  of  his  time,  and  at  first  looked  upon  by 
all,  particularly  by  Epiphauius  and  Athanasius,  as 
one  of  the  gi'eat  champions  of  the  orthodox  faith. 
.Such  was  his  zeal,  indeed,  in  bolialf  of  the  truth, 
that  he  was  excommunicated  by  the  Arian  party  and 
driven  into  exile.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures,  which  he 
publicly  expounded  at  Antioch,  where  Jerome  be- 
came one  of  his  numerous  hearers.  He  was  also  a 
man  of  great  general  learning,  and  famed  as  a  poet. 
The  tragedy  entitled  '  Christ's  SulVerings,'  which  is 
lo  be  foimd  among  the  works  of  Gregory  Nazianzen, 
is  generally  attributed  to  the  versatile  genius  of 
ApoUinaris.  The  only  entire  work  of  his  that  has 
reached  our  times  is  a  Paraphrase  in  hexameter  verse 
on  the  Psalms.  In  consequence  of  his  eminent  ta- 
lents and  extensive  learning,  he  was  raised  in  A.  D. 
302  to  the  bishopric  of  Laodicea  in  Syria,  the  city  of 
his  birth,  and  where  he  had  spent  the  greater  part 
of  his  life.  The  most  celebrated  of  his  controversial 
works  was  one  which  he  wrote  in  thirty  books  against 
Porphyry. 

In  arguing  against  the  Arians,  ApoUinaris  was 
anxious  to  establish  on  a  firm  footing  the  doctrine  of 
the  union  of  the  Divine  Logos  solely  with  the  hu- 
man body,  and  to  refute  the  theory  introduced  by 
Origen,  according  to  which  a  human  spirit  only  was 
represented  as  the  org.an  of  the  Divine  manifesta- 
tion. Being  a  man  of  a  strongly  speculative  mind, 
lie  set  himself  to  show  bow  the  doctrine  of  the  God- 


man  ought  to  bo  viewed.  The  line  of  argument 
which  he  pursued  is  thus  beautifully  stated  by  Xcan- 
der :  "  Two  beings  persisting  in  their  completeness, 
he  conceived,  could  not  be  united  into  one  whole. 
Out  of  the  union  of  the  jjerfect  human  nature  with 
the  Deity  one  person  never  could  proceed ;  and 
more  particularly,  the  rational  soul  of  the  man  could 
not  be  assumed  into  union  with  the  divine  Logos  so 
as  to  form  one  person.  This  was  the  negative  side 
of  the  doctrine  of  ApoUinaris ;  but,  as  to  its  positive 
side,  this  was  closely  connected  with  his  pccuhar 
views  of  human  nature.  He  supposed,  with  many 
others  of  his  time,  that  human  nature  consisted  of 
three  parts, — the  rational  soul,  which  constitutes  the 
essence  of  man's  nature ;  the  animal  soul,  which  is 
the  principle  of  animal  fife  ;  and  the  body,  between 
which  and  the  spirit,  that  soul  is  the  intermediate 
principle.  The  body,  by  itself  considered,  has  no 
faculty  of  desire;  but  this  soul,  which  is  imited  with 
it,  is  the  source  and  fountain  of  the  desires  that 
struggle  against  reason.  This  soul  ApoUinaris  be- 
lieved he  found  described  also  by  the  apostle  Paul, 
in  the  passage  where  he  speaks  of  the  flesh  striving 
against  the  spu-it.  Tlie  human,  mutable  spirit  was 
too  weak  to  subject  to  itself  this  resisting  soul; 
hence  the  domination  of  the  sinful  desires.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  the  redemption  of  mankind  from  the 
dominion  of  sin,  it  was  necossary  that  an  immutable 
Di\'ine  Spirit,  the  Logos  himself,  should  enter  into 
union  with  these  two  parts  of  human  natm'e.  It 
does  not  pertain  to  the  essence  of  that  lower  soul, 
as  it  does  to  the  essence  of  the  higher  soul,  that  it 
should  determine  itself ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  it 
should  be  determined  and  ruled  by  a  higher  princi- 
ple ;  but  the  human  spirit  was  too  weak  for  this ; 
the  end  and  destination  of  human  nature,  therefore, 
is  realized  when  the  Logos,  as  an  immutable  Divine 
Spirit,  rules  over  this  lower  soul,  and  thus  restores 
the  hamiony  between  the  lower  and  the  higher  prin- 
ciples in  man's  nature." 

By  such  a  train  of  reasoning  as  this  did  ApoUi- 
naris flatter  himself  that  he  had  demonstrated  how  the 
divine  and  human  natm'cs  in  Christ  must  be  con- 
ceived to  be  united  into  personal  unity.  In  liis  view 
humanity  consisted  of  three  parts,  spirit,  soul,  and 
body.  In  the  case  of  Christ's  humanity,  however, 
the  weak  and  mutable  human  spirit  gave  place  to 
an  immutable  Divine  Spirit ;  and  on  this  account  is 
Christ  the  God-man.  ApoUinaris  was  partial  to 
the  use  of  certain  expressions  which  began  about 
this  time  to  become  cuiTent.  "  God  died."  "  God 
was  bom."  By  way  of  doing  honour  to  Christ,  his 
humanity  was,  in  a  manner,  lost  in  his  divinity.  The 
whole  being  of  the  Logos  was  regarded  as  constitut- 
ing the  animating  soul  in  the  human  nature  of  Jesus. 
I5y  this  mode  of  explanation,  ApoUinaris  imagined 
that  he  established  the  perfect  sinlessness  of  Christ's 
human  nature  ;  forgetting  all  the  while  that  he  was 
labouring  imdcr  the  erroneous  idea  entertained  by 
the  Mauicheans,  that  sin  was  an  essential  quality  of 
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human  nature.  Athanasiug  wrote  an  able  work  in 
lefutation  of  his  friend  ApoUinaris,  and  the  contro- 
versy was  carried  on  by  the  publication  of  several 
works,  among  which  the  most  prominent,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Apolliiiarian  heresy,  was  a  treatise 
manifesting  great  acuteness  and  polemic  power  by 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia.  The  doctrine  of  ApoUinaris 
was  embraced  by  many  in  ne;u"ly  all  the  Eastern  pro- 
vinces, and,  although  it  was  condemned  by  a  coun- 
cil at  Alexandria  in  A.  D.  362,  and  afterwards,  in  a 
more  formal  manner,  by  a  council  at  Rome  in  A.  t). 
375,  and  by  another  council  in  a.  d.  378,  which  de- 
posed Aiiollinaris  from  his  bishopric,  the  sect  still 
continued  in  considerable  numbers  till  towards  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century.  ApoUinaris  survived 
his  deposition  for  some  years,  and  in  A.  d.  392,  he 
died  maintauiing  to  tlie  la.st  his  peculiar  doctrines  in 
regard  to  the  person  of  Christ.  His  followers  were 
also  called  Vitalians  and  Dimoerites. 

APOLLO,  one  of  the  principal  deities  of  ancient 
Greece.  He  is  represented  by  Homer  and  Hesiod 
as  the  son  of  Zeus  and  Leto  or  Latoua,  while  his 
sister  was  Artemis  or  Diana.  He  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  been  born  in  the  island  of  Delos.  The 
number  seven  was  sacred  to  this  divinity,  and  on  the 
seventh  of  every  month  sacrifices  were  offered  to 
him,  and  his  festivals  celebrated.  His  name  has 
gometimes  been  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek 
word  apollami,  to  destroy,  because  he  was  regarded 
as  the  destroyer  of  the  wicked,  and  is,  therefore,  re- 
presented as  armed  with  a  bow  and  arrows.  He  was 
imagined  to  have  the  power  both  of  sending  and  re- 
moving pkgues  and  epidemic  diseases.  He  was  the 
god  of  prophecy,  and  also  of  music,  the  protector  of 
cattle,  and  the  foimder  of  cities.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  identical  with  the  sun,  and  he  was  undoubtedly 
the  chief  object  of  worship  among  the  Greeks.  Tem- 
ples were  reared  to  liim  in  many  places,  but  the 
principal  seat  of  this  god  was  at  Delphi,  in  Boeotia. 
Tlie  Romans,  in  the  early  part  of  their  history,  seem 
to  have  been  altogether  unacquainted  with  the  wor- 
ship of  Apollo.  The  first  temple  built  to  him  at 
Rome  was  in  the  year  B.  c.  430,  in  order  to  avert  a 
plague  which  had  broken  out  in  the  city  and  sm-- 
roimding  country.  A  second  temple  was  built  to 
him  in  B.  c.  350.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  time 
of  Augustus  that  the  Romans  actively  engaged  in 
the  worship  of  this  god,  when  after  the  battle  of 
Actium  the  emperor  dedicated  the  spoils  to  Apollo, 
appointed  games  in  his  honour,  and  buiit  a  temple 
to  him  on  tlie  Palatine  HiU.  The  Etriuians  wor- 
shipped Apollo  on  Mount  Soracte,  to  which  Pliny 
refers  in  these  words  :  "  Xot  far  from  the  city  of 
Rome,  in  the  country  of  the  Falisci,  there  are  a  few 
families  who,  in  an  annual  sacrifice  which  is  held  to 
Apollo  on  Jlount  Soracte,  walk  over  a  heap  of  birni- 
ing  wood  without  being  injured,  and  are,  therefore, 
by  a  perpe'ual  decree  of  the  senate,  exempted  from 
serving  in  the  wars,  or  being  biu-dened  with  any 
luty."    These  remarks  would  seem  to  imply,  that 


the  Etrurians  luid  practised  some  ceremony  eimiki 
to  tliat  which  was  observed  among  the  ancient  Ca- 
naanites,  of  passing  through  the  lire.  The  laure. 
was  sacred  to  Apollo.  He  is  said  to  have  resided  along 
with  the  Muses  on  Mount  Parnassus,  ;md  to  have 
taught  them  tlie  arts  of  poctr)-  and  music.  He  is 
often  represented  as  a  beardless  youth  of  singular 
beauty  and  elegance,  with  Howing  hair,  crowned  with 
laurel,  holding  a  bow  and  arrows  in  his  right  hand, 
and  a  harp  in  his  left.  When  he  appears  as  the 
Sim,  he  rides  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  foiu-  horses.  The 
animals  used  hi  sacrifice  to  Apollo  were  chieliy  bulla 
and  oxen. 

APOLLOXIA,  a  festival  sacred  to  Apollo  at 
iEgiale,  observed  annually  in  honour  of  the  retum 
of  that  god  with  his  sister  Artemis,  after  having 
been  driven  to  Crete  on  the  conquest  of  Python.  On 
the  day  set  apart  for  this  festival,  seven  youug  men, 
and  as  many  young  women,  were  selected  to  go,  as 
it  were,  in  search  of  the  god  and  goddess. 

APOLOGY  (Gr.  ajmlotjia,  a  defence),  the  term 
used  to  denote  the  defences  of  Christianity  which 
were  produced  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian 
Church.  These  apologies  were  of  two  different 
forms,  and  wTitten  with  two  diilerent  olyects.  One 
class  of  them  were  expositions  of  Christian  doctrine 
intended  for  the  use  of  enlightened  pag;ms  generally ; 
the  other  chiss  were  more  otBcial  in  their  character, 
being  meant  to  advocate  tlie  cause  of  the  Chris- 
tians before  emperors,  or  before  the  proconsuls  or 
presidents  of  provinces.  Not  being  able  to  obtain  a 
hearing  in  person,  they  were  under  the  necessity  of 
producing  their  defence  in  writing.  The  first  Apo- 
logy was  presented  to  the  Emperor  Adrian,  by  Quad- 
ratus,  A.  D.  126,  a  fragment  of  which  is  preserved 
by  Eusebius ;  but  a  second  presented  to  the  same 
emperor  soon  after  by  Aristides,  a  converted  Athe- 
nian philosopher,  is  lost.  The  rest  of  the  ancien  I 
Apologists  for  Clu'istianity  were  Justin  Martyr,  Ta- 
tian,  Athenagoras,  Theophilus,  Melito,  Claudius 
ApoUinaris,  Hippolytus,  Clemens  Alexandrinus, 
TcrtuUian,  Minucius  Felix,  Origen,  Cyprian,  Lac- 
tantius,  and  Amobiiis.  The  Apologists  come  next 
in  order  after  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  and  their  wri- 
tings, as  fiir  as  they  have  been  preserved,  are  pecu 
liarly  valuable,  as  showing  the  arguments  adduced 
by  the  hp.athen  against  Cliristianity,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  these  arguments  were  met  by  the  early 
Cliristian  wTiters. 

APOMYIUS  (Gr.  (7)0,  from,  muios,  a  fly),  a  sur- 
name of  Zeus  at  Olympia,  as  being  a  driver  away 
of  flies,  under  wliich  name  he  was  worshipped  by  the 
Eleans. 

APOPIS,  a  deity  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  a  bro- 
ther of  the  Sun,  and  mentioned  by  Plutarch  as  hav- 
ing made  war  against  Jove. 

APOPOMPiE,  cei-tain  days  on  which  the  Greek* 
offered  sacrifices  to  the  gods  called  Pompaioi,  or 
conductors  by  the  way.  AVlio  these  were  is  not 
properly  ascertained,   unless  it  refers   to   Merciuy, 
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whose  emplojTnent  it  was  to  conduct  the  souls  of 
deceased  persons  to  the  shades  below. 

iPOSTASY  (6r.  opostasis,  a  departiu-e),  a  re- 
nuaciation  or  abandonment  of  our  religion,  either  by 
an  open  declaration  in  words,  or  by  a  virtual  de- 
claration of  it  by  our  works.  In  the  early  Christian 
Chui-ch  this  sin  subjected  those  who  were  guilty  of 
it  to  the  severest  ecclesiastical  censures  There 
were  usually  reckoned  at  tkit  time  three  different 
kinds  or  degrees  of  Apostasy.  Some  entirely  re- 
noimced  the  Chiistian  religion,  and  passed  over  to 
the  Jews ;  others  mingled  a  pailial  observance  of 
Jewish  ceremonies,  and  a  partial  adoption  of  Jewish 
doctrines  with  the  profession  of  the  Christian  faith  ; 
and  others  complied  with  them  so  far  as  to  join  in 
many  of  their  unlawful  practices,  though  they  made 
uo  foimal  profession  of  an  adherence  to  the  Jewish 
religion.  Though  the  imperial  laws  allowed  those 
that  were  original  Jews  the  complete  freedom 
of  their  religion,  and  the  enjoj-ment  of  many  privi- 
leges for  a  long  time  under  the  reigns  of  Cliristian 
emperors,  yet  they  strictly  prohibited  any  Christian 
going  over  to  thera,  and  exposed  all  such  apostates 
to  veiy  heavy  penalties.  Constantine  left  it  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Jews  to  punish  them  with  death  or 
any  other  condign  punishment.  His  son,  Constan- 
tius,  subjected  them  to  confiscation  of  goods.  And 
Valentinian,  the  younger,  deprived  them  of  the 
power  of  disposing  of  their  estates  by  will.  In  com- 
pliance mth  these  laws  of  the  states,  the  Church  not 
only  pronounced  a  solemn  anathema  against  all  such 
apostates,  but  prevented  them  from  being  recognized 
as  credible  witnesses  ui  any  of  her  courts  of  judica- 
ture. 

Those  apostates  also,  who  sought  to  fonn  to  them- 
selves a  new  religion,  by  an  incongruous  mixtuie  of 
the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  systems,  were  con- 
demned by  the  church  as  heretics,  and  excluded  from 
her  communion ;  while  those  who  eudeavoui'ed  to 
compromise  matters  by  confomiing  to  the  Jews  in 
some  of  thcii'  rites  and  ceremonial  practices,  were  ns- 
ited  with  chm-ch  censures  con-esponding  to  the  extent 
of  their  sin.  The  council  of  Laodicea  forbids  Chris- 
tians to  Judaize,  by  restuig  on  the  Sabbath,  under 
jiain  of  anathema ;  it  hkewise  prohibits  keeping 
Jewish  feasts,  and  accepting  festival  [iresents  sent 
from  them ;  and  also  receiving  unleavened  bread 
from  them,  which  is  accounted  a  partaking  with 
them  in  their  impiety.  Among  the  apostohcal  can- 
ons, there  is  one  which  forbids  fasting  or  feasting 
with  the  Jews,  or  receiving  any  of  their  festival 
presents  or  unleavened  bread,  under  the  penalty  of 
deposition  to  a  clergyman,  and  excommunication  to 
a  layman.  According  to  another  of  the  same  can- 
ons, to  cany  oil  to  a  Jewish  synagogue,  or  set  up 
lights  on  their  festivals,  was  regarded  as  a  crime 
ecjually  great  with  the  performance  of  the  same  .'ser- 
vice for  a  heathen  temple  or  festival,  and  both  were 
alike  pimished  with  excommunication.  A  bishop, 
priest,  or  deacon,  also,  who  celebrated  the  Faster 


festival  before  the  venial  equinox  with  the  Jews, 
was  considered  as  thereby  incurring  the  sentence  o» 
deposition.  The  council  of  Eliberis  forbids  Chris- 
tians to  have  recourse  to  the  Jews  for  blessing  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  and  tliat  under  the  penalty  of  ex- 
communication. The  same  council  forbids  both 
clergy  and  laity  to  eat  with  the  Jews  upon  pain  ot 
being  cast  out  of  the  communion  of  the  church. 
The  councU  of  Clennont  makes  it  excommiuiication 
for  a  Christian  to  marry  a  Jew.  And  the  thu-d 
council  of  Orleans  prohibits  it  under  the  same  pen- 
alty, together  with  separation  of  the  parties. 

Another  sort  of  apostates  were  such  as  fell  away 
voluntarily  into  heathenism  after  they  had  for  some 
time  made  profession  of  Christianity.  The  imperial 
laws,  at  least  from  the  time  of  Theodosius,  denied 
apostates  of  this  kmd  the  common  privilege  of  Ko- 
nian  subjects,  depriving  them  of  the  power  of  dispos- 
ing of  theu'  estates  by  will.  Valentinian  the  yoimger, 
not  only  denied  them  the  power  of  making  their  own 
■wills,  but  of  receiving  any  benefit  from  others  by 
will :  no  man  might  make  them  his  heirs,  nor  could 
they  succeed  to  any  inheritance.  They  were  pro- 
liibited  from  having  mtercourse  with  others ;  their 
testimony  was  not  to  be  taken  in  a  comt  of  law ; 
they  were  to  be  accounted  uifamous,  and  of  no  credit 
among  men.  The  council  of  Ehberis  denies  com- 
munion to  the  last  to  all  such  apostates,  because  thej- 
doubled  their  crime,  not  only  m  absenting  themselves 
from  church  ordinances,  but  in  defiling  themselves 
with  idolatry.  Those  apostates  who  only  left  ofi 
attendance  on  religious  assemblies  for  a  long  time, 
but  did  not  fall  into  idolatry,  should  they  afterwards 
retuni  to  the  church,  might  be  admitted  to  commu- 
nion after  ten  years'  probation.  Cj^prian  says,  tliat 
many  of  his  predecessors  in  Africa  denied  commu- 
nion to  the  very  last,  to  all  such  as  were  guilty  of 
the  three  great  crimes,  apostasy,  adulter)-,  and  mur- 
der. Shicius,  bishop  of  Kome,  says  apostates  were 
to  do  penance  as  long  as  they  Hved,  and  only  to  have 
the  grace  of  reconcihation  at  the  point  of  death. 

The  ordinary  way  in  which  in  ciirly  times  apos- 
tates to  heathenism  renounced  the  Clmstian  faith, 
was  by  denj-ing  Christ  and  blasiihemhig  his  name. 
That  this  was  the  common  mode  of  avo^ving  their 
apostasy,  appears  from  the  demand  which  the  pro- 
consul made  to  Polycai-p,  and  the  aged  Cluislian's 
reply  to  it.  The  proconsul  called  upon  him  to  re- 
vile Clu-ist,  but  Polycarp  rcphed,  "  These  eighty-six 
years  I  have  served  Him,  and  he  never  did  me  any 
harm ;  how  then  can  I  blaspheme  my  King  and  Sa 
viour!"  Justin  JIaityr  Mys,  that  when  Barchoce- 
Ijas,  the  ringleader  of  the  Jewish  rebellion  undei 
Adrian,  persecuted  the  Christians,  he  threatened  to 
inllict  tcn-ible  punishments  on  all  who  would  not 
deny  Christ,  and  blaspheme  his  name.  AU  blas- 
phemers of  this  kind  accordingly  were  punished  wilJi 
the  highest  degi'ce  of  ecclesiastical  censure.  All 
apostates,  who  were  either  in  debt,  or  under  prose- 
cution as  criminals,  were  denied  the  privilege  of  tak- 
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ing  sanctuary  in  tlie  cluirch.  ^Vnd  by  a  law  of 
Theodosius,  the  slave  of  an  apostate  master  who  fled 
from  him,  and  took  sanctuaiy  in  tlio  church,  was 
not  only  to  be  protected,  but  to  receive  his  freedom. 

Apost.isy  from  Judaism  to  Christianity  is  regarded 
by  the  Jews  a.s  a  sin  of  the  deepest  dye,  and  aU  who 
are  guilty  of  it  are  believed  to  be  excluded  from  all 
share  of  future  happijiess,  unless  they  repent,  and 
return  to  the  bosom  of  the  synagogue.  The  Rabbis, 
however,  allow  such  persons  no  time  for  considera- 
tion or  repentance ;  apostasy  is  deemed  to  require 
immediate  extermination,  they  pronounce  it  to  be 
the  duty  of  all  faithful  Israelites  not  to  sutler  an 
apostate  to  die  a  n.atm-al  death,  but  to  hurry  him 
away,  either  by  public  execution,  or  private  assas- 
sination, into  those  torments  which  await  him  in 
auother  state.  One  of  the  most  common  terms  of 
reproach,  which  the  Jews  apply  to  one  of  their  breth- 
ren who  has  embraced  Christianity  is  Mcshummad, 
which  signities  a  person  ruined  and  destroyed,  and 
the  imprecation  which  generally  follows  is,  "  Let  his 
name  and  memory  be  blotted  out." 

Among  the  Mohammedans  apostasy  is  considered 
as  calling  for  the  instant  death  of  the  man  who  shall 
dare  to  renounce  the  faith  of  Islam.  Almost  all 
false  systems  of  religion  indeed  consider  the  aban- 
donment of  tlieir  creed  and  modes  of  worship  as  a 
civpital  crime. 

APOSTLE  (Gr.  apostcUo,  to  send),  a  name  given 
to  the  twelve  disciples  whom  Jesus  Christ  set  apart 
to  be  the  first  preachers  of  his  gospel.  Before 
making  the  selection  of  his  apostles,  our  blessed 
Redeemer  had  been  engaged  for  a  considerable  time 
in  the  prosecution  of  liis  public  ministry.  He  had 
laid  down,  with  great  clearness  and  force,  the  nature 
luid  design  of  that  kingdom  which  he  had  come  to 
establish  upon  the  earth.  The  attention  of  the  Jew- 
ish people  had  been  aroused  by  his  discourses  and 
miracles,  and  matters  were  now  in  such  a  state  as 
called  for  the  appointment  of  a  number  of  qualified 
men,  who  would  not  only  assist  in  extending  the  gos- 
pel while  Christ  was  upon  the  earth,  but  would  carry 
forward  the  great  work  after  ho  had  gone  to  the  Fa- 
tlicr.  Jesus,  accordingly,  resolved  to  select  and  send 
forth  twelve  men  from  among  his  followers,  to  be  his 
apostles  or  ambassadors  to  a  guilty  world.  In  pro- 
ceeding to  their  choice  and  appointment,  Jesus  seems 
to  have  felt  deeply  the  solemnity  of  the  work,  for 
Luke  informs  us,  that  on  the  day  previous,  "  he  re- 
tired to  a  mountain  to  prav,  and  continued  all  night 
in  prayer  to  God."  He  did  not  send  them  forth  im- 
mediately after  they  became  disciples,  nor  even  im- 
mediately after  they  were  appointed  to  the  apostle- 
ship,  but  to  fit  them  all  the  bettor  for  thou-  arduous 
and  important  work,  they  contmucd  for  some  time 
to  enjoy  his  instructions  both  in  private  and  pubhc. 

The  word  apostle  signifies  one  sent,  a  messenger. 
It  is  equivalent  in  meauuig  to  the  angel  of  the 
church  in  the  book  of  Revelation,  and  Jesus  himself 
is  styled  the  Messenger  of  the  Covenant,  and  also 


the  Apostle  and  High  Priest  of  our  profession.  Tht 
apostles  were  twelve  in  number,  probably  that  the 
Christian  church  might  coiTCspond  with  the  Jewish, 
which  was  composed  of  twelve  tribes,  and  to  this 
John  alludes  in  his  vision  of  the  New  Jerusalem, 
which  "  had  twelve  gates,  and  at  the  gates  twelve 
angels,  and  the  wall  of  the  city  had  twelve  founda- 
tions, and  in  them  the  names  of  the  twelve  apostles 
of  the  Lamb." 

The  apostles  were  the  first  select  ministers  ol 
Christ,  distinguished  from  all  others  who  should  ever 
hold  office  in  the  church  of  Christ.  And  accordingly 
the  apostle  Paul,  when  in  Eph.  iv.  IL  he  enumer- 
ates the  various  authorized  officers  in  the  Christian 
church,  places  apostles  in  the  very  foreground.  "  He 
gave  some  apostles,"  and  then  as  diflerent  from,  and 
inferior  to  these,  he  mentions  "prophets,  evangelists, 
pastors  and  teachers."  Who  then  were  the  men 
whom  Jesus  chose  to  bo  his  apostles  ?  We  might 
have  supposed  that  for  an  office  so  important,  so  dif- 
ficult, so  responsible,  he  would  have  selected  men  ot 
high  talents,  extensive  learning,  pohshed  manners, 
distinguished  for  their  wealth  and  influence  in  so- 
ciety. Far  different  were  the  men  whom  Jesus 
called  to  be  his  faithful  messengers ;— humble,  plain, 
unlettered  men,  remarkable  neither  for  their  natural 
nor  theu-  acquired  endowments.  Wiat  then  was  the 
secret  of  the  marked  success  which  attended  the  la- 
bours of  such  men  ?  "  The  treasure  was  put  in 
earthen  vessels,  that  the  excellency  of  the  power 
might  clearly  appear  to  bo  of  God,  and  not  of  men." 
They  were  endowed  with  miraculous  gifts,  such  as 
heaven  alone  could  bestow.  "  He  gave  thein  power 
against  unclean  spirits,  to  cast  them  out,  aiul  to  heal 
all  manner  of  sickness,  and  all  manner  of  disease." 
Those  were  the  credentials  of  their  mission,  clearly 
showing  that  they  had  received  power  and  authority 
from  on  high.  AAlien  they  went  forth,  therefore, 
into  the  world,  proclaiming  the  salvation  of  the  gos- 
pel, their  testimony  was  confirmed  by  "  signs  and 
wonders,  and  divers  miracles  and  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Ghost." 

The  names  of  the  twelve  apostles  are  thus  given 
by  the  Evangelist  Matthew: — "The  first,  Simon, 
who  is  ciilled  Peter,  and  Andrew  his  brother;  James 
the  son  of  Zebedee,  and  Jolm  his  brother;  Philip, 
and  Banholomew ;  Thomas,  and  Matthew  the  pub- 
liavn ;  James  the  son  of  Alpheus,  and  Lebbeus, 
whose  simiamc  was  Thaddeus ;  Simon  the  Canaanite, 
and  Judas  Isciiriot,  who  also  betrayed  him."  Though 
Matthew  records  the  mission  of  the  apostles,  imme- 
diately after  iheir  nomination  to  the  office,  it  would 
appear  from  the  other  Evangelists,  that  a  consider- 
able period  elapsed  after  their  appointment  to  the 
apostleship  before  they  were  sent  out  to  preach  the 
gospel.  AVith  the  view  of  qualifying  and  preparing 
them  for  their  gi-eat  work,  Jesus  took  them  undo, 
special  instruction,  for  Mark  tells  us,  that  "  he  or- 
djiined  them  that  they  should  be  with  him."  Having 
sat  for  some  time  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  learned 
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the  law  at  his  mouth,  the  apostles  were  sent  forth, 
aiul  in  the  first  instance  the  extent  of  their  mission 
was  limited.  They  were  not  to  go  as  yet  into  the 
way  of  the  Gentiles,  nor  to  enter  into  any  city  of 
the  Samaritans.  The  personal  ministry  of  Christ, 
and  the  early  labours  of  the  apostles,  were  confined 
to  the  Jews.  And  even  after  the  resurrection  of 
Clirist,  when  the  extended  commission  was  given  to 
the  apostles,  that  repentance  and  remission  of  sins 
should  be  preached  among  all  nations,  Jesus  added, 
"  beginning  at  Jerusalem."  By  his  own  direct  au- 
tlicirity,  without  the  agency  or  mterposition  of  any 
other,  he  gives  Ws  instructions  to  the  apostles  to 
whom  they  are  to  go,  "  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house 
of  Israel;"  in  what  employment  they  are  to  be  en- 
gaged, they  are  to  "  preach ;"  and  what  is  to  be  the 
subject  of  their  preaching,  "  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
at  hand."  The  name  of  apostle  was  not  confined 
to  the  twelve,  but  is  sometimes  applied  in  the  New 
Testament  to  those  who  assisted  the  apostles  in  their 
labours.  Thus  Barnabas  is  so  called  in  Acts  xiv.  4 
and  14,  and  Epaphroditus  in  Phil.  ii.  25.  In  the 
exercise  of  their  office  the  apostles  planted  chiu-ches 
in  various  places,  and  visited  and  superintended  the 
cliurches  they  had  founded.  JIany  writers,  both  an- 
cient and  modem,  allege  that  all  bishops  were  at  fii-st 
called  apostles. 

Among  the  Jews,  at  a  later  period,  after  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalcifi,  there  was  a  class  of  officers 
who  bore  the  name  of  apostles.  These  were  envoys 
or  legates  of  the  Jewish  Patriarch,  who  passed  from 
one  province  to  another,  to  regulate  in  his  name  the 
differences  that  arose  betwixt  private  persons  or  in  the 
synagogues.  They  had  also  a  commission  to  levy  the 
impost  that  was  paid  annually  to  the  Patriarch,  and, 
besides  aiding  him  with  their  counsel,  they  reported 
the  state  of  the  chmxhcs.  This  office  was  abolished 
by  the  Cliristian  emperors. 

Apostle  in  the  Greek  Liturgy  is  a  name  used  to 
denote  a  book  containing  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  printed 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  to  be  read  in  churches 
in  the  course  of  the  year. 

APOSTLES'  CREED,  a  foi-mula  or  summary  of 
the  Christian  faith,  drawn  up,  according  to  Ruifinus, 
by  the  apostles  during  their  stay  at  Jerusalem. 
Baronius  and  .some  other  wi-iters  conjecture  that  they 
did  not  compose  it  till  the  second  year  of  the  reign 
of  Claudius,  shortly  before  their  dispersion.  But  there 
is  no  evidence  that  any  formal  creed  whatever  was 
drawn  up  by  the  apostles.  Had  it  been  so,  we  would 
undoubtedly  have  found  in  their  writings  some  notice 
of  such  a  formula  haWng  been  published  by  them. 
The  modern  Tractarians,  indeed,  adduce  a  few  pas- 
gages,  in  which  tlicy  allege  that  Paul  quotes  from  the 
Creed.  The  first  passage  runs  thus,  "  Fori  delivered 
unto  you  first  of  aU  that  which  also  I  received,  how  that 
Clirist  died  for  our  sins  according  to  the  scriptures." 
Now  compare  this  passage  with  one  just  precedmg 
it,  in  the  eleventh  chapter,  "  For  I  have  received  of 
the  Lord  that  wluch  also  I  delivered  unto  you,  That 


the  Lord  Jesus  the  same  night  in  which  he  was  be- 
trayed took  bread."  The  expressions  in  both  verses 
are  all  but  identical ;  and  surely,  therefore,  the  ob- 
nous  mode  of  interpreting  the  passage  in  the  fif- 
teenth, is  by  that  in  the  eleventh  chapter,  where 
there  is  evidently  no  quotation  from  the  creed.  In- 
stead of  receiving  his  faith  from  the  creed,  the 
apostle  expressly  discountenances  every  such  idea  in 
Gal.  i.  11,  12:  "But  I  certify  you,  brethren,  that 
the  gospel  wliich  was  preached  of  me  is  not  after 
man.  For  I  neither  received  it  of  man,  neither  was 
I  taught  it,  but  by  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ." 

The  next  passage  adduced  by  the  Tractarians  iu 
favour  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  being  referred  to  by  the 
Apostle  Paul,  is  to  be  found  in  2  Tim.  i.  13,  "  Hold 
fast  the  foiTO  of  sound  words,  which  thou  hast  heard 
of  me,  in  faith  and  love  which  is  in  Chiist  Jesus." 
Now  from  the  construction  of  these  words  in  the  ori- 
ginal, it  is  plain  that  the  apostle  does  not  say  that 
Timothy  had  heard  from  liim  an  outline  of  soimd 
words,  but  that  he  had  heard  from  him  sound  words, 
of  which  he  was  to  hold  fast  the  outline,  that  is,  the 
leading  features.  If  there  was  such  a  form  of  soimd 
words,  where  is  it  ?  The  form  called  by  us  "  The 
Apostles'  Creed,"  cannot  be  traced  higher  than  the 
fourth  centiuy.  And  the  forms  given  in  the  early 
writers  vary  much,  both  fi-om  this  and  among  them- 
selves. Irenseus  and  Tertullian,  both  of  whom  flour- 
ished in  the  second  century,  give  creeds  or  formulae 
of  faith,  which  differ  in  various  respects  from  one 
another.  Had  there  been  such  a  form  as  is  alleged 
left  by  the  apostles,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
would  have  been  referred  to  by  these  or  some  other 
of  the  early  -miters.  But  for  the  first  three  centmies 
and  more,  there  is  not  the  slightest  indication  given  us 
that  the  apostles  left  such  a  foi-m.  Each  person  who 
has  occasion  to  give  a  summary  of  the  chief  articles 
of  the  Christian  faith,  gives  it  in  different  words, 
and,  if  more  than  once,  does  not  himself  give  always 
the  same  form.  Not  the  slightest  reference,  besides, 
is  made  to  such  a  foi-m  by  the  Nicene  council,  in 
A.  D.  325. 

It  is  not  till  the  close  of  the  fourth  century  that 
we  meet  with  tlie  report  of  the  Creed  ha^-ing  been 
composed  by  the  apostles.  We  do  not  find  even  the 
name  "  The  Apostles'  Creed,"  earher  than  a  letter  of 
Ambrose,  written  about  the  year  a.  d.  389.  The 
lust  assertion  of  its  having  been  composed  by  tlie 
apostles,  is  found  in  Ruffuuis,  who,  in  his  '  Exposi- 
tion of  tlie  Creed,'  wi-itten  about  the  year  a.  d.  390, 
tells  us  that  it  was  said  to  be  -mitten  by  tliem, 
though  ill  a  subsequent  part  of  the  same  treatise,  he 
s[)caks  as  if  he  himself  had  some  doubts  on  the  point. 
Jerome  also  speaks  of  the  Creed  as  having  been  dc- 
Uvered  by  the  apostles,  and  similar  language  is  used 
respecting  it  by  several  writers  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries.  Thus  the  opinion  gained  ground  tliat  the 
Creed  was  in  reality  composed  by  the  apostles. 

What  is  called  "  The  Apostles'  Creed,"  attained 
its  present  fonn  not  all  at  once,  but  gradually.     Ir 
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its  earliest  form  it  consisted  sijnply  of  a  confession 
of  tlie  Trinity.  Erasmus  and  Vossius  were  of 
opinion  tliat  for  more  than  tluce  centuries  the  Creed 
did  not  extend  fiu'tlier  than  tliat.  It  appears  from 
the  early  creeds  which  still  exist,  that,  even  in  the  part 
relating  to  the  Trinity,  the  article  relating  to  Christ's 
descent  into  hell  formed  no  part  of  the  primitive 
summary  of  the  articles  of  the  fiiith.  Tlie  lirst  creed 
in  wliich  it  appears  was  one  pubHshed  liy  the  Ariiuis 
at  tlie  council  of  Ariminura,  A.  v.  359,  which  had 
also  been  previously  exhibited  by  tliem  at  the  coim- 
cil  of  Simiium.  It  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  creed 
of  the  chmxh  of  Aijuileia,  given  by  Rullinus  towards 
the  close  of  this  century,  who,  however,  also  tells  us 
Lliat  this  addition  was  not  to  be  found  in  tlie  creed  of 
the  Uoman  church,  nor  in  the  chiu-ches  of  the  East. 
Tills  article,  therefore,  was  not  introduced  into  the 
creed  of  the  Roman  and  orienUil  churclies,  until  after 
the  fourth  ccntuiy.  In  tlie  article  relating  to  the 
cliurch,  the  most  ancient  creeds,  both  of  tlie  Greek 
and  Rouian  churches,  have  only  the  words  "  holy 
church,"  the  word  "  catliolic"  having  been  afterwards 
added  by  the  Greeks.  The  article  of  the  "  com- 
munion of  saints,"  also,  is  not  to  be  found  in  any 
creed  or  baptismal  confession  of  the  first  foiu-  cen- 
turies, nor  in  many  of  those  of  a  subsequent  date. 

The  obvious  conclusion  from  all  that  lias  been  said 
is,  that  the  formula  which  is  familiarly  known  by  the 
name  of  "  The  Apostles'  Creed,"  has  no  claim  what- 
ever to  be  regarded  as  the  genuine  production  of  the 
ajiostles,  but  is  a  composition  of  a  much  later  date. 
It  was  no  part  of  the  public  liturgy  in  the  earlier  ages 
of  the  church.  Tullo,  bishop  of  Antioch,  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  who  introduced  the  "Creed"  into 
the  diuly  service  of  the  Greek  chm-ch  about  a.  d. 
471,  and  it  was  not  adopted  by  the  chiu-ch  of  Con- 
stantinople till  A.  D.  511.  The  Roman  church  did 
not  embody  it  as  a  part  of  their  liturgy  before  A.  D. 
1014.  Bishop  Runiet  gives,  as  the  ground  for  retain- 
ing the  "Creed"  in  tlie  litm-gy  of  the  Church  of 
England,  that  the  doctrine  which  it  contains  is  to  be 
fuimd  in  the  Scriptures.     See  Cui:i;d. 

AI'OSTOLEUM,  the  tei-m  by  which,  ui  tlie  early 
ages  of  Christianity,  a  church  was  described  which 
luid  been  built  in  honour  of  an  apostle.  Thus  Sozo- 
men  speaks  of  the  aposlolcum  of  l'etf;r  in  Rome,  and 
again,  of  the  apOKtolmm  of  Peter  and  l';ud  at  Quer- 
cus,  in  the  suburbs  of  Chalcedon. 

ArOSTOLIC,  something  that  relates  to  the 
apostles.  Thus  we  speak  of  the  apostolic  age,  the 
apnstoUc  doctrine,  traditions,  &c. 

APOSTOLIC  CATHOLIC  CHURCH.  This 
name  has  been  assumed  by  a  body  of  Christians 
who  have  sometimes  been  termed  Irvingites,  from 
the  circumstance  that  their  rise  as  a  distinct  and 
separate  communion  is  to  be  traced  to  the  Rev.  Ed- 
ward Irving,  an  able  and  pious,  though  somewhat  ec- 
centric Presbyterian  minister  in  London.  Mr.  Irving 
delivered,  in  1829-30,  a  scries  of  doctrines  on  the 
extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  wliich  lie  maintained 


were  not  limited  in  their  communication  to  the  timej 
of  the  apostles  and  their  umnediate  successors,  but 
were  designed  to  continue  throughout  every  age  ol 
the  church.  He  argued,  also,  that  the  absence  ol 
these  spiritual  gifts  was  solely  due  to  the  low  state 
of  the  church's  faith  and  holiness.  These  discourses 
attracted  great  attention,  and  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  the  minds  of  many.  While  they  were  in  the 
course  of  deUvery,  a  report  was  spread  throughout 
the  country  that  a  manifestation  of  extraordinary 
gifts  had  taken  place  at  Port-Glasgow,  in  the  West 
of  Scotland,  and  that  a  pious  female  named  Isabelk 
Campbell  had  been  suddenly  and  miraculously  cui'ed 
of  a  severe  and  lingeiing  illness.  The  occurrence  of 
such  an  event  at  the  very  time  when  the  minds  of 
many  members  of  Jlr.  Ir\ing's  congregation  had 
been  thrown  by  his  discourses  into  a  state  of  gi'cat 
excitement,  was  likely  to  work  upon  susceptible 
miiida,  leading  them  into  extravagance  ;uid  enthusi- 
asm. The  news  from  Port-Glasgow  was  hailed  liy 
not  a  few  as  a  remarkable  fulfilment  and  conHniiat  ion 
of  Mr.  Irving's  views.  Numbers  hurried  to  the 
scene  to  witness  these  marvellous  operations  of  the 
Spirit,  and  the  "  gifted  "  in  the  fittle  community  were 
looked  upon  with  veneration  and  awe.  They  spoke 
on  some  occasions  in  "an  unknown  tongue,"  and 
though  utterly  unintelligible  and  therefore  unedify- 
ing  to  those  who  heard  it,  still  the  gift  was  concluded 
by  not  a  few  to  be  directly  from  above.  Among  the 
firmest  and  most  unhesitating  beUevers  in  these 
manifestations,  was  Mr.  Irvuig  himself,  who,  naturally 
anxious  that  his  people  should  witness  such  a  marked 
display  of  the  Spirit's  power,  invited  a  highly  "  gift- 
ed "  female  from  Port-Glasgow  to  visit  London,  and 
exhibit  before  his  congregation  the  extraordinary 
power  she  had  received.  The  invitation  was  complied 
with,  and  the  residt  was  that  the  same  gift  of  speak- 
ing in  "  unknown  tongues  "  came  to  be  enjoyed  by 
various  members  of  Mr.  Irving's  Hock,  who,  first  in 
1  rivate  meetings  for  prayer,  and  afterwards  in  the 
public  congregation,  broke  forth  into  strange  utter- 
ances, which  were  readily  and  without  reserve  ac- 
knowledged, both  by  the  pastor  and  many  of  his 
people,  as  messages  sent  from  God.  Some  of  these 
revelations  were  interpreted,  and  others  not,  but  the 
church  in  Regent  Si|uare  was  now  the  scene  of  much 
"  lirophesying  "  and  "  speaking  in  tongues."  The 
prophesying  was  pLain  and  easily  understood  by  all, 
but  the  "  tongues  "  were  genially  such  as  no  one 
could  possibly  comprehend,  and  the  only  explanation 
which  could  be  given  of  the  matter  was,  that  perlmpa 
they  might  be  meant  as  signs  simply  of  the  Spirit's 
presence  and  power.  They  were  regarded,  besides, 
by  some  of  tlic  behevers  in  their  reality,  as  sure 
prognostications  that  the  end  of  all  things  was  at 
hand. 

Mr.  Irving,  the  virtual  originator  of  the  body 
whose  history  and  tenets  we  are  now  considering, 
had  been  teaching,  for  some  time  in  Regent  Square 
chm'cli,  doctrines  which  were  regarded  as  decidedly 
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heretical,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  human  nature 
of  Christ,  which  he  declared  not  to  be  sinless  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  viewed  by  the  great  body  of 
Christians  of  all  denominations,  that  is,  he  held  it  to 
oe  peccable  though  not  peccant.  Ilis  errors  at 
length  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Cliurch  of  Scot- 
land, with  which  both  he  and  his  congregation  in 
London  were  connected.  With  the  sanction  and 
full  authority  of  the  General  Assembly  accordingly, 
Mr.  Irving  was  deposed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Aji- 
nan  from  the  office  of  the  ministry,  and  lie  was  thus 
compelled  to  cease  his  connection  with  the  Regent 
Square  church.  His  adherents  and  followers  there- 
upon erected  for  hun  a  new  place  of  worship  m  New- 
man Street.  The  order  of  "  prophets"  was  regarded 
by  them  as  having  been  now  revived  in  the  church, 
and  soon  after,  one  of  the  so-called  prophets  ha%-ing 
pointed  out  an  individual  as  an  "  apostle,"  that  office 
also  was  considered  to  be  restored.  Tlie  ministry 
was  now  held  to  be  fourfold,  consisting  of  apostles, 
prophets,  evangeUsts,  and  pastors,  and  that  the  pro- 
per mode  of  ordination  was  by  the  imjiosition  of  the 
apostles'  hands  on  those  who  had  been  previously  de- 
signated by  the  word  of  the  prophet  to  the  sacred  office 
of  the  miuistiy.  The  first  ordination,  accordingly,  in 
connection  with  the  Apostolic  Catholic  Cluu'ch  took 
place  on  Christmas  day  1832,  when  an  angel,  or  chief 
pastor,  was  ordained  over  the  chiu'ch  at  Albury. 
This  individiuil,  who  had  previously  been  an  "  evan- 
gehst,"  was  nominated  to  the  apostolic  office  by  the 
word  of  a  prophet,  and  he  was  ordained  to  that  office 
by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  an  apostle.  After 
Mr.  Irving's  deposition  the  "gifted"  of  his  congre- 
gation had  forbidden  him  to  administer  the  sacra- 
ments or  perform  any  priestly  function.  For  some 
timf,  therefore,  he  had  ceased  to  exercise  his  usual 
duties,  as  the  pastor  of  a  congregation,  in  obedience 
to  what  he  ^^ewed  as  a  command  from  heaven,  and 
had  confined  himself  to  the  work  of  a  preacher  or 
deacon.  In  the  spring  of  1833  this  prohibition  was 
removed  by  the  word  of  a  "  prophet,"  and  he  was 
ordained  accordingly  as  angel  of  the  church  in  New- 
man Street.  The  "  prophetic  word"  now  called  for 
the  appointment  of  elders  and  deacons,  the  former 
being  invested  with  a  priestly  character.  Revela- 
tions were  also  given  by  tlie  "  prophets"  as  to  other 
equally  necessary  parts  of  church  organization. 

The  church  in  Newman  Street  formed  the  nu- 
cleus as  weU  as  the  model  of  the  churches  which  be- 
gan to  spring  up  holding  the  same  principles  and 
adopting  the  same  chm-ch  arrangements.  In  1835 
the  number  of  "apostles,"  which  had  hitherto  been 
limited  to  five,  was  completed,  other  seven  having 
been  ordained  to  make  up  the  full  apostolic  col- 
lege. This  apostolic  band  having  been  set  apart  to 
then-  high  office,  retired  to  Albiu-y,  where  they  spent 
upwards  of  a  year  in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  and 
in  mutual  conference.  The  result  of  this  long  pro- 
ti-acted  season  of  meditation  and  weighty  dcUbera- 
tion  was,  that  a  council  was  estabHshcd  on  the  mo- 


del of  the  J  ewi.sh  tabernacle,  "so  arranged,"  to  use 
their  own  words,  "  as  to  present  a  definite  form  cal- 
culated to  give  an  idea  of  tlie  true  relation  and  ad- 
justment of  the  machinery  of  the  uiuversal  church." 
This  was  regarded  by  the  body  as  an  important  step, 
and  it  was  immediately  followed  up  by  the  produc- 
tion of  a  "Testimony"  addressed  to  the  rulers  ol 
both  church  and  slate.     The  document,  wliich  had 
been  carefully  prepared  by  tlie  senior  apostle  from 
notes  dranTi  out  by  each  of  tlie  members  of  the  apos- 
tolic college,  was  sent  to  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bui-y,  most  of  the  bisliops,  a  large  number  of  the 
London  clerg)-,  and  most  of  the  ministers  of  the  lo 
calitics  m  which  churches  on  the  apostolic  model  had 
been  raised.     Tlie  other  document  addressed  to  the 
rulers  of  the  state,  which  was  prepared  by  a  single 
apostle,  was  also  in  ld3G  delivered  to  the  king  in 
person,  and  afterwards  to  as  many  pri\7  counsellors 
as  could  be  found,  or  would  receive  it.     "  In  1837," 
to  avail  ourselves  of  an  adrau-able  summary  of  the 
operations  of  the  body  drawn  up  in  connection  with 
the  pubUcation  of  the  last  census  in  1851,  "aCa- 
tlioUc  Testimony,  being  a  combination  of  the  two 
documents   already  noticed,   was  addressed   to  the 
patriarchs,  bishops,  and  sovereigns  of  Christendom, 
and  was  subsequently  deUvered  to  Cardinal  Acton 
for  the  Pope, — to  Prince  Metteniich  for  the  Emperor 
of  Austria — and  to  various  others  among  the  bishops 
and  kings  of  Europe.     In  1838  the  apostles,  in  obe- 
dience to  another  prophecy,  departed  for  the  conti- 
nent, and  visited  for  two  years  most  of  the  European 
countries,  with  the  object  of  remarking  closely  the 
condition  of  the  general  Chm-ch,  and  gleaning  from 
each  portion  its  pecuUar  uiheritance  of  truth.     From 
tills  perambulation  they,  in  1840,  were  recalled  to 
settle  some  disputes  which  had  arisen  in  their  ab- 
sence, with  respect  to  the  comparative  authority  oi 
the  apostles  and  the  council  above  referred  to.     The 
apostles  stilled  these  symptoms  of  dissension  by  as- 
serting their  supremacy ;  and   the  meetings  of  the 
council  were  suspended,  and  have  not  yet  been  re- 
vived.    These  measures  led,  however,  to  the  seces- 
sion of  one  of  the  apostles,  whose  successor  has  not 
yet  been  named.     Seven  of  the  remaining  eleven,  in 
1844,  again  dispersed  themselves,  in  foreign  parts,  to 
be  again  recalled  in  1845,  in  order  to  determine  what 
liturgical  formalities  should  be  observed.     This  set- 
tled, they  once  more  proceeded  to  their  work  abroad 
— the  senior  apostle,  who  remained  at  Albury,  hav- 
ing charge  of  all  the  London  churches  (now  reduced 
to   six). — The  principal   work  of  recent  years  has 
been  the  gi'adual   completion  of  the   ritual  of  the 
Church.     In  1842  a  liturgy  had  been  framed,  '  com- 
bining the    excellencies  of  all  preceding  liturgies.' 
In  this  a  certain  portion  of  the  ser^ce  was  allotted 
to  each  of  the  four  ministers  already  mentioned ;  the 
commimion  (winch  before  had  been  received  by  the 
people  in  their  seats)  was  now  received  by  them  be- 
fore the  altar,  kneeling;  and  the  consecrated  ele- 
ments, before  then-  distribution,  were  offered  as  an 
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ubUtiou  before  the  Lord.  Simultaneously,  appro- 
priate vestments  were  prescribed — the  alb  and  girdle, 
stole  and  cliasuble,  for  services  connected  with  the 
altar,  and  a  surplice  and  rochette  and  mosette  for 
preaching  and  other  offices.  In  1847  considerable 
additions  to  the  liturgy  were  made,  and  the  use  of 
Consecrated  oil  was  permitted  in  visitation  of  the 
sick.  In  1850  it  was  ordered  that  a  certain  portion 
of  the  consecrated  bread  and  wine  shoidd  be  kept  in 
an  appropriate  ark  or  tabernacle  ])laced  upon  the 
altar,  to  be  taken  by  the  angel,  at  the  morning  and 
evening  services,  and  '  proposed'  as  a  symbol  before 
the  Lord.  The  latest  ceremonial  additions  were 
adopted  in  1852,  when  lights — two  on,  and  seven 
before,  the  altar — were  prescribed,  and  incense  was 
ciiinmandcd  to  be  burnt  while  prayers  were  being 
oifered." 

It  is  only  right  to  state,  tliat  in  assimiing  the 
name  of  the  Apostolic  Catholic  Church,  the  body  are 
not  to  be  imderstood  as  cLairaing  an  exclusive  right 
to  such  an  appellation.  They  disclaim  the  name  of 
Irvingites,  as  following  no  earthly  leader.  They 
deny  that  they  are  schismatics,  or  sectaries,  or  sepa- 
ratists of  any  kind,  but  that  they  are  members  of 
the  one  church,  baptized  into  Clu-ist,  wliich  has  ex- 
isted from  the  days  of  the  apostles,  and  that  their 
great  mission  is  to  reunite  the  scattered  members  of 
the  one  body  of  Christ.  The  only  standards  of  faith 
which  they  recognize  are  the  Apostles',  the  Nicene, 
and  the  Athanasian  Creeds.  The  distinctive  pecu- 
liai-ities  of  their  belief  are  the  holding  wh.at  they  con- 
sider an  important  revived  doctrine,  that  ajjostlcs, 
prophets,  evangelists,  and  pastors  are  the  abiding 
ministers  of  the  chui-ch  in  all  ages  of  its  history, 
designed,  along  with  the  power  and  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  to  prepare  Christ's  people  for  his  second 
coming ;  that  the  church  ought  to  be  governed  by 
twelve  apostles,  whose  duty  and  right  it  is  to  exer- 
cise supreme  rule,  and  tliat  these  apostles  are  to  de- 
rive their  appointment  not  from  man,  but  immedi- 
ately from  God. 

In  regard  to  the  organization  of  their  churches, 
their  congregations  are  placed  under  the  pastoral 
rule  of  angels  or  bishops,  with  whom  are  associated 
priests  and  deacons.  The  holy  eucharist  is  cele- 
brated and  the  communion  administered  every 
Lord's  day,  and  more  or  less  frequently  during  the 
week,  according  to  the  number  of  priests  connected 
with  the  congregation.  AMiere  the  congregation  is 
large,  there  is  divine  worship  in  public  at  the  first 
«id  last  hours  of  the  day,  which  is  reckoned  after  the 
Jewish  fashion,  as  beginning  at  six  morning  and  end- 
mg  at  six  evening,  and  if  the  number  of  ministers  be 
sufficient,  prayers  are  held  daily,  at  nine  and  tliree, 
the  very  hours  of  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifice 
among  the  Jews.  Besides  free-will  offerings,  the 
tenth  of  their  increase,  which  is  to  be  understood  as 
including  income  of  every  description,  is  dedicated  to 
the  Lord,  and  apportioned  among  those  who  are  se- 
parated to  the  work  of  the  ministry. 


The  Apostolic  CathoUc  Church  believe  in  tht 
transubstantiation  of  the  elements  in  the  eucliarisi 
into  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Clirist,  and  that  the 
ordinance  is  not  oidy  a  feast  of  conmnmion,  but  also 
of  sacrifice  and  oblation.  They  hold  tliat  the  con- 
secrated elements  should  be  used  not  only  for  pur- 
poses of  communion,  but  for  worship,  prayer  and 
intercession,  and  hence,  that  the  elements  ought 
always  to  be  present  on  the  altar  when  the  church 
is  engaged  in  these  exercises.  In  accordance  with 
this  view,  consecrated  bread  and  wine  are  kept  con- 
stantly in  a  receptacle  on  the  altar,  and  both  ministcr.s 
and  people  turn  towards  them,  and  reverently  bow 
both  on  entering  and  leaving  the  church. 

In  the  outward  arrangements  of  their  worship,  the 
Apostolic  Catholic  Church  attach  much  importance 
to  the  use  of  symbolical  representations.  Thus  of 
Lite  two  lights  have  been  placed  on  the  altar  to  in- 
dicate the  presence  of  divijie  light  in  the  mstitution 
of  apostle  and  prophet ;  seven  lights  are  airangcd 
before  the  altar  to  indicate  the  divine  light  commu- 
nicated through  the  sevenfold  eldersliip ;  and  incense 
is  burnt  during  prayer  to  indicate  the  ascent  of  his 
])eople's  prayers  as  a  sweet  perfume  before  God. 
They  hold  the  doctrine  of  development,  in  so  far  as 
rituaUsra  is  concerned,  and  hold  out  to  their  peojile 
the  expectation  that  as  the  church  advances  in  the 
perfecting  of  its  outward  ordinances,  new  rites  and 
ceremonies  wnll  be  proposed  through  the  modern 
apostles  and  prophets.  Both  in  their  doctrine  and 
ritual,  tliis  body  of  Christians  aiijiroachcs  nearer 
to  Romanism  tlian  to  any  form  or  denomination  of 
Protestantism. 

It  is  calculated  that  in  England  there  are  some- 
where about  thirty  congregations  belonging  to  this 
body,  comprising  nearly  six  thousand  communicants; 
and  the  nimiber  is  said  to  be  on  the  increase.  From 
1846  to  1851  the  members  increased  by  a  third ; 
while  great  additions  liave  been  made  to  the  body  on 
the  Continent,  and  in  America.  There  are  also  con- 
gregations in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Conversions 
have  not  been  imfrequent  from  other  bodies  of  Chris- 
tians to  this  church,  and  tliis  is  all  the  more  to  be 
lamented,  as,  whde  it  professes  to  abide  by  the  writ- 
ten Word,  it  )-ields  itself  up  to  the  guidance  of  jjro- 
phetic  utterances  given  forth  by  frail  and  fallible 
men. 

APOSTOLIC  CLERKS,  a  Romish  order,  insti- 
tuted in  the  year  1367,  by  Jolm  Colombinus,  a  noble- 
man of  Siena.  They  were  afterwards  called  Jesuates, 
because  they  pronounced  so  very  frequently  the 
name  of  Jesus.  This  order  was  confinned  by  Ur- 
ban V.  in  A.  D.  1368,  but  it  was  abohslied  by  Cle- 
ment IX.  in  the  year  1668.  Its  members  followed 
the  rule  of  St.  Augustme,  but  they  were  not  in  holy 
orders,  and  only  gave  themselves  to  prayer,  to  pious 
exercises,  and  reUeving  the  poor,  though  themselves 
without  property.  They  also  prepared  medicines, 
and  administered  them  gratuitously  among  the  needy, 
liut  these  rcguktions  had  been   nearly  abandoned 
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when  Clement  dissolved  the  order.  They  were  ob- 
liged to  recite  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  times 
every  day  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  same  number 
of  Ave  Mariaa,  instead  of  the  canonical  office,  ab- 
staining from  saying  mass.  Their  habit  was  white, 
over  which  they  wore  a  dark  cloak,  a  white  hood, 
and  a  large  leathern  girdle  with  sandals. 

APOSTOLIC  FATHERS,  an  appellation  iLsually 
given  to  the  Christian  writers  of  the  first  centiu-y, 
Barnabas,  Hermas,  Clement,  Ignatius,  and  Polycarp. 
The  epistles  and  other  writings  of  these  cotempo- 
nu-ies  of  the  apostles  are  still  extant,  and  are  justly 
valued  from  their  nearness  to  the  source  of  inspira- 
tion. A  collection  of  these  wTitings  has  been  given 
in  two  volumes,  by  Cotelerius,  and,  after  him,  Le 
Clerc.  Archbishop  Wake  has  also  published  a 
translation  of  the  genuine  epistles  of  the  apostohc 
fathers,  and  a  still  better  transition  has  been  given 
by  the  Rev.  Temple  ChevaUier,  formerly  Hulsean 
lecturer  in  the  university  of  Cambridge.  An  excel- 
lent critical  edition  of  the  Apostolical  Fathers,  with 
notes,  indices,  &c.,  was  published  at  Oxford  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  in  two  volumes  octavo,  by  Dr.  Jacobson, 
of  which  a  second  edition  appeared  m  1840.  "  AH 
these  writers  of  this  first  age  of  the  church,"  says 
Mosheim,  "  possessed  Httle  learning,  genius,  or  elo- 
quence ;  but  in  their  simple  and  unpolished  manner, 
they  express  elevated  piety.  And  this  is  honourable 
rather  than  reproachful  to  the  Chiistian  cause.  For 
that  a  large  part  of  the  human  race  should  have  been 
converted  to  Christ  by  ilhterate  and  untalented  men, 
shows  that  the  propagation  of  Christianity  must  be 
ascribed,  not  to  human  abihties  and  eloquence,  but 
to  a  di\Tne  power."  Neander  remarks  on  this  sub- 
ject with  great  force  and  judgment :  "  A  phenome- 
non, singidar  in  its  kind,  is  the  striking  dilTerence 
between  the  writings  of  the  apostles  and  the  writings 
of  the  apostolic  fathers,  who  were  so  nearly  their  co- 
temporai-iej.  In  other  cases,  transitions  ai'e  wont  to 
be  gradual,  but  in  this  instance  we  observe  a  sudden 
cliange.  There  are  here  no  gentle  gradations,  but 
all  at  once  an  abrupt  transition  from  one  style  of 
language  to  another;  a  phenomenon  which  should 
lead  us  to  acknowledge  the  fact  of  a  special  agency 
of  the  Dhiue  Spirit  in  the  souls  of  the  apostles." 

APOSTOLICAL  BRIEFS,  letters  despatched 
by  the  Pope  to  princes  and  magistrates  on  pubUc 
matters. 

APOSTOLICAL  CANONS,  a  coUection  of  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  Christian 
chui-ch,  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  drawn  up  by 
the  apostles  themselves.  Early  writers  attribute 
them  to  Clement  of  Rome,  who  was  said  to  have  re- 
ceived them  fi-om  the  mouth  of  the  apostles,  and  to 
have  committed  them  to  ^-riting  for  the  benefit  of  the 
ChiTstian  church  in  future  ages.  Baronius  and  Bel- 
larmine  admit  only  the  first  lifty  of  the  canons  to  be 
genuine,  and  reject  the  rest  as  apocrj-plial.  Various 
references  to  the  canons  are  found  in  the  writers  of 
the  tliird  and  fourth  centuries,  but  the  first  distinct 


allusion  to  the  entire  ovUection  by  name,  occurs  it 
the  acts  of  the  council  of  Constantinople,  A.  D.  394. 
The  canons  are  eighty-five  in  number,  all  of  them 
regarded  as  genuine  in  the  East,  but  only  fitly  oi 
them  in  the  West.  That  these  canons  were  not  the 
production  of  the  apostles  is  plain,  from  the  circum- 
stance that  they  contain  several  arrangements  which 
never  could  have  been  made  by  the  apostles.  Their 
antiquity,  however,  cannot  be  denied,  as  they  are 
quoted  by  the  council  of  Nice,  A.r>.  325,  under  the  very 
name  of  ApostoUcal  Canons.  The  probabUity  is,  that 
they  were  composed  at  different  times,  and  at  length 
collected  into  one  book.  The  Greek  church  has 
always  held  them  in  high  respect,  but  the  Latm 
church  has  viewed  them  as  of  more  doubtful  autho- 
rity, and  Pope  Gelasius  went  the  length  of  pronounc- 
ing them  apocryphal,  because  there  are  some  canons 
among  them  which  seem  to  favour  the  views  of  Cy- 
prian m  reference  to  the  baptism  of  heretics.  The 
so-called  apostoUcal  canons  have  been  embodied  in 
the  Corpus  Juris  Canonici,  or  body  of  canon  law,  and 
must  be  considered  as  documents  of  some  value,  re- 
specting the  order  and  discipline  of  the  church  in  the 
third  century. 

APOSTOLICAL  CHAJIBER,  the  treasury  of 
the  Pope  or  the  council  to  which  is  intrusted  all  the 
Pope's  demesnes,  from  which  the  revenues  of  the 
Holy  See  are  derived.  It  meets  in  the  Pope's  palace 
twice  a-week,  and  consists,  besides  the  Cardinal 
Great  Chamberlain,  of  the  governor  of  the  Rota,  who 
is  the  vice-chamberlain,  of  the  treasurer-general,  an 
auditor,  a  president,  who  is  controller-general,  an 
advocate-general,  a  solicitor-general,  a  commissary, 
and  twelve  clerks  of  the  chamber,  of  whom  one  is 
the  prefect  of  grain,  a  second  prefect  of  provisions,  a 
third  prefect  of  prisons,  a  fourth  prefect  of  streets, 
while  the  remaining  eight  are  deputed  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  various  causes,  each  privately  in  his  cham- 
ber. The  office  of  a  clerk  of  the  apostolical  chamber 
is  purchased  at  a  very  high  price,  it  being  a  very 
lucrative  post,  and  therefore  eagerly  contended  for. 
The  members  of  the  chamber  assemble  in  the  apos- 
tolical palace  on  the  eve  of  St.  Peter,  to  receive  the 
tribute  of  the  several  feudatories  of  the  church. 

APOSTOLICAL  CONSTITUTIONS,  a  coUec- 
tion, in  eight  books,  of  rules  and  reguktions  concern- 
ing the  duties  of  Christians  m  general,  the  constitu- 
tions of  the  churclv,  the  office  and  duties  of  ministers, 
and  the  celebration  of  divine  woi-ship.  The  apostles 
aie  frequently  introduced  in  the  coiu^e  of  them  as 
speakers,  but  the  production  can  scarcely  be  consi- 
dered as  of  earUcr  date  than  the  fourth  century,  Epi- 
phanius  being  the  first  author  who  speaks  of  the 
apostolical  constitutions  by  name.  They  are  supposed, 
unlike  the  canons,  to  have  been  the  work  of  one 
writer,  who  appears  to  have  belonged  to  the  Eastern 
or  Greek  church.  The  injunctions  contained  in  them 
are  often  minute  and  detailed.  Thus  Christians  are 
enjomed  to  assemble  twice  every  day  for  prayer  and 
praise,  to  observe  fasts  and  festivals,  and  to  keep 
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both  tlie  Jewish  aud  tlie  Cliristian  Sabbaths.  Tlio 
eoTutiiutiotis  <are  of  considerable  use  in  pointing  out 
the  actiit.1  practice  of  tlie  church,  both  in  disci|)line 
»ud  worship,  during  the  third,  fourth,  and  lifth  cen- 
turies. 

APOSTOLICAL  SEE,  a  title  applied  in  ancient 
times  to  every  Christian  bishop  or  pastor's  see  or 
district.  It  was  no  peculiar  title  of  the  bishop  of  | 
liome,  but  given  to  all  bishops  as  deriving  their  ori-  . 
gin  from  the  apostles.  "The  Catholic  church,"  says 
Augustine,  "  is  propagated  and  diffused  over  all  the 
world  by  apostolical  sees  and  the  succession  of  bishops 
in  them."  Sidonius  Apollinaris  uses  the  same  ex- 
pression in  speaking  of  a  private  French  bishop  who 
sat  forty-tive  years,  ho  says,  in  his  apostolical  see. 
Roman  Catholic  writers  apply  the  expression  exclu- 
sively to  the  Pope. 

APOSTOLICAL  SUCCESSION.  It  has  been 
uniformly  recognized  as  a  favourite  doctrine  in  the 
Romish  Church,  that  Christ  committed  to  his 
apostles  the  power  of  appointing  bishops  as  their 
successors  ;  that  in  virtue  of  this  delegated  authority 
and  power,  they  actually  did  appoint  certain  oiiicers, 
invested  precisely  with  the  same  functions  which 
they  themselves  exercised,  and  that  these  successors 
of  the  apostles  appointed  others  in  turn  to  succeed 
tliem,  aud  that  thus  the  line  of  descent  liatli  continu- 
ed unbroken  to  the  present  time.  This  doctrine  has 
of  late  years  assumed  a  peculiar  prominence,  being 
dwelt  upon  with  great  force  by  a  large  and  influen- 
tial party  in  the  Church  of  England  as  a  fundamental 
tenet  of  their  theology.  "  Our  ordinations,"  says 
Dr.  Hook,  "  descend  in  an  unbroken  line  from  Peter 
and  Paul,  the  apostles  of  the  circumcision  and  the 
Gentiles ; "  and  again,  •'  there  is  not  a  bishop,  priest, 
or  deacon  among  us,  who  may  not,  if  he  please,  trace 
his  spiritual  descent  from  Peter  and  Paul."  The  er- 
roneous and  unscriptural  character  of  this  doctrine 
might  be  showm  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Sulfice  it  to 
say,  that  it  is  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  true 
nature  of  the  apostolic  office,  which  was  such  as  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  successors.  Theirs  was  a 
peculiar  ollice.  They  had  seen  Christ  face  to  face,  and 
had  received  their  commission  from  himself  person- 
ally. They  were  endowed  with  peculiar  qualifications, 
having  been  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  en- 
dued with  power  from  on  high,  in  virtue  of  which 
they  were  enabled  to  work  miracles.  That  such  men 
could  have  successors,  in  the  sense  in  which  Romish 
and  Anglo-Cathohc  writers  use  the  term,  is  plainly 
impossible.  Their  privileges,  their  qualifications, 
their  endowments,  could  never  be  handed  down  to 
others  who  might  come  after  them.  They  were  in- 
spired men,  who  possessed  the  gift  of  tongues,  and 
'■  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost." 
The  bishops  of  no  church  posterior  to  the  days  of  the 
apostles,  could  lay  claim  to  the  possession  of  qualifi- 
cations, or  the  exercise  of  authority,  which  could  be 
considered  as  essentially  apostolic.  They  never  saw 
the  Lord  Jesus,  nor  did  they  receive  t^ieir  commis- 


sion from  Christ  in  the  sense  in  which  the  ajiostloi 
received  it.  They  are  neither  inspired  nor  miracle- 
working  men.  Tliey  themselves  can  give  us  no  new 
revelaticjn,  neither  can  they  found  a  churcli  which 
has  not  been  already  founded,  "  being  built  upon  the 
foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ 
himself  being  the  chief  corner-stone."  The  natural 
consequence  of  the  arrogant  assiimi>tion  of  the  Aiiglo- 
Catliolics  of  the  present  day  is,  that  they  regard  all 
Protestant  dissenters  and  Presbyterians  as  excluded 
from  the  Catholic  church,  not  having  a  commission 
from  Christ  to  exercise  the  ministerial  office.  "  Every 
link  in  the  chain,"  says  the  writer  of  one  of  the 
'  Tracts  for  the  Times,'  "  is  known,  from  St.  Peter  to 
our  present  metropolitan."  It  is  remarkable,  how- 
ever, that  the  New  Testament  does  not  say  a  single 
word  about  any  such  regular  line  of  descent,  and 
even  the  Roman  bishops  themselves  did  not  make 
the  claim  to  be  descended  from  Peter,  until  several 
centuries  after  the  apostolic  age.  And  it  is  most 
unfortunate  that  the  very  first  link  which  is  alleged 
to  connect  the  wdioie  chain  with  the  apostles  is  hid 
in  obscurity  and  the  most  perplexing  uncertainty. 
Who  was  the  immediate  successor  of  the  apostles  in 
the  bishopric  of  Rome  ?  This  question  has  been 
answered  in  a  variety  of  ways  by  Christian  writers, 
even  of  the  early  ages.  Some  assert  that  Clement, 
others  Linus,  others  Cletus,  otliers  Anadetus,  was 
the  immediate  successor  of  Peter.  The  next  link 
has  also  given  rise  to  consideraljle  dill'ercnce  ol 
opinion.  Amidst  such  peqilexity  aud  confusion, 
what  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  pretensions  to 
apostolical  succession,  whether  made  by  Roman  Ca- 
tholics or  Anglo-Catholics  ?  Well,  therefore,  might 
Archbisliop  Whately  remark,  in  speaking  on  this 
subject,  "  There  is  not  a  minister  in  all  Christendom 
who  is  able  to  trace  up,  with  any  approach  to  cer- 
tainty, liis  own  spiritual  pedigi'cc."  And,  accord- 
ingly, this  distinguished  prelate  goes  on  to  say,  "  The 
ultimate  consequence  must  be,  that  anyone  who  sin- 
cerely believes  that  his  claim  to  the  benefits  of  the 
gospel  covenant  depends  on  his  own  minister's  claim 
to  the  supposed  sacramental  virtue  of  true  ordination, 
and  this,  again,  on  apostolical  succession,  must  be  ui- 
volvod,  in  proportion  as  he  reads,  and  inquires,  and 
reliccts,  and  reasons  on  the  subject,  in  the  most  dis- 
tressing doubt  and  pcqilexity.  It  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  the  advocates  of  this  theory  studiously 
disparage  reasoning,  deprecate  all  exercise  of  the 
mind  in  reflection,  decry  appeals  to  evidence,  and 
lament  that  even  the  power  of  reading  should  be  im- 
parted to  the  pe"i)le.  It  is  not  without  cause  that 
they  di-ead  and  lament  an  age  of  too  much  light,  and 
wish  to  involve  religion  in  a  solemn  aud  awful  gloom  ! 
It  is  not  without  cause  that,  having  removed  the 
Christian's  confidence  from  a  rock  to  base  it  on  sand, 
they  forbid  all  prying  curiosity  to  examhie  their 
foundation." 

APOSTOLICAL  VISITATION  (the  Congre 
CATION  OF  tue).     The  Pope,  besides  being  univer 
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sal  bishop,  according  to  the  Romish  system,  lias  also 
a  special  spiritual  supeiintendence  over  the  city  of 
Rome,  and,  accordingly,  ho  is  bounil  to  make  the 
pastoral  visitation  of  six  bishoprics.  But  being  in- 
vested with  the  care  of  all  the  churches  throughout 
the  world,  and,  therefore,  unable  to  pay  the  requisite 
attention  to  his  own  immediate  diocese,  he  insti- 
tuted this  congregation  of  the  Apostolical  Visitation, 
which  nominates  commissioners  to  visit  churches 
and  monasteries  of  both  sexes,  in  the  city  of  Rome 
and  surroundmg  country ;  and  these  visitors,  on 
tlieir  return,  give  in  a  written  report  to  the  congre- 
gation, which  is  authorized  to  remedy  any  irregu- 
Larities  which  they  may  discover  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  patriarchal  archbishopric  of  Rome.  The 
congregation  is  composed  of  eight  cardinals  and  a 
number  of  monks. 

APOSTOLICALS,  a  Christan  sect  which  sprung 
up  towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  hav- 
ing as  their  professed  object  the  revival  of  the 
apostolical  mode  of  life.  Its  foimder,  Gerhard 
Sagarellus  of  Pamia,  enjoined  his  followers  to 
travel  up  and  down  the  world  like  the  apostles, 
clad  in  white,  with  their  heads  bare,  their  beards 
and  hair  long,  and  attended  by  women  whom  they 
called  sisters.  They  were  allowed  to  possess  no 
property,  but  to  Uve  upon  the  vohmtary  gifts  of  the 
pious.  They  were  ordered  to  preach  repentance  to 
the  people  in  pubhc,  but  in  their  private  meetings 
to  announce  tlie  domifall  of  the  corrupt  church  of 
Rome,  and  the  rise  of  a  new,  purer,  and  holier 
church.  Sagarellus  was  bm'ned  at  the  stake  A.  D. 
1300.  He  was  succeeded  in  his  office  as  leader  of 
the  sect  by  Dolcino  of  Novara,  a  man  of  a  bold 
and  intrepid  spirit,  who  openly  denounced  Boniface 
VIII.,  and  all  the  worthless  priests  and  monks  of  the 
time,  and  declared  that  they  would  be  slain  by  the 
emperor  Frederick  III.,  the  son  of  Peter,  king  of 
Aragon,  and  that  a  new  and  most  holy  pontifl"  would 
be  placed  over  the  church.  Not  contented  with 
preacliing  against  the  Roman  pontiff,  Dolcino  col- 
lected an  armed  force,  and,  being  opposed  by  Ra)'- 
nerius,  bishop  of  Vercelli,  a  fierce  war  ensued,  which 
continued  for  more  than  two  years.  At  length, 
after  several  battles,  Dolcino  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  executed  at  Vercelli  A.  d.  1307,  along  with 
Margaretha,  whom  he  had  chosen  as  a  sister,  ac- 
cording to  the  practice  of  his  sect. 

The  following  clear  view  of  the  points  of  difference 
between  the  ApostoUcals  and  the  mendicant  monks, 
whom  in  some  points  they  resembled,  is  given  by 
Neander.  "  The  mode  of  life  among  the  Apostolical 
brethren  differs  from  that  of  the  mendicant  orders  of 
monks  in  two  respects.  First,  the  latter  have  mo- 
nasteries, to  which  they  carry  what  they  have  gained 
by  begging.  The  Apostolical  brethren  have  no 
houses,  and  take  nothing  with  them,  hoard  nothing 
up ;  they  live  from  hand  to  mouth  on  the  pittance 
bestowed  on  them  at  the  moment  by  the  charity  of 
the  pious     Secondly,  the  ApostoUcals,  in  distinction 


from  the  other  orders  of  monks,  do  not  bind  them- 
selves to  their  mode  of  life  by  any  outward  and  for- 
mal vows ;  they  are  not  bound  by  any  outward  rule 
of  obedience  to  a  particular  class  of  superiors,  but, 
with  them  aU  the  members  are  held  together  by  the 
free  spirit  of  love  ;  no  other  bond  exists  but  the 
iimer  one  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Thus  Dolcino  set  up 
against  the  legal  condition  that  of  gospel  liberty. 
Though  the  ApostoUcals  recognized  men  caUed  of 
God  as  the  founders  and  guides  of  their  society,  yet 
they  were  not  subject  to  them  by  an  outward  vow  of 
obedience.  The  monkish  virtue  of  obedience  must 
whoUy  cease,  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
ApostoUcals,  who  admitted  no  form  of  obedience 
whatever  but  that  of  free  obedience  to  God.  Dol- 
cmo,  in  his  letters  to  the  different  commmiities  ot 
the  ApostoUcals,  describes  them  as  brethren  mutuaUy 
subordinate  and  bomid  to  each  other  by  ties  of  affec- 
tion, without  the  bond  of  outward  obedience.  As 
Dolcino  uniformly  opposed  the  inward  power  and 
desecidarization  of  religion,  to  its  extenialization  and 
confomiity  to  the  world  in  the  corrupt  church,  so  he 
imder\-alued  the  importance  attached  to  consecrated 
places  of  worship.  'A  church,'  he  is  reported  to 
have  said,  'is  no  better  for  prayer  to  God  than  a 
stable  or  a  sty.  Clu-ist  may  be  worshipped  as  well, 
or  even  better,  in  groves  than  in  churches.'  It  is 
clear  that  the  above  prmciple  and  tendency  must 
have  led  liim  to  depart  in  a  great  many  other  ways 
from  the  church  doctrine  than  his  unsettled  Ufe  and 
prevailing  practical  bent  allowed  him  Uberty  to  expres? 
with  consciousness ;  mdess  it  be  the  feult  of  the  re- 
cords which  we  follow,  that  we  have  but  a  very  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  Dolcino"s  principles  in  theii 
logical  coherence." 

The  ApostoUcals  continued  for  a  long  time  to  pro- 
pagate their  pecuhar  tenets  in  Fi'ance,  Germany,  and 
other  coimtries,  down,  indeed,  to  the  days  of  Boni- 
face IX.  In  the  year  1402,  an  apostle  named  Wil- 
liam was  burned  at  Lubeck.     See  Joachi-MITES. 

APOSTOLICI,  a  Christian  sect  which  arose  in 
the  twelfth  centun,',  and  were  violently  opposed  by 
St.  Bernard.  They  bore  this  name,  as  did  the  Apos 
toUcals  of  the  thirteenth  century,  because  they  wished 
to  exemplify  the  apostoUc  mode  of  Uving.  They 
were  for  the  most  part  rustics  and  weavers,  but  they 
had  numerous  supporters  drawn  from  all  ranks. 
They  have  generally  been  regarded  by  ecclesiastical 
historians  as  people  of  blameless  character.  But  the 
tenets  wliich  they  held  were  in  some  respects  pecu- 
liar. They  deemed  it  unlawfid  to  take  an  oath. 
They  aUowed  their  hiur  and  beards  to  grow  long. 
They  prefeiTed  celibacy  to  maiTiage,  and  called  them- 
selves the  chaste  brethren  and  sisters.  A  similar 
class  of  people,  who  wished  to  im'tate  the  apostles, 
appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Perigord,  in  Gui- 
enne.  But  these  went  still  farther  than  those  Apo8- 
toUci  just  mentioned.  They  abhorred  images  and 
the  mass,  and  had  priests,  monks,  and  nuns  in  theii 
commimity.      Their  leader  -.vas  named  Lucius,  and 
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among  their  adlicieiits  they  could  reckon  some  of  tlie 
nobihty.  They  held  themselves  to  be  the  only  true 
church.  The  name  ApostoUci  was  also  appUed  to 
the  sect  called  Ai'OTActics  (which  see). 

ArOSTOLINS,  a  Komish  order  which  claims  to 
have  originated  in  the  preaching  of  St.  Baniabas  at 
Milan,  and  to  have  been  fully  established  by  St.  Am- 
brose, who  was  a  bishop  in  the  same  city.  Hence 
they  derived  names  from  both  these  eminent  saints. 
At  Anoona  andGenoathey  were  called  Aporitolini,  and 
in  Lombardy,  on  account  of  their  apparent  sanctity, 
they  were  called  Santarelli.  They  were  at  one  time 
united  with  the  order  of  St.  Ambrose  in  the  M'ood. 
Their  dress  was  a  scapulary  sewed  together,  a  leathern 
girdle  of  a  dark  colour,  and  in  winter  a  narrow  cloak 
of  the  same  colour.  The  order  at  length  degener- 
ated to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  dissolved  by  a 
a  bull  of  Urban  VIII. 

Al'OSTOULIANS,  a  sect  of  the  Mennonites  wliich 
arose  in  Holland  in  the  seventeenth  century.  It 
derived  its  name  from  Samuel  Apostool,  its  leader, 
who  was  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  the  Flemings 
at  Amsterdam.  His  colleague  in  the  ministry  was 
Galeniis  Abrahams  de  Ilaan,  who  became  the  leader 
of  the  Galenists.  The  division  in  the  church  took 
place  in  1GG4.  The  Apostoolians  not  only  held  the 
doctrine  generally  maintained  among  the  Mennonites 
concerning  the  divinity  of  Christ  and  the  fruits  of 
his  death,  but  also  believed  in  the  ancient  idea  of  a 
visible  and  glorious  church  of  Christ  upon  earth. 
Hence  tliey  admitted  to  their  communion  those  only 
wlio  professed  to  believe  all  the  points  of  doctrine 
which  are  contained  in  their  public  Confession  of 
I'aith.    See  Mennonites. 

APOTACTICS  (Gr.  apotassomai,  to  abandon),  a 
Christian  sect  of  the  second  century,  ^rho  derived 
their  name  from  professing  to  abandon  or  renounce 
the  world.  They  were  chieily  found  in  Cihcia  and 
Pamphylia.  'I'hey  were  men  of  irreproachable  char- 
acter, and  chargeable  with  no  here.sy,  but  sought  to 
imitate  the  apostles  by  having  possessions  in  com- 
mon. Hence,  they  were  also  ciiUed  Apostollcs,  and 
may  be  considered  as  holding  the  same  opinions  as 
those  which  were  afterwards  revived  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  by  the  sect  which  then  bore  the  name  of 
.\i'OSTOLiCALs  (which  see). 

AI'OTELESMATA,  little  figures  and  images  of 
wa.x  made  by  magical  art  among  the  ancients  to  re- 
ceive the  influence  of  the  stars,  and  used  as  helps  in 
divination.  Accordingly,  judicial  astrology  was  some- 
times called  the  Apotelesmatical  art.  Early  Chris- 
tian writers  tell  us  that  all  divination  of  this  kind 
was  looked  upon  as  idolatry  and  paganism,  as  ow- 
ing its  original  to  wicked  spirits,  and  as  subjecting 
human  actions  to  absolute  fate  and  necessity,  thus 
destroying  the  freedom  of  man's  will,  and  making 
God  the  author  of  sm.  For  the  practice  of  this  art 
Eusi'bius  Emissenus  was  condemned,  as  engaging  in 
an  art  unworthy  the  character  of  a  Christian  bishop. 

ArOTHEOSIS  (Gr.  apo,  from,  iheoa,  a  god),  deiti- 


cation  or  the  ceremony  by  whldi  the  ancient  pagana 
converted  kmgs,  heroes,  and  other  distinguished  men 
into  gods.  The  Koman  emperors,  Julius  Ciesar  and 
Augustus,  were  deitied  after  their  deaths.  Eusebius, 
Tertullian,  and  Chrysostom  infonn  us,  that  the  Em- 
peror Tiberius  proposed  to  the  Koman  senate  the 
apotheosis  of  Jesus  Christ.  From  the  minute  ac- 
count which  Ilerodian  gives  of  the  apotheosis  of  the 
Emjieror  Severus,  a  very  lively  conception  may  be 
formed  of  the  ceremonies  observed  on  such  occa- 
sions. "  After  the  body  of  the  deceased  emjieror," 
he  says,  "had  been  burnt  with  the  usual  solemnities, 
they  placed  an  image  of  wax  exactly  resembling  him 
on  an  ivory  couch,  covered  with  cloth  of  gold,  at  the 
entrance  to  the  palace.  The  senate  hi  mourning  sat 
during  great  part  of  the  day  on  the  left  side  of  the 
bed  ;  the  ladies  of  the  highest  quality  dressed  in 
white  robes  being  ranged  on  the  right  side.  This 
lasted  seven  days ;  after  which  the  young  senators 
and  Koman  knights  bore  the  bed  of  state  through 
the  Via  Sacra  to  the  Forum ;  where  they  set  it 
down  between  two  amphitheatres  filled  with  the 
young  men  and  maidens  of  the  first  families  in  Rome, 
singing  hymns  in  praise  of  the  deceased.  After- 
wards the  bed  was  earned  out  of  the  city  to  the 
C'li'tipus  Martins,  in  the  middle  of  which  was  erected 
a  kind  of  square  pavilion,  filled  with  combustible 
matters,  and  hung  round  with  cloth  of  gold.  Over 
this  edifice  were  several  others,  each  diminishing 
and  growuig  smaller  towards  the  top.  On  the  second 
of  these  was  placed  the  bed  of  state  amidst  a  great 
(piantity  of  aroniatics,  perfumes,  and  odoriferous 
fruits  and  herbs ;  after  which  tlie  knights  went  hi 
procession  round  the  pile ;  several  chariots  also  ran 
round  it,  their  di'ivers  beuig  richly  dressed  and  bear- 
ing the  images  of  the  greatest  Roman  emperors  and 
generals.  This  ceremony  being  ended,  the  new  em- 
peror approached  the  pile,  with  a  torch  in  his  hand, 
and  set  lire  to  it,  the  spices  and  other  combustibles 
kindling  at  once.  At  the  same  time  they  let  fly 
from  the  top  of  the  building  an  eagle  which,  mount- 
ing into  the  air  with  a  firebrand,  was  supposed  to 
convey  the  soul  of  the  deceased  emperor  to  heaven  , 
and  from  that  time  forward  he  was  ranked  among 
the  gods."  The  apotheoses  of  emperors  are  often 
found  represented  on  medals.  In  Rome  a  decree  of 
the  senate  was  suflicient  to  raise  any  man  to  a  place 
among  the  gods ;  but  in  Greece  such  an  honour  could 
only  be  conferred  in  obedience  to  the  oracle  of  some 
god.  Alexander  the  Great  deified  Hei)li3cstion  hi 
consequence  of  a  command  from  an  oracle  of  Jupiter 
Ammon. 

AI'OTROP.iEI  (Gr.  opotropaioi,  averters),  certain 
deities  by  whose  aid  the  ancient  Greeks  believed  tliat 
they  could  avert  calamity  of  any  kind.  There  were 
similar  gods  among  the  Romans  called  Dii  avcrrunci. 

ArOTROlTIIA  (Gr.  tJie  expeller),  a  surname  o5 
Aphrodite,  imder  which  she  was  worshipped  at 
Thebes  as  the  expeUer  of  evil  desires  and  inclina- 
tions from  the  hearts  of  men. 
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ArPARITORS  (Lat.  ajyjxirco,  to  appear),  ofliccrs 
employed  to  execute  the  orders  of  ecclesiastical 
courts  in  England.  Their  principal  business  is  to 
attend  in  court  and  obey  the  commands  of  the  pre- 
siding judge,  to  summon  parties  to  appear,  and  se- 
cure the  attendance  of  witnesses. 

APPEAL,  a  legal  term  expressing  a  wish  to  trans- 
fer a  cause  from  one  judge  to  another,  or  from  an 
inferior  to  a  superior  tribunal.  We  learn  from  Deut. 
xvii.  8,  12,  that  such  appeals  were  made  among  the 
Jews  in  cases  of  very  great  importance.  In  Psalms 
cxxii.  5,  it  would  appear,  from  the  Language  there 
employed,  that  there  is  an  allusion  to  superior  courts 
of  judicature  as  having  been  estabhshed  in  Jerusa- 
lem in  the  time  of  David ;  but  there  is  no  mention 
of  a  supreme  tribimal  in  that  city  until  the  daj'S  of 
Jehoshaphat,  2  Chron.  xix.  8 — 11.  Josephus  speaks 
of  a  court  of  last  resort  as  having  been  instituted 
in  the  age  of  the  Maccabees  under  llyrcanus  II.  In 
virtue  of  his  rights  as  a  Roman  citizen,  under  the 
Sempronian  law,  we  find  Paul  declaring,  at  the  tri- 
bunal of  Festus,  "  I  appeal  unto  Ciesar." 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian  Church,  if  any 
clergyman  thought  liimself  aggrieved  by  the  decision 
of  his  ecclesiastical  superiors,  he  had  Uberty  to  ap- 
peal either  to  the  metropolitan  or  a  provincial  synod, 
which  the  Nicene  council,  and  many  others,  appoint 
to  be  held  once  or  twice  a-year  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  hearing  such  appeals.  From  the  metropo- 
htaus  and  the  provincial  synods  an  appeal  lay  to  the 
patriarch  or  exarch  of  the  diocese.  This  right  was 
recognized  not  only  by  ecclesiastical  law,  but  it 
was  adopted  mto  the  civil  law,  and  confirmed  by 
imperial  edicts.  From  the  judgment  of  the  patriarch 
there  was  no  appeal.  Gradually,  through  the  am- 
bition of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  that  digmitary  rose  in 
cntluenceandauthority  until  he  became  invested  with 
the  title  of  prince  of  the  patriarchs.  In  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, we  may  perceive  the  gi'adual  rise  of  that  mon- 
strous system  of  ecclesiastical  power  and  despotism. 
Thus,  by  a  decree  of  the  councU  of  Sartlis,  in  A.  D. 
347,  it  was  enacted,  "  that  in  the  event  of  any  bishop 
considering  himself  aggrieved  by  the  sentence  of  the 
bishops  of  his  province,  he  might  apply  to  the  Bishop 
of  Rome,  who  should  wi-ite  to  the  bishops  in  the 
neighbom-hood  of  the  province  of  the  aggiieved 
bishop,  to  rehear  the  cause ;  and  should  also,  if  it 
seemed  desirable  to  do  so,  send  some  presbyters  of 
his  own  church,  to  assist  at  the  reheariug."  This 
decree  was  not  long  in  leading  to  groat  abuse, 
for  in  the  following  centiu-y,  Zosimus,  bishop  of 
Rome,  presumed  to  restore  to  communion  Apiarius, 
an  African  presbyter,  who  had  been  deposed  for 
immorality  by  an  African  council.  Founding  on  the 
decree  just  referred  to  of  the  council  of  Sardis,  Zo- 
simus sent  legates  into  Africa  to  the  bishops  there, 
demanding  a  rehearing  of  the  cause  of  Aiiiarius. 
The  African  bishops,  however,  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge the  authority  of  the  decree  of  Sardis,  and, 
after  a  protracted  controversy,  sent  a  final  letter  to 


the  Bishop  of  Rome,  asserting  the  independence  oi 
their  own,  and  all  other  churches,  and  denying  the  i 
pretended  right  of  heai-ing  appeals  claimed  by  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  ;  and  further  exhorting  him  not  to 
receive  into  communion  persons  who  had  been  ex- 
communicated by  their  own  bishops,  and  not  to  mter- 
fere  in  any  way  with  the  privileges  of  other  churches 
This  stringent  letter  from  the  African  churches  tc 
Pope  Celestine,  for  both  Zosimus  and  his  immediate 
successor,  Boniface,  had  died  while  the  controversy 
was  pending,  shows  very  strikingly  that  the  right 
of  ultimate  appeal  claimed  by  the  bishops  of  Roma 
was  at  that  period  denied  by  the  African  churches. 
It  has  also  been  shown  by  ecclesiastical  historians, 
that  for  eight  hundi'ed  years  the  Gallican  churches 
refused  to  allow  of  any  appeals  from  their  synods  to 
the  Pope,  and  they  always  ordained  their  own  me- 
tropolitans. The  British  churches,  too,  for  six  hun- 
dred years  never  allowed  any  appeal  to  Rome,  or 
acknowledged  any  dependence  upon  the  Roman  See. 
The  first  who  introduced  mto  the  EngUsh  chiu-ches 
the  practice  of  appealing  to  Rome,  was  Henry  de 
Blois,  bishop  of  Winchester,  the  pope's  legate.  But 
though  King  Stephen  yielded  on  this  point,  his  suc- 
cessor, Henry  II.,  refused  to  allow  appeals  beyond 
the  realm.  Appeals  to  Rome,  however,  stiU  conti- 
nued amid  much  opposition  until  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  VIII.,  when  they  were  finally  abolished  at 
the  Reformation.  In  Presbyterian  churches  appeals 
are  made  from  inferior  com-ts,  commencing  with  the 
kirk-session  to  superior  courts,  as  presbyteries  and 
s)Tiods,  imtil  they  reach  the  ultimate  court  of  appeal, 
the  General  Assembly,  or  entire  body  of  the  Church, 
as  represented  by  its  ministers  and  elders,  where  the 
case  finally  takes  end.  Independent  churches,  how- 
ever, viewing  each  congi-egation  as  entitled  exclu- 
sively to  manage  its  ovm  aflairs,  admit  of  no  appeal 
to  any  other  body  for  any  piu-jiose  beyond  mere  ad- 
vice. 

APPELLANT,  one  who  appeals  from  an  inferior 
to  a  superior  court.  The  name  was  particularly 
applied  to  those  pastors  of  the  Gallican  Church  who 
appealed  against  the  bull  Unir/enitas  issued  by  Pope 
Clement  in  1713,  either  to  a  more  enlightened  Pope 
or  to  a  General  Council. 

APPIADES,  five  pagan  deities  of  antiquity  which 
were  adored  imder  this  general  name — Venus,  Pal- 
las, Vesta,  Concordia,  and  Pax.  The  same  nun.bei 
of  statues  of  nymphs  have  been  found  near  where 
the  Appian  well  once  existed,  that  is,  in  the  foruin 
of  Julius  Ca:sar  at  Rome.  These  have  been  thought 
to  bo  statues  of  the  Appiades. 

APPROPRIATION,  a  term  used  in  Canon  Late 
for  the  annexation  of  an  ccclesiastiaU  benefice  to  the 
proper  and  perjietual  use  of  a  spiritual  corporation. 
The  question  is  still  undecided,  whether  appropria- 
tions w«'e  first  made  by  princes  or  popes ;  but  the 
oldest  of  wliich  we  have  any  accomit  were  made  by 
princes. 

APSIS,  a  word  used  evidently  in  various  moan- 
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ings  in  ancient  ecclesiastical  writers.  Sometimes  it 
is  applied  to  the  croi^s  wings  and  outer  building  of 
the  church,  and  at  other  times  the  amho  or  reading- 
desk,  perhaps  from  its  orbicular  form.  In  one  of 
the  canons  of  the  third  council  of  Cartluige,  it  is  de- 
creed that  notorious  criminals  shall  do  penance  be- 
fore the  apsis.  This  is  understood  by  some  to  refer 
to  the  reading-desk,  and  by  others  to  the  porch  of 
the  church.  The  word  npsis  properly  denotes  any 
arched  or  spherical  building,  like  the  canopy  of  hea- 
ven, which  Jerome  speaks  of  by  the  name  oikIs. 
Accordingly,  at  the  upiier  end  of  the  chancel  of 
primitive  churches,  there  was  generally  a  semicir- 
cular building,  which,  from  the  figure  and  position  of 
it,  is  by  some  authors  called  apsis,  and  exedra,  and 
conchula  bemalis.  In  this  part  of  the  church  was 
placed  the  bishop's  throne,  with  the  thrones  of  his 
presbyters  on  each  side  of  it  in  a  semicircle  above 
the  altar.  Tlie  name  apsis  was  also  given  to  a  re- 
liquary, or  case  in  which  relics  were  anciently  kept, 
and  which  was  arched  at  the  top.  It  was  usually 
placed  upon  the  altar,  and  was  constructed  some- 
times of  wood,  and  at  other  times  of  gold  or  silver. 

APTl'jROS  (Gr.  tlie  vn'ngless),  a  surname  nniler 
wliicli  A7/i-e,  the  goddess  of  victor)',  was  worshijipcd 
at  Athens.  The  statues  of  Victory  generally  liad 
wings,  but  at  Athens  her  statue  was  represented 
with  none,  to  denote  that  victory  would  never  leave 
that  city. 

AQUAJIINARIUM  (Lat.  aqua,  water),  or  Amu- 
la,  says  Montfaucou,  was  a  vase  of  holy  water, 
placed  by  the  heathens  at  the  entrance  of  their  tem- 
ples, that  the  worshippers  might  sprinkle  themselves. 
The  same  vessel  was  called  by  the  Greeks  pet-irnin- 
tcrion.  Two  of  these  vases,  the  one  of  gold,  the 
other  of  silver,  were  given  by  Crccsus  to  the  temple 
of  Apollo  at  Delphi ;  and  the  custom  of  sprinkling 
themselves  was  so  necessaiy  a  part  of  their  religious 
oftices,  that  their  method  of  excommimication  seems 
to  have  been  by  prohibiting  to  offenders  the  ap- 
proach and  use  of  the  holy  water  pot.  Virgil,  in 
his  sixth  ./Eneid,  alludes  to  this  practice  of  the  pa- 
gans, and  the  .Tcsuit,  La  Cerde,  in  a  note  upon  the 
passage,  candidly  admits,  that  "  hence  was  derived 
he  custom  of  holy  Church  to  proNnde  purifying  or 
holy  water,  at  the  entrance  of  the  churches." 

AQUARIANS  (I.at.  aqua,  water),  a  Christian 
sect  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church,  who  consecrated 
water  in  the  Lord's  Supper  instead  of  wine,  because 
they  regarded  it  as  unlawful  either  to  cat  flesh  or 
drink  wine.  Epiphanius  calls  them  Encratitcs,  from 
their  abstinence  ;  Augustuie,  Aquarians,  from  their 
use  of  water  in  the  eucharist ;  and  Theodoret,  Hi/- 
droparastahr,  because  they  offered  water  instead  of 
wine.  Besides  these,  there  was  another  sect  of  Aqva- 
riaiis  who  did  not  reject  the  use  of  wine  as  unlawful ; 
for  they  administered  the  eucharist  in  wine  at  tl;e 
svening  service ;  but,  in  their  morning  service  they 
ised  water,  lest  the  smell  of  wine  should  discover 
hem  to  the  heathen.     Cyprian,  who  describes  the 


A(iuarians  at  great  length  in  one  ot  l-.is  Epistles 
tells  us  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Cluirch  to  use 
water  mixed  with  wine.  This  fact  is,  indeed,  ex- 
pressly stated  by  Justin  Martyr  and  Ireuanis  ;  but 
Cyprian  assigns  as  the  reason,  that  the  water  repre- 
.scuts  the  people,  and  the  wine  re|)resents  the  blood 
of  Christ ;  and  when  both  are  mixed  together  in  the 
cup,  then  Christ  and  liis  peo|)le  are  wiited.  The 
council  of  Carthage  confirmed  this  practice;  and 
Gennadius  assigns  two  reasons  for  it ;  first,  because  it 
is  according  to  the  example  of  Christ ;  and,  secondly, 
because,  when  our  Saviour's  side  was  pierced  with 
I  the  spear,  there  issued  forth  water  and  blood.  One 
of  the  most  plausible  reasons  for  the  custom  is  given 
by  the  author  of  the  Commentaries  on  Mark,  under 
the  name  of  Jerome,  who  says,  that  it  is  ground- 
ed on  the  great  truth,  that  by  water,  represent- 
ing the  cleansing  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  wo 
are  purged  from  sin,  and  by  the  wine,  representing 
the  blood  or  atonement  of  Christ,  we  are  redeemed 
from  punishment.  Suffice  it  to  say  in  reply  to  all 
that  has  been  alleged,  in  vindication  of  mixing  water 
with  the  eucharistic  wine,  that  such  a  practice  has 
not  the  slightest  coimtenance  from  the  ^Vord  of  God. 
Yet  the  practice  has  been  revived  in  our  own  days 
by  some  churches,  particularly  in  America,  on  the 
jirinciples  of  total  abstinence  from  all  spirituous 
liquors,  not  of  mixing  water  with  the  sacramental 
wine,  but  of  consecrating  and  administering  Avater 
alone  in  the  Lord's  Supper. 

AQUEI  (Lat.  aqua,  water),  a  Christian  sect  which 
arose  in  the  second  century,  who  allege  that  water 
was  not  created,  but  was  co-etemal  with  God.  They 
are  thought  to  have  derived  this  notion  from  Her- 
mngenes,  a  celebrated  painter  at  Carthage,  against 
whom  'Tertullian  wrote  with  much  bitterness.  Tlie 
same  notion  was  promulgated  by  Thales,  the  founder 
of  the  Ionic  school  of  Greek  philosophy,  who  flour- 
ished R.  c.  640,  and  whose  fundamental  tenet  was, 
that  water  was  the  primary  principle  of  the  world. 
Plutarch  states  some  of  the  reasons  why  Thales  en- 
tertained this  belief,  viz.,  Tliat  natural  seed,  the 
principle  of  all  hving  things,  is  moist,  and,  tlierefore. 
it  is  highly  probable  that  moisture  is  the  principle  of 
all  other  tilings ;  that  all  kinds  of  plants  are  nourished 
by  moisture,  without  wliich  they  wither  and  decay ; 
and  that  tire,  even  the  sim  and  the  stars,  are  nourished 
and  supported  by  vapours  proceeding  from  water, 
and  consequently  the  whole  world  consists  of  the 
same.  There  has  been  considerable  discussion  among 
the  learned,  wliether  this  principle  of  water,  accord- 
ing to  the  theory  of  Thales,  was  a  purely  passive 
principle  or  agent,  or  an  active  and  creative  one. 
As  neither  Thales,  nor  any  of  liis  successors  in  the 
Ionic  school,  have  left  any  written  records  of  their 
doctrines,  it  must  ever  be  difficult,  if  not  impo.ssible, 
to  ascertain  what  they  really  held.  The  probability, 
however,  is,  ttiat  by  asserting  water  to  be  the  first  ' 
principle  from  wliich  all  tilings  were  created,  Thales 
meant  nothing  more  than  that  the  rude  material*  or 
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chaos  from  which  creation  arose,  consisted  of  a 
humid  or  watery  mass.  I'he  Arpici  in  the  second 
century,  may  have  derived  from  the  speculations  of 
Hennogenes  their  favourite  notion,  tliat  the  humid 
or  watery  mass  of  which  cliaos  originally  consisted, 
was  eternal  Uke  the  Deity  himself.  They  appeared, 
indeed,  like  the  Gnostics  generally,  to  stumble  at  the 
idea  of  a  creation  out  of  nothing,  on  the  ground  that 
if  tlie  world  had  no  other  cause  than  the  will  of  God, 
it  must  have  con-esponded  to  the  essence  of  a  perfect 
and  holy  Being,  and  must,  therefore,  have  been  a 
perfect  and  holy  world.  This  not  being  the  case,  the 
Grecian  doctrine  of  the  HijU  or  matter  as  an  evil 
principle,  was  alleged  to  constitute  an  essential  and 
original  element  in  creation.  And  the  wateiy  ele- 
ment being  in  their  view  essential  to  the  chaos,  they 
arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  as  Tliales  and  the  an- 
cient Ionic  school,  not,  however,  like  them  on  mate- 
rial, but  on  mcjral  grounds. 

AQUILICIANA  (Lat.  ah  aqua  elicknda,  from 
bruiging  forth  water),  heathen  festivals  celebrated  at 
Rome,  dnruig  a  great  drought,  with  the  view  of  ob- 
taining rain  from  the  gods. 

AQUILO,  the  north  wind,  an  inferior  deity  among 
the  ancient  Romans. 

AR.A.  MAXIMA,  an  altar  which  stood  in  front  of 
a  statue  in  the  temple  of  Hercules  Victor,  or  Her- 
cules Triumphahs  in  Rome,  on  which,  when  the  Ro- 
mans had  obtained  a  victory,  they  were  accustomed 
to  place  the  tenth  of  the  spoils  for  distribution  among 
the  citizens.  The  Romans  used  to  repair  to  the  Ara 
Maxima,  in  order  to  confirm,  by  a  solemn  oath,  their 
promises  and  contracts. 

ARABICI,  or  Araiuans,  a  small  sect  which  arose 
in  the  third  century,  deriving  their  name  from  the 
country  (Arabia)  where  they  originated  in  the  reign 
of  the  Roman  Emperor  Severus.  Eusebius  is  the 
only  writer  wlio  gives  an  accorait  of  their  peculiar 
doctrines.  They  seem  to  have  denied  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  in  a  certain  sense ;  but  Christian  writers 
are  somewhat  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  real  na- 
ture of  their  heresy.  Eusebius  says  that  they  de- 
scribe the  soul  as  dying  and  being  dissolved  with  the 
body,  language  wliich  contradicts  the  notion  of  some 
authors,  that  they  held  the  soul  to  be  immaterial, 
and  yet  to  sleep  while  the  body  is  in  the  gi-ave.  It 
appears  far  more  probable,  as  others  suppose,  that 
they  were  Christian  materialists,  who  regarded  the 
soul  as  being  a  part  of  the  body,  and,  therefore,  dy- 
ing along  with  it.  It  is  alleged  also  by  Eusebius, 
that  a  council  was  held  in  Arabia,  for  the  full  con- 
sideration of  the  heretical  opinions  of  this  sect,  and 
that  Origen  being  sent  for  from  Egi,-]it,  so  success- 
fully exposed  their  errors  that  they  renounced  them 
on  the  spot. 

ARACANI,  priests  among  a  Negro  tribe  on  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa.  Their  standard  or  banner 
which  they  carry  in  processions  is  a  white  scarf,  on 
which  are  painted  dead  men's  bones  and  ears  of  rice. 

ARAF,  or  Akafah,  an  intermediate  place  be- 


tween the  heaven  and  hell  of  the  Mohammeadns. 
The  Koran,  in  the  chapter  headed  Sourat  el  Arnf, 
thus  speaks  of  it :  "  Between  the  happy  and  the 
damned  there  is  a  veil  or  separation  ;  and  upon  thft 
Araft\\&v&  are  men,  or  angels  in  the  sliape  of  men, 
who  know  every  one  that  is  in  that  place  by  the 
names  they  bear."  What  is  called  Ara/ or  a  veil  in 
this  verse,  is  in  another  chapter  called  a  strong  wall. 
Hence  some  of  the  l\Iohammedan  doctors  understand 
the  separation  to  be  thin  Uke  a  veil ;  while  others 
suppose  it  to  be  Uke  a  strong  wall.  The  men,  or 
angels  in  the  shape  of  men,  who  are  said  to  be  on 
the  Araf,  are  dilVerently  explained  by  the  Moham- 
medans. Some  aUege  them  to  be  the  patriai'clis  and 
prophets ;  others  the  saints  and  martjTs.  Several 
of  the  doctors,  however,  allirm  that  the  Ara/  is  an 
intermediate  place,  Uke  the  Romish  purgatory,  where 
those  among  the  faithful  are  sent  whose  good  and 
bad  deeds  are  so  equally  balanced  that  they  have 
not  merit  enough  to  carry  them  to  heaven,  nor  demerit 
enough  to  condemn  them  to  the  place  of  torment. 
In  this  intermediate  place  they  can  see  at  a  distance 
the  glory  of  heaven,  in  which,  however,  to  their 
great  distress,  they  cannot  meanwhile  participate ; 
but  at  the  last  day  they  sludl  prostrate  themselves 
before  the  face  of  God  and  worship,  in  consequence 
of  which  meritorious  act,  their  good  works  shall  ac- 
quire a  complete  preponderance  over  their  bad  works, 
and,  therefore,  they  shaU  be  admitted  into  paradise. 
See  Mohammedans. 

ARAFAT  (Station  on).  It  is  laid  down  as 
one  of  the  most  important  practices  to  be  observed 
by  the  Mohammedans,  who  go  on  pilgiimage  to 
Mecca,  that  on  the  ninth  day  of  the  last  month  of  the 
Arabian  year,  caUed  Dim'  Ihaija,  the  pilgi-ims  must 
resort  to  Mount  Arafat,  in  the  vicinity  of  Jlecca,  to 
perform  their  devotions.  On  the  appointed  day,  ac- 
cordingly, after  morning  prayers,  the  pilgrims  leave 
the  valley  of  Mina,  at  wliich  they  had  arrived  the 
day  before,  and  proceed  in  the  greatest  confusion 
and  haste  to  Arafat,  where  they  continue  to  perform 
their  devotions  tiU  sunset ;  then  they  repair  to  Moz- 
dalifa,  an  oratoiy  between  Arafat  and  Mina,  where 
they  spend  the  night  in  praj-er  and  reading  the 
Koran.  The  Mohammedans  have  a  curious  tradition 
connected  with  Mount  Ai-afat,  wliich  renders  it  sa- 
cred in  then-  eyes.  They  behove  that  Adam  and 
Eve,  after  they  were  tumcd  out  of  Paradise,  were 
separated  from  one  another  for  120  years,  and  that  at 
last,  as  they  were  in  search  of  rath  other,  they  met 
on  the  top  of  this  mountain,  and  recognized  one  an- 
other to  their  mutual  delight  and  happiness.  See 
Mr.rcA  (Pii.GHiMAGE  to). 

ARATEIA,  two  festivals  obsor\-cd  every  year  at 
Sicyon,  in  honour  of  Aratus,  the  celebrated  general, 
who  asserted  the  independence  of  the  Grecian  states 
against  the  dangers  with  which  they  were  threatened 
from  Macedonia  and  Rome.  Plutarch,  in  his  Ufe  o( 
Aratus,  gives  an  account  of  the  Aruteia,  which  were 
appointed  to  be  held  by  command  of  an  oracle. 
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AKATI,  a  Hindu  ceremony  wliich  consists  in 
placing  upon  a  i^late  of  copper  a  lamp  made  of  paste 
of  rice  (lour.  When  it  has  been  supplied  with  oil 
and  lighted,  the  women  take  hold  of  the  plate  with 
both  hands,  and  raising  it  as  high  as  the  head  of  the 
person  for  wliom  the  ceremony  is  perfonned,  describe 
a  number  of  circles  in  the  air  with  the  plate  and  the 
burning  lamp.  The  intention  of  the  Arati  is  to 
avert  the  elTcct  of  evil  glances,  the  liindus  be- 
ing superstitious  in  the  extreme,  and  more  afraid 
of  evil  spirits  or  demons  than  of  tlic  gods  them- 
selves. 

ARBAIN  (Arab,  forty),  a  word  applied  by  the 
Mohammedans  to  denote  the  forty  traditions,  Mo- 
liammed  on  one  occasion  promised  that  whosoever 
should  teach  the  faithful  to  imderstand  this  number 
of  traditions,  to  instruct  them  in  the  way  to  heaven, 
should  be  exalted  to  the  highest  place  in  paradise. 
The  consequence  has  been,  that  Mohammedan  doc- 
tors have  collected  an  immense  number  of  traditions 
in  reference  to  the  Mohammedan  religion,  which  in 
their  aggi-egate  form  bear  the  name  of  Arbain. 

AKBITKATOKS  (Lat.  arhitcr,  a  judge).  At  an 
early  period  in  the  histoiy  of  the  Cluistian  church, 
bishops  came  to  be  invested  by  custom  and  tlic  laws 
of  the  state,  with  the  office  of  hearing  and  deter- 
mining secular  causes  submitted  to  them  by  their 
people.  From  the  natural  respect  with  which  the 
pastors  were  regarded,  they  were  considered  to  be 
the  best  arbitrators  and  the  most  impartial  judges  of 
the  common  disputes  wliich  occiurcd  in  their  neigh- 
bom-hood.  Ambrose  of  Milan  informs  us,  that  he 
was  often  called  upon  to  perform  such  duties;  and 
Augustine  speaks  of  being  so  busily  employed  in 
hearing  and  deciding  causes,  tliat  he  could  tind  little 
time  for  other  business,  as  not  only  Clu'istians,  but 
men  of  all  religious  opinions,  refen-ed  their  disputes 
to  his  arbitration.  Tliis  respected  Father  endea- 
vours to  vindicate  the  practice,  by  alleging  that  the 
apostle  Paul,  in  proliibiting  men  to  go  to  law  before 
the  imbelievers,  was  \'irtually  laying  an  obligation  upon 
them  to  go  before  a  Christian  tribunal,  or  in  other 
words,  before  the  pastors  of  the  chmxh,  who  were 
best  (lualified  by  their  wisdom  and  integrity  to  act 
Rs  ai-bitrators  even  in  secular  causes.  This  office, 
thus  assigned  by  custom  to  the  bishops  or  pastors  of 
the  church,  was  aftenvards  confinned  and  established 
by  law,  when  the  Emperors  became  Cliristians. 
Kusebius  says,  in  his  Life  of  Constantine,  that  a  law 
was  passed  by  that  Emperor  confii-ming  such  deci- 
sion of  the  bishops  in  their  consistories,  and  that  no 
secular  judges  should  have  any  power  to  reverse  or 
disannul  them,  inasmuch  as  the  priests  of  God  were 
to  be  preferred  before  all  other  judges.  By  the  Jus- 
tinian Code,  the  arbitration  of  bishops  was  restricted 
to  causes  piu-ely  civil,  not  criminal,  and,  besides,  it 
wan  decreed  that  bishops  should  only  have  power  to 
judge  when  both  parties  agreed  by  consent  to  refer 
their  causes  to  their  arbitration.  In  criminal  causes, 
the  clergy  were  prohibited  from  acting  as  judges, 


both  by  the  canons  of  the  church  and  the  laws  of 
the  state.  Accordingly,  no  criminal  causes  were 
allowed  to  be  submitted  to  the  bishops  except  such 
as  incurred  ecclesiastical  censures.  Sometimes  the 
causes  brought  before  them  were  so  numerous,  tliat 
they  found  it  nccessarj'  to  call  in  the  assistance  ol 
one  of  their  clcrg)-,  a  presbyter,  or  a  ]irincii)al  dea- 
con. Accordingly  the  council  of  Taragona  men- 
tions, not  only  presbyters,  but  deacons  also,  who 
were  deputed  to  hear  secular  causes.  The  office  ol 
arbitrator  was  sometimes  committed  by  the  bishops 
to  intelligent  and  trustworthy  laymen,  and  from  this 
practice  the  office  of  lay  Chancellors  (which  see) 
may  have  had  its  origin. 

AUBIUS,  a  sm-name  of  Zeus,  derived  from  Mount 
Arbius  in  Crete,  where  he  was  worshipped. 

ARBOROLATRY  (Lat.  arbor,  a  tree,  Gr.  la- 
trcia,  worship).  Few  species  of  worship  have  been 
more  common  than  the  worship  of  trees.  Those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  mythology  of  the 
Greeks  and  of  the  Romans,  know  that  nearly  every 
deity  had  some  particular  tree,  which  he  specially 
patronized,  and  that  nearly  every  tree  was  dedicated 
to  some  particular  god.  Thus  the  oak  was  conse- 
crated to  Jupiter,  and  the  laurel  to  Apollo.  The 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Canaan  appear  to  have  cher- 
ished a  gi-eat  veneration  for  the  sacred  gi'oves  in 
which  they  were  accustomed  to  worship,  and  hence 
the  Israelites  were  commanded  by  Jehovah  to  de- 
stroy them.  Many  passages  of  Scripture  might  be 
adduced  which  show  these  groves  to  have  proved  a 
snare  to  the  chosen  people  of  God.  The  people  ot 
Syria,  Samos,  Athens,  Dodona,  Arcadia,  Germany, 
and  other  places,  had  their  arborescent  shrines,  and  the 
gigantic  palm  tree  in  the  isle  of  Delos  was  believed  to 
be  the  favourite  production  of  the  goddess  Latona. 
Among  the  ancient  Scandinavians  a  temple  was  some- 
times called  Hag,  a  grove.  It  is  said  that  holy  trees 
still  exist  among  the  northern  Finlanders.  Trees  were 
venerated  by  the  ancient  Hessians.  An  enormous 
oak,  called  Thor's  oak,  was  cut  down  by  order  of 
Winifred  the  apostle  of  the  Germans.  Among  the 
ancient  Prussians  the  ground  on  which  the  oak 
and  the  linden  stood  was  holy  ground,  and  called 
Kiimowc.  It  was  under  the  oak  that  the  ancient 
Druids  perfonned  their  most  sacred  rites,  worship- 
ping the  Supreme  Being  whom  they  termed  yl'^sus 
(which  see),  imder  the  fonn  of  an  oak.  Hence  the 
name  of  Druids,  which  is  evidently  derived  from 
drus,  the  Greek  word  for  an  oak.  This  tree  was 
also  consecrated  to  Baal,  the  chief  god  of  the  an- 
cient Eastern  nations.  This  superstition  extendwl 
from  the  East  to  the  AVest,  the  oak  being  in  all 
places  looked  upon  as  a  sacred  tree,  and  chielly 
among.st  the  Gauls,  of  whom  Maximus  Tj-rius  says, 
that  they  worshipped  Jupiter  under  a  great  oak,  and 
without  any  statue.  As  an  instance  of  the  veneration 
in  wliich  trees  have  sometimes  been  held,  we  might 
refer  to  the  high  place  which  the  Yggdrasil 
(which  Bee),  or  sacred  ash,  holds  in  the  Scandinavian 
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mythology.  Finn  Magnusen,  in  his  Jlythological 
r^iiicon,  considers  it  as  the  S}inbol  of  universal  na- 
ture. In  the  Budliist  religion,  the  Bo-tree  (which 
nee),  is  venerated  as  being  the  tree  under  which 
Gotama  Budha  received  the  supreme  Budhaship, 
and  its  worship  is  regarded  as  of  very  ancient  origin. 
As  the  Bo-tree  was  defhcated  to  Gotama,  the  ba- 
nian (ficus  Indica)  was  dedicated  to  his  predecessor, 
and  other  Budhas  had  also  their  appropriate  tree. 
The  Parsees  in  Hindostan  also  worship,  among  niun- 
berless  other  objects,  trees,  their  trunks,  lofty 
branches,  and  fruit. 

ARCAXI  DISCIPLINA  (Lat.  Dkdplme  of  the 
Secret),  a  term  used  to  describe  a  practice  wliich 
early  crept  into  the  Christian  church,  of  concealing 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  catechumens  or  candi- 
dates for  admission  into  the  church,  what  were 
termed  the  sacred  mysteries.  Dui-ing  a  certain  por- 
tion of  religious  worship,  all  were  allowed  inchscrimi- 
nately  to  attend  ;  and  when  this  ordinary  part  of  the 
service  was  closed,  and  the  holy  sacrament  was  about 
to  be  administered,  the  cateclumiens  and  uninitiated 
jf  every  description  were  dismissed  by  one  of  the 
deacons,  who  said,  " Ite  missa  est"  "  Go,  the  assem- 
bly is  dismissed."  From  tliis  custom,  the  rehgious 
service  wliich  had  just  been  concluded  was  called 
missa  catechumenorum,  and  the  sacramental  serWce 
which  followed  was  called  the  missa  jidelium,  the 
service  of  the  faithful  or  beHevers.  Hence,  as  is 
generally  supposed,  the  origin  of  the  word  mass, 
being  a  coiTuption  of  missa.  Not  only  were  cate- 
chumens excluded  from  the  eucharist,  but  believers 
were  strictly  forbidden  to  explain  the  manner  in 
which  the  ordinance  was  administered,  to  mention 
the  words  used  in  the  solemnity,  or  even  to  describe 
the  simple  elements  of  wliich  it  consisted.  The  cate- 
chumens were  carefully  kept  in  ignorance  of  all  that 
regarded  the  sacred  ordinance  imtil  they  were  consi- 
dered to  have  reached  that  stage  of  advancement 
when  it  was  deemed  safe  to  make  them  acquainted 
with  it.  The  ministers  in  their  sermons  made  only 
distant  allusions  to  these  mysteries,  reserving  the  full 
imfolding  of  them  for  those  occasions  when  the  faith- 
ful alone  were  present.  The  origin  of  this  studied 
reserve  on  tlie  subject  of  the  higher  and  more  solemn 
ortUnances  of  the  church,  is  probably  to  be  traced  to 
a  natural  desire  on  the  part  of  the  early  Clu-istians,  to 
accommodate  themselves  so  far  to  the  previous  habits 
of  the  converts  from  heathenism  who  had  been  ac- 
customed to  the  observance  of  rites,  such  as  tlie 
Eleusinian  mysteries,  in  which  the  whole  was  wTapped 
in  impenetrable  darkness.  All  nations  of  antiquity, 
indeed,  sought  to  conceal  certain  parts  of  their  reli- 
gious worship  from  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  in 
order  to  render  them  the  more  venerable.  But  from 
wh.atevcr  motives  the  ceremonies  of  the  early  church 
may  have  been  hid  from  those  who  were  only  par- 
tially acquainted  with  Cliristian  truth,  this  practice,  in 
I'o  far  as  the  Lord's  Supper  was  concerned,  led,  in 
process  of  time,  to  gross  superstition  and  idolatry; 


transubstantiation  and  the  worship  of  the  host  takin" 
the  place  of  those  simple  and  Scriptural  views  and 
practices  which  characterized  the  sacramental  ordi- 
nance as  instituted  by  our  Lord  and  observed  by  the 
apostolic  church. 

ARCAS,  the  son  of  Zeus  by  Callisto,  and  ancestor 
of  the  Arcadians,  from  whom  they  derived  their 
name.  Statues  were  dedicated  to  him  at  Delphi  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Tegea. — Areas  was  also  a  surname 
of  Ilennes. 

ARCHANGEL  (Gr.  archo,  to  rule,  angehs,  an 
angel),  one  occupying  the  highest  place  among  the 
Angels  (which  see).  It  has  been  the  subject  of 
considerable  difference  of  opinion  among  theologians, 
whether  the  title  archangel  is  to  be  understood  as 
desci-iptive  of  a  created  angel,  or  is  shnply  a  designa- 
tion of  our  Lord  Jesus  Clu-ist,  who  is  the  Lord  or 
ruler  of  angels,  piincipahties  and  powers  being  made 
subject  unto  him.  Many  expositors  of  theApocal\-pse 
allege,  that  in  Rev.  xii.  7,  when  Michael  and  his  an- 
gels ai-e  said  to  have  fought  with  the  dragon  and  liis 
angels,  by  Michael  is  meant  Jesus  Christ.  And  the 
same  explanation  is  given  of  Dan.  xii.  1,  "  And  at 
that  time  shall  Micluael  stand  up,  the  gi-eat  prince 
wliich  standeth  for  the  chUdi-en  of  thy  people ;  and 
there  shall  be  a  time  of  trouble,  such  as  never  was 
since  there  was  a  nation  even  to  that  same  time :  and 
at  that  time  thy  people  shall  be  deUvered,  every  one 
that  shall  be  found  wTitten  in  the  book."  In  tho 
epistle  of  Jude,  Michael  is  called  the  Archangel. 
"  Yet  Michael  the  archangel,  when  contending  witii 
the  devil,  he  disputed  about  the  body  of  Moses,  durst 
not  bring  against  him  a  railing  accusation,  but  said, 
The  Lord  rebuke  thee."  This  passage,  however, 
seems  to  militate  against  the  supposition  that  the 
archangel  was  the  Son  of  God,  because  it  represents 
him,  long  before  his  incarnation  as  imder  the  autho- 
rity of  law,  and  refraining  from  the  employment  of 
reproachful  language  tlirough  reverence  for  God. 
The  Jewish  Rabbis  ascribe  many  wonderful  things 
to  Michael,  assigning  to  him  tlie  chief  rule  and 
authority  among  the  angels ;  and  they  attribute  the 
Old  Testament  appearances  of  the  Jlessiah  to  this 
angel.  They  suppose  that  there  are  foiu-  angels  wlio 
are  constantly  stationed  round  the  throne  of  God  in 
the  heavens,  and  who  never  descend  to  this  lower 
world.  These  are  Michael,  who  stands  on  the  riglit 
hand  of  the  tlirone  ;  Gabriel,  on  the  left ;  Uriel,  be- 
fore the  throne ;  and  Raphael  behind.  That  tlio 
archangel  is  to  be  distinguished  from  our  Saviour  is 
plain  from  1  Thcss.  iv.  16:  "For  the  Lord  himself 
shall  descend  from  heaven  with  a  shout,  with  the 
voice  of  the  ai'ch.angel,  and  with  the  trump  of  God; 
and  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first."  Besides, 
Michael,  who  is  called  in  the  epistle  of  Jude  "the 
archangel,"  is  termed  in  Daniel  "  one  of  tlie  cliiel 
princes,"  wliich  evidently  supposes  him  to  be  an  an- 
gel, and  not  the  Lord  of  angels.  If  the  latter  phrasu 
is  to  be  understood  as  referring  to  angels,  it  leads  ua 
to  tliink  of  a  liicrarcliy  of  angels,  a  doctrine  whict 
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was  taught  by  some  of  the  early  Cliristian  ^vriters. 
more  especially  by  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  who 
ranged  the  angels  into  three  classes,  the  supreme, 
the  middle,  and  the  last :  the  supreme  comprehend- 
ing cherubim,  seraphim,  and  thrones ;  the  midtUe 
comprehending  dominions,  \'ii-tues,  and  powers ;  and 
the  last  comprehending  principalities,  archangels, 
and  angels.  Each  of  these  classes  is  subdivided  into 
three,  so  that,  upon  the  whole,  there  arc  nine  orders. 
Such  a  classitication  of  the  angcUc  hosts  meets  with 
not  the  sliglitcst  countenance  from  the  Word  of  God ; 
although  a  subordination  among  the  angels  appears 
to  be  obscui'ely  indiwited  in  a  kw  passages.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  word  ai'changel,  when  employed 
in  Scripture,  is  unifonnly  used  in  the  singuLor  num- 
ber. It  is  tUliicult  to  determine  with  anything  ap- 
proaching to  certauity  its  precise  signification. 

ARCIIAKI,  the  name  given  to  novices  in  the 
monasteries  of  the  Greek  church.  See  Caloyers 
— Monasteries — Novice. 

ARClIlilSIlOP,  the  chief  or  metropolitan  bishop 
in  Episcopal  chm'ches,  who  has  several  sulVragans 
under  him.  He  is  chief  of  the  clergy  in  a  whole 
province,  whom  he  is  boimd  carefully  to  superintend, 
and  has  authority  to  censm-e  or  deprive  them  on  suf- 
ficient gromids.  AVhile,  however,  it  is  his  duty  to 
inspect  the  whole  bishops  and  clergy  of  his  provuice, 
he  exercises  episcopal  jurisdiction  m  his  own  diocese. 
On  receiving  the  sovereign's  wTit,  he  is  empowered 
to  summon  the  bishops  and  clergy  to  meet  in  convo- 
cation. An  appeal  lies  from  the  bishops  of  his  pro- 
vince to  him  as  archbishop,  and  from  the  consistory 
com-ts  to  his  archiepiscopal  court.  When  any  vacancy 
takes  pLice  in  a  bishopric  under  him,  the  Episcopal 
jurisdiction  and  rights  are  vested  in  him  until  the  see 
is  agam  tilled  up.  He  is  entitled  to  present  by  lapse 
to  all  the  ecclesiastical  livings  within  the  disposal 
of  his  diocesan  bishops,  if  not  fil  ed  within  si.x 
months.  He  is  said  to  be  enthroned  when  instituted 
in  the  archbishopric ;  while  bishops  are  said  to  be 
installed. 

Considerable  difTerence  of  opinion  exists  among 
the  learned  as  to  the  tune  when  the  office  of  arch- 
bishop first  arose  in  the  church.  Salmasius  dates  it 
from  the  second  centmy ;  Dr.  Cave  from  the  age 
immediately  succeeding  that  of  the  apostles,  and  Dr. 
Usher  traces  it,  as  he  imagines,  to  apostolic  times. 
Some  keen  Episcopal  WTiters  allege  that  Timothy 
and  Titus  were  vested  with  archiepiscopal  authority. 
Bingham,  in  bis  '  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities,'  sup- 
poses that  the  bishops  of  larger  cities,  such  as  Alex- 
andria, Rome,  Constantinople,  and  Antioch,  may 
have  gained  an  ascendancy  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries  over  the  bishops  and  metropolitans  of 
smaller  towns,  and  assiuned  the  name  of  archbishops 
to  denote  tliis  superiority.  The  title  was  first  given 
to  the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  adopted  as  an  offi- 
cial title  A.  D  431.  In  course  of  time,  the  Jewish 
title  of  patriarch  came  to  be  substituted  for  that  of 
archbishop.     The  apostcHcal  canons  mention  a  chief 


bishop  in  every  province,  and  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, most  of  these  assumed  the  title  of  archbishops. 
The  first  bishop  of  any  diocese  was  sometimes  styled 
archbishop,  a  name  which  was  readily  yielded  by  the 
Church  of  Rome,  to  prevent  them  from  exercising 
the  rights  of  metropoUtans.  That  church  even  be 
stowed  the  title  upon  such  as  had  no  diocese  mider 
their  jurisdiction. 

The  lirst  estabhshment  of  archbishoprics  inEnglaiul 
is  alleged,  on  the  testunony  of  Bede,  to  have  been  in 
the  time  of  Lucius,  who  is  affirmed  to  have  been 
the  first  Christian  king  of  England.  The  legend  of 
Lucius  states  that  the  I'agan  Elamens  of  Britain  were 
cliangcd  into  three  Christian  archbisliops  and  twenty 
eight  bishops,  the  scats  of  the  archbishops  being  at 
York,  London,  and  Caerleoii  in  Glamorganshire,  all 
well  endowed.  Giraldus  Cambrcnsis  adds,  that  in 
each  of  the  li\(3  I'agan  provinces  was  a  metropolitan, 
having  twelve  suffragans  under  him.  The  truth  ol 
such  statements  may  well  be  doubted,  when  we  con- 
sider that  there  is  no  positive  notice  of  bishops  in 
Britain  until  the  coimcil  of  Aries  in  Gaul,  A.  D.  .S14, 
at  which  we  find  three  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  from 
Britain — Eborus,  bishop  of  York,  Restitutus  of  Lon- 
don, and  xVdclphius  of  Colonia  Londinensina,  what- 
ever that  place  may  be.  The  oldest  metropolitan 
see  is  iuidoubtedl_v  that  of  York,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  King  Lucius  about  A.  D.  180, 
but  London  was  considered  the  principal  by  the 
British  churches.  This  latter  was  existing,  as  we 
have  seen,  A.  d.  314,  and  was  intended  by  Gregory 
I.  to  have  been  the  metropolitan  see  of  England. 
In  the  Episcopal  establishment  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
tlie  hierarchy  seems  to  have  consisted  of  an  arch- 
bishop and  his  bishops,  though  subject  to  their  own 
national  as  well  as  to  general  councils ;  and,  in  soma 
instances,  to  the  AVittenagemote,  and,  in  their  tem- 
poral concems,  to  the  king.  So  late  as  the  Nonnan 
invasion,  in  A.  d.  1066,  Thomas,  archbishop  of  York, 
contended  for  precedence  with  Lanfranc,  ai'chbishop 
of  Canterbury.  The  former  ecclesiastic  maintained 
that  York,  having  been  founded  by  Scottish  bishops, 
was  independent  of  Canterbury,  tpioting  venerable 
Bede  as  his  authority;  but  the  hitter  jjleaded  custom, 
and  thus  cstabUshed  his  claim  when  the  cause  was 
disputed  before  the  king  in  comicil. 

In  the  Romish  Churcli  an  archbishop  derives  his 
authority  and  title  directly  from  tlie  I'ope,  and  in 
token  of  this  he  receives  the  palhum  or  consecrated 
cloak  from  Rome,  which  conveys  the  plenitude  of  the 
Pontifical  office.  No  one,  though  fiji-mally  elected 
to  the  office,  has  any  right  to  assimie  the  title  of  arch- 
bishop until  he  has  received  the  paUiura ;  and  it  is  nut 
allowed  to  him  before  that  time  to  consecrate  bishops, 
call  a  council,  make  the  clu-ism,  dedicate  churches  or 
ordain  clergy.  If  he  has  been  translated  from  one 
archbishopric  to  another,  ho  must  petition  for  a  new 
palhum,  and  can  exercise  no  archiepiscopal  dutiea 
until  it  arrives.  He  can,  however,  commit  such  du- 
ties to  another,  provided  he  lias  not  delayed  to  peti- 
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tion  lor  the  iiallimn.  Tlie  archbishop-elect  canuot 
carry  the  cross  before  him  until  he  is  invested  with 
the  pallium.  He  cannot  wear  the  pallium  except  in 
his  own  province,  and  that,  too,  not  at  all  times,  but 
only  in  the  churches  during  the  solemnities  of  mass 
on  special  feast-days  ;  not  however  in  processions 
nor  masses  for  the  dead.  The  pallium  cannot  be 
lent  to  another,  nor  left  to  any  one  at  death  ;  but 
the  archbishop  must  be  buried  with  it  on  him.  In- 
nocent III.  decreed  that  it  conveyed  the  plenitude 
of  apostolic  power  ;  and  that  neither  the  functions 
nor  the  title  of  archbishop  could  be  assumed  mthout 
it ;  and  that,  too,  even  after  translation  fi-om  one  pro- 
^^nce  to  another. 

The  following  ceremony  ot  clotliing  an  archbishop- 
elect  with  the  pallium  may  interest  our  readers : — 
"  When  the  pallium  is  sent  from  the  apostoHc  see, 
the  Pontiff,  to  whom  the  delivering  of  it  is  commit- 
ted, meets  in  liis  own  church,  or  in  some  church  of 
his  own  diocese  or  province,  the  elect,  on  an  ap- 
pointed day.  And  there  the  pallium  is  spread  on 
the  altar,  covered  with  the  silk  in  which  it  was  car- 
ried from  Rome.  Then  solemn  mass  being  cele- 
brated, the  Pontiff,  sitting  on  a  faldstool  before  the 
altar  in  his  mitre,  administers  to  the  elect,  kneeling 
before  him  in  his  ])ontificals,  but  unmitred  and  with- 
out gloves,  the  oath  of  fealty  to  the  apostolic  see, 
prescribed  in  the  apostolic  commission 

"After  the  oath  has  been  sworn,  the  Pontiff  rises 
in  his  mitre,  takes  the  palhum  from  the  altar,  and 
puts  it  over  the  shoulders  of  the  elect  on  his  knees, 
saying : 

"  To  the  honour  of  Almighty  God,  and  the  blessed 
Marj'  ever  Virgin,  and  of  the  blessed  apostles,  Peter 
and  Paul,  of  our  Lord  N.,  Pope  N.,  and  the  holy 
Roman  Chiu'ch,  and  also  of  the  Church  of  N.  com- 
mitted to  thee  ;  we  deliver  to  thee  the  jmlUum  taken 
from  the  body  of  the  blessed  Peter,  in  the  which  (pal- 
lium) is  the  plenitude  of  the  Pontirical  office,  together 
with  the  name  and  title  of  patriarch,  (or  archbishop, 
as  the  case  may  be)  ;  which  thou  mayest  use  within 
thy  own  church  on  certain  days  expressly  mentioned 
in  the  pri\ileges  granted  by  the  apostolic  see.  In 
the  name  of  the  Fa-f  ther,  and  the  -|-  Son,  and  the 
Holy-i-Ghost.     R.  Amen. 

"  This  done,  the  Pontiff"  withdraws  to  the  Gospel 
corner  of  the  altar ;  and  the  (irclibishnp  [being  now 
so  called]  rises  in  the  pallium,  and  ascending  to  the 
altar,  his  cross  disjilayed  before  him,  if  in  his  owni 
chiu-ch  or  other  church  of  his  diocese  or  province, 
solemnly  blesses  the  people  with  his  head  uncovered." 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that,  in  the  fourth 
centmy,  there  were  two  archbishoprics  in  England, 
York  and  London  ;  and  one  in  Wales,  at  Caerleon. 
In  the  time  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  archbishopric 
of  London  was  transferred  to  Canterbury,  where  it 
has  continued  ever  since.  The  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury bears  the  title  of  Primate  of  all  England  and 
Mctropolit.in.  and  the  .\rchbishop  of  York  is  called 
Vi-imatP  of  England.     They  are  commonly  addressed 
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by  the  title  of  Your  Grace,  and  Most  Reverend  Fa- 
ther in  God.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbiuy  hai 
the  precedency  of  all  the  other  clergy,  is  the  iirst 
peer  of  England,  and,  next  to  the  royal  family,  ha"- 
ing  precedence  of  all  dukes  and  of  all  officers  of 
the  crown.  It  is  his  privilege  by  custom  to  crown  the 
kings  and  queens  of  this  kingdom.  By  common  law 
he  possesses  the  power  of  probate  of  wills  and  testa- 
ments, and  of  granting  letters  of  administration.  He 
has  also  a  power  to  grant  licenses  and  dispensations  in 
all  cases  formerly  sued  for  in  the  court  of  Rome,  and 
not  repugnant  to  the  kiw  of  God.  Accordingly  he 
issues  special  hcenses  to  marry,  to  hold  two  liiTDgs, 
&c. ;  and  he  exercises  the  right  ot  conferring  de- 
grees. The  Archbishop  of  York  possesses  the  same 
rights  in  his  pro\'ince  as  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury does  in  his.  He  has  precedence  of  all  dukes 
not  of  the  royal  blood,  and  of  all  officers  of  state  ex- 
cept the  Lord  High  Chancellor.  He  has  also  in 
certain  parts  the  rights  of  a  comit-palatine.  He  had 
formerly  jurisdiction  over  all  the  bishops  of  Scot- 
land;  but  in  the  year  1470  Pope  SixtusIV.  created 
the  Bishop  of  St.  Andi-ews,  archbishop  and  metro- 
politan of  all  Scotland.  The  archbishops  of  Canter- 
bury had  anciently  the  primacy  not  onlj-  over  all 
England,  but  over  Ireland  also,  all  the  bishops  of 
that  country  being  consecrated  by  him.  He  was 
styled  by  Pope  Urban  H.  alteritwi  orbis  Papa,  and 
the  perjietual  jiower  of  a  Papal  legate  was  annexed 
to  his  archbishopric.  He  had  also  in  former  time? 
some  priWIeges  of  royalt)',  such  as  the  power  of 
coining  money.  Cranmer  was  the  last  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  who  received  his  appointment  directly 
from  Rome,  for,  in  the  session  of  Parliament  imme- 
diately following  his  entrance  on  office,  an  act  was 
passed,  a.  d.  1534,  providing  that  bishops  elected 
by  their  chapters  on  a  royal  recommendation  should 
be  consecrated,  and  archbishops  receive  the  pall 
without  soliciting  for  the  Pope's  bulls.  All  dispen- 
sations and  licenses  hitherto  granted  by  Rome  were 
set  aside  by  another  statute,  and  transferred  in  all 
lawful  cases  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Dur- 
ing the  time  that  Episcopacy  was  the  established 
religion  of  Scotland  there  were  two  archbishoprics, 
those  of  Glasgow  and  St.  Andrews,  the  latter  being 
Primate.  Ireland  has  two  archbishops  and  twelvo 
bishops 

ARCHBISHOPRIC,  the  province  assigned  to  an 
archbishop,  and  wthin  which  he  exercises  arelii- 
episcopal  Jurisdiction.     See  preceding  article. 

ARCHDEACON,  an  ecclesiastical  officer  in  the 
Church  of  England  and  most  other  Episcopal 
churches.  Baronius  and  some  other  Romish  ^v^-i- 
ters  allege,  on  the  authority  of  Jerome,  that  this 
office  existed  in  the  Apostolic  Church,  Stephen  the 
mart)T  being,  as  they  think,  an  archdeacon,  seeing  he 
is  mentioned  by  Luke  iirst  in  order  in  the  list  of  the 
deacons  which  he  gives  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
Baronius  cites  in  support  of  this  idea  Father  Au- 
gustine, founding  on  a  false  quotation  from  that  ccIp 
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brated  writer,  who  is  made  to  call  Stephen  the  first 
of  deacons,  wliereas  his  expression  is  first  of  mar- 
tyrs. Tlie  precise  date  of  the  appointment  of  arch- 
deacons is  obscure.  Tliey  seem  to  have  had  their 
origin  in  a  practice  whicli  early  arose  in  tlie  Church, 
that,  during  Divine  service,  the  bishop  or  pastor  was 
attended  by  one  of  tlio  deacons,  wlio  stood  by  his 
side  at  tlie  ahar,  and  wlio,  from  his  conspicuous  po- 
sition, received  tlie  name  of  the  first  or  cliief  deacon. 
But  it  is  not  until  tlie  fourth  century  that  we  find 
archdeacons  expressly  mentioned  as  forming  a  supe- 
rior order  of  clergy  being  employed  by  the  bishops 
as  their  \-icars  or  representatives,  and  intrusted  with 
the  deleg.ited  exercise  of  their  Episcopal  authority. 
Hence  probably  originated  the  practice  of  appointing 
them  as  permanent  vicars  or  delegates  in  fixed  dis- 
tricts. In  the  sevcntli  century  there  seems  to  have 
been  only  one  archdeacon  in  each  diocese  ;  and  the 
division  of  dioceses  into  several  archdeaconries  did 
not  in  all  likelihood  take  place  until  early  in  the 
reign  of  Charlemagne,  when  we  find  Heddo,  bishop 
of  Strasburg,  dividing  his  large  diocese  into  seven 
archdcaconrios,  and  appointing  the  archdeacons  as 
pei-manent  officers,  incapable  of  being  removed  unless 
for  canonical  offences. 

The  employment  of  archdeacons  led  in  process  of 
time  to  considerable  abuse  ;  the  bishops  leaving  the 
business  of  their  dioceses  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
these  officers,  who  began  gradually  to  rise  into  no 
small  importance,  and  even,  in  many  crises,  to  out- 
rival in  dignity  pjid  influence  the  bishops  themselves. 
Casting  aside  their  subordinate  position,  they  too 
often  acted  inde[)eudently  and  without  the  slightest 
regard  to  the  will  of  their  superiors.  At  length  every 
archdeacon  became  an  almost  absolute  ruler  in  his 
own  district ;  and  such  was  the  influence  and  power 
attached  to  the  office,  that  even  la_\-men  sought  and 
obtained,  in  many  instances,  the  lucrative  po.st. 
Charlemagne,  however,  corrected  this  abuse,  passing 
a  decree  a.  d.  805,  prohibiting  any  layman  from  as- 
suming the  office  of  an  archdeacon.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  check,  however,  the  archdeacons  continued 
to  grow  in  authority.  From  the  eleventh  to  the 
thirteenth  centuries,  the  bi.^hops  were  engaged  in 
fruitlessly  endeavouring  to  curtail  tlie  grasping  am- 
bition of  these  functionaries,  who  contrived,  by  ally- 
ing themselves  ^vith  the  secular  power,  to  subject  the 
bishops  to  their  own  control.  And  theu-  usurpa- 
tion %vas  favoured  at  Rome  as  an  effectual  means  of 
weakening  the  hands  of  the  bishops,  and  extending 
the  influence  of  the  Romish  see.  In  the  thirteenth 
tentury  the  archbishops  succeeded  in  putting  a  check 
Qpon  the  immoderate  ambition  of  the  archdeacons, 
by  obtaining  a  decree  in  council  which  prohibited  the 
archdeacon  from  emplo}-ing  any  substitute  whatever, 
»r  from  passing  any  judicial  sentence  for  grave 
ifTences  without  the  permission  of  the  bishop.  But 
(t  was  not  till  a.  d.  1250  that  a  fatal  blow  was  level- 
led at  the  now  intolerable  ambition  of  these  eccle- 
siastical officers,  by  a  decree  of  Innocent  IV.,  which 


introduced  a  new  class  of  functionaries,  who  should  he 
entirely  distinct  from  the  archdeacons.  These  were 
called  I'icarii,  \icars  and  vicar-genei-als,  and  also  o/fi- 
dales  or  officials,  wlio  were  intrusted  with  judicial 
authority,  and  adjudicated  in  the  name  of  the  bishop. 
Tliis  measure  had  the  desired  effect  of  reducing  the 
power  of  the  archdeacon  witliin  proper  limits.  In 
the  East  the  office  became  extuict  as  early  as  the 
eighth  century. 

The  original  office  of  the  archdeacon  was  to  act 
as  the  bishop's  constant  attendant  and  assistant. 
The  author  of  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  calls  him 
the  deacon  that  stood  by  the  bishop,  and  proclaimed 
when  the  communion  sernce  began.  Let  no  one  ap- 
proach in  wrath  against  his  brother,  let  no  one  come 
ill  hypocrisy.  It  was  his  peculiar  duty  to  adminis- 
ter the  wine  to  the  communicants  after  the  bishop 
had  administered  the  bread.  It  was  his  business  to 
arrange  the  duties  of  the  inferior  clergy,  and  the 
part  which  each  was  to  take  in  the  services  of  the 
church.  He  assisted  the  bishop  in  administering 
the  temporal  revenues  of  the  church ;  hence  Paidi- 
nus  terms  him  the  keeper  of  the  chest.  The  duties 
of  the  archdeacon,  however,  were  not  limited  to 
mere  secular  matters.  He  was  also  employed  in 
assisting  the  bishop  in  the  duty  of  preaching,  and  in 
the  ordination  of  the  inferior  clergy,  and  other  eccle- 
siastical officers.  He  was  invested  with  the  power  of 
censuring  the  other  deacons  and  the  inferior  clergy. 
It  is  disputed,  however,  whether  archdeacons  had 
power  over  presbyters.  Salmasius  says,  that  even 
the  arch-presbyter  himself  m  the  Roman  church  was 
subject  to  him.  At  the  first  creation  of  the  office, 
the  archdeacon  was  chosen  from  among  the  deacons, 
but  in  the  ninth  century  they  seem  to  have  been, 
some  of  them  at  least,  chosen  from  the  order  of 
presbyters.  From  the  effective  assistance  which 
these  functionaries  rendered  to  the  bishops,  they  are 
sometimes  called  by  ancient  authors,  as  well  as  in 
the  Decretals,  and  by  the  coimdl  of  Trent,  "  the 
bishop's  eye,"  and  another  name  of  the  same  de- 
scription is  said  to  have  been  given  them,  "  the 
bishop's  heart,"  or  corepiscopi. 

In  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  archdeacon  is  supe- 
rior to  all  the  deacons  and  sub-deacons ;  his  office  is 
to  examine  the  candidates  for  holy  orders,  and  to 
present  them  to  the  bishop,  and  by  \'irtue  of  this 
office  the  archdeacon  is  superior  to  a  priest,  although 
the  order  itself  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  priesthood. 
Since  the  twelfth  century  he  has  never  held  control 
over  the  temporal  revenues  of  the  church,  these  be- 
ing committed  to  a  cardinal,  who  bears  the  title  of 
Great  Chamberlain,  assisted  by  several  clerks  of 
the  chamber. 

In  the  Church  of  England,  each  diocese  is  divided 
into  several  archdeaconries,  over  each  of  which  an 
archdeacon  presides.  He  is  uniformly  chosen  from 
the  order  of  priests,  and  bears  the  title  of  Venerable 
The  bishop  of  the  diocese  collates  to  the  office.  Some 
of  the  archdeacons  in  England  are  possessed  of  pecu- 
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liar  power?,  which  do  not  belong  to  the  others. 
Thus  the  archdeacon  of  Richmond  can  claim  the 
power  of  instituting  to  benefices,  and  the  ai-chdeacon 
of  Cornwall  has  a  jurisdiction  to  grant  probates  of 
wills.  These  special  jiu-isdictions  are  founded  upon 
ancient  customs,  but  stiU  subordinate  to  the  bishop. 
The  archdeacon  in  the  Church  of  England  has  no 
cure  of  souls,  but  he  has  authority  to  penorm  minis- 
terial acts,  such  as  to  suspend,  excommunicate,  ab- 
solve, &c.,  and,  accordingly,  by  ecclesiastical  law,  he 
is  obliged  to  residence.  He  keeps  a  court,  which  is 
called  the  comt  of  the  archdeacon,  or  his  commis- 
sary, and  wliich  he  may  hold  in  any  place  within  his 
lU'chdeaconry.  In  that  court  he  determines  spiritual 
causes,  not  finally  however,  there  being  an  appeal 
from  his  sentence  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese. 
There  is  an  officer  belonging  to  this  coiut,  called 
the  registrar,  whose  office  concerns  the  administra- 
tion of  jiLstice. 

ARCHDEACOXRY,  the  district  over  wliich  the 
authority  of  an  archdeacon  extends.  Of  tliese  there 
are  a  niunber  in  every  diocese  proportioned  to  its 
extent.     See  preceding  article. 

ARCH-DRUID,  the  cliief  of  the  order  of  Dniids, 
who  were  the  priests  or  ministers  of  religion  among 
ihe  ancient  Celtae  or  Gaids,  the  Britons  and  the 
Germans.  The  order  in  every  nation  where  their 
religion  prevailed,  had  a  cliief  priest  or  Arch-Druid, 
who  possessed  absolute  authority  over  the  rest. 
There  were  two  in  Britain  residing  in  the  islands  of 
Anglesey  and  Man.  Out  of  the  most  eminent  meni- 
oers  of  the  order  was  nomuiated  the  Arch- Druid, 
especially  if  one  could  be  found  of  remarkable  learn- 
ing and  sanctity ;  though  when  there  were  several 
candidates  of  equal  merit,  an  election  took  place, 
which  was  sometimes  put  to  the  decision  of  arms. 
The  Druids  rose  to  their  principal  dignity  through 
six  different  gradations,  distinguished  by  their  cos- 
tume. The  Arch-Druids  constituted  the  sixth  or 
highest  of  these  orders,  and  appear  to  have  been 
completely  covered  by  a  long  mantle  and  flowing 
robes,  wearing  an  oaken  crown,  and  can-ying  a  scep- 
tre. It  was  the  office  of  this  ecclesiastical  function- 
ary on  the  occasion  of  the  famous  ceremony  of  cut- 
ting the  mistletoe,  to  ascend  the  oak,  clothed  in 
white,  and  to  cut  off  the  mistletoe  with  a  golden 
sickle,  receiving  it  into  a  white  sagum  or  cloak  kid 
over  his  hand.  Tliis  most  august  ceremony  was 
always  performed  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  moon. 
See  Druids. 

ARCHEGETES,  a  surname  ot  the  Pagan  god 
Apollo,  under  which  he  was  worshipped  at  Naxos  in 
Sicily,  and  at  Megara.  It  was  also  a  siuTiarae  of 
another  Pagan  deity,  Asclepius,  worshipped  in 
Phocis. 

ARCHES  (Court  of),  the  chief,  as  well  as  the 
most  ancient,  court  connected  with  the  archbishopric 
of  Canterbury.  It  derives  its  name  from  St.  Mary 
le  Bow  (xancta  Maria  de  Arculnt.<:),  the  church  where 
it  was  formerly  held,  although  this  and  all  spiritual 


courts  are  now  held  in  Doctor's  Commons.  Th^^ 
court,  which  existed  at  all  events  so  far  back  as  thf 
reign  of  Heniy  II.,  was  constituted  for  the  purpose 
of  hearing  and  deciding  all  appeals  from  bishops  oi 
their  cliancellors,  or  commissaries,  deans  and  chap- 
ters, archdeacons  and  others.  There  is  an  appeal 
from  this  court  to  the  king  in  cliancery.  See  next 
article. 

ARCHES  (Dean  of),  the  judge  who  preside.'- 
In  the  Comt  of  Arches.  He  has  jurisdiction  in  al! 
ecclesiastical  causes,  except  those  which  belong  tu 
the  prerogative  court.  He  lias  also  a  pecuUar  juris- 
diction over  tliirteen  parishes  in  Loudon,  called  a 
deanery,  which  are  exempt  from  the  authority  ol 
the  bishop  of  London,  and  of  which  the  parish  of 
St.  Mary  le  Bow  is  the  principal. 

ARCH-FLAMEN.  The  ancient  Britons  having 
adopted  to  some  extent  the  Pagan  worship  of  the 
Romans,  gave  the  name  of  Flamens  to  the  priests  of 
their  heathen  gods ;  while  the  chief  of  these  priests 
were  denominated  Arch  -  flamens.  Foxe,  in  his 
'  Book  of  Martyrs,'  states,  that  when  Christianity 
was  first  introduced  into  Britain,  towards  the  end  of 
the  second  century,  "  there  were  twenty-eight  head 
priests  whom  they  called  flamines ;  and  tliree  arch- 
priests  who  were  called  arch-flamines,  liaving  the 
oversight  of  their  manners,  and  as  judges  over  the 
rest.  These  twenty-eight  flamines  they  turned  to 
twenty-eight  bishops,  and  the  thi-ee  arch-flamines  to 
three  archbishops."  Tliis  story  is  foimded  on  a  very 
improbable  legend,  but  at  all  events  the  existence  of 
the  flamens  and  arch-flamens  in  Britain  at  an  early 
period  cannot  be  disputed.     See  Flamen. 

ARCH-FRATERXITIES,  those  religions  orders 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  chiu-eh  which  have  given 
origin  to  others,  or  have  authority  over  them.  They 
convey  to  those  which  are  subject  to  them  their 
laws  and  statutes,  their  mode  of  diess,  and  their 
pecuhar  pri\-ileges. 

ARCHICANTOR,  the  name  of  the  prior  or  prin- 
cipal of  a  school  of  sacred  music,  who  was  generally 
a  man  of  gi"eat  consideration  and  influence.  These 
schools  were  established  as  early  as  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, and  became  common  in  various  parts  of  Europe, 
particularly  in  Fnmce  and  Germany.  They  were 
much  patronized  by  Gregory  the  Great,  under  whom 
they  obtained  great  celebrity.  From  them  originated 
the  famous  Gregorian  Chant.  The  title  of  the 
head-officer  of  these  schools  at  Rome,  was  Arcliicantor 
Ecdesias  Romance,  and  liis  post  was  liighly  respect- 
able and  lucrative.    See  Music  (Sacred). 

ARCHICAPELLANUS,  the  arch -chaplain,  a 
name  assigned  to  the  head  or  chief  of  those  clergy- 
men whom  the  prankish  princes  used  to  select  to 
accompany  the  coiut,  and  perform  the  service  of  the 
church.  This  dignitary,  and  liis  body  of  clergy,  by 
their  constant  and  close  intercourse  with  the  prince, 
exercised  an  important  influence  upon  the  ittUurs  ot 
the  church. 

ARCHI  MAGICS,  the  sovereign  pontiff  of  thp 
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Miigi  amoiiggt  the  ancient  Persians.  He  was  the 
liead  of  the  whole  religious  system.  He  resided  in 
the  princii)al  t'lre-teraple,  or  sacred  place  chiefly  con- 
iecrated  to  the  worship  of  Fire,  a  building  wliich 
was  held  in  equal  veneration  by  the  Persians,  as  the 
temple  of  .Mecca  among  the  Moliammedans,  to  which 
every  one  of  that  sect  thought  themselves  obUged  to 
make  a  pilgrimage  once  in  their  lives.  Zoroaster 
first  settled  the  grand  lire-temple  at  Balch,  between 
the  Persian  frontiers  and  Hindostan,  where  he  him- 
eelf,  as  the  Archimagus,  had  his  usual  residence. 
But  after  the  Mohammedans  had  oven-im  Persia  in 
the  seventh  century,  the  Archimagus  was  under  the 
necessity  of  removing  into  Kerman,  a  province  in 
Persia,  lying  on  the  coast  of  the  Southern  ocean  to- 
wards India.  This  temple  of  the  Archimagus,  as 
well  as  the  other  fire-temples,  were  endowed  with 
large  revenues  in  lands.  When  the  Archimagus 
approached  the  consecrated  fire,  he  was  washed  from 
head  to  foot,  perfumed,  and  dressed  in  a  vestment  as 
wliite  as  snow.  He  bowed  to  the  ground  before  the 
flaming  altar,  and  then  assuming  the  erect  posture, 
he  ofl'ered  up  the  appointed  prayers  with  bitter  sighs 
and  groans.  The  prayers  which  he  recited  were  ex- 
tracted from  the  Abesta  (which  see),  or  Zend- 
Avesta,  the  Sacred  Book  of  the  ancient  Persians. 
When  engaged  in  the  worsliip  of  the  sacred  fire,  he 
held  in  one  hand  a  book  of  devotion,  and  in  the  other 
hand  a  bmich  of  small  wliite  rods,  very  slender,  and 
about  a  span  in  length.  He  read  the  prayers  in  a 
low  voice,  while  the  devotees  muttered  tlicir  prayers 
prostrate  on  the  ground.  At  the  close  of  their  de- 
votions, each  of  the  worshippers  advancing  threw  his 
freewill-oflerings  into  the  fire,  consisting  of  aromatic 
oils,  perfumes,  or  costly  pearls.  The  poorer  classes 
contented  themselves  with  oflering  the  choicest  fnuts 
they  were  able  to  procure.  These  oiierings  were 
regarded  as  the  Fire^a  Feast.  The  Archimagus  is 
not  allowed  to  touch  any  secular  person  whatever ; 
but  more  especially  one  who  is  an  infidil  or  a  here- 
tic. He  is  bound  to  abstain  from  all  superfluity, 
whether  m  dress  or  food.  He  must  spend  the  sur- 
plus of  his  income  in  charity  to  the  poor,  and  benefi- 
cent actions  of  every  kind.  He  must  avoid  excesses 
of  every  kind,  habituate  liimself  to  contemplation, 
study  the  Abesta  without  intermission,  rebuke  the 
wicked,  and  fear  none  but  God.  He  is  under  the 
strictest  obligation  to  keep  up  the  consecrated  fu-e 
with  the  utmost  care  and  circumspection.  Darius 
Hystaspes,  king  of  Persia,  assimied  the  dignity  of 
-Archimagus,  and  caused  it  to  be  inscribed  upon  his 
tomb,  that  he  had  been  Ma.4er  of  the  Magi.  Hence  it 
happened  that  from  that  time  the  kings  of  Persia  were 
looked  upon  as  being  of  the  sacerdotal  tribe,  and 
were  always  initiated  into  the  sacred  order  of  the  Magi 
before  they  were  inaugurated  into  the  kingly  oflice. 
Tliis,  however,  is  no  longer  the  case,  as  the  Persian 
monai-chs  have,  since  the  seventh  century,  been  Mo- 
liammedans of  the  sect  of  .Ui,  and  the  Guebres 
,which  see)  or  modem  fire-worshippers,  have  been  so 


nearly  exterminated  by  the  Persian  Mohammedan* 
that  they  are  reduced  to  a  few  thousands  still  found 
Ln  the  province  of  Kerman,  and  a  few  thousand* 
more,  called  P.\RSis  (which  see),  in  Hindostan.  The 
Archimagus  was  called  before  the  time  of  Zoroaster 
Mithad  Mubotlcn,  wliich  may  be  rendered  in  our  lan- 
guaw  archbishop,  or  bishop  of  bishops ;  but  the  great 
Persian  refonncr,  among  other  changes  wliich  he  in- 
troduced, called  the  mubadi  or  bishops,  Desture^,  and 
the  sovereign  pontiff,  Desturi-Deslur.  The  cap  which 
the  Ai-chimagus  wears  is  made  in  a  conical  form,  and 
falls  down  on  his  shoulders,  quite  covenng  his  ears 
His  hair  is  generally  long,  and  he  is  enjoined  never  to 
cut  it,  except  when  he  is  mourning  for  some  decea-^ed 
relation.  The  cap  winch  the  Arcliimagus  formerly 
wore  was  so  contrived  as  to  cover  his  mouth  during 
the  celebration  of  divine  service  before  the  fire.  The 
priests  of  the  modern  Guebres  cover  their  mouths 
with  a  piece  of  stud'  cut  square  for  that  purpose. 
See  FrRE- Worship. 

ARCHIMANDRITE  (Gr.  archo,  to  rule,  vtandra, 
a  sheepfold;,  a  name  appUed  anciently  to  the  abbot 
or  superior  of  a  monastery,  as  the  ruler  of  what  was 
esteemed  a  sacred  fold  in  the  church.  These  were 
the  patres  or  fathers  of  monasteries,  as  they  are 
termed  by  Jerome  and  Augustine.  The  name  is 
still  retained  in  the  same  sense  in  the  Greek  Church. 
The  bishops  in  the  Russian  (Greek)  Church  are  cho- 
sen from  among  the  Ajcliimandrites.  See  Abbot, 
Caloyer,  Monastery. 

ARCHIRES,  the  prelates  or  first  classes  of  the 
clergj-  in  the  Russian  (Greek)  Church  under  their  gen- 
eral denomination.  This  name  includes  the  whole 
episcopal  order,  who  are  distinguished  by  the  title* 
of  metropolitans,  archbishops,  and  bishops,  titles, 
however,  which  are  not  attached  to  the  see  as  in  Eng- 
land, but  are  merely  personal  distinctions  conferred 
by  the  sovereign,  which  give  the  possessors  no  ad- 
ditional power ;  for  every  bishop  is  independent  in  bis 
own  diocese,  or  dependent  only  on  the  synod.  The 
Arcliires,  as  well  as  the  Black  Cleryij,  who  are  nei*. 
In  order  to  them,  are  obliged  to  lead  rigid  and  re- 
cluse lives,  to  abstain  from  animal  food,  and  they 
are  not  permitted  to  marry.  They  are  generally 
menofcliaracter  and  learning.  See  Russo-Geeek 
Church. 

ARCHI-SYNAG0GU3,  the  Ruler  of  the  Sy- 
nagogue.    See  Synagogue. 

ARCIHVUS,  a  record  which  was  kept  in  the 
early  African  churches,  by  which  bishops  might 
prove  the  time  of  their  ordination.  This  was  ne- 
cessar)',  as  the  oldest  bishop,  according  to  the  rules 
of  these  churches,  was  regarded  as  chief  bishop  or 
metropolitan.  An  Archivus  or  Matricula,  as  it  was 
sometimes  called,  was  kept  both  in  the  primate's 
church  and  in  the  metropolis  of  the  province. 

ARCHON,  the  name  given  by  Basilides,  the  Gnos- 
tic heretic,  to  tliat  angel  who  he  imagined  was  set 
over  the  entire  earthly  course  of  the  world.  This 
Archon  does  not,  according  to  liis  doctrine,  act  m 
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hi«  government  of  the  world  independently  and  ar- 
bitrarily ;  but  the  whole  proceeds  ultimately  from 
the  overruling  pro\'idence  of  the  Supreme  God.  In 
reference  to  the  place  which  the  Archon  occupies 
in  the  Basilidian  system,  Neander  remarks :  "  Three 
factors  meet  together  in  the  remarkable  doctrine  of 
BasUides  concerning  Providence; — but  the  factor 
from  which  everything  eventually  springs,  and  on 
which  everything  depends,  though  through  number- 
less intermediate  agents,  is  the  Supreme  God  him- 
self. From  him  comes  the  law  implanted  in  the 
nature  of  all  beings,  according  to  which  they  develop 
themselves,  and  wliich  conditions  all  influences  by 
wliich  they  are  capable  of  being  affected — the  law 
containing  in  itself  the  whole  process  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  universe.  The  Archon  does  nothing 
more  than  give  the  impHlse  to  the  execution  of  that 
which  is  already  grounded,  so  far  as  it  concerns  the 
inherent  law  and  the  implanted  power,  in  the  indivi- 
dual beings  themselves.  He  works  on  all  in  obe- 
dience to  tills  law  of  nature  derived  from  the  Su- 
preme God,  and  calls  forth  what  is  deposited  and 
prepared  in  these  laws  of  nature  into  action ; — and 
in  this  guiding  activity  of  his  he  acts  simply,  though 
unconscious  of  it,  as  an  instrument  of  the  Supreme 
God.  '  Although  that  which  we  call  Providence,' 
says  Basilides,  '  begins  to  be  put  in  motion  by  the 
Archon,  yet  it  had  been  implanted  in  the  nature  of 
things  at  the  same  time  with  the  origin  of  that  na- 
ture, by  the  God  of  the  universe.'" 

According  to  the  theory  of  Basilides,  the  Jews, 
though  consecrated  to  the  Supreme  God,  were  prac- 
tically devoted  to  the  Archon,  whom  the  great  mass 
of  them  regarded  as  the  Supreme  and  only  God.  Only 
the  spiritual  Israel  rose  above  the  Archon  himself  to 
the  Supreme  God  revealing  himself  through  the  other 
as  his  unconscious  instrument.  The  Archon  reveals, 
imder  the  cover  of  Judaism,  the  ideas  inspired  by 
the  Supreme  God  without  comprehending  them  him- 
self. But  that  which  threw  light  into  the  mind  of 
the  Archon  was  the  manifestation  made  from  above 
through  the  man  Chiist  Jesus.  This,  according  to 
Basilides,  was  the  greatest  fact  in  the  history  of  the 
created  universe,  from  wliich  proceeded  all  succeed- 
ing events  down  to  the  consummation  of  the  per- 
fectly restored  harmony  of  the  universe.  The  etVect 
which  the  baptism  of  Christ  and  the  commimication 
of  the  Spirit  then  made  to  liim,  produced  upon  the 
Archon,  is  thus  stated  by  Neander  :  "  A  new  light 
dawns  on  the  Archon  himself.  He  comes  to  the 
knowledge  of  a  higher  God  and  a  higher  world 
above  himself.  He  is  redeemed  from  his  confine- 
ment. He  attains  to  the  consciousness  of  a  superior 
power,  which  rules  over  all,  and  which  he  himself, 
without  being  aware  of  it,  has  always  been  8er\'ing. 
He  sees  himself  released  from  the  mighty  task  of 
governing  the  world,  which  until  now  he  supposed 
that  he  supported  alone,  and  for  which  his  powers 
had  not  proved  adequate.  If  it  had  thus  far  cost 
him  so  much  pains,  and  he  still  could  not  succeed 


in  reducing  the  conflicting  elements  in  the  course  of 
the  world  to  order,  he  now  beholds  a  power  ade- 
quate to  overcome  every  obstacle,  and  reduce  all 
opposites  to  unity.  Basilides,  partly  from  a  more 
profound  insight  into  the  essential  character  of 
Christianity  and  of  history,  partly  from  those  effects 
of  Christianity  which  were  before  his  own  eyes  and 
which  contained  the  germ  of  the  future,  foresees 
what  stulT  to  excite  fermentation,  and  what  separa- 
tion of  elements,  would  be  introduced  by  it  into  hu- 
manity. He  perceives  how  the  recipient  minds 
among  every  people,  freed  from  the  might  which  held 
their  consciousness  in  fetters,  redeemed  from  all 
creaturely  dependence,  and  raised  to  commmuon  with 
their  original  source,  woiJd  become  tmited  with  one 
another  in  a  higher  unity.  All  these  eflects  pre- 
sented themselves  to  his  imagination  as  an  impres- 
sion made  on  the  Archon  at  the  baptism  of  Christ." 

According  to  the  system  of  Basilides,  the  man 
Christ  Jesus  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Archon, 
needed  redemption  himself,  and  could  only  be  made 
partaker  of  it  by  his  union  with  the  heavenly  re- 
deeming Spirit.  The  Redeemer,  in  the  proper  and 
highest  sense  of  the  term,  was,  in  the  view  of 
this  metaphysical  Gnostic,  the  liighest  jEon  sent 
down  by  the  Supreme  God  to  execute  the  work  of 
redemption.  This  exalted  being  united  himself  with 
the  man  Jesus  at  his  baptism  in  the  Jordan.  See 
Basilidians. 

ARCHONTES  (Gr.  rulers),  a  title  frequently  ap- 
plied by  the  Greek  writers,  particularly  Eusebius, 
Origen,  and  Chrysostom,  to  the  early  bishops,  or 
pastors  of  the  Christian  Church.  JambUchus,  also, 
a  Platonic  phDosopher,  in  the  eight  ordei-s  in  which 
he  ranks  the  gods,  makes  the  fiftli  the  archontes  ma- 
jores,  or  greater  rulers,  those  who  preside  over  the 
sublunary  world  and  the  elements  ;  and  the  sixth  the 
archontes  minores,  or  lesser  rulers,  those  who  preside 
over  matter. — The  name  Archontes  was  also  given 
towards  the  end  of  the  second  century  to  certain 
powers  or  rulers,  which  a  sect  called  the  Archontics 
(see  next  article)  believed  to  have  been  the  original 
creators  of  the  world.  These  Archontes,  seven  or 
eight  in  number,  they  imagined  to  dwell  in  so  many 
several  orbs  of  the  heavens,  one  above  another,  with 
orders  of  angels  and  ministries  imdcr  them,  and  to 
the  chief  of  these  they  gave  the  name  of  Sabaoth. 

ARCHONTICS,  a  sect  which  arose  in  the  second 
centm-y,  as  we  are  informed  by  Epiphanius  and 
Theodoret,  and  who  derived  their  name  from  one  of 
the  most  prominent  doctrines  which  they  taught, 
that  the  world  was  created  not  by  the  Supreme 
God,  but  by  an  order  of  beings  which  they  called 
Archontes  (see  preceding  article),  a  kind  of  arch- 
angels, at  the  head  of  whom  was  placed  Sabaoth. 
They  alleged  that  baptism  ought  to  be  rejected,  be- 
cause it  was  administered  in  the  name  of  Sabaoth, 
and  not  in  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Jehovah,  and, 
accordingly,  they  refused  to  dispense  either  baptisni 
or  the  eucharist,  as  merely  given  by  Sabaoth.  the 
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God  of  the  Jews,  and  the  giver  of  the  law,  whom 
they  distinguished  from  the  Supreme  God.  They 
taught,  also,  that  woman  was  the  workmanship  of 
the  deWl,  and  therefore,  they  tliat  married  fidlilled 
the  work  of  the  devil.  Tliis  statement  of  their 
views  on  the  subject  of  marriage  is  given  by  Epi- 
phanius,  and  his  testimony  is  confirmed  by  Clemens 
AlexAndrinus,  who  say.s,  that  they  regarded  mar- 
riage as  fornication,  and  proceeding  from  the  devil. 
They  are  also  alleged  by  Augustine  to  have  denied 
the  resuiTection.  This  sect  abounded  chieHy  in  Pa- 
lestine and  Armenia,  and  seems  to  have  been  a 
branch  of  the  Valentinians  (which  see),  one  of 
the  Gnostic  divisions.     See  Gnostics. 

ARCH -PRESBYTER,  or  AncH- Priest,  the 
chief  of  the  presbyters  in  the  primitive  church,  an 
office-bearer  who  sat  next  to  the  bishop,  and  exer- 
cised authority  immediately  mider  him.  The  first 
of  the  eaiiy  writers  who  mentions  Arch-Presbj-ters 
appears  to  be  .Jerome,  who  speaks  of  only  one  as 
being  connected  with  each  church.  He  was  not  al- 
ways the  senior  presbyter  of  the  chiu-ch,  but  one 
chosen  out  of  the  college  of  presbytei-s  at  the  plea- 
sure of  the  bishop.  His  office  was  to  share  with 
the  bishop  in  the  administration  of  the  duties,  and 
m  his  absence  to  discharge  the  episcopal  office  in 
the  church.  Such  was  the  influence  of  the  Arch- 
Presbyters,  that  they  generally  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining the  bishopric  when  vacant.  Gregory  Na- 
zianzcn  styles  the  oldest  minister  Arch-Presbyter, 
and  his  office  corresponds  to  that  of  the  Protopapas 
(which  see),  in  the  Greek  Church.  The  Arch-Pres- 
byters gradually  increased  in  authority  and  impor- 
tance, until  from  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  centuries 
they  had  attained  the  height  of  their  influence, 
occupying  bishoprics  as  suflragans  and  vicar-gener- 
als. Several  branches  of  administration  they  held 
imder  their  entire  control ;  they  even  aspired  to  an 
equality  with  the  bishops,  and  thus  controversies 
and  contentions  frequently  arose.  At  length  the 
bisho|is,  feeling  that  the  Arch-Presbyters  had  be- 
come dangerous  rivals,  sought  to  counteract  their 
growing  influence,  and,  accordingly,  favoured  the 
Archdeacons  (which  see),  as  a  check  upon  them. 
This  first  begins  to  show  itself  in  the  fourth  council 
of  Carthage,  and  at  last,  in  the  tweKth  century, 
Innocent  HI.  passed  a  decree  rendering  them  sub- 
ject to  the  authority  of  the  Archdeacon.  Some  wri- 
ters consider  the  Arch-Presbyters  of  the  ancient 
Church  as  exercising  an  office  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  the  deans  in  modern  cathedral  churches. 

ARCULUS,  an  inferior  deity  among  the  ancient 
Romans,  who  was  supposed  to  protect  trimks  and 
cabinets  from  being  broken  open.  Augustine 
speaks  of  tliis  god  as  having  been  opposed  to  Lover- 
iia,  who  was  regarded  as  patronising  thieves  and  rob- 
bers. 

ARCUS  (Lat.  an  arch  or  how).  The  porches  and 
gates  of  ancient  Christian  churches  were  sometimes 
■jailed  by  this  name,  from  the  mode  of  their  struc- 


ture, as  being   generally  arch -work.     See   Apsib, 
Atrium. 

ARDiE  ANS,  the  followers  of  Ardieus  who  taught 
in  the  fourth  century  that  the  Deity  was  possessed 
of  a  human  form.     See  Anthropopatiiists. 

ARDinEHESHT,  in  the  ancient  Persian  mytho- 
logy, the  genius  of  ethereal  fire.  The  modem  Par- 
sis  (which  see)  sometimes  allege,  that  the  fire  which 
the  Vendiddd  commands  the  master  of  a  house  to 
serve  is  simply  this  presiding  angel. 

AKE.\,  a  term  used  to  denote  in  early  Christian 
times,  the  passage  leading  from  the  [lorch  or  vesti- 
bule to  the  church.  Tertullian  calls  the  vaults  or 
cemeteries  underground,  which  in  times  of  persecu- 
tion were  used  as  places  of  Christian  worship,  by  the 
name  of  area:  sepulturarum.  See  Atrium — Cata- 
combs. 

AREIA  (Gr.  the  warlike),  a  surname  of  Aphrodite, 
under  which  she  was  worshipped  at  Sparta ;  and  also 
of  Athena,  imder  which  she  was  worshipped  at 
Athens. 

AREIOPAGUS  (Gr.  areios  Jtarjos,  hill  of  Mars), 
a  celebrated  council  which  was  held  at  Athens,  on  a 
rocky  eminence  called  the  hill  of  Mars,  to  the  west 
of  the  t"«Ti.  The  origin  of  this  judicial  assembly 
was  evidently  of  very  remote  autiipiity,  being  traced 
so  far  back  as  the  time  of  Cccrops.  At  all  events,  it 
must  have  existed  before  the  days  of  Solon,  who  it 
knowii  to  have  modified  and  improved  it  so  far  as  to 
be  mistaken  for  its  founder.  Its  members  were 
chiefly  taken  from  noble  j)atrician  families  in  the 
earlier  history  of  the  council ;  but  Solon  introduced 
a  verv  important  change  in  this  point,  making  the 
qualification  no  longer  dependent  on  birth,  but  on 
property.  The  jurisdiction  of  tliis  court  was  of 
a  very  extensive  character,  exercising  a  general 
superintendence  over  the  whole  conduct  and  deport- 
ment of  the  citizens.  One  department  of  their 
duty  was  to  watch  over  the  sacred  ohves  growing 
about  Athens,  and  to  punish  those  who  might  injure 
or  destroy  them.  All  cases  of  impiety  or  irreligion 
of  any  kind,  were  referred  to  the  Areiopagus ;  and 
even  the  introduction  of  any  new  and  unauthorized 
forms  of  worship.  Justin  Martyr  accordingly  states, 
as  a  tradition  of  his  times,  that  Plato  was  prevented 
from  mentioning  the  name  of  Moses  as  being  a  teacher 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  Godlicad,  through 
fear  of  the  great  Athenian  council.  It  is  not  at  all 
surprising,  therefore,  that  Paul  should  have  been 
subjected  to  examination  by  the  Areiopagus,  the 
apostle  being,  as  they  imagined,  "  a  setter  forth  of 
strange  gods."  He  had  openly,  in  the  very  city  of 
Athens  itself,  opposed  the  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of 
deities ;  he  had  professed  to  make  known  to  them 
the  true  God,  of  whose  nature,  and  even  existence, 
they  were  entirely  ignorant ;  and  therefore  he  might 
well  be  regarded  by  the  idolatrous  and  superstitious 
Athenians,  as  introducing  new  deities,  and  overturning 
the  estabhshed  religion  of  the  state.  The  defence  of 
Paul,  however,  when  sisted  before  the  council,  wa« 
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sompletely  triumpliant ;  and  not  only  was  he  dis- 
missed from  their  tribunal  without  fiirtlier  uiterfer- 
encft  on  their  part,  but  such  was  the  effect  of  the 
apostle's  arguments  and  eloquence,  that  they  were 
instrumental  under  God  in  the  conversion  of  Diony- 
sius,  a  member  of  the  coimcil. 

AREIUS,  a  surname  of  Zeits. 

ARENARIA,  a  name  sometimes  applied  to  the 
vaults  or  crypts  which  formed  the  ordinary  bmying- 
places  of  the  Christians  of  the  first  three  centuries. 
See  Catacombs. 

ARES,  the  god  of  war  among  the  ancient  Greeks, 
and  regarded  as  one  of  their  most  important  deities. 
He  was  the  son  of  Zeus  and  Hera,  cruel,  bloodthirsty, 
and  savage  in  his  character,  hated  by  the  gods,  and 
dreaded  by  men.  His  abode  was  supposed  to  be 
chiefly  among  the  warUke  tribes  of  Thrace,  and 
among  the  barbarous  Scytliians.  Among  the  latter 
people  he  was  worshipped  in  the  fonn  of  a  sword,  to 
which  not  only  horses  and  other  cattle  were  sacri- 
ficed, but  also  human  beings.  Ares  was  not  wor- 
shipped very  extensively  amongst  the  Greeks,  who 
seem  to  have  received  this  deity  from  Thrace,  and 
the  temples  dedicated  to  him  were  generally  built 
outside  the  towns.  There  was  a  temple  to  him  at 
Athens  and  several  other  places  of  inferior  note. 
At  Sparta,  human  sacrifices  were  offered  in  his 
honour.  He  was  worsliipped  by  the  name  of  Mars 
(which  see)  among  the  ancient  Romans. 

ARETHUSA,  one  of  the  Nereids  or  sea-n3rmphs 
among  the  ancient  Pagans.  She  was  regarded  more 
especially  as  presiding  over  a  well  which  bore  her 
name  in  the  island  of  Ortygia,  near  Syracuse,  in 
Sicily.  The  same  name  was  also  given  to  one  of  the 
Hesperides  (wliich  see). 

ARETIA  (Heb.  Aretz,  the  earth),  the  name  by 
which  the  ancient  Anneuians  are  said  by  Berosus  of 
Annus  Viterbiensis,  to  have  worsliipped  the  wife  of 
Noah,  who,  like  the  earth,  may  be  called  the  univer- 
nal  mother  from  whom  the  whole  post-diluvian  world 
have  descended.  Berosus  calls  her  also  Vesta 
(which  see),  because  the  Romans  worshipped  that 
goddess  as  presiding  over  both  earth  and  fii'e. 

ARETZA.    See  Aeza. 

ARGEI,  or  Argeia,  certain  places  at  Rome  con- 
secrated by  Numa,  in  memory  of  some  Grecian 
princes  biuied  there.  A  saciifice  was  offered  at 
these  places  on  the  15th  of  May  every  year,  to  the 
names  of  the  deceased  Greeks,  and  images  to  the 
number  of  tliirty  were  tlirown  into  the  Tiber  by  the 
Vestal  virgms.  These  images,  which  were  made  of 
rushes,  were  called  Argei. 

ARGEIA,  a  siuname  of  Hera  (which  see),  de- 
rived from  Argos,  where  she  was  principally  wor- 
eliipped. 

ARGENNIS,  a  surname  of  Aphrodite  (which 
see). 

AR6ENTINUS,  one  of  the  inferior  deities  of  the 
ancient  Romans,  bemg  the  god  of  silver  coin,  and 
lie  8oa  of  Pecunia  (wluch  see),  or  money. 


ARIANS.     See  article  after  Arius. 

ARICINA,  a  surname  of  Artemis,  derived  from 
Aricia,  in  Latium,  where  she  was  worshipped. 

ARIMANIUS.    See  Auriman — Abesta. 

ARISTjEUS,  an  ancient  heathen  deity,  wor- 
shipped in  various  paits  of  Greece,  but  particulai-ly 
in  the  islands  of  the  ^Egean,  Ionian,  and  Adriatic 
seas.  He  was  wor.shijiped  as  the  god  who  presided 
over  shepherds  and  flocks,  vines  and  olives ;  ho 
taught  men  to  hunt  and  keep  bees. 

ARISTOBULE,  a  surname  of  Artemis  (which 
see)  as  "  the  best  counsellor,"  being  tlie  appellation 
under  wliich  Themistocles  built  a  temple  to  her  at 
Athens. 

ARISTOTELIANS,  the  disciples  or  followers  of 
Aristotle,  a  distinguished  Grecian  pliilosopher,  who 
flourished  nearly  four  himdred  years  before  the  Chris 
tian  era.  He  was  the  scholar  of  Plato,  and  the  precep- 
tor of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  was  wont  to  say  of 
him  that  he  was  under  greater  obligations  to  Aristotle 
for  his  valuable  instructions  than  to  his  o\vii  father 
for  his  being.  Few  men  have  exercised  a  more  pro- 
longed and  extensive  influence  over  mankind  than 
this  illustrious  pliilosopher,  before  whom  the  intellect 
of  Europe,  for  more  than  two  thousand  yeai-s  bowed 
in  impUcit  submission. 

Aristotle  was  born  at  Stagira,  in  Macedonia,  in  the 
year  b.  c.  384.  In  his  youth  he  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  medicine,  but  having  gone  to  Athens,  he 
studied  imder  Plato,  by  whose  lectures  he  so  pi-oflted, 
that  liis  distinguished  teacher  gave  him  the  appella- 
tion of  Mind  or  Intelligence,  and  has  even  been  said 
to  have  been  jealous  of  the  rapid  advancement  of  his 
pupil.  At  his  death,  Plato,  to  the  great  mortifica- 
tion of  Aristotle,  left  the  charge  of  the  academy  to 
his  nephew,  Speusippus.  Chagrined  and  disappoint- 
ed, the  young  philosopher  left  Athens,  and  set  out 
to  travel  in  foreign  countries.  His  reputation  had 
become  so  great,  that  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  in- 
vited him  to  accept  the  office  of  tutor  to  liia  son 
Alexander.  "  I  give  thanks  to  God,"  wrote  the  mo 
narch,  "  for  having  given  me  a  son,  and  more  espe 
cially  that  he  has  been  bom  during  your  life.  I  ex- 
pect that  by  your  instructions  he  will  become  wortlij 
both  of  you  and  of  me."  Nor  was  Alexander  insen- 
sible to  the  honour  of  havuig  sat  at  the  feet  of  so 
illustrious  a  preceptor.  "  I  owe  ray  Ufe  to  my 
father,"  he  was  accustomed  to  say,  "  but  I  owe  to 
my  teacher  the  knowledge  of  the  art  of  living.  II 
my  reign  has  been  glorious,  it  ie  wholly  due  to  Aris- 
totle." For  twelve  years  tliis  eminent  man  lec- 
tured on  philosophy  in  the  Lyceum  at  Athens.  Af- 
ter the  death  of  his  patron  Alexander,  he  was  ac- 
cused of  mipiety,  and  subjected  to  severe  persecutions. 
Dreading  the  fate  of  Socrates,  he  retired  to  Chalcis, 
in  Euboea,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-tliree. 

His  philosophical  system  may  be  regarded  as 
holding  a  middle  place  between  the  idealism  of 
Plato  and  the  sensualism  of  Epicurus.  In  reference 
to  the  origin  of  human  knowledge,  his  celebraturf 
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maxim  was,  tliat  "  there  is  nothing  in  the  intelligence 
which  was  not  (irat  in  sensation,"  an  aphorism  wliicli 
continued  to  hold  its  place  as  a  universally  admitted 
truth  until  tlie  days  of  Leibnitz,  who  lirst  discovcreil 
the  grand  exception  "  except  the  intelligence  itself." 
But  while  Aristotle  in  this  maxim  no  doubt  seems  to 
embody  a  strictly  sensational  theory,  it  must  also 
be  admitted  that  he  taught  the  distinction  between 
the  contingent  and  the  necessary,  the  relative  and 
the  absolute ;  thus  endeavouring  to  steer  a  middle 
course  between  idealism  and  sensualism.  But  the 
fame  of  tliis  cxtraordiuary  man  rests  not  so  much 
upon  his  metaphysical  as  upon  his  logical  system. 
It  is  by  his  dialectical  speculations,  indeed,  that  he 
has  powerfully  intiuenced,  whether  for  good  or  evil, 
the  minds  of  his  fellowmcn.  In  what  are  emphati- 
cally allied  the  dark  ages,  the  whole  siun  of  human 
learning,  indeed,  more  especially  in  schools  of  theo- 
logy, was  reduced  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  subtle 
dialectics  of  Aristotle.  The  authority  of  this  prince 
of  philosophers,  in  fact,  was  far  more  frenuently  ap- 
pealed to  than  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  Questions  of 
the  most  tritiiug  natuie  were  raised  and  discussed 
with  the  utmost  enthusiasm,  imtil  at  length  the  cliief 
merit  of  a  divine  was  considered  as  consisting  in  his 
ability  to  wrangle  and  dispute  according  to  the  rules 
of  Aiistotle.  The  sole  tendency  of  the  dialectics 
thus  held  in  such  liigh  esteem,  was  to  enslave  the 
mind,  and  convert  it  into  a  mere  machine.  One  of 
the  great  advantages  wliich  accrued  from  the  Ivefor- 
raation  was,  that  it  roused  men  to  shake  oil'  the  yoke 
of  bondage  in  which  they  had  for  centuries  been  en- 
thialled. 

The  theology  of  Aristotle  was  crude  and  ill-digest- 
ed. He  believed  in  a  Supreme  Being,  but  dill'ering 
little  from  the  god  of  Epicm-us,  who,  wrapped  up  in 
liis  own  contemplations,  took  no  interest  in  the  alVaii-s 
of  men.  It  is  doubted,  and  not  wthout  reason, 
whether  he  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  human 
soul.  It  was  not  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  even 
in  ages  of  the  grossest  darkness,  any  use  would  be 
made  of  the  opinions  of  Aiistotle  on  theological 
points.  But  in  the  contests  which  were  so  often 
mamtained  with  the  heretical  sects  wliich  besot  the 
church,  his  principles  of  re;isoning  were  found  to  be 
of  indispensable  importance.  This  was  fomid  to  be 
particularly  the  case  in  the  seventh  century,  when 
theological  disputations  were  so  frequently  and 
keenly  maintained  with  the  Monophysites,  the  Nes- 
toriaus,  and  the  Monothelites.  The  dialectics  of  Aris- 
totle were  found  by  all  parties  to  be  of  invaluable 
service.  In  the  following  centurj',  accordingly,  the 
Aristotelian  method  of  reasoning  was  taught  in  all 
the  schools,  while  Plato  was  banished  to  the  cloisters 
of  the  monks.  Jolm  Damascenus  was  more  especially 
active  in  promoting  the  progress  of  Aristotelianism. 
He  published  tracts  intended  to  explain  and  illus- 
trate the  dogmas  of  Aiistotle,  and  cLrcuiated  them 
far  and  wide  among  the  less  instructed  classes  of  the 
people,  so  that  multitudes,  both  in  Greece  and  Syria, 


became  versed  in  this  philosophy.     The  Nestorian 
and  Jacobites  were  also  acth'e  in  dill'using  the  prin 
ciples  of  the  Stagyrite,  which  enabled  them  to  dis 
pute  with  the  Greeks  all  the  more  readily  concerning 
the  person  and  nature  of  Christ. 

For  a  long  time  the  knowledge  of  the  works  of 
Aristotle  was  confined  among  the  learned  to  his  dia 
lectics.  At  length,  however,  in  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries,  his  other  wTitiiigs  were  more  exten 
sively  studied.  The  result  was,  as  we  are  infonned 
by  Mosheim,  that  not  a  few  discarded  the  doctrines 
commonly  held  and  preached  respecting  divine  pro- 
vidence, the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  creation  of 
the  world,  and  other  points,  and  thus  became  pro- 
moters of  iiTcligion.  These  false  doctrines  they  sup- 
ported by  the  authority  of  Aristotle ;  and  when 
threatened  w  ith  ecclesiastical  censure  for  their  here 
tical  tenets,  they  adopted  the  same  subterfuge  as 
was  afterwards  adopted  by  the  Aristotelians  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  alleging  that  a  dis- 
tinction was  to  be  di-awn  between  philosophical  and 
theological  truth.  They  maintained,  accordingly, 
that  the  doctrines  wliich  they  taught,  and  to  which 
the  church  objected,  were  true  according  to  pliiloso- 
pliy,  though  not  true  according  to  the  Catholic  faith. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  the  Latm  Church  yielded 
themselves  almost  exclusively  to  the  authority  and 
the  principles  of  Aristotle.  For  a  short  time,  it  is 
true,  his  works,  particularly  his  metaphysics,  fell  in- 
to discredit,  the  A.\I.4LUICI.\NS  (which  see)  liaving 
been  supposed  to  have  derived  their  errors  respecting 
God  and  some  other  subjects,  from  the  use  of  these 
\VTitings.  Aristotle,  however,  was  not  long  in  at- 
taining to  the  highest  esteem  and  reputation;  the 
Dominicans  and  Franciscans  having  embraced  his 
jihilosophy,  taught  it  universally  in  the  schools,  and 
illustrated  it  in  their  \vritings.  Of  these  monks, 
Thomas  Aquinas,  the  Angehc  Doctor  as  he  was 
called,  one  of  the  greatest  luminaries  of  the  age  of 
the  Schoolmen,  was  above  all  others  distingiushed 
for  his  zeal  and  activity  in  the  cause  of  the  Aris- 
totelian philosophy;  and  with  such  success  tliat,  in  the 
lace  of  much  opposition,  Aiistotle  became  the  dictator 
in  pliilosopliy  in  the  Latin  church.  "  Without  Aiis- 
totle," says  the  historian  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
"  we  would  have  had  no  system  of  religious  bcUef." 
This  enthusiastic  admnation  of  the  works  of  the  Sta- 
gj'rite,  however,  was  by  no  means  shared  by  the  whole 
of  tliat  body.  Roger  Bacon,  a  man  of  the  highest  re- 
putation both  for  learning  and  abihty,  being  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Admirable  Doctor,  resisted  tliis  at- 
tempt to  estimate  the  value  of  the  writings  of  Aristotle 
beyond  their  real  merit.  He  was  joined  by  several 
other  able  and  enlightened  men,  who  were  ready  to 
give  the  Aristotelian  system  all  its  due,  but  at  the  same 
time  were  anxious  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  human 
knowledge.  Tliis  determined  opposition  to  the  idol 
of  the  age  only  exposed  these  able  men  and  indepen- 
dent thinkers  to  persecution  and  reproach.  They 
were  ranked  by  the  ignorant  multitude  among  magi- 
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;i;ins  and  heretics,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  com- 
mitted to  the  llames.  In  the  succeeding  century, 
Aristotehan  philosophy  maintained  its  ground,  and 
in  such  high  esteem  was  it  held,  that  kings  and 
princes  ordered  the  works  of  Aristotle  to  be  trans- 
lated into  the  languages  of  their  people,  that  greater 
numbers  might  acquire  wisdom.  The  philosophers 
of  the  time,  however,  took  greater  pleasure  in  the 
exercise  of  their  skill  in  debate,  than  in  the  dis- 
covery and  defence  of  the  truth ;  and,  as  we  are 
told,  "  they  perplexed  and  obscured  the  pure  and  un- 
tidulterated  doctrines  of  reason  and  religion  by  their 
vam  subtleties,  their  useless  questions,  and  their  ridi- 
culous distinctions." 

In  Italy,  for  a  long  period,  Aristotle  reigned  alone 
in  the  schools ;  but  about  the  time  of  the  council  of 
Florence,  some  of  the  Greeks,  particularly  the  cele- 
brated Geraistius  Pletho,  strongly  recommended  the 
study  of  the  woi-ks  of  Plato.  The  consequence  was 
that,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Cosmo  de 
Medicis,  two  rival  schools  soon  appeared  in  Italy, 
which  for  a  long  time  contended  with  the  utmost 
earnestness  and  zeal,  whether  Plato  or  Aristotle 
held  the  highest  place  among  philosopliers.  The 
controversy,  however,  was  not  limited  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  respective  merits  of  these  two  philo- 
sophers, but  the  principal  point  in  dispute  was, 
which  of  the  two  systems  was  most  in  accordance 
with  the  doctrines  of  Cliristianity.  One  of  the 
warmest  supporters  of  Aristotle,  and  who  professed 
to  carry  out  the  principles  of  his  master,  openly 
avowed  and  taught  opinions  which  subverted  the 
foimdations  of  all  religion,  both  natural  and  revealed. 
His  opinions  were  embraced  by  nearly  all  the  pro- 
fessors of  philosophy  in  the  ItaUau  universities.  Such 
sentiments  soon  called  down  upon  them  the  fulmi- 
nations  of  the  Church,  and  although  they  took  re- 
fuge in  the  miserable  subterfuge,  which  we  have 
already  noticed,  that  their  doctrines  were  only  phi- 
losophically true,  while  theologically  false,  the  shal- 
low defence  availed  them  nothing.  Several  of  them 
were  handed  over  by  the  Church  to  the  civil  power, 
which  pimished  their  heresy  with  death. 

The  strife  which  existed  between  the  admirers  of 
Plato  and  those  of  Aristotle  was  only  temporary  ; 
the  latter  obtained  the  complete  ascendancy,  and  the 
schools,  not  in  Italy  alone,  but  througliout  Eurojie, 
were  occupied  by  ignorant  monks,  who  taught,  in- 
stead of  philosophy,  a  confused  mass  of  obscure  no- 
tions, sentences,  and  divisions,  which  were  compre- 
hended neither  by  the  teacher  nor  his  pupils.  End- 
less discussions  were  held  between  the  Scotists  and 
Thomists,  the  Kcahsts  and  Nominalists.  The  halls 
of  the  imiversities  rang  with  the  most  foolish  and 
absm'd  debates  on  the  most  trilling  subjects.  The 
study  of  the  Scriptures  was  now  entirely  neglected,  and 
theologians  attempted  to  defend  the  most  erroneous 
statements  by  endkiss  quotations  from  the  Fathers,  or 
a  torrent  of  dialectical  subtleties  and  quibbles. 

Such  was  the  melancholy  state  of  both  the  philo- 


sophical and  theological  worlds  when  Luther  ap 
peared  ;  and,  accordingly,  in  the  university  of  Paris, 
which  was  accounted  the  mother  and  queen  of  aU 
the  rest,  not  a  man  could  be  found  competent  to  dis- 
pute with  him  out  of  the  Scriptures.  Many  of  thf> 
doctors  of  theology  had  never  read  the  Bible  ;  and 
the  only  system  of  learning,  with  which  they  were 
familiar,  was  the  dialectics  of  Aristotle.  It  was 
thus  quite  apparent  that,  instead  of  promoting, 
the  doctrines  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  had 
proved  a  hinderance  to  the  progress  of  knowledge. 
And  yet,  even  after  the  Reformers  had  asserted  the 
sacred  liberty  of  hmnan  thought,  both  Romish  and 
Protestant  writers  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in 
protestations  of  respect  for  the  Stagj-rite.  Both  fre- 
quently appealed  to  his  authority,  and  both  claimed 
him  as  their  own.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  accordingly,  the  Aristotelians 
held  nearly  all  the  professorial  chairs,  both  in  the 
imiversities  and  in  the  inferior  schools,  and  were 
violent  in  their  opposition  to  all  who  dared  to  main- 
tain that  Aristotle  should  either  be  corrected  or 
abandoned.  At  tliis  period  arose  a  party  in  Europe 
who  were  styled  Chemists  or  Rosicrucians,  and  who 
united  the  study  of  religion  with  the  search  after 
chemical  secrets.  Tliis  sect  contended  during  many 
years  for  pre-eminence  vnth  the  Aristotelians,  until 
a  new  method  of  philosophy  was  introduced  by  Gas- 
sendi,  followed  by  Des  Cartes.  The  former  of  these 
distingiushed  men  commenced  the  publication  of  a 
work  in  1624,  which  he  entitled  '  Exercitations 
against  Aristotle.'  The  title  was  sufficient  to  stir 
up  a  host  of  enemies  from  all  quarters,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  suppress  the  last  five  books  of  the 
Treatise  in  deference  to  the  all  but  universal  feel- 
ing of  his  time.  In  his  writings,  Gassendi  openly 
set  at  nought  the  metaphysics  of  the  schools ;  and 
this,  combined  with  the  new  system  of  philosophy 
introduced  by  Des  Cartes,  whicli  renoimced  all  sub- 
jection to  any  master  or  guide,  shook  to  its  base  the 
authority  of  the  Ai-istotelian  system,  and  introduced 
that  spirit  of  independent  inquiry  which,  carried 
forward  by  the  eflbrts  of  Lord  Bacon,  succeeded  in 
emancipating  the  mind  of  Em-ope  from  the  tliral- 
dom  of  centuries.  Thus  has  the  glorious  Reforma- 
tion of  the  sixteenth  century,  followed  up  by  the 
independence  of  all  authority  in  matters  of  science, 
asserted  by  the  philosophy  of  Des  Cartes  and  the 
method  of  Bacon,  wrought  out  the  entire  overthrow 
of  the  despotic  t\Tanny  of  Aristotle,  and  obtained 
for  man  that  uncontrolled  freedom  of  thought  and 
opinion,  which  disowns  the  despotic  authority  of  any 
human  teachers,  and  yields  itself  only  with  implicit 
submission  to  the  infallible  teaching  of  the  Almighty 
ARIUS,  the  originator  of  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated heretical  sects  which  have  ever  sprung  up  in 
the  Christian  Church.  He  was  a  native  of  Libya, 
and  educated  under  Lucian,  presbyter  of  Antioch, 
towards  the  end  of  the  third  century.  Having  im- 
bibed the  peculiar  principles  of  scriptural  interpre- 
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tat  ion  foll(5wcd  by  that  school,  he  laid  the  basis  of 
his  doctrinal  system  on  the  free  grammatical  exposi- 
tion of  the  Bible,  and  being  a  man  of  by  no  means 
enlarged  views,  he  fell  into  the  error  of  attaching 
tindue  importance  to  particulars,  to  the  neglect  of 
pTcat  general  truths.  lie  became  a  presbyter  of  the 
AJexandrian  diiirch,  and  presided  over  an  indepen- 
dent church  of  that  city,  called  Baucalis.  For  some 
time  jirevious  to  this  he  had  been  a  deacon  of  the 
church  of  Alexandria,  and  in  conseiiucnce  of  ming- 
Ung  in  some  religious  disputes  which  had  arisen,  he 
was  excommunicated  by  Peter,  bishop  of  that  church. 
The  see  of  Alexandria,  however,  having  become  va- 
cant by  the  death  of  Peter,  the  new  bishop,  Achillas, 
not  only  removed  the  sentence  of  excommunication, 
but  ordauaed  Arius  presbyter  a.  d.  313.  At  an 
early  period  of  his  life,  Arius  ajijiears  to  have  bc- 
gim  to  entertain  the  most  erroneous  and  unscrip- 
tural  notions  in  reference  to  the  person  of  Christ. 
Neither  on  the  one  hand  admitting  him  to  be  God, 
equal  with  the  Father,  nor  on  the  other  degrading 
liim  to  the  rank  of  a  mere  man,  he  ascribed  to  him 
the  greatest  dignity  which  a  being  could  have  next 
to  God,  without  entirely  annulling  the  distinction 
between  that  being  and  God.  "  God  created  him," 
to  use  Neander's  explanation  of  the  views  of  Arius, 
"  or  begat  liim  with  the  intent  through  him  to  pro- 
duce all  things  else  ;  the  distance  betwixt  God  and 
all  other  beings  is  too  gi-eat  to  allow  of  the  sui)posi- 
tion  that  God  could  have  produced  them  imme- 
diately. In  the  tirst  jilace,  therefore,  when  he  do- 
tennined  to  produce  the  entire  creation,  he  begat  a 
being  who  is  as  hke  to  him  ui  perfections  as  any 
creature  can  be,  for  the  purpose  of  producing,  by 
the  instrumentality  of  this  Being,  the  whole  crea- 
tion. The  names  Son  of  God,  and  Logos,  were 
given  to  him  in  order  to  distinguish  him  from  other 
created  beings,  inasmuch  as,  although,  like  all  creat- 
ed beings,  he  owed  everj-thhig  to  the  will  and  favour 
of  the  Creator,  he  yet  enjoyed  the  nearest  relation- 
ship to  Him,  inasmuch  as  the  divine  roason,  wis- 
dom, power,  all  which  titles  could  only  be  transfer- 
red to  Christ  in  an  improper,  metonjinical  sense, 
were  yet  manifested  by  him  in  the  most  perfect  de- 
gree." 

We  must  by  no  means  entertain  the  idea  that 
Arius  deliberately  framed  his  doctrinal  system 
^vith  the  design  of  depreciatnig  the  Saviour.  He 
was  not  conscious  of  deviatmg  from  the  older  doc- 
trines of  the  Eastern  chiu-ch ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
his  intention,  so  far  as  regarded  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  was  to  defend  what  he  regarded  as  tlie  doc- 
trine of  the  church  against  Sabellian  and  Gnostic 
opinions,  and  to  exhibit  it  in  a  consistent  manner. 
The  peculiar  sentiments  of  Arius,  however,  having 
been  promulgated  by  him  in  the  exercise  of  his 
duties  as  a  presbyter,  brought  him  into  collision  in 
A.  D.  318,  with  Alexander,  the  then  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria. At  this  point  commenced  a  controversy 
which   exercised  a  more  pennancut  uifluence  upon 


the  development  of  the  Cliristian  religion  than  anj 
other  controversy  which  has  ever  agitated  the  church 
Alexander,  who  had  for  some  time  declined  to  in- 
terfere in  the  dispute  which  liad  arisen  among  the 
presbyters  under  his  authority,  at  length  took  ad- 
vantage of  a  theological  conference  with  his  clergj 
to  declare  distinctly  against  Arius,  who  in  turn 
charged  the  6isnop  with  holding  the  errors  of  Sa- 
beUius,  and  strenuously  defended  his  own  opinions. 
After  despatching  a  circular  letter  to  his  clergy  on 
the  subject,  Alexander  summoned  a  second  confer- 
ence, but  to  no  jnirpose.  The  followers  of  Arius 
were  raindly  increasing  among  the  clergy  and  laity 
in  Egypt,  as  well  as  in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor;  and 
accordhigly,  Alexander,  finding  all  attempts  to  stop 
the  advancing  heresy  utterly  fruitless,  convened  a 
synod  of  Egyptian  and  Libyan  bishops,  comjiosed  of 
one  hundred  members,  at  which,  A.  D.  321,  Arius 
was  deposed  from  his  office,  and  both  he  and  his 
followers  were  excluded  from  the  communion  of  the 
church.  Following  up  this  decision,  the  bishop  of 
Alexandria  addressed  letters  to  many  foreign  bishops 
announcing  the  judgment  passed  upon  Arius,  and 
calling  upon  them  to  hold  no  fellowship  with  the 
heretic.  Meanwhile  Arius  was  not  idle.  He  pub- 
lished a  book  called  '  Thalia'  in  defence  of  his  doc- 
trmes,  and  to  dilVuse  them  all  tlie  more  widely  among 
the  masses,  he  wrote  a  collection  of  popular  songs  em- 
bod}'ing  his  peculiar  opinions.  Corresponding  also 
with  some  of  the  most  eminent  bishops  of  the  Eastern 
church,  he  used  every  argument  he  could  command 
to  win  them  over  to  his  side.  Nor  did  he  thus  ex- 
ert himself  without  considerable  success.  Some  of 
the  most  influential  men  in  the  Eastern  church  used 
their  endeavours  to  bring  about  a  compromise  be- 
tween Arius  and  his  bishop.  At  Alexandria  the  dis- 
pute had  waxed  so  violent,  that  the  Arian  party 
withdrew  from  the  church,  and  established  separate 
places  of  worsliip  for  themselves,  and  Arius,  finding 
the  opposition  of  the  orthodox  party  too  strong,  fled 
from  Egjiit  and  took  refuge  in  Palestine.  It  was 
fortunate  for  him  that  some  men  of  great  weight  and 
importance  in  the  church  had  embraced  his  views. 
This  was  particularly  the  case  with  Eusebius,  bishoji 
of  Nicomedia,  who  received  Arius  into  his  own  house, 
and  not  only  himself  avowed  Ai-ian  views,  but  used 
all  his  influence,  which  was  very  great,  to  advance 
and  propagate  them.  At  length,  when  matters  were 
sufiiciently  ripe,  Eusebius  succeeded  in  calling  to- 
gether a  comicil  of  Arian  bishops,  in  A.  D.  323,  in 
Bithynia,  who  issued  a  circular  to  all  the  bishops,  re- 
questing them  to  continue  to  hold  ecclesiastical  com- 
munion with  Arius  notwithstanding  his  excommuni- 
cation, and  to  use  their  influence  with  Bishop 
Alexander  to  accomplish  a  reconciliation.  Everj 
attempt  to  restore  peace,  however,  was  ineffectual. 
The  controversy  continued  to  rage  with  as  much, 
and  even  greater  violence  than  ever.  At  length 
matters  liad  reached  such  a  point,  that  the  Romao 
emperor,  Constantine  found  it  necessary  personally 
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to  interfere.  In  a.  d.  324,  accordingly,  he  despatched 
Hosius,  bishop  of  Cordova,  with  a  letter  to  the 
Bishop  Alexander,  and  the  presbyter  Arius  in  com- 
mon, expressing  his  displeasure  at  the  unseemly  con- 
troversy which  was  raging,  and  calling  upon  the 
rival  disputants  to  recognise  each  other  as  Chris- 
tian brethren,  although  they  dili'ered  upon  a  parti- 
cular point  of  Christian  doctrine.  Hosius,  however, 
adopted  the  views  of  Alexander,  in  opposition  to 
those  of  Alius,  and  his  mission  was  attended  with 
no  effect. 

The  endeavour  of  Constantino  to  bring  about  har- 
mony in  the  church  being  totally  unsuccessful,  he 
saw  that  summary  steps  must  be  taken  to  bring 
matters  to  an  issue.  He  summoned  a  general  coim- 
cil  accordingly,  A.  D.  325,  to  meet  at  Nice,  in  Bithy- 
nia.  At  this  celebrated  ecclesiastical  convocati(jn 
318  bishops  were  present,  chiefly  from  the  eastern 
part  of  the  empire,  and  among  them  Arius,  Alexan- 
der, and  his  friend  Athanasius.  The  emperor  him- 
Belf  took  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
council,  which  were  conducted  with  considerable 
warmth  on  both  sides.  The  most  ardent  opponent 
of  Arius  was  Athanasius,  who  can-ied  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  council  along  with  him,  and,  after  a 
protracted  discussion,  the  council  came  to  the  resolu- 
tion that  the  Son  of  God  was  begotten,  not  made,  of 
ihe  same  substance,  and  of  the  same  essence  with  the 
Father.  On  this  occasion  was  produced  the  famous 
Nicene  creed,  which  embodied  the  orthodox  views  on 
the  person  of  Christ,  which  have  been  held  in  the 
church  down  to  the  present  day.  Both  Arius  and 
his  doctrines  were  publicly  condemned  in  the  coim- 
cil,  and  the  sentence  was  signed  by  nearly  all  the 
bishops  present.  Another  class  of  heretics,  the  Me- 
LETIANS  (which  see),  were  condemned  at  the  same 
time.  The  Arians  at  Alexandria,  making  common 
cause  with  the  Meletians,  continued  in  a  state  of  in- 
Biurection  notwithstanding  the  decision  of  the  coim- 
cU,  and  regarded  Alexander  and  Athanasius,  from 
the  active  part  they  had  taken  in  the  matter,  as  their 
open  enemies.  The  Nicene  council,  not  contenting 
itself  with  condemning  the  Ai'ian  doctrines,  extended 
its  hostility  to  the  heresiarch  himself,  having  pro- 
cured his  banishment  by  order  of  the  emperor. 
Arius  remained  in  exile  in  lllyricum  till  A.  D.  328, 
when,  through  the  influence  of  his  warm  friend,  Eu- 
eebius,  Constantine  was  persuaded  to  recall  huB  from 
exile,  and  even,  after  a  time,  to  admit  him  to  an  au- 
dience, when  he  laid  before  the  emperor  a  confes- 
sion of  faith,  which  was  so  cautiously  expressed, 
almost  exclusively  consisting  of  passages  of  Scripture, 
that  Constantine  was  naturally  misled,  and  granted 
Arius  permission  to  return  to  Alexandria.  On  reach- 
ing that  city,  however,  A.  D.  331,  Athauasius  refused 
to  receive  him  into  the  communion  of  the  church. 
This,  of  course,  led  to  new  contentions,  or  rather  to  a 
revival  of  the  old,  and  the  Arians,  joined  by  the  Mele- 
tians, brake  out  into  open  revolt.  The  Aiian  party 
'uid  now,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Eusebius, 


obtained  the  ascendancy  in  Syria,  and  a  sj-nod  held  at 
Tyre,  A.  D.  335,  deposed  Athanasius,  while  another 
synod,  held  at  Jerusalem  in  the  same  year,  recalled 
the  sentence  of  excommunication  against  Arius  and 
his  friends.  The  heresiarch,  however,  found  it  im- 
possible to  maintain  his  ground  at  Alexandria,  from 
the  weight  of  the  influence  of  Athanasius,  who  had 
succeeded  Alexander  in  the  see  of  that  city.  In 
A.  D.  336,  he  set  out  for  Constantinople,  where  he 
obtained  another  interview  with  the  emperor,  who 
was  so  much  satisfied  with  the  confession  of  faith 
which  Arius  again  submitted  to  him,  that  he  issued 
an  imperative  order  to  Alexander,  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople, to  admit  him  to  the  conununion  on  the 
following  Sabbath.  On  the  appointed  day  Arius 
walked  to  church  through  the  streets  of  Constanti- 
nople, accompanied  by  Eusebius  and  other  friends. 
On  his  way  thither  he  was  seized  with  a  sudden  ill- 
ness, which  proved  very  rapidly  fatal,  for,  according 
to  the  report  of  Athanasius,  he  died  on  that  Sabbath 
evening,  thus  giving  rise  to  a  suspicion,  on  the  part 
of  his  friends,  that  he  had  been  poisoned,  or  rather 
out  oS"  by  sorcei-y,  while  his  enemies  regarded  this 
sudden  and  mysterious  dispensation  as  evidently  a 
judgment  from  heaven. 

Arians,  a  heretical  sect  which  arose  towards  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  century.  It  derived  its  origin 
from  Arius  (see  preceding  article),  a  presbyter  of 
Alexandiia,  who  taught  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  crea- 
ture higher  than  any  other  created  being  in  the  uni- 
verse ;  but  still  not,  as  the  orthodox  alleged,  veiy 
God.  At  the  Nicene  council,  siunmoned  by  the 
Roman  emperor  Constantine,  A.  D.  325,  to  discuss 
the  opinions  of  Arius,  a  number  of  tests  of  orthodoxy 
were  proposed  and  accepted  by  the  Aiian  party  ;  at 
length  they  were  requested  to  give  their  written 
assent  to  the  proposition  that  the  Son  was  homoou- 
sios  theo,  that  is,  of  the  same  substance  with  the 
Father,  or,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  Athanasiao 
creed,  "  veiy  God  of  very  God."  This  statement 
Alius  and  his  followers  could  not  conscientiously 
subscribe,  and  hence  arose  his  condemnation  and 
banisliment.  The  individual  who,  above  all  others, 
contributed  to  the  triumph  of  the  orthodox  party  in 
the  council,  was  Athanasius,  who  displayed  singu- 
lar zeal  and  acuteness  in  defending  the  doctrine  of 
the  imity  of  essence,  and  in  combating  Ariauism. 
On  the  holding  fast  to  the  Ilomooasion  depended,  in 
the  view  of  tliis  eminent  man,  "  the  whole  unity," 
as  Neander  expresses  it,  "  of  the  Christian  con 
sciousness  of  God,  the  completeness  of  the  re 
velation  of  God  in  Christ,  tlie  reahty  of  the  re- 
demption wliich  Christ  wTought,  and  of  the  commu- 
nion with  God  restored  to  him  by  man."  Athana- 
sius, in  fact,  felt  that  to  maintam  the  Arian  doctrine 
was  to  destroy  the  very  root  and  groundwork  of  the 
entire  Christian  life.  Entertaining  Buch  views  of 
the  paramount  importance  of  the  question  at  issue, 
tliis  excellent  man  thinly  refused,  even  at  the  risk 
of  deposition  and  banishment,  to  yield  to  the  com- 
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mand  of  t)ie  emperor,  wliich  enjoined  him  to  admit 
Arius  and  his  friends  into  communion  witli  tlic 
chiuxh.  He  felt  that  liis  duty,  as  a  faitliful  minister 
of  Clirist,  prevented  liim  from  receiving  teachers  of 
false  doctrine  into  church  fellowsliip.  In  conse- 
quence of  his  linn  adlierence  to  the  orthodox  views, 
and  his  determined  opposition  to  botli  tlie  Arian  and 
Meletian  scliisms,  wliich  for  many  years  agitated 
Alexandria  where  his  lot  was  cast,  his  days  were 
spent  amid  incessant  attempts,  on  the  part  of  his 
enemies,  to  injure  his  character  and  destroy  his  in- 
fluence. And  when  at  length  his  opponent,  Ai-ius, 
was  suddenly  cut  otV,  Athanasius,  instead  of  exulting 
over  the  fall  of  a  heresiarch  who  had  been  to  him 
the  source  of  much  trouble  and  anxiety,  remarks, 
in  reference  to  it,  "  Death  is  the  common  lot  of 
all  men.  We  should  never  triumph  over  the  death 
of  any  man,  even  though  he  be  our  enemy ;  since 
no  one  can  know  but  that  before  evenmg  the  same 
lot  may  be  his  own." 

It  not  imfrequently  happens  that,  when  the  main- 
spring of  any  religious  movement  is  taken  away,  the 
cause  which  was  so  closely  identilied  with  his  pre- 
sence is  in  danger  of  being  rapidly  extinguished.  It 
was  not  so  with  the  death  of  Arius.  The  contest 
to  which  his  speculations  had  given  rise,  far  from 
ceasing,  was  carried  forward  with  unabated  activity 
and  vigour.  And  the  reason  of  this  is  plain.  Though 
Arianism  first  assumed  a  proper  systematic  form  in 
the  hands  of  its  originator,  the  germs  of  the  sys- 
tem may  be  traced  to  a  period  considerably  anterior 
to  his  times.  Accordingly,  we  tind  Alexander, 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  in  speaking  of  the  heresy  of 
Arius,  asserting  it  to  be  "  the  doctrine  of  Ebion,  of 
Artemas,  and  of  Paulus  Samotensis,  now  lately  mak- 
ing a  new  insurrection  against  the  religion  in  the 
chm'ch."  In  this  view  of  the  matter,  the  origin  of 
Arianism  is  to  be  found  in  the  Jewish  spirit  which 
very  early  began  to  show  itself  in  the  Cliristian 
Church,  both  Cerinthus  and  Ebion  believing  our 
Saviour  to  be  an  Angel-Man,  a  view  quite  identical 
with  that  which  forms  the  .tVrian  heresy.  That  Atha- 
lasius  entertained  this  notion  as  to  the  .lewish  origin 
of  this  important  heresy  is  plain  from  his  own  words  : 
"  We  are  separate,"  says  he,  "  from  those  who 
Judaize,  and  those  who  corrupt  Christianity  with 
Judaism,  who,  denying  the  God  of  God,  talk  like 
the  Jews  concerning  one  God  ;  not  therefore  assert- 
ing Him  to  be  the  only  God,  because  He  only  is  the 
unbegotten,  and  He  only  the  Fountain  of  the  Deity  ; 
out  as  one  barren  and  unfruitful,  without  a  Son,  with- 
out a  living  Word  and  a  true  Wisdom." 

In  complete  liarmony  with  this  notion  of  the  Jew- 
ish origin  of  the  Arian  heresy,  it  may  be  also  con- 
sidered as  connected  with  the  theological  school  of 
Antioch,  to  which  Arius,  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  and 
other  leading  Arians  belonged.  Connected  with  this 
church  we  tind  Paulus  of  Saraosata,  who  w.is  deposed 
in  A.  D.  272,  on  the  groimd  of  his  heretical  notions 
concemuig  the  person  of  Christ.     Ancient  wiiters 


tell  us,  that  his  heresy  was  a  kind  of  Judaism  in  doc- 
trine. Lucian  also,  to  come  nearer  the  time  of  Arius, 
was  a  presbyter  of  Antioch,  and  was  excommunicated 
for  holding  heretical  views  on  the  person  of  Christ, 
corresponding  to  those  which  afterwards  received  the 
name  of  Semi-Arianism.  And  besides  Arius  him- 
self, of  thirteen  prelates  who  avowed  Arianism  at 
the  council  of  Nice,  no  fewer  than  nine  of  them  be- 
longed to  the  Syrian  patriarchate.  During  the  whole 
period  wliich  elapsed  from  the  Nicene  council  A.  D. 
325,  to  the  death  of  Cunstantius  A.  D.  3G1,  Antioch 
was  the  main  seat  of  the  heretical,  as  Alexandiia 
was  of  the  orthodox  party. 

Much  also  of  the  spirit  which  gave  rise  to  the 
Arian  heresy  may  be  traced  to  the  schools  of  tin 
Sophists  in  which  its  teachers  were  trained.  On  this 
subject  Dr.  Newman,  in  his  able  and  deeply  inter- 
esting work,  entitled  '  The  Arians  of  the  Fourth 
Century,'  thus  remarks :  "  Arianism  had  in  fact  a 
close  connexion  with  the  existing  Aristotelic  school. 
This  might  have  been  conjectured,  even  had  there 
been  no  proof  of  the  fact;  adapted,  as  that  philoso- 
pher's logical  system  confessedly  is,  to  baffle  an  ad- 
versary, or  at  most  to  detect  error,  rather  than  to  es- 
tablish truth.  But  we  have  actually  reason,  in  the 
circumstances  of  its  history,  for  considering  it  as  the 
olVshoot  of  those  schools  of  composition  and  debate, 
which  acknowledged  Aristotle  as  their  principal  autho- 
rity, and  were  conducted  by  teachers  wlio  went  by  the 
name  of  Sophists.  It  was  in  these  schools  that  the 
leaders  of  the  heretical  body  were  educated  for  the 
part  assigned  them  in  the  troubles  of  the  Church. 
The  orator)'  of  Paulus  of  Samo?ata  is  characterized 
by  the  distinguishing  traits  of  the  scholastic  eloquence 
in  the  descriptive  letter  of  the  council  which  con- 
demned him  ;  in  which,  moreover,  he  is  stigmatised 
by  the  most  disgraceful  title  to  which  a  Sophist  was 
exposed  by  the  degraded  exercise  of  his  profession. 
The  .skill  of  Arius  in  the  art  of  disputation  is  well 
known.  Asterius  was  a  Sophist  by  profession. 
Aetius  came  from  the  school  of  an  Aristotelian  of 
Alexandria.  Eunomius,  his  pupil,  who  re-constructed 
the  Arian  system  on  its  primitive  basis,  at  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  Constantius,  is  represented  by  Ruffi- 
nus  as  '  pre-eminent  in  dialectic  power.'  At  a  later 
period  still,  the  like  disputatious  spirit  and  spuriou.s 
originality  are  indirectly  ascribed  to  the  heterodox 
school,  m  the  well-known  advice  of  Sisinnius  to  Nec- 
tarius  of  Constantinople,  when  the  Emperor  Theo- 
dosius  required  the  latter  to  renew  the  controversy 
with  a  view  to  its  final  settlement.  Well  versed  in 
theological  learning,  and  aware  that  cleverness  in 
debate  was  the  very  life  and  weapon  of  heresy,  Sisin- 
nius proposed  to  the  Patriarch,  to  drop  the  use  of 
dialectics,  and  merely  challenge  his  opponents  to  ut- 
ter a  general  anathema  against  all  such  Ante-Nicene 
Fathers  as  had  taught  what  they  themselves  now 
denounced  as  false  dcctrine  On  the  experiment 
being  tried,  the  heretics  would  neither  consent  to  be 
tried  by  the  opinions  of  the  ancients,  nor  yet  dared 
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condemn  those  whom  '  all  the  people  counted  as  pro- 
phets.' '  Upon  tills,'  say  the  historians  who  record 
the  story,  '  the  emperor  perceived  that  they  rested 
their  cause  on  their  dialectic  skill,  and  not  on  the 
testimony  of  the  eai-ly  Church.'" 

It  has  been  often  alleged  that  the  mixture  of 
Platonism  with  Christianity  gave  birth  to  Arianism. 
It  cannot  be  denied,  that  in  the  early  church,  the 
doctrines  of  Plato  affected  not  a  little  the  tone  of 
flunking,  as  well  as  of  expression,  in  some  minds  of 
a  highly  speculative  cast.  But  at  the  same  time, 
Arius  could  scarcely  be  cLaKsed  among  those  who 
were  Ukely  to  be  tinged  ■(vith  the  profound  philoso- 
phy of  the  Platonic  school.  His  was  more  a  dialec- 
tic than  a  highly  philosophic  cast  of  mind.  And 
accordingly  the  argmnents  which  he  advances  in  fa- 
vour of  his  system,  are  rather  di'awn  from  the  schools 
of  the  Sophists,  than  from  the  mystical  speculations 
of  the  followers  of  Plato. 

To  Ai-ius  must  be  conceded  the  honour  of  giving 
origin  to  the  important  heresy  which  bears  his  name. 
His  contemporary  opponents,  Alexander  and  Atha- 
liasius,  uniformly  attribute  Ai-ianism  as  a  system  to 
him,  and  to  him  alone.  Sozomen  too  informs  us, 
that  Arius  was  the  first  who  introduced  into  the 
church  the  doctrine  of  t/ie  creation  and  non-eternity 
of  the  Son  of  God.  This  in  brief  terms  describes 
the  whole  heresy  now  under  consideration.  Its  au- 
thor setting  out  from  the  scriptm-al  designation  of 
Chi-ist  as  the  "  Son,"  argued  not  only  the  necessary 
inferiority  to  the  Father,  which  the  very  idea  of 
Sonship  implied,  but  also  the  necessary  posteriority 
in  pouit  of  time  to  the  date  of  the  existence  of  the 
Father,  and  what  he  regarded  as  a  necessary  corol- 
laiy  or  inference  from  this  last  deduction,  that  there 
must  have  been  a  time  when  the  Son  did  not  exist, 
fmd  he  must  have  been  formed  from  what  once  was 
not.  The  whole  of  this  style  of  argimient  is  obvi- 
ously fallacious,  being  founded  on  a  false  analogy 
between  the  Sonsliip  of  a  divine  person,  and  that  of 
a  mere  creature.  Arius  forgot  that  the  natiu'e  of  God 
must  necessarily  be  a  mystery,  and  that  no  reason- 
ing can  be  legitimate  or  vaUd  which  compares  it  to 
the  nature  of  any  created  being.  The  same  en-or 
had  been  fallen  into  by  heretics  before  his  time.  To 
reconcile  the  divine  with  the  human  nature,  Sabel- 
lius  denied  the  distinction  of  persons  m  the  Godhead. 
With  the  same  view,  Paulus  of  Samosata,  and  after- 
wards Apollinaris,  denied  the  existence  of  the  Word 
and  the  human  soul  as  being  together  in  the  person 
of  Christ.  Arius  fell  into  both  these  errors ;  and 
yet  he  so  far  agreed  with  the  CathoHc,  or  orthodox 
party  in  the  church,  that  he  was  ready  to  ascribe  to 
tlie  Son  all  that  is  commonly  attributed  to  Al- 
mighty God,  his  name,  authority,  and  power;  in 
short,  all  but  the  incommimicable  nature  or  essence. 
Accordmgly,  in  the  council  of  Nice,  the  creed  which 
the  Arian  party  produced,  and  which  had  been 
framed  by  the  celebrated  ecclesiastical  historian 
Kusebius  of  Caisarea,  omitted  all  reference  to   the 


ousia  or  essential  nature,  but  attributed  to  the  Son 
of  God  every  term  of  honour  and  dignity  short  ol 
hoinoousios,  or  being  of  the  same  nature  with  the 
Father.  This,  however,  was  simply  evading  the 
point  in  disijute.  The  dilVerence  between  the  two 
parties  in  the  council  was  fundamental,  the  one  as- 
serting Christ  to  be  a  creature,  and  the  other  assert- 
ing Hun  to  be  very  God.  The  decision  of  the  coun- 
cil was  to  adopt  a  creed,  which  is  known  as  the  Ni- 
cene  creed,  and  which  embodies  in  very  explicit 
tei-ms  the  orthodox  and  Anti-Aiian  view  of  the  per- 
son of  Clu-ist.  It  is  doubtful  whether  or  not  Arius 
was  persuaded  to  sign  this  creed  at  the  council,  but 
at  all  events  he  professed  to  receive  it  about  five 
years  afterwards.  The  leader  of  the  orthodox  party 
in  the  Nicene  councQ  was  Atlianasius,  archdeacon  ot 
Alexandiia,  who  soon  after,  on  the  death  of  Alexan- 
der, succeeded  to  the  see  of  that  city. 

The  Aiian  controversy  was  far  from  being  termi- 
nated by  the  death  of  Alius,  its  originator.     The 
question  was  too  important  to  be  dependent  for  its 
solution  on  any  single  individual.     The  aspect  of 
the   contest,   however,   underwent   some  change  in 
consequence  of  this  event.    Some  of  the  Semi- Arian 
or  middle  party,  who  had  been  deterred,  by  their  per- 
sonal interest  in  favour  of  Arius,  from  distinctly  con- 
demning his  peculiar  doctrines,  now  came  forward 
openly  to  declare  their  renunciation  of  all  connec- 
tion with  his  views.     In  addition  to  this,  another 
event  of  great  importance  occiu-red  soon  after — the 
death  of  the  Emperor  Constantine,  which  happened 
in  A.  D.  337.    Constantius,  who  succeeded  to  the  em- 
pire of  the  East,  interested  lumself  even  more  than 
his  father  in  the  prevailing  controversies.     He  be 
came  an  ardent  and  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the 
Arian  or  Anti-Nicene  party.     The  discussions  which 
he  maintained  at  court  were  imitated  by  all  classes  , 
so  that,  as  Socrates  expresses  it,  a  war  of  dialectics 
was  carried  on  in  every  family,  or  as  Gregory  of 
Nyssa  relates,  the  Honwousion  came  to  be  discussed 
in  the  bakers'  shops,  at  the  tables  of  the  money- 
changers, and  even  in  the  market  for  old  clothes. 
"  Inquire  the  price  of  bread,"  says  Gregory,  "  you 
are  answered,  '  The  Father  is  greater  than  the  Son, 
and  tlie  Son  subordinate  to  the  Father.'     Ask  if  the 
bath  is  read)-,  and  you  are  answered,  '  The  Son  ot 
God  was  created  fi-om  nothing.' "    While  Constan- 
tius, who  ruled  in  the  East,  thus  keenly  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  Arians,  Constantuie  the  yoimger, 
;mother  son  of  the  late  Emperor,  who  had  succeeded 
to  the  government  of  a  part  of  the  West,  favoured 
the  orthodox  or  Anti- Arian  party.     One  of  the  first 
steps  which  he  took  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
was  to  send  back  Athanr^ius  to  Alexandiia.     The 
Eastern  and  the  Western  parts  of  the  Empire  ao- 
peared  now  to  be  comjiletely  opposed  to  eatii  other. 
The  favour  shown  by  the  younger  Constantine  to  the 
leader  of  the  CathoUc  party,  was  met  by  the  cou- 
Ih-mation  of  the  deposition  of  Athanasius  at  an  as- 
sembly convened  at  Antioch  luider  the  authority  o. 
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Constantiu8.  I?  was  now  feared  that  a  breach  would 
be  caused  between  the  two  churches  of  the  East  and 
of  the  West.  Matters  were  evidently  assuming'  a 
very  serious  aspect.  The  bishops  assembled  at  An- 
tioch,  not  contented  with  pronoimcing  sentence  of 
deposition  upon  Athanasius,  appointed  also  a  succes- 
sor, who  was  installed  bishop  of  Alexandria  by  an 
armed  force,  at  the  inst,ince,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
Emperor.  In  the  midst  of  the  tumult  which  en- 
sued, Athanasius  had  time  to  escape.  He  repaired 
at  first  to  a  place  of  concealment  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  city.  After  a  short  time  he  re])airod  to 
Rome,  where,  at  a  synod  convened  A.  D.  342,  the 
deposition  wa»  set  aside,  ani  he  was  recognised  as 
a  regular  bishop. 

The  contest  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
churches  continued  to  rage  with  ever  increasing  vio- 
lence for  several  years.  At  length,  tlirough  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Roman  church,  the  two  Emperors, 
Constantius  and  Constans,  were  prevailed  upon  to 
unite  in  calling  e  general  coimcil,  to  meet  at  Sardica 
m  liiyna,  a.  d.  347,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  an 
end,  if  possible,  to  the  imseemly  disputes  which  were 
earned  forwai-d  between  the  two  churches  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Arian  controversy.  At  this  council  the 
Eastern  church  was  represented  by  seventy-six  of 
its  bishops,  wliile  more  than  three  hundred  of  the 
Western  bishops  were  present.  The  discussions 
which  ensued,  instead  of  healing,  only  tended  to 
widen  the  breach.  The  bishops  of  the  West  demanded 
that  Athanasius  and  his  friends  should  be  allowed  to 
attend  the  assembly  as  regular  bishops,  and  the 
bishops  of  the  East  having  refused  to  concede  this 
point,  a  total  rupture  took  place  between  the  two 
parties.  The  Western  bishops  continued  to  hold 
their  sittings  at  Sardica ;  the  Orientals  withdrew  to 
Philippopolis  in  Thrace,  where  they  renewed  their 
sentence  of  deposition  against  Athanasius  and  his 
friends,  and  extended  it  to  Jidius,  bishop  of  Rome. 
The  remanent  council  of  Sardica,  on  the  other  hand, 
having  been  abandoned  by  the  Oriental  party,  pro- 
ceeded to  continn  the  decision  of  the  sjmod  of  Rome, 
which  had  recognised  Athanasius  as  a  regular  bishop, 
notwithstanding  his  deposition  by  the  council  at  An- 
tioch.  The  bond  of  fellowship  between  the  two 
churches  was  now  completely  severed.  The  irrita- 
tion excited  by  polemical  discussion,  became  every 
day  more  violent,  and  in  A.  D.  349,  Gregory,  the 
Arian  bishop  of  Alexandria,  was  assassinated.  The 
anxieties  of  the  Emperor  Constantius  were  now 
aroused,  and  as  he  was  completely  under  the  influence 
of  the  Arian  party,  he  was  easily  persuaded  to  take 
active  steps  against  Athanasius  and  his  friends.  Two 
orthodox  bishops  were  tirst  deposed  at  the  s)iiod  of 
Sirmium,  and  this  having  been  accomplished,  the 
whole  energies  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Arian  party 
were  directed  towards  the  overthrow  of  Athanasius 
himself.  The  popularity  of  this  eminent  theologian, 
however,  was  so  great  at  Alexandria  that  no  ordinary 
craft  was  necessary  to  effect  his  ruin.    The  unworthy 


stratagems  resorted  to  are  thus  described  by  Noan- 
der.  "  Constantius,  purposely,  without  doubt,  sought 
to  lull  Athana.sius  into  security,  partly  that  he  might 
have  him  more  certainly  in  his  power,  and  partly  in 
order  to  guard  against  disturbances  among  the  people 
of  Alexandria.  When  Athanasius  lirst  heard  of  the 
plots  of  his  opponents,  the  cmj)eror,  in  a  brief  letter, 
promised  him  perfect  safety,  and  bade  him  not  be 
alarmed,  and  not  to  allow  liimself  to  be  disturbed  in 
the  (|uiet  administration  of  his  ofTice.  When,  there- 
fore, the  summons  ruijuiring  him  to  leave  the  chm-ch 
was  first  sent  to  him  by  men  who  professed  to  have 
full  powers  from  the  emperor,  he  declared,  that,  a« 
he  had  been  dii-ected  by  an  imperial  writ  to  remain 
at  Alexandria,  he  held  himself  neither  bound  nor 
authorized  to  abandon  the  church  entrusted  to  him 
by  the  Lord,  except  by  a  written  order  coming  from 
the  emperor  himself,  or  at  least  in  his  name.  He 
quietly  ])roceeded,  therefore,  to  discharge  his  episco- 
pal duties  in  the  same  manner  as  before.  But,  while 
engaged  in  the  church  during  the  night  of  the  9th 
of  February,  a.  d.  35G.  amidst  a  portion  of  his  (lock, 
who  were  preparing  by  prayer  and  song  for  the  pub- 
lic worship,  which,  according  to  the  Alexandrian 
usage,  was  to  be  celebrated  on  Friday  morning,  the 
Dux  Syrianus  burst  suddenly  into  the  church,  with 
a  troop  of  armed  men,  regardless  of  all  reverence  for 
sacred  things.  Athanasius,  amidst  the  din  and 
tumidt  of  the  brutal  soldiery,  perfectly  retained  his 
presence  of  mind  :  he  endeavoured  tirst  to  preserve 
peace  among  the  assembled  members  of  his  church, 
and  to  provide  for  their  safety,  before  he  thought  oi 
his  own.  He  remained  quietly  on  his  episcopal 
throne,  and  bade  the  deacon  proceed  in  the  recita- 
tion of  the  1.36th  P.salm,  where  the  words  '  For  Hii 
mercy  endureth  for  ever,'  were  continually  sung  by 
the  choir  of  the  church.  Meanwhile,  however,  the 
soldiers  pressed  forward  continually  nearer  to  the 
sanctuarj'.  Monks,  clergy,  and  laity,  therefore,  bade 
Athanasius  save  himself.  But  not  until  the  greatest 
part  of  his  flock  had  departed,  did  he  slip  out  will 
those  that  remained,  and  escape  the  hands  of  tin 
soldiers  who  were  sent  to  arrest  him.  Once  more, 
by  an  armed  force,  the  Alexandrian  church  wera 
compelled  to  submit,  and  receive  as  their  bishop  an 
altogether  unclerical,  rude,  and  passionate  man, 
Georgius  of  Cappadocia.  Everj'  sort  of  atrocity  was 
committed  under  the  name  of  religion ;  while  Atha- 
nasius, threatened  with  death,  and  pursued  as  f;ir  an 
Auxuma  in  Ethiopia,  found  refuge  among  the  Egyp- 
tian monks." 

The  Arian  party  were  now  com|detely  in  the  as- 
cendant throughout  the  whole  Roman  empire.  The 
removal,  however,  of  the  man,  hatred  to  whom  had 
formed  a  firm  bond  of  connection  between  theologians 
otherwise  divided,  was  productive  of  an  instant  out- 
break of  hitherto  suppressed  animosity.  Tiie  Arian 
and  Semi-Aiian  parties  now  ranged  themselves 
against  each  other ;  the  fonner  headed  by  Eunomius, 
and  the  latter  by  Basil  of  Ancyra,  who  possessed 
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great  influence  with  the  Emperor  Constantius.  The 
court  party,  in  their  desire  to  suppress  this  internal 
division,  which  was  threatening  to  rend  asunder  the 
Arian  faction,  had  influenoi  enough  to  get  a  confes- 
sion of  faith  drawn  up  to  this  ef5ect,  "  Whereas  so 
many  disturbances  have  arisen  from  the  distinction 
of  the  unity  of  essence,  or  the  lilteness  of  essence,  so 
from  henceforth  notliing  sliall  be  taught  or  preached 
respecting  the  essence  of  the  Son  of  God,  because 
nothing  is  to  be  found  on  that  subject  in  the  holy 
Scriptures,  and  because  it  is  one  which  surpasses 
the  measure  of  the  human  faculties."  The  leaders 
of  the  Semi- Arian  party  saw  in  this  Sirmian  creed,  so 
called  from  its  having  been  framed  at  Sirmium  in 
Lower  Pannonia,  an  attempt  to  efl'ect  the  suppression 
of  their  peculiar  doctrines,  and  to  secure  the  triumph 
of  the  Eunomians.  They  summoned  accordingly  a 
synod  at  Ancyra,  A.  D.  358,  in  which  a  long  and 
copious  document  was  drawn  up,  setting  forth  their 
views  as  to  the  resemblance  of  essence  between 
the  Father  and  the  Son  (Homoioima),  in  opposition 
to  the  Nicene  creed,  as  well  as  to  the  Eunomian  ar- 
ticles ;  at  the  same  time  warning  the  church  against 
the  new  creed  di-awn  up  at  Sirmium,  in  which,  by 
the  suppression  of  the  term  onsia,  essence,  a  blow 
was  levelled  aUke  at  the  Homomtsia,  the  same  es- 
sence, and  the  Homoiousia,  similar  essence.  This 
complicated  quarrel  was  not  long  in  reaching  the 
ears  of  the  emperor,  and  he  resolved  to  convene  an- 
other general  coimcil  with  the  view  of  restoring  unity 
to  the  church.  By  the  influence  of  the  court-party, 
this  resolution  of  the  emperor  was  so  far  modifled, 
that  two  councils  were  assembled  instead  of  one ;  an 
Eastern  council  at  Seleucia  in  Isauria,  and  a  West- 
em  council  at  Ariminum  (Rimini)  in  Italy.  These 
councils  met  in  A.  D.  359,  and  the  result  was,  that 
the  majority  of  the  council  at  Aiiminum  declared 
heir  adherence  to  the  Nicene  creed,  whUe  the  ma- 
lority  of  the  council  at  Seleucia  gave  their  sanction 
lo  the  fourth  Antiochian  creed.  The  two  decisions 
Were  ordered  to  be  laid  before  the  emperor,  who  con- 
trived personally,  and  by  means  of  others,  so  to 
work  upon  both  parties,  that  a  creed  was  at  length 
adopted  which  forbade  all  propositions  respecting  the 
otisia,  the  essence,  as  being  unscriptural,  and  merely 
stated  in  general  that  the  Son  of  God  was  like  the 
Father,  as  the  holy  Scriptures  taught.  This  creed 
was  confirmed  by  a  council  held  at  Constantinople 
A.  D.  360,  and  it  was  at  length  almost  everywhere 
adopted. 

By  means  of  this  artificial  arrangement,  and  threat- 
ening with  deposition  and  exile  all  who  should  not 
assent  to  it,  Constantius  succeeded  in  putting  an  end 
to  all  doctrinal  disputes.  It  was  not  to  be  expected, 
however,  that  such  a  mode  of  solving  a  knotty  theo- 
logical question  would  be  idtimately  efl'ectual.  No 
sooner  had  the  life  of  the  emperor  Constantius  come 
to  a  close,  and  a  pagan  emperor  been  seated  on  the 
throne,  than  matters  took  an  entirely  difl'crent  direc- 
tion.    All  parties  were  now  aUowcd  perfect  Uberty 


of  action,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  they  assumed 
the  same  relative  positions  as  formerly.  This  con- 
tinued under  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Jovian,  who 
although  he  adopted  the  Nicene  doctrine,  yet  counted 
it  his  duty  never  to  interfere  by  his  political  power 
in  matters  which  belonged  to  the  church.  The  same 
principle  was  adopted  by  his  successor  Valentinian, 
whose  brother  Valens  was  a  zealous  Arian.  The  lat- 
ter had  been  intrusted  by  his  brother  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  East,  and  being  naturally  of  a  cruel, 
despotic  temper,  took  advantage  of  his  position  to  per- 
secute and  oppress  the  orthodox  clergy.  Exemplary 
bishops  were  rudely  torn  from  their  flocks,  and  their 
places  filled  with  the  most  worthless  individual.".  The 
Semi-Arians  being  subjected  also  to  the  most  harsn 
treatment  by  Valens,  naturally  made  conunon  cause 
with  the  orthodox  against  the  Arian  party,  and  then* 
sympathy  in  calamity  gradually  led,  on  the  part  oi 
many,  to  a  sympathy  in  doctrine.  The  Nicene  creed 
was  adopted  as  a  bond  ot  union,  and  on  the  accession 
of  Theodosius  the  Great  to  the  imperial  throne,  the 
Nicene  pai'ty  was  so  firmly  estabUshed  that  i  b 
380,  a  law  was  passed  that  only  those  who  subscribed 
to  the  Nicene  doctrine  as  to  the  identity  of  essence 
between  the  Son  and  the  Father  should  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  their  churches.  In  November  of  this 
year,  Theodosius  made  liis  triumphal  entry  into  Con- 
stantinople, and  finding  that  the  Ai-ian  bishop  Demo- 
philus  and  his  party  were  in  possession  of  the 
chiu-ches,  while  the  orthodox  bishop  was  worship- 
ping with  his  flock  in  a  private  house,  he  gave  De- 
raopliilus  the  alternative  either  to  subscribe  the  Ni- 
cene creed,  or  to  abandon  the  churches.  The  Arian 
bishop  chose  the  latter  alternative,  and  his  party 
were  compelled  to  hold  their  assemblies  at  Constanti- 
nople, outside  the  city  walls,  which  they  continued 
to  do  until  the  sixth  century. 

Theodosius  was  resolved  to  use  all  liis  eflbrts  to 
seal  the  triumph  of  the  Nicene  doctrine,  and  accord- 
ingly he  resolved  to  call  a  second  general  council  in 
Constantinople,  with  the  view  of  accomplishing  this 
favourite  object,  and  at  the  same  time  inaugurating 
Gregory  of  Nazianzen  as  bishop  of  the  capital  of  the  I 
Eastern  Roman  empire.  This  latter  ceremony  was  ■ 
performed  during  the  sitting  of  the  council  by  Mele- 
tius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  who,  on  accoimt  of  his  ad- 
vanced age  and  his  authority,  had  been  called  to  pre- 
side over  its  dehberations.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in 
Constantinople,  Meletius  died,  and  in  accordance  witli 
the  wish  of  the  emperor,  Gregory  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  patriarch.  This  appointment,  however,  gave 
such  oflence  to  the  Egyptian  and  Western  bishops, 
that  the  new  dignitary  sought,  and  was  allowed  to  ten- 
der his  resignation  of  the  exalted  oflice.  The  council 
decided  in  favour  of  the  Nicene  creed,  and  condemned 
the  Arian  doctrine.  From  tliis  period,  A.  D.  381, 
Arianism  ceased  to  be  a  heresy  maintained  by  any 
considerable  party  within  the  church,  but  both  in  its 
grosser  and  in  its  milder  form  it  conimued  to  predo- 
minate among  the  rude  barbarous  nations  on  the  out 
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skirts  of  the  Roman  empire  wlio  liad  been  converted 
lO  Cliristianity  Wlien  tlie  Vandals,  in  A.  D.  430, 
took  possession  of  Nortli  Africa,  tliey  raised  violent 
persecutions  from  time  to  time  ai^ainst  the  adherents 
of  the  Nicene  doctrine. 

Soon  after  the  Reformation,  Arianism  began  to 
make  its  a|)pcarance  in  England,  and  seems  along 
with  kindred  heresies  to  have  spread  to  some  extent, 
80  that  in  15G0  an  injunction  was  issued  by  the 
archbishops  and  bishops,  to  the  effect  that  incorri- 
^ble  Arians,  Pelagians,  or  Free-will- men,  be  impri- 
boned  and  kept  to  hard  labour  till  they  repent  of 
their  eiTors.  Two  Arians  were  punished  under  the 
writ  De  Hosrelico  comburendo.  so  late  as  the  reign  of 
.lames  I. 

We  hear  little  more  of  the  Arian  controversy  un- 
til the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  when  it  was 
revived  in  England  by  Whiston,  EmlN-n,  and  Dr. 
Samuel  Clarke.  Tlie  last  mentioned  divine  was  a  high 
or  Semi- Arian,  but  the  two  former  individuals  were  low 
Arians,  reducing  the  rank  of  the  Son  of  God  to  that 
of  an  angelic  being,  a  creature  made  out  of  nothing. 
Since  that  time  Arianism  has  been  almost  entirely 
lost  sight  of,  and  those  who  have  inclined  to  Aiian 
views  of  the  person  of  Christ,  have  generally  merged 
themselves  in  the  Socinian,  or  as  they  call  them- 
selves, the  Unitarian  party,  who  degrade  the  Re- 
deemer to  the  level  of  a  mere  man. 

Arianism,  however,  has  kept  its  footing  in  Ireland 
more  tumly  than  in  England.  It  seems  to  have  ap- 
peared in  that  coiuitry  in  the  reign  of  George  I.,  and 
to  have  found  supporters  among  the  Presbyterian 
ministers.  Between  1705  and  1725,  a  keen  contro- 
versy was  carried  on  upon  the  subject,  which  at 
length  tenninated  in  the  secession  from  the  Pres- 
byterian church  of  eight  ministers  holdmg  Arian 
principles,  who  constituted  themselves  into  a  sepa- 
rate ecclesiastical  body,  assimiing  the  name  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Antiim.  Tliis  small  secession,  how- 
ever, did  not  entirely  purify  the  Presbyterian  synod 
from  the  leaven  of  Arianism,  which,  on  the  contrary, 
still  continued  secretly  to  spread  itself  in  the  course 
of  last  centiu-y,  imtil  at  length  attention  began  to  be 
caUed  to  the  serious  and  alarming  fact,  that  a  con- 
nderable  number  of  ministers  belonging  to  the  S\Tiod 
had  imbibed,  and  were  actually  teaching,  Ai-ian  doc- 
trine. Inquiiies  began  to  be  instituted,  and  it  was 
found  that  no  fewer  than  tliirty-sevcn  ministers  were 
charged  with  maintaining  the  Arian  heresy.  Of 
these,  seventeen  seceded  in  a  body  in  1830,  forming 
themselves  into  a  distinct  synod  under  the  name  of 
the  Remonstrant  Synod  of  Ulster  in  Ireland. 
The  Presbyteiy  of  Antrim  has  since  been  incorpo- 
rated with  this  body.  The  Arian  congregations  are 
chiefiy  found  in  the  counties  of  Antrim  and  Down, 
rhere  are  also  a  few  congregations  in  the  south  of 
Ireland,  forming  the  Synod  of  Munster,  which  until 
recently  were  all  of  them  either  Arian  or  Socinian. 
The  Arian  as  well  as  orthodox  Presbyterians  of  Ire- 
and  receive  what  is  called  the  Rcgium  Dotmm,  or  | 


grants  from  government  for  the  sujiport  of  their  min 
isters.     See  Acacians,  .<EtiaN8,  Eunomians,  Psa- 

THYRIANS,  SEMI-ArIANS 

ARIVURDIS  [chiUlren  of  tlie  sun),  a  sect  fomi» 
in  Asia,  and  particularly  in  Annenia  and  the  adja< 
cent  countries,  where  it  had  maintained  itself  from 
the  olden  times,  having  sprung  from  the  mixture  of  the 
Zoroastrian  worsliip  of  Ormuzd  (see  Abesta),  mth 
a  few  elements  of  Christianity.     They  derived  their 
name  from  their  worship  of  the  sim.     Between  A.  D. 
833,  and  A.  D.  854,  this  sect  took  a  new  form  and  a 
new  impulse  from  a  person  named  Sembat,  who  be- 
longed to  the  province  of  Ararat,  and  although  by 
birth  and  education  a  Paulician  (which  see),  yet 
Iiaving  entered  into  some  connection  with  a  Persian 
physician    and   astronomer,   by   name    Medschusic, 
was  led  under  his  influence  to  attempt  a  new  com 
bination  of  Parsiism  and  Christianity.    He  settled  in 
a  village  called  Thondrac ;  hence  his  sect  received 
the  name  of  Thondracians.     They  are  said  to  hav*" 
rejected  the  doctrine  of  a  providence,  of  a  life  after 
death,  of  the  gi'ace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  all  moraUty, 
and  the  sacraments  of  the  chiu-ch,  and  to  have  ac- 
knowledged no  law  nor  restraints  of  any  kind,  ai 
serting  that  there  was  no  sin  and  no  punislunenL 
Tliis  account  of  their  doctrines,  however,  drawn  from 
Armenian  sources,  must  be  received  with  consider 
able  suspicion.     The  Arivurdie  were  treated  vvitb 
great   harshness,   and    severely   persecuted   by   th« 
clergy,  and  yet  they  maintained  their  gi-ound,  and 
even  spread  widely  in  Armenia.     To  deter  other* 
from  joining  their  ranks,  many  of  them  were  branded 
by  their  enemies  with  the  image  of  a  fox,  as  a  sign 
of  the  heretic  who  creeps  slyly  into  the  Lord's  vine- 
yard,  seeking  to   destroy  it.     Notwithstanding  all 
means  used  to  check  the  progress  of  the  sect,  it  con- 
tinued to  increase  in  numbers.    "  At  one  time  in  par- 
ticular," as  we  learn  from  Neander,  "  about  A.  D 
1002,  it  made  the  most  alanning  progress ;  when,  as 
we  are  told,  it  was  joined  by  bishop  Jacob,  spiritual 
head  of  the  province  of  Ilarkh.    But  since  Christian- 
ity in  Armenia  was  extremely  corrupted  by  super- 
stition, and  a  host  of  ceremonial  observances,  grow- 
in;,'  out  of  the  mixture  of  Christian  and  Jewish  ele- 
ments, which  latter  abounded  to  a  still  greater  extent 
here  than  in  other  countries,  the  question  naturally 
arises,  whether  everything   which   was  opposed  to 
these  foreign  elements,  and  which,  in  this  opposition, 
united  its  strength  with  that  of  the  Paulicians,  though 
proceeding,  in  other  respects,  from  entirely  dili'erent 
principles,  was  not  wrongly  attributed  by  the  defend- 
ers of  the  then  dominant  church-system,  to  the  in 
fluence  of  the  Paulician  sect.     Supposuig  the  case  to 
have   been   so,  it   may  be  conjectured  that  bishop 
Jacob  was  one  of  those  men,  who,  by  the  study  o 
the   sacred    Scriptures,   and    of   the   older   churci 
teachers,  had  caught  the  spirit  of  reform, — a  conjec- 
tm-e  which  is  certainly  corroborated  by  the  fact,  {hiu 
two  sjTiods  were  unable  to  convict  him  of  any  heresy. 
If,   however,   he   was  actually  connected  with  th« 
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Paulicians,  it  was,  assuredly,  nath  thuse  of  the  better 
stamp,  with  those  who,  in  their  efibrts  to  bring  about 
a  restoration  of  apostolic  simplicity,  and  in  tlieir  op- 
position to  the  intermixture  of  Judaism  with  Chris- 
tianity, represented  the  spirit  of  Marcion.  His 
fierce  opponents  themselves  acknowledge,  that  he 
was  distinguished  for  the  austerity  of  his  hfe ;  and  his 
priests,  who  travelled  through  the  land  as  preachers 
of  repentance,  were  men  of  the  same  simple  and  ab- 
stemious habits.  He  and  his  followers  denounced 
the  fidse  confidence  wliich  was  placed  in  masses,  ob- 
lations, alms,  church-prayers,  as  if  it  were  possible, 
by  these  means,  to  obtain  the  forgiveness  of  sins. 
His  own  act  alone,  said  they,  can  help  the  individual 
wlio  has  sinned ;  a  sentiment  wliich  could  easily  be 
misrepresented,  and  made  to  si.gnify  that  they  pro- 
nounced all  other  means  to  be  worthless.  He 
declared  himself  opposed  to  tlie  animal  sacrifices 
practised  in  the  Annenian  church.  Once,  some  of 
his  followers  happened  to  be  present,  when  animals 
were  oflered  as  an  oblation  for  the  dead.  'Thou 
poor  beast — said  one  of  them — the  man  sinned 
tlirough  his  whole  life,  and  then  died ;  but  what  sin 
Iiast  thou  done,  that  thou  must  die  with  him?' 
Tliis  bishop  met  with  gi-eat  success  among  the  clerg)', 
the  people,  and  the  nobles,  until  finally  the  Catholi- 
cus,  or  spii'itual  chief  of  the  Armenian  church, 
craftily  succeeded  in  getting  possession  of  his  person. 
He  iirst  caused  lum  to  be  branded  with  the  heretical 
mark,  and  then  to  be  can-ied  from  place  to  place, 
attended  by  a  common  crier,  to  proclaim  him  a  here- 
tic, and  expose  hun  to  the  public  scorn.  After  this 
he  was  thrown  into  a  dimgeon,  from  which  he  man- 
aged to  effect  liis  escape,  but  was  finally  killed  by 
Ilia  enemies."     Sep  Parsees  (Religion  of  the). 

ARK  OF  THE  COVENANT  or  TESTIMONY, 
a  cofTer  or  chest  in  the  ancient  Jewish  tabernacle  and 
temple.  It  was  three  feet,  nine  inches  in  length, 
two  feet,  three  inches  in  breadth,  and  the  same  in 
height,  and  in  it  were  contained,  as  we  are  told  by 
«n  apostle,  Heb.  ix.  4,  the  golden  pot  that  had 
manna,  Aai-on's  rod  that  budded,  and  the  tables  of 
the  covenant.  Tlie  appointed  structure  of  tliis  sa- 
cred chest  is  thus  described  by  Moses,  Exod.  xxv. 
10 — 16,  "  And  they  sliall  make  an  ark  of  shittim- 
wood:  two  cubits  and  a  half  shall  be  the  length 
thereof,  and  a  cubit  and  a  half  the  breadth  thereof, 
and  a  cubit  and  a  half  the  height  thereof.  And  thou 
shalt  overlay  it  with  pure  gold,  within  and  without 
shall  thou  overlay  it,  and  shalt  make  upon  it  a  crown 
of  gold  round  about.  And  thou  shalt  cast  foiu:  rings 
of  gold  for  it,  and  put  them  in  the  four  comere 
thereof;  and  two  rings  shaU  be  in  the  one  side  of  it, 
and  two  rings  in  the  other  side  of  it.  And  thou 
shalt  make  staves  of  shittim-wood,  and  overlay  thorn 
with  gold.  And  thou  shalt  put  tlie  staves  into  tlie 
rings  by  the  sides  of  the  ark,  that  the  ark  may  be 
borne  with  them.  The  staves  sliall  be  in  the  rings  of 
the  ark  :  thev  shall  not  be  taken  from  it.  And  thou 
shalt  put  into  the  ark  the  testunony  which  I  shall  give 
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thee."  On  this  ark  rested  the  Shechinah  or  sjth- 
bol  of  the  divir.s  presence,  manifesting  itself  in  the 
appearance  of  a  cloud,  as  it  were  hovering  over  it. 
Hence  in  various  passages  of  sacred  Scripture,  God 
is  said  to  dweU  between  the  cherubims,  and  upon  the 
mercy-seat.  And  every  year  on  the  great  day  of 
atonement,  the  high  priest,  entering  into  the  holy  o/ 
lioiies  where  the  ark  of  the  covenant  stood,  sprink- 
led the  blood  of  the  sacrifice  on  and  before  thu 
mercy-seat. 

The  ark  was  to  the  Israelites  the  token  of  the  pre- 
sence and  power  of  their  covenant  God.  Accordingly, 
when  they  passed  over  Jordan  to  enter  the  promised 
land,  the  priests  who  canned  the  ark  were  commanded 
to  proceed  with  it  before  them,  and  no  sooner  did  their 
feet  touch  the  brink  of  the  river,  than,  as  we  are  in- 
formed, Josh.  iii.  14,  "  the  priests  that  bare  the  ark 
of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  stood  firm  on  dry  groiuid 
in  the  midst  of  Jordan ;  and  aU  the  Israelites  passed 
over  on  dry  ground,  until  all  the  people  were  passed 
clean  over  Jordan."  IIa\Tng  thus  been  conveyed 
across  the  river,  the  ark  continued  for  some  time  at 
Gilgal,  whence  it  was  removed  to  Shiloh.  The  Is- 
raehtes  valuing  higUy  the  presence  of  this  sacred 
symbol,  transferred  it  to  their  camp,  but  in  their  war 
with  the  Philistines,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  thai 
idolatrous  people,  who  placed  it  in  the  temple  of 
their  god  Dagon,  when  the  latter  fell  down  before  it 
and  was  broken  in  pieces.  The  Philistines  having 
been  visited  with  divine  judgments,  as  the  punish- 
ment for  their  detaming  the  ark,  they  sent  it  back 
without  further  delay  to  the  Hebrews.  It  halted  at 
Bethshemesh,  where  the  people  having  incurred  the 
anger  of  God  for  curiously  and  profanely  looking 
into  it,  fifty  thousand  of  them  were  struck  dead.  It 
was  then  lodged  at  Kirjath-jcarim,  and  afterwards  at 
Nob.  Da\-id  wishing  to  remove  it  from  Kirjath- 
jeaiim,  resolved  to  adopt  a  difl'erent  mode  of  convey- 
ance from  the  usual  one — that  of  carrj-ing  it  upon 
the  shoulders.  He  placed  it  upon  a  new  cart  drawn 
by  oxen,  from  which  being  apparently  in  danger  ol 
falling,  Uzzah  put  forth  his  hand  to  support  it, 
when  he  was  struck  dead  in  a  moment  for  his  pre- 
smnption.  This  awful  judgment  so  alarmed  David, 
tliat  he  left  the  ark  for  tliree  months  in  the  house  of 
Obed-edom ;  after  which  it  was  removed  to  his  pal- 
ace in  Jerusalem. 

At  the  biulding  of  the  temple  by  Solomon,  the 
ark  was  deposited  in  the  most  holy  place,  where  it 
remained  until  the  times  of  the  last  kings  of  Judah, 
who  having  fallen  into  idolatry,  impiously  placed 
tlieir  idols  in  the  holy  temple  itself.  The  Hebrew 
priests,  shocked  at  the  profanation,  removed  the  ark, 
and  carried  it  about  from  place  to  place.  On  the 
accession  of  good  king  Josiah  to  the  throne,  it  was 
again  retimied  to  its  pLice  in  the  temple.  It  is 
much  disputed  among  the  Rabbis  what  became  of 
the  ark  at  the  destruction  of  the  temple  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. If  it  was  carried  to  Babylon  along  with 
the  sacred  vessels,  at  all  events  it  was  never  brought 
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back.  Some  think  that  it  was  concealed  by  Jere- 
miah, to  preserve  it  from  the  Chaldeans,  and  that  it 
could  not  be  again  discovered,  nor  indeed  will  ever 
be  found  until  the  Messiah  shall  appear  and  reveal 
the  place  of  its  concealment.  But  most  of  the  R.-ib- 
bis  attribute  its  preservation  to  king  Josiah,  alleging 
in  proof  of  this  notion,  2  Chron.  xxxv.  2,  3,  "  And  he 
set  the  priests  in  their  charges,  and  encouraged  them 
to  the  service  of  the  house  of  the  Lord ;  and  said 
unto  the  Levites  that  taught  all  Israel,  which  were 
holy  unto  the  Lord,  Put  the  holy  ark  in  the  house 
which  Solomon,  the  son  of  David,  king  of  Israel,  did 
build:  it  shall  not  be  a  burden  upon  yoiu'  shoulders: 
serve  now  the  Lord  your  God,  and  liis  people  Israel." 
The  probabihty  is  that  it  was  destroyed  along  with 
the  temple. 

The  Rabbis  allege  that  the  two  tables  of  the  law 
were  deposited  in  the  ark,  not  only  those  which  were 
entire,  but  those  also  which  were  broken.  This 
opinion  they  found  upon  a  mistmnslation  of  Deut.x. 
2,  which  they  render  thus :  "  And  I  will  write  on  the 
tables  the  words  that  were  on  the  first  table,  which 
thou  brakest  and  hw^t  put  in  the  ark."  The  last 
clause  is  more  correctly  translated  in  our  version, 
"thou  s7i(ilt put." 

The  prophet  Haggai  declares  concerning  the  se- 
cond temple,  that  it  was  as  nothing  in  comparison  of 
the  first ;  and  the  remark  might  well  be  justified, 
were  it  only  by  the  absence  from  it  of  the  ark  of  the 
covenant,  the  possession  of  which  was  one  of  the 
highest  privileges  of  the  Jewish  worship.  Prideaux, 
following  Lightfoot,  asserts  that  in  the  second  temple 
there  was  an  ark  made  of  the  same  dimensions  and 
shape  as  the  first,  and  put  in  the  same  place.  This 
is  denied  by  many  of  the  Jewish  writers,  who  tell  us 
that  the  whole  service  of  the  great  day  of  atonement 
was  perfoi-med  in  the  second  temple,  not  as  m  the 
first,  before  an  ark,  but  before  the  stone  of  founda- 
tion, as  they  call  it,  on  which  the  ark  etood  in  the 
first  temple.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  there  may  have 
been  in  the  second  temple,  as  is  found  stiU  in  all 
Jewish  synagogues,  an  ark  or  colVer  in  which  is  kept 
a  copy  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  in  the  form  of  an 
ancient  roU.  This  manuscript  roll  they  take  out 
with  gi'eat  solemnity  from  the  ark  whenever  they 
use  it,  and  return  it  with  equal  solemnity  when  they 
have  done  with  it.  One  great  presumption  against 
the  existence  of  an  ark  of  the  covenant  in  the  second 
temple  is  the  striking  fact,  that  in  the  representation 
of  the  temple  furniture  which  is  sculptured  on  the  tri- 
umphal arch  of  Titus,  still  to  be  seen  at  Rome,  there 
is  no  figure  of  an  ark. 

The  Mohammedans  allege  tliat  the  ark  was  given 
to  Adam  ready  made,  and  that  it  was  handed  down 
from  patriarch  to  patriarch,  mitil  the  time  of  Moses ; 
that  the  portraits  of  the  patriarchs  and  prophets 
were  engraven  upon  it ;  that  in  times  of  war  a 
mighty  rushing  wind  came  forth  from  it,  which  dis- 
eomfited  the  enemies  of  Israel,  and  hence  they  car- 
ried it  about  with  them  as  a  protection  in  their  wan- 


derings from  place  to  ])Iace.  The  followers  of  tha 
Arabian  prophet  allege,  that  in  addition  to  the  tables 
of  stone,  the  ark  of  the  covenant  contained  the  shoes 
which  Moses  put  olV  at  the  burning  bush  on  Horeb, 
the  pontifical  he.id-dress  which  Aaron  wore,  and  a 
piece  of  wood  with  which  Moses  sweetened  the  wa- 
ters of  Marah. 

ARK-WORSIflP.  It  is  interesting  to  observe 
how  extensively  heathen  worship  is  pervaded  by  ele- 
ments which  are  evidently  derived  from  Old  Testa- 
ment histoiy.  In  all  nations  of  the  world  have  been 
preserved  records  and  traditions  concerning  the  de- 
luge, and  the  ark  in  which  a  remnant  of  the  race  was 
saved  from  the  all  but  imiversal  destruction.  The 
priests  of  Ammonia  had  a  custom  at  particular  seasons 
of  carrying  in  procession  an  ark  or  boat  in  which  was 
an  oracular  shrine,  held  in  great  veneration  ;  and  the 
Egyptians  generally  observed  a  similar  custom  of  car- 
rj'ing  the  deity  in  an  ark.  Uoctor  Pococke  found  in 
Upper  Egypt  three  specimens  of  ancient  sculptiu-e  in 
which  this  ceremony  is  exhibited.  The  ship  of  Isis, 
one  of  the  chief  Egj-])tian  gods,  seems  to  have  had  a 
reference  to  the  ark.  Bryant  finds  an  allusion  to 
the  ark  in  the  temples  called  Dracontia,  dedicated  to 
sequent-worship,  and  also  in  that  of  Scsostris,  which 
was  fonncd  after  the  model  of  the  ark,  in  commemo- 
ration of  which  it  was  built  and  consecrated  to  Osiris, 
at  Theba.  The  same  author  finds  in  the  story  of  the 
Argonauts  several  particulars  bearing  a  distinct  re- 
ference to  the  ark  of  Noah.  In  other  countries  be- 
sides Egypt  an  ark  or  ship  was  introduced  in  their 
mysteries,  and  often  carried  about  in  the  seasons  of 
their  festivals.  The  ark,  according  to  the  traditions 
of  the  Gentile  world,  was  prophetic,  and  regarded  as 
a  temple  or  residence  of  the  Deity.  Noah  and  his 
family,  amounting  to  eight  persons,  having  experi- 
enced such  a  marked  favour  at  the  hands  of  the  Al- 
mighty, came  to  be  held  in  the  highest  veneration, 
and  even  to  be  deified.  Hence  the  gods  of  Egypt, 
in  the  ancient  mythology  of  that  country,  amounted 
precisely  to  eight,  and  the  ark  was  esteemed  an  em- 
blem of  the  system  of  the  heavens  ui  which  these  eight 
gods  dwelt.  Dionysus  or  the  Indian  Bacchus  ha^ 
sometimes  been  identified  ^vith  the  patriarch  NoaK 
and  if  so,  it  is  not  imlikely  that  the  ark  was  repre- 
sented by  the  cinta  myslica,  or  sacred  allegorical 
chest,  which  was  anciently  carried  in  the  Dionysiac 
processions.  Among  the  antiquities  of  Herculaneum 
lias  been  found  a  series  of  iiictures  representing  cere 
monies  in  honour  of  Bacchus ;  and  it  is  a  circum 
stance  well  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  one  of  these  a 
woman  is  caiTving  on  her  shoulder  a  sijuare  box 
having  a  projecting  roof,  and  at  the  end  a  door,  this 
being  carried  in  a  commemorative  procession.  It 
is  in  all  probability  a  sacred  thi'hct  or  ark,  in  which 
Bacchus  was  preser\ed.  And,  besides,  the  ark  was 
esteemed  a  sj-mbol  appropriate  to  Bacchus ;  and,  in 
his  processions,  idols  or  other  objects  belonging  to 
that  deity  were  included  in  it.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
in  coimection  with  this  eubiect.  that  as  a  Kiiut,  Noiib 
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is  regarded  in  tlie  Romish  church  like  Bacchus 
among  the  ancient  Pagans,  as  presiding  over  vines 
and  vineyards.     See  Bacchus — Dionysia. 

ARMENIAN  CHURCH.  The  great  and  an- 
cient Idngdom  of  Armenia  occupies  the  mountainous 
region  of  Western  Asia,  comprising  Turcomania  and 
part  of  Persia.  Many  Annenians  claim  for  their 
nation  a,  very  remote  antiquity,  alleging  that  their 
language  is  that  of  Noah  unaffected  by  the  confusion 
of  tongues  at  Babel,  and  therefore  that  it  is  the  pri- 
mitive language  spoken  by  our  first  parents  in  para- 
dise. Wliile  this  claim  cannot  but  be  rejected  as 
utterly  extravagant,  the  Armenian  language  in  its 
ancient  form  dates  its  origin  undoubtedly  from  a 
very  early  period.  It  seems  to  belong  to  the  Indo- 
fiermanic  family,  enriched  with  many  Sanscrit  words, 
but  having  no  affinity  with  the  Semitic  tongues. 
Christianity  is  said  by  the  Armenian  clironicles  to 
have  been  introduced  into  their  countiy  even  in 
apostolic  times,  and  the  gi-ounds  on  which  they  sup- 
port this  statement  are  curious.  Eusebius,  in  his 
'  Ecclesiastical  History,'  mentions  a  strange  storj'  of 
one  Agbarus,  king  of  Edessa  in  Jlesopotamia,  having 
sent  a  letter  to  our  blessed  Lord,  requesting  him  to 
come  and  cure  him  of  a  disease  under  winch  he  was 
labouring.  The  historian  quotes  from  the  records  of 
the  ohm-ch  of  Edessa  a  translation  of  this  letter, 
along  with  another,  purporting  to  be  a  reply  from 
Jesus  Christ,  promising  to  send  one  of  his  disciples 
to  heal  him.  Additions  were  afterwards  made  to  the 
story,  to  the  effect  that  Tliaddeus,  one  of  the  seventy, 
was  deputed  by  the  apostle  Thomas  to  fulfil  the  pro- 
mise of  the  Saviour.  Evagi'ius  says  that  our  Lord 
not  only  sent  a  letter,  but  also  a  likeness  of  himself, 
as  Agbarus  liad  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  see  him. 
That  tliis  correspondence  was  really  foiuid  in  Edessa 
there  can  be  little  doubt ;  but  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
mentioned  by  any  ecclesiastical  writer  before  Euse- 
bius, shows  that  it  must  have  owed  its  origin  to  the 
national  vanity  of  some  of  the  early  Clnistians  in 
Armenia.  We  are  not  informed  that  our  Saviour 
committed  anything  to  wi'iting,  and  if  he  had  done 
so,  his  first  followers  would  not  have  been  silent  on 
the  subject.  Agbarus,  tlie  hero  of  this  apocryphal 
narrative,  is  called  by  Tacitus  a  king  of  the  Arabs, 
but  in  the  Armenian  clironicles  he  is  ranked  among 
the  Armenian  kings  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Ai-sacid;c. 
This  monarch  is  said  to  have  been  converted  to 
Christianity  simply  by  hearing  of  the  wonderful 
works  of  Christ,  and  to  have  been  baptized  by 
Thaddeus  after  having  been  cured  of  his  disease 
with  which  he  had  been  afflicted  for  seven  years. 
By  the  labours  of  this  apostolic  missionary,  not  the 
king  only,  but  great  multitudes  embraced  the  faith 
of  the  Redeemer.  It  would  appear,  however,  that 
the  successors  of  Agbarus,  far  from  adopting  for 
vhemselves,  or  favouring  in  others  the  profession  of 
Christianity,  so  persecuted  and  oppressed  the  Chris- 
tian churches  wliich  had  been  formed,  that  they  al- 
most disappeared  from  the  country. 


While,  however,  it  is  diificult  to  attach  in.plicit 
credit  to  this  account  of  the  manner  in  wliich  Chris- 
tianity was  first  introduced  into  Armenia,  it  must  be 
admitted  as  by  no  means  improbable,  that  by  means 
of  Persia,  Syria,  and  other  bordering  provinces  of 
the  Roman  empire,  the  knowledge  of  Christian  truth 
would  find  its  way  at  an  early  period  into  Armenia ; 
and  yet  its  progress  would  just  as  Ukely  be  much 
retarded  by  the  fanatical  spirit  of  the  ancient  Per- 
sian faith.  No  people  have  been  more  tenacious  of 
their  religious  creed  and  practices  than  the  followers 
of  Zoroaster.  But  however  determined  tlie  resistance 
made  to  the  entrance  of  Cliristianity  at  first,  it  is  an 
undoubted  fact,  that  early  in  the  fourth  century  it 
foimd  a  firm  footing  in  Armenia  through  the  labours 
of  Gregory,  the  Enlightener,  as  he  is  called,  and  ever 
since  it  has  been  the  religion  of  the  Armenian  peo- 
ple. This  zealous  indiWdual,  by  whom  Tiridates  the 
Great,  with  a  large  number  of  his  subjects  were  ad- 
mitted by  baptism  into  the  Christian  Church,  was 
himself  an  Amienian  of  royal  descent,  who,  ha\nng 
been  brought  up  in  Csesarea,  was  there  educated  in 
the  religion  of  Jesus.  For  a  time  he  luid  endured 
much  persecution,  and  even  bodily  torture,  for  rc- 
fusuig  to  miite  in  the  idolatrous  worship  of  his  coun- 
trymen. By  the  blessing  of  God,  however,  upon 
liis  persevering  exertions,  a  Christian  Church  was 
formed  in  Aiinenia,  over  which  he  hiniseh"  was  or- 
dained bishop.  Notwithstanding  the  adoption  c' 
Christianity  by  many  of  the  people,  the  old  religioL 
still  maintained  its  groimd  in  several  of  the  Arme- 
nian proWnces.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tm-y,  Miesrob,  who  had  at  one  time  been  the  royal 
secretary,  set  himself  to  the  wider  diffusion  of  Cliris- 
tianity in  the  countries  about  the  Caspian  sea. 
Hitherto  the  Syiian  version  of  the  Bible  had  been 
used  in  Armenia;  and,  accordingly,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  translate  into  the  vernacular  tongue  the  por- 
tions of  Scripture  read  at  public  worship.  Miesrob, 
however,  invented  the  Annenian  alphabet,  and  in 
411  he  translated  the  Bible  from  the  Septuagint  uito 
the  Armenian  language.  From  this  time  Chris- 
tianity made  way  in  the  country  in  defiance  of  all 
the  efibrts  put  forth,  both  by  Zoroastrians  and  Mo 
hammedans,  to  crush  it.  The  Persian  kings  were 
striving  continually  to  extend  their  dominion  in  Ar 
menia,  and  wherever  tliey  made  conquests  they  per- 
secuted the  Christians,  and  sought  to  restore  the  olc 
religion.  The  Persian  commander  and  govenior 
Mihr-Nerseh,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century 
issued  a  proclamation  to  all  the  Annenians,  dechir- 
ing  that  all  who  did  not  adopt  the  Zoroastrian  faith 
must  be  under  a  mental  delusion,  and  deceived  by 
the  Dews  or  wicked  .spirits.  The  Annenian  nobles 
thereupon  held  an  assembly  in  the  city  of  Ardas- 
chad,  A.  D.  450  a".d  declared  their  determination  to 
die  as  martjTS  rather  than  deny  the  Christian  faith. 
After  the  Persian  king,  however,  had  summoned 
them  to  his  court,  and  threatened  them  with  a  cruel 
death,  they  were   prevailed  upon  to  yield,  and  t" 
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tender  their  roiuinciation  of  the  religion  of  Christ. 
But  tlie  attempt  of  tlie  Persians  to  abolish  Chris- 
tianity anil  restore  the  Zoroaatrian  religion,  roused 
the  indignation  of  the  great  mass  of  the  Armenian 
people,  and  gave  rise  to  a  keen  religious  war. 

At  its  tirst  formation,  the  Armenian  Church  was 
regarded  as  a  branch  of  the  Syrian  patriarchate  un- 
der the  primate  of  the  Pontine  Cajsarea.     It  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  tainted  by  cither  the  Arian 
or  Nestorian  heresies,  the  Aniienian  bishops  having 
given  in  tliuir  .n-ssent  to  the  decrees  of  the  coimcils 
of  Nice  and  Ephesus.     In  the  midst,  however,  of 
tlic  commotions  excited  by  the  persecutions  of  the 
Persian  nionarchs,   a  theological   controversy   liad 
Hi-isen  whicli  tltreatcned  to  rend  asunder  the  whole 
Christian  body.     The  doctrine  of  Nestoriiis,  which 
he  had  first  promulgated  in  A.  D.  424,  was  to  the 
effect   that  Christ  had   not   only  two  natiu'cs,  but 
also  two  persons,  or,  in  other  words,  that  a  Divine 
person  had  taken  up  his  abode  in  a  himian  person. 
In  consequence  of  the  wide  diifusion  of  this  heresy, 
a  council  was  summoned  to   meet   at  Ephesus   in 
A.  D.  431.     Over  tliis  council  C)Til,  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria, presided  ;  and  without  much  discussion,  Nes- 
torius  was  deposed,  and  his  doctrine   condemned. 
One  of  the  most  violent  opponents  of  Nestorius  was 
Eutyches,  the  superior  of  a  monastery  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Constantinople.     This  man,  in  his  ar- 
dent anxiety  to  avoid  the  oiTor  of  Nestorius,  rushed 
to  the  other  extreme,  and  fell  into  an  equally  dan- 
gerous error  of  an  entirely  opposite  kmd.     Nesto- 
rius had  maintained  that  Christ  was  possessed  of  two 
natures  and  of  two  persons;  Eutyches  maintained, 
that,   in  the   constitution  of  the  person  of  Christ, 
the    human   nature  and  the   Di\ine   are  one;   the 
humanity  being  absorbed  into  the  Divuiity.      This 
new  form  of  eiTor  had  eijually  numerous  and  ardent 
supporters  with  the  eiTor  of  Nestorius;  and  being  a 
Iieresy  of  the  most  fatal  kind,   striking  at  the  root 
of  some  of  the  vital  doctrines  of  Christianity,  as, 
for  example,  the  atonement  and  the  eternal  priest- 
hood of  Christ,  a  comicil  was  called  at  Chalcedon, 
in  A.  D.  451,  to  prevent  if  possible  its  farther  diffu- 
sion.    At  that  council  Eutyches  and  his  erroneous 
tenets  were  formally  condemned.     Not%vithstandiiig 
this  decision,  Eutycluauism  spread  rapidly,  and  at 
this  day,  if  we  except  the  Greek  Church,  the  whole 
Oriental  Christian  churches  are  divided  between  the 
enor  of  Nestorius  and  that  of  Eutyches.     The  Ar- 
menian bishops,   probably  on  accoimt  of  the   dis 
turbed  state  of  their  coimtry  from  the  persecution  of 
the  Christians  by  the  Persians,  had  not  been  pre- 
sent at  the  council  of  Chalcedon  ;  but  no  sooner  were 
its  decrees  published  than  they  warmly  es|ioused  the 
oausc  of  Eutyches.     In  A.  D.  491,  in  a  synod  held 
at  Vagharshabad,  they  formally  rejected  the  decrees 
of  Clialcedon,  and  declared  their  adlierence  to  the 
Kutycliian  doctrine,  and  at  this  day  the  Armenian, 
Jacobite,  Coptic,  and  Abyssinian  churches  are  all 
of  them  Monophysite,  holdiag  the  doctrine  that  in 


Christ  there  is  but  one  nature  ;  his  human  being 
absorbed  in  his  Divine  nature.  By  this  avowed  re- 
jection of  the  Chalccdonian  decrees,  the  Armenian 
Church  separated  itself  from  the  communion  of  the 
other  branches  of  the  Eastern  Church,  and  from 
that  time  they  liavc  been  denominated  schismatics 
and  heretics  by  both  the  Gieek  and  the  Romish 
churches. 

This  separation  of  the  Armenians  from  the  other 
Christians  was  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  ambi 
tious  schemes  of  the  Persians,  who,  in  con8Ci]uenoe 
of  the  insuiTcction  roused  in  Greater  Armenia  by 
the  persecutions  of  the  Monophysites,  made  a  more 
easy  conquest  of  that  country.  The  Persian  ruler, 
Chosroes,  availed  himself  gladly  of  the  isolated  posi- 
tion of  his  new  Christian  subjects  to  prevent  that 
mtercourse  with  the  Christians  of  the  Roman  empira 
which  might  have  led  the  Annenians  to  revolt  from 
his  authority.  With  his  concurrence  accordingly, 
Nierses,  the  first  bishop  or  Catholicos,  as  he  is  called, 
of  the  Ai-mcnian  Church,  held  a  synod  at  Sluven,  in 
A.  D.  530,  at  which  the  Monophysite  doctrine  was 
confirmed,  and  an  anathema  pronomiced  on  the 
coimcil  of  Chalcedon.  This  completed  the  nipturo 
between  the  Annenian  Church  and  the  other  lead- 
ing churches  both  of  the  East  and  AVest. 

The  zealous  endeavours  of  the  Persians,  not  only 
to  subjugate  the  counti-y  of  Armenia,  but  to  compel 
the  people  to  embrace  the  religion  of  Zoroaster, 
failed,  as  we  have  seen,  to  prevent  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Christian  church.  But  the  cfVect  of  tho 
long-sustained  civil  wars  which  were  thereby  ex 
cited,  and  which  were  continued  till  after  the  death 
of  Yezdejird  m  A.  D.  457,  was  to  drive  a  number 
of  the  Christians  from  the  country,  and  to  lead 
others  to  compromise  matters  by  the  partial  adoption 
of  the  Zoroastrian  faith  in  combination  with  theif 
Chiistian  creed.  Tliis  mongrel  superstition  main- 
tained itself  in  Armenia  until  the  middle  of  tho 
twelfth  century.     See  ARivnKDis. 

Long  and  severely  have  the  Annenian  Clu-istians 
been  tried.  Then-  coimtry  has  been  tlie  scene  of  an 
uninterrupted  series  of  desolating  wars;  and  yet, 
notwithstanding  the  successive  invasions  of  Seljucks, 
Mamluks,  Ottomans,  and  Persians,  they  have  adhered 
with  unflinching  firmness  to  their  ancient  faith.  In 
the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Ar- 
menia Proper  was  robbed  of  a  large  proportion  of 
its  inhabitants  by  the  barbarous  cruelty  of  Shah 
Abbas,  who  carried  otT  forcibly  thousands  of  Arme- 
nian families  to  Persia,  where  many  of  their  descend- 
ants still  remain.  No  nation,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Jews,  has  been  more  widely  dispersed  through- 
out the  world.  "  Their  merchants,"  says  Marsden, 
"  arc  found  in  every  European  market,  in  all  Asia, 
in  India,  at  Singapore,  and  in  the  islands  of  tho 
Eastern  Archipelago."  The  numbers  of  the  Arme- 
nians have  been  variously  estimated.  A  miUion  are 
supposed  to  inhabit  the  Russian  provinces  of  ErivJin, 
Ivarabagh,  and  Tiflis,  recently  conquered  from  Per- 
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tia;  a  thousand  more  in  the  Turkish  provinces  of 
Armenia,  while  half  a  mOlion  may  be  found  iii  the 
different  countries  of  their  dispersion.  Messrs.  Smith 
ind  D\vight,  in  their  valuable  '  Mi-ssionary  Re- 
searches in  Armenia,'  rate  them  at  two  millions. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Ai-menian  Church,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  person  of  Clirist,  are,  as  we  have  seen, 
strictly  Monophysite,  that  is,  they  beheve  that  the 
Divine  and  human  natures  are  amalgamated  into 
one.  Another  point  on  which  they  differ  from  the 
Romish  and  all  Protestant  churches,  but  coincide  in 
opinion  with  the  Greek  Church,  regards  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  they  allege  proceeds  from  the  Father 
only,  instead  of,  as  the  Nicene  creed  expresses  it, 
"  ex  patre  iilioque,"  from  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
In  other  respects  the  Greeks  and  the  Anneuians  are 
generally  agreed  in  their  theological  views,  though 
they  differ,  in  some  particulars,  in  their  foi-ms  and 
modes  of  worship.  The  standard  by  which  they 
profess  to  regulate  their  opinions  is  the  Bible,  along 
with  the  three  first  councils,  Nice,  Constantinople, 
and  Ephesus.  Every  other  council  is  anathematized 
by  the  Ai-menian  Church.  They  hold  the  sacra- 
ments to  be  seven  in  number,  viz.  baptism,  coiifiniia- 
fion,  extreme  imction,  the  comnmnion,  marriage, 
ordination,  and  penance.  Baptism  is  admmistered 
among  them  by  a  tlu-eefold  affusion  of  water  by  tlie 
hand  of  the  priest,  followed  bj'  a  trine  or  threefold  im- 
mersion of  the  whole  body,  emblematic  of  the  Saxiour's 
tliroe  days'  abode  in  the  grave ;  but  this  is  not  al- 
ways considered  indispensable.  Tlu-ee  drops  of  the 
meirtm  or  holy  oil  are  mixed  with  the  water,  accom- 
panied by  a  prayer  for  the  actual  descent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  into  the  oil  and  water,  so  that  it  may 
receive  the  benediction  of  the  Jordan.  They  com- 
memorate in  this  rite  "  the  mother  of  God  and  eter- 
nal Virgin  Mary,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  all  the 
saints,  along  with  the  Lord."  They  believe  that  by 
the  saci-ament  of  baptism  original  sin  is  taken  away, 
and  that  regeneration  and  adoption  are  obtained. 
They  acknowledge  sprinkling  as  a  lawful  mode  of 
baptism,  for  they  receive  from  other  churches  those 
that  have  been  sprinkled  without  rebaptizing  them. 
The  practice  of  pom'ing  water  three  times  upon  the 
head  they  derive  from  the  tradition  that  this  was 
the  mode  in  which  Christ  was  baptized  in  the  Jor- 
dan. Converts  from  Judaism  and  Mohammedanism, 
though  adults,  are  baptized  in  the  same  manner. 
The  Greeks  differ  from  the  Armenians  in  regard 
to  the  admission  of  converts  from  other  churches 
in  this  respect,  that  they  admit  none  such,  in  what- 
ever manner  they  may  have  been  previously  bap- 
tized, without  rebaptizing  them.  After  baptism 
the  Armenians  apply  the  meirun  or  chrism  to  the 
"Jiild  in  the  same  manner  as  extreme  unction  is 
administered  among  the  Roman  Catholics — anoint- 
ing the  forehead,  eyes,  ears,  breast,  pahns  of  the 
hands,  and  soles  of  the  feet  with  the  consecrated 
oil  in  form  of  a  cross.  .  When  this  process  ha.s  been 
gone  tlurough  they  administer  the  communion  to  the 


infant,  which  is  done  by  rubbing  a  Binall  piece  of 
consecrated  bread  dipped  in  wine,  upon  the  lips  ot 
the  child.  Tlie  sacrament  of  confirmation  is  also  per- 
formed by  the  priest  at  the  time  of  baptism.  Tims 
four  of  the  seven  sacraments  are  administered  at 
once  in  the  Ai-menian  Church — baptism,  confinna 
tion,  extreme  unction,  and  the  eucharist. 

In  regard  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  Armenians 
believe  firmly  in  transubstantiati(jn,  and  worsliip  the 
consecrated  elements  as  God.  Unleavened  bread  i.s 
used  in  the  sacrament,  and  the  broken  pieces  of 
bread  are  dipped  in  imdiluted  wine,  and  thus  given 
to  the  people ;  they  are  not,  however,  handled  by 
the  eommimicants,  but  put  into  their  mouths  by  the 
hands  of  the  priests.  They  suppose  the  consecrated 
elements  have  in  themselves  a  sa:ictifying  and  sav- 
ing power.  The  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
dispensing  the  communion,  use  leavened  bread  and 
wine  diluted  with  water.  After  the  consecration  of 
the  elements  among  the  Armenians,  they  are  for- 
mally held  up,  the  bishop  turning  to  the  congrega 
tion,  and  crying,  "  Holy,  holy !  let  us  with  hohness 
taste  of  the  honoured  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  which,  descending  from 
heaven,  is  diWded  among  us.  This  is  life,  hope,  re- 
suiTCOtion,  propitiation,  and  remission  of  sins." 
Wliile  these  words  are  being  uttered,  manifestations 
of  the  most  profomid  adoration  are  shown  by  the 
congregation,  "  some  with  their  foreheads  to  the 
ground,  others  kneeling,  with  their  hands  suppliantly 
extended,  their  eyes  directed  to  the  adored  object, 
and  their  countenances  mai-ked  ivith  an  aspect  of 
the  most  earnest  entreaty."  The  communion,  as  in 
the  Romish  church,  must  be  received  fasting. 

The  Armenians  deny  their  belief  in  the  doctrine 
of  purgatory,  at  least  they  never  use  the  word ;  but, 
with  strange  inconsistency,  they  oiler  prayers  for 
the  dead,  believing  th.it  the  souls  of  the  departed 
may  derive  benefit  from  the  prayers  of  the  church. 

Auricular  confession,  as  practised  amongst  the 
Armcniaus,  and  the  form  of  absolution  used  by  the 
priest,  approach  more  nearly  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
than  to  the  Greek  Chm-ch.  The  form  of  absolution  is 
as  follows :  "  May  a  compassionate  God  have  mercy 
on  thee !  May  He  pardon  thee  all  thy  confessed  and 
forgotten  sins !  And  I,  by  right  of  my  priestly  au- 
thority, and  the  Dix-ine  conmiand,  '  Whatsoever  yo 
shall  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven,'  by 
that  same  word  do  absolve  thee  from  all  connection 
with  thy  sins,  of  thought,  of  word,  and  of  deed,  iii 
the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost."  Absolution  is  given  without  charge  on 
confession  to  the  priest.  Penances  are  imposed,  but 
no  indulgences  given.  Prayers  to  the  Virgin  Mary 
and  other  saints  are  in  habitual  use,  and  much  im 
portauce  is  attached  to  them.  The  cross  and  pic- 
tiu-es  of  the  saints  are  also  objects  of  worsliip.  Some- 
times in  the  same  pamting  God  the  Father  is  repre- 
sented as  an  aged,  venerable  man,  the  Son  appears 
under  the  form  of  a  youth,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  lui- 
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Her  the  i'orin  of  a  dove,  while  the  Virgin  Jlaiy  is 
introduced  as  an  indispensable  accompaniment.  That 
the  motli(T  of  our  Lord  was  <«■*'  partheno^,  ever  Vir- 
gin, the  Annenians  regard  as  a  doctrine  of  the  higli- 
est  importance ;  and  they  consider,  that  the  very 
thouglit  of  her  bearing  other  cliildren,  after  having 
given  birtli  to  Clu-ist,  cannot  be  entertained  by  any 
one  witliout  his  being  cliargeable  with  bhispliemy 
and  impiety. 

We  are  informed  by  -Messrs.  Smith  and  Dwiglit, 
in  their  '  Missionary  Researches,'  tliat  tlie  Arme- 
nians have  an  extreme  veneration  for  the  original 
cross  on  wliich  our  Saviour  was  crucified,  attributing 
to  it  powers  of  intercession  with  God  and  of  defend- 
ing from  evil.  In  the  book  which  contains  the 
daily  prayers  of  the  chm-cli,  the  following  expres- 
sions occiu',  "Thi-ough  the  supplications  of  the  holy 
cross,  the  silent  intercessor,  O  merciful  Lord!  have 
compassion  on  the  spirits  of  our  dead."  "  Let  us  sup- 
phcate  from  the  Lord  the  gi'eat  and  mighty  power  of 
the  holy  cross  for  the  benefit  of  our  souls."  After  a 
cross  has  been  consecrated,  it  may  be  set  up  towards 
the  East  as  an  object  of  worship  and  prayer.  The 
sign  of  the  cross  is  in  universal  use  among  them,  and 
on  all  occasions,  but  while  the  Greek  Chiu'ch  make 
It  with  three  lingers  in  honour  of  the  Trinity,  the 
Armenian  Church  make  it  mth  two  in  token  of  their 
Monophysite  doctrine,  that  there  are  two  natm-es  in 
Christ  blended  uito  one,  and  the  jACOlilTKS  (which 
see)  with  one,  in  coimnemoration  of  the  Divine  unity. 
The  Annenians  believe  in  baptismal  regeneration, 
or  rather  they  have  no  idea  of  a  spiritual  change 
as  either  necessary  or  required,  and  they  know  lit- 
tle of  any  other  tenns  of  salvation  than  penance,  the 
Lord's  Supper,  fasting,  and  other  good  works.  In 
such  circumstances,  as  may  be  easily  conceived,  their 
notions  of  faith  and  repentance  are  vague  and  ob- 
scure. The  only  idea  they  have  of  repentance  is, 
that  it  consists  of  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  pen- 
ances imposed  by  the  priest.  They  allege  that 
Christ  died  to  atone  for  original  sin,  and  that  actual 
sin  is  to  be  washed  away  by  penances,  which  some- 
times are  prescribed  to  be  performed  by  the  payment 
of  a  sum  of  money  to  the  church,  a  pilgi-image,  or 
more  commonly  the  repeating  certain  prayers,  or 
reading  the  whole  Book  of  Psalms  a  specified  num- 
ber of  times. 

Tlie  Armenian  cTimxhes  are  opened  reguliirly  twice 
every  day,  moniing  and  evening,  for  prayers,  and 
mass  is  performed  every  day  in  all  the  city  cluu-ches, 
though  in  the  country  less  frequently,  according  to 
ttie  size  of  the  church  and  the  number  of  priests 
attached  to  it.  The  service  occupies  sometimes  six 
hours  and  more  in  its  performance.  It  consists  in 
chanting  and  reading  prayers  and  portions  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  m  responses  from  the  people.  The 
officiating  priest  or  bishop  is  richly  dressed,  as  well 
es  the  deacons  and  singers.  Small  bells  are  rung 
aud  incense  is  bunied.  At  the  ordinai-j'  morning 
md  evtiiiuj;  prayers,  the  peop'  ^  kiieel,  and  cross 


themselves  in  rapid  succession  a  number  of  times 
while  the  priests  are  engaged  in  chanting  the  prayers. 
These  prostrations  are  made  frequently  before  a  pic- 
ture of  the  Virgin  or  one  of  the  s;iints.  In  the  more 
recently  constructed  Armenian  churches,  however, 
pictures  are  excluded.  In  some  of  the  country 
churches,  instead  of  prostrating  themselves  while  the 
prayers  are  being  chanted,  they  simi)ly  kneel,  and 
remain  quietly  in  that  posture  till  the  prayer  is 
finished ;  tliis  being  in  all  probability  the  ancient 
practice  in  the  Armenian  churches. 

The  seasons  for  religious  worship  among  the  Ar- 
menians are  niunerous  and  protracted,  and,  of  corn-Be, 
the  service  is  too  often  gone  through  in  a  careless 
and  perfunctory  manner.  The  following  detailed 
accomit  as  given  by  Dr.  Wilson,  will  afford  the  rea- 
der some  interesting  information  on  the  subject. 
"  The  Armenian  ritual  appouits  nine  distinct  seasons 
for  daily  worship,  and  contauis  the  services  for  them, 
viz.,  '  midnujht,  the  hour  of  Christ's  resurrection ; 
the  claimi  of  day,  when  he  appeared  to  the  two  Marys 
at  the  sepulchre ;  sunrise,  when  ne  appeared  to  his 
disciples ;  three  o'clock  (reckoning  from  simrise), 
when  he  was  nailed  to  the  cross ;  six  o'clock,  when 
the  darkness  over  all  the  earth  commenced;  nine 
o'clock,  when  he  gave  up  the  ghost ;  evening,  when 
he  was  taken  from  the  cross  and  buried ;  after  tfie 
latter,  when  he  descended  to  hades  to  deliver  the 
spirits  in  prison  ;  and  on  going  to  bed.  But  never, 
except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  some  ascetics,  are  re- 
ligious services  perfonned  so  often.  All  but  the 
ninth  are  usually  said  at  twice,  nz.,  at  matins  aud 
vespers,  which  are  performed  daily  in  every  place 
that  has  a  priest ;  the  former  commencing  at  the 
dawn  of  day,  and  embracing  the  tirst  six  services, 
and  the  latter  conmiencing  about  an  hour  before  sun- 
set, and  embracing  the  seventh  and  eighth.  On  the 
Sabbath,  and  on  some  of  the  principal  holidays,  in- 
stead of  one,  there  are  frequently  two  assemblies  in 
the  moniing.'  Mass  is  as  distinct  from  these  ser- 
vices as  the  communion  service  in  the  Chmch  of 
England  is  distinct  from  moniing  prayer.  It  is 
generally  perfonned  daily.  The  Psalms  of  David, 
hjTiins,  and  anthems,  occupy  half  of  the  services  ;  but, 
being  in  prose,  they  are  not  sung  but  chanted.  Most 
of  the  lessons  are  taken  from  the  Bible ;  but  a  con- 
siderable number  belong  to  the  Apocrypha  and  books 
of  extravagant  legends.  The  prayers  are  ofl'ered  up 
in  behalf  of  the  dead,  as  well  as  of  the  living ;  and 
they  are  presented  with  the  nivocation  of  the  Virgin 
JIary,  John  the  Baptist,  Sarp  Stephen,  and  Sarp 
Grcgorius  Loosavorich  (St.  Gregory  the  Enlight 
ener),  and  other  saints,  as  well  as  of  Him  who  is  the 
only  mediator  between  God  and  man.  The  mode  of 
conducting  divine  worship  among  them  is  often  very 
unlike  what  is  to  be  expected,  when  that  God,  who 
is  a  Sphit,  is  to  be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 
The  prayers  and  readings  are  in  the  ancient  Anne- 
nian  language,  which  is  little,  if  at  all,  understood  by 
the  common  people ;  aud  they  are  generally   read 
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both  rapidly  and  indistinctly.  '  In  the  enclosure 
before  the  altar,'  says  one  who  has  more  frequently 
witnessed  their  devotions  than  myself,  '  will  be  two 
or  three  priests,  surroimded  by  a  crowd  of  boys  fi'om 
eight  to  twelve  years  old,  performinrj  prayers ;  some 
swinging  a  smoking  censer,  others,  taper  in  hand, 
reading  first  from  one  book  and  then  from  another, 
and  all  changing  places  and  positions  accordmg  to 
rule.  The  monotonous,  inarticulate,  sing-song  of  the 
youthful  officiators,  with  voices  often  discordant,  and 
stretched  to  their  highest  pitch,  will  grate  upon  your 
ear.  You  will  be  smTounded  by  a  barefooted  con- 
gregation, [tills  is  no  matter  of  reproach,  for  the 
shoes  are  taken  off  for  tlie  same  reason  that  oiu"  own 
hats  are,]  uttering  responses  without  order,  and  fre- 
quently prostrating  themselves  and  kissing  the 
ground,  with  a  sign  of  the  cross  at  every  fall  and  rise. 
Why  so  large  a  portion  of  the  service  has  been  suf- 
fered to  pass  into  the  hands  of  boys,  is  exceedingly 
strange.  They  fill  the  four  ecclesiastical  grades  be- 
low the  sub-deacon,  to  which  are  attached  the  duties 
of  clerks,  or  more  commonly  are  substitutes  for  their 
occupants,  having  themselves  no  rank  at  all  in  the 
church.  Of  the  first  158  pages  of  the  Jamaki'rk, 
containing  the  whole  of  the  midnight  service,  ^vith 
all  its  variations  for  feasts,  and  other  special  occa- 
sions, more  than  130,  consisting  of  psalms,  hymns, 
c&c,  are  read  or  chanted  by  them  under  the  direction 
of  the  priests.  Of  the  remaining  pages,  some  half  a 
dozen  belong  to  the  deacons,  if  there  are  any,  and 
the  remainder,  consisting  .simply  of  prayers  and  les- 
sons from  the  gospels,  are  read  by  the  priests.  All 
the  service,  with  few  other  exceptions  than  the  les- 
sons, and  that  the  priest  in  the  middle  of  every  prayer 
of  any  length  turns  round  to  wave  a  cross  before  the 
people,  and  say,  "  Peace  be  to  aU,  let  us  worship 
God,"  is  perfoiTOed  ^Yith  the  back  to  the  congrega- 
tion. If  a  boy  makes  a  mistake,  he  is  reproved,  or 
even  chastised  on  the  spot,  though  a  prayer  be  inter- 
rupted for  the  purpose.  The  people,  too,  are  con- 
stantly coming  and  going,  or  moving  about,  and  often 
engaged  in  conversation.'  Tliis  gross  irreverence, 
it  is  but  justice  to  say,  is  matter  of  regret  with  many 
of  the  intelligent  Armenians  with  whom  I  have  come 
in  contact.  The  Sabbath  the  Armenians  regard  with 
greater  strictness,  as  far  as  rest  is  concerned,  than 
most  of  the  other  bodies  of  Eastern  Christians;  and  few 
of  the  people  altogether  neglect  attendance  at  church. 
This  bespeaks  on  their  part  some  becoming  rever- 
ence for  the  divine  institution.  It  would  doubtless 
tend  to  its  better  sanctification,  were  they  to  curtail 
the  numerous  feast  and  fast  days  which  they  have 
devised  of  their  own  hearts.  It  is  to  be  lamented 
tliat  they  too  often  substitute  their  attendance  at 
church  for  family  and  private  prayer." 

As  the  above  quotation  alludes  to  the  numerous 
feasts  and  fasts  in  the  Armenian  church,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  there  are  fourteen  great  feast  days  in 
the  course  of  the  year ;  and  on  these  days  all  ordi- 
naiy  labour  is  suspended,  and  the  day  is  observed 


more  strictly  than  the  Sabbath.  Besides  these, 
there  are  numerous  other  feasts  and  fasts,  more  nu- 
merous even  than  the  days  of  the  year ;  so  that  in 
some  instances  several  are  appointed  to  be  observed 
on  one  day.  Some  of  tlie  lasts  extend  over  a  consi- 
derable time,  as  for  instance,  forty  days  before  Eas- 
ter, and  six  days  before  Cliristraas.  Besides  the  oc- 
casional fasts,  there  are  two  weekly  fasts,  the  one 
on  Wednesday  and  the  other  on  Friday.  No  fewei 
than  165  days  in  the  year  are  appomted  for  fasting. 
On  these  days  they  are  permitted  to  eat  plentifully 
of  all  kinds  of  vegetable  food,  except  the  vegetablfe 
oils  ;  thus  their  fastmg  is  limited  entirely  to  absti- 
nence from  animal  food. 

From  the  scattered  condition  of  the  Armenian 
people,  and  then-  subjection  to  dilferent  poUtical  gov- 
ernments, their  ecclesiastical  polity  is  somewhat  mo- 
dified. Originally,  as  we  leiim  from  Mr.  Dwight, 
whose  residence  as  a  missionary  in  Turkey  has  given 
him  pecuhar  facilities  of  acquiring  accurate  iufonna- 
tion,  the  Amienian  church  was  placed  under  one  head 
styled  CalhuUcos,  who  usually  held  his  seat  at  the  im- 
perial residence.  Subsequently  several  ditl'ercnt  Ca- 
thoUcoses  were  created  by  parties  rising  up  in  diifer- 
eut  parts  of  the  country,  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
distiu-bed  state  of  pubhc  afiairs.  At  present  there 
are  tlii'ee  Catholicoscs  among  the  Armenians,  one  at 
Echmiadzin,  one  at  Aghtamar  in  Lake  Van,  and  one 
at  Sis,  m  the  ancient  province  of  Cilicia.  The  high 
est  of  these  ecclesiastical  rulers  is  the  Catholicoa  who 
resides  at  Echmiadzin,  near  Eri\an,  and  who  lias  un- 
der liis  jurisdiction  the  whole  of  Turcomania,  or  Ar- 
menia Major;  but  in  consequence  of  that  province 
having  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  Kussia.  and  the 
Catholicos  being  since  1828  ajipointed  by  the  Czar, 
the  Ai-menians  at  Constantinople,  with  all  those  in 
Turkey  in  Emope,  and  in  Asia  Minor  and  Anncnia 
proper,  have  been  ostensibly  without  any  spiritual 
liead,  although  there  is  still  a  secret  connection  be- 
tween them  and  the  Cathohcos  at  Echmiadzin,  to 
whom  several  vartabeds  have  lately  gone  to  be  ordaui- 
ed  bishops.  Ever  since  the  Russians  obtained  posses- 
sion of  that  part  of  the  country,  the  Czai-  has  claimed 
the  right  of  appointuig,  not  only  the  Cathohcos,  but 
even  the  bishops,  so  that  whenever  a  bishopric  be- 
comes vacant,  the  synod  of  Echmiadzin  sends  the 
names  of  two  or  three  candidates  to  St.  Petersburg, 
from  which  the  emperor  selects  one  to  fill  the  office. 
In  consequence,  probably,  of  G  regory  the  Enhghtener 
having  been  ordained  at  Cesaiea,  the  Annenian  Ca- 
thohcos was  always  consecrated  by  the  primate  of 
Cesarea,  imtil  A.  l).  366,  when  Narses  the  Great  was  de- 
clared by  the  king,  nobles,  and  bishops,  sovereign  and 
independent  Catholicos  of  the  nation.  Fora  long  time 
the  Catholicos  of  Sis,  in  Armenia  Minor,  was  the  ac- 
knowledged head  of  the  Anneni:m  church,  but  in  A.  D. 
1441,anassembly  of  seven  hundred  of  the  clergj' trans- 
ferred the  supremacy  to  the  see  of  Echmiadzin,  for  no 
other  reason  that  has  come  down  to  us,  than  that  a 
precious  rehc,  the  hand  of  St.  Gregory-,  was  in  the  po^ 
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session  of  tliat  convent.  The  removal  of  the  supremo 
authority  from  tlic  Catholicos  of  Sis,  naturally  Jiro- 
duced  a  feeling  of  jealousy  and  dislike  between  the 
'espeetive  occupantss  ■  f  the  two  rival  sees,  which 
continued  for  more  than  two  hundi-ed  years,  imtil  at 
length,  in  A.  d.  1G51,  a  ^vritten  agreement  was  made 
between  the  incumbents  of  the  two  sees,  in  virtue  of 
which  the  Cilician  primate  still  governs  a  small 
branch  of  the  Annenian  chmrh  in  full  comnumii)u 
with  the  rest.  He  maintains  independent  jurisflic- 
tion  witliin  liis  diocese,  and  is  regarded  as  the 
spiritual  head  of  the  Armenian  church  in  Turkej'. 
The  third  Catholicos,  resident  at  Agthamai",  in  the 
island  of  Lake  Van,  is  of  far  more  recent  origin  than 
either  of  the  other  two,  having  assumed  the  title  and 
functions  of  the  office  only  in  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century.  Excommunication  followed  his  as- 
sumption of  the  ecclesiastical  dignity,  a  sentence 
which  was  not  removed  till  near  the  end  of  the  fol- 
lowing century.  Since  that  time  he  has  continued 
to  exercise  his  office  in  full  comnumion  with  the 
church,  though  his  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  extends 
scarcely  beyond  the  small  island  in  which  he  resides. 

In  addition  to  the  three  Catholicoses  now  spoken 
of,  there  are  two  patriarchs  in  the  Araicnian  church, 
the  one  resident  at  Constantinople,  and  the  other  at 
Jeru.salem.  Both  these  offices  originated  with  the 
Mohammedan  authorities  for  their  own  convenience. 
Neither  of  them  lias  the  power  of  ordainhig  bishops, 
out  must  send  them  to  Echmiadzin.  They  them- 
selves, however,  hold  the  rank  of  bishops  ecclesias- 
tically, though  invested  with  liigh  political  authority 
by  the  Turks.  The  Annenian  patriarch  at  Constan- 
tinople possesses  the  power  of  imprisoning  and 
scourging  members  of  liis  own  flock ;  and,  until  re- 
cently, as  Mr.  Dwight  informs  us,  this  politico- 
ecclesiastical  officer  could  prociu-e  their  banishment 
from  the  Turkish  authorities  whenever  he  pleased. 
The  late  charter  given  by  the  sultan  to  his  subjects 
prevents  any  such  abuse,  requiring  in  every  case  a 
regular  trial  before  the  Tm-kish  courts.  The  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople  receives  his  appointment  from 
the  sultan  on  a  nomination  from  the  primates  of  the 
tiation. 

The  Annenian  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  was  first 
appointed  so  far  back  as  a.  d.  1311,  and  the  office 
owes  its  existence  to  the  sultan  of  Egj-pt.  The  first 
patriarch  of  Constantuiople  was  appointed  by  Mo- 
hammed n.,  on  his  capture  of  that  city  in  A.  I). 
1453.  Up  to  a  recent  period  he  was  possessed  of 
despotic  power,  being  responsible  to  the  sultan  for 
the  good  conduct  of  his  people.  A  prison  exists 
within  his  own  precincts,  over  which  he  has  had  en- 
tire control.  The  heanest  oppressions  accordingly 
have  been  practised,  by  defeating  attempts  to  pro- 
cure the  official  passports,  which  are  needed  to  go 
from  place  to  place,  or  the  licenses  necessary  for  oc- 
cupying houses  or  shops,  or  prosecuting  trades, 
marrying,  burying  the  dead,  &c.  The  despotic 
power  of   the  patriarchs,    however,   is   practiciUly 


much  modified  by  the  power  of  the  primates,  who 
are  chielly  bankers,  and  all  of  them  men  of  great 
wealth.  The  patriarch  is  really  the  creature  of  the 
primates,  and  can  do  little  without  their  apjiroval. 
He  enjoys  the  title  of  archl)i8hop,  and  though  he 
caimot  ortLaiu,  has  the  appointment  of  bishops  to 
their  sees,  for  which,  such  is  the  comiption  prevail 
ing  in  the  Annenian  church,  he  charges  large  suma 
of  money,  while  the  bishops  on  their  part  ordain  to 
the  priesthood  for  money.  For  a  long  time  past  thj 
most  shameless  bribeiy,  and  deceit,  and  intrigue, 
have  prevailed  in  this  otherwise  interesting  chm-ch, 
which  throughout  many  centuries  maintained  the 
])rofession  of  its  faith,  and  its  Christian  name,  under 
the  severest  oppression  of  Pagan  and  Moliamniedan 
conquerors,  and  amid  the  strongest  worldly  induce- 
ments to  apostatize. 

The  Annenian  church  is  episcopal  in  its  form  of 
government.  There  are  nine  difl'erent  gi-ades  of 
clergy,  all  of  them  set  apart  to  their  respective  offices 
by  the  laj-ing  on  of  hands.  Four  of  these  are  below 
tlie  order  of  deacon,  and  are  called  porters,  readers, 
exorcists,  and  candle-lighters.  After  these  come  in 
regular  order  the  subdeacons,  deacons,  priests,  bishops, 
and  highest  of  all,  the  catholicos.  All  below  thg 
bishop  are  ordained  by  the  bishop,  and  the  bishop 
receives  ordination  from  the  cathohcos.  The  catho- 
licos is  ordained  by  a  council  of  bishops.  There  is 
a  peculiar  order  of  clergy  known  among  the  Armenians 
by  the  name  of  Vartabeds.  The  diflerence  between 
this  class  and  the  priests  may  be  stated  in  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  : — The  priests  are  married,  and  in 
fact  no  man  can  be  ordained  priest  unless  at  the  time 
of  liis  ordination  he  is  manied  ;  the  vartabeds  never 
maiTv,  and  have  taken  upon  them  the  vow  of  perpe- 
tual celibacy.  The  priests  always  remain  priests, 
and  can  never  rise  to  the  rank  of  bishops ;  the  var- 
tabeds may  become  bishops,  and  in  fact  all  the 
bishops  are  taken  from  that  order,  and  are  boimd  to 
perpetual  celibacy.  The  priests  never  preach ;  the 
vartabeds  are  the  preachers,  strictly  speaking,  among 
the  Annenian  clergy.  The  priests  live  in  the  midst 
of  their  flocks,  and  go  in  and  out  among  them  freely; 
the  vart<abeds  live  not  among  the  people,  but  in  con- 
vents, where  there  are  convents,  or  where  there  ai'e 
none  they  live  by  themselves  within  the  church  enclo- 
sures. In  case  the  wife  of  a  priest  dies,  he  is  not  per- 
mitted to  maiTy  a  second  time,  and  he  may  then,  if  ho 
chooses,  become  a  vartabed.  There  are  several  differ- 
ent degrees  of  rank  amongthe  vartabeds,  each  of  which 
has  its  own  special  ordination  service.  One  of  these, 
called  by  way  of  distinction,  the  supreme  order  of 
vartabed,  is  now  practically  unknown;  though  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  the  church  it  ought  to  exist. 
The  indiWdual  who  fills  this  office  may  be  either  a 
vartabed  or  a  bishop.  If  the  fonner,  he  may  be  or- 
dained to  it  by  a  bishop ;  but  if  the  latter,  he  must 
be  set  apart  to  tliis  high  office  by  the  Cathohcos 
himself.  He  is  considered,  by  way  of  eminence,  as 
an  apostolical  preacher,  and  his  labours  are  to  ba 
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iraong  the  heatlieii  alone.  The  spirit  of  missions  is 
dead  in  the  Annenian  church,  and,  therefore,  they 
have  no  fiu^lier  employment  for  such  a  class  of  men. 

Amid  the  numerous  errors  and  coiTuption.s  whicli 
have  crept  into  the  Armenian  church,  it  has  always 
been  a  favourable  circumstance  that  these  have  never 
been  reduced  to  a  systematic  form,  and  promulgated  to 
the  world  by  authority  of  a  synod  or  council,  a.5  the 
errors  of  the  Romish  church  have  been  in  the  decrees 
of  the  council  of  Trent.  And  besides,  the  Bible  has 
always  been  avowedly  the  only  nde  or  standard  of 
her  faith,  however  she  may  have  practically  exalted 
the  traditions  of  men  and  the  authority  of  the  church 
above  the  Bible.  The  Scriptures  have  never  been 
forbidden  to  the  people,  but  on  the  contrary,  the 
New  Testament  lias  been  used  in  the  elementary 
schools. 

About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a 
priest  of  Constantinople,  named  Debajy  Oghlfi,  pro- 
tested against  the  abuses  and  errors  which  existed 
in  the  Annenian  church.  He  wrote  a  work  upon 
the  subject,  which,  though  never  printed,  was  circu- 
lated widely  from  hand  to  hand,  and  contributed 
much  towards  tlie  reformation  which  is  now  in  pro- 
gress. In  1813  the  Russian  Bible  Society  published 
an  edition  of  5,000  copies  of  the  Armenian  Bible, 
and  soon  after  2,000  copies  of  the  ancient  Ai-menian 
New  Testament,  while  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
.Society  issued  an  equally  large  edition  of  the  New 
Testament  in  the  version  of  the  fifth  century.  In 
the  report  of  the  latter  Society  for  1814,  it  is  re- 
marked, "  The  printing  of  the  Annenian  Testament 
has  awakened  great  attention  among  the  Armenians, 
particularly  in  Russia ;  and  a  fervent  desire  has  been 
manifested  on  their  part  to  possess  that  invaluable 
treasure."  This  was  e^'idently  the  commencement 
of  an  important  movement,  which  was  all  the  more 
likely  to  go  forward,  as  it  was  countenanced  by  the 
Russian  Emperor  Alexander  I.,  and  also  by  the  Catho- 
licos  of  the  Armenian  church.  It  was  found,  in  dis- 
tributing the  Bibles,  that  the  language  in  which,  tliey 
were  written  was  not  imderstood  by  the  mass  of  tlie 
people,  and  accordingly  in  1822  the  Russian  Society 
translated  the  New  Testament  into  the  Armeno- 
Tiurkish,  and  in  the  followmg  year  a  translation  ap- 
peared imder  the  auspices  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  in  the  vulgar  Annenian  tongue.  These 
translations  were  found  to  be  somewhat  imperfect, 
but  tliey  have  since  been  supplanted  by  new  and  im- 
proved translations  executed  by  American  mission- 
aries. Thus  far  no  opposition  was  made  by  the 
Armenian  clergy  to  the  free  cii-culation  of  tlie  Scrip- 
tures among  their  people.  In  1823,  however,  a  dif- 
ferent spirit  began  to  be  manifested.  Messrs.  Lewis 
and  Baker,  agents  of  the  Bible  Society,  having  ap- 
plied to  the  Armenian  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
for  his  sanctioi  to  tlie  printing  of  a  version  of  the 
New  Testament  in  the  modem  Ai'menian,  which  the 
common  people  understand,  that  dignitaiy  refused 
ois  sanction  in  the  most  positive  terms,  and  his  ex- 


ample was  followed  by  the  clergy  generally.  About 
this  time  the  American  Board  of  Missions  came  to 
the  resolution  of  sending  missionaries  to  labour 
among  the  Armenians.  The  interesting  circumstance 
wliich  first  led  to  this  step  was,  the  conversion  at 
Beirflt  of  three  Armenian  ecclesiastics,  who  forth- 
with directed  their  eflbrts  towards  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  refoi-m  in  then-  church.  They  were  not  a 
little  aided  in  this  by  the  labours  of  Peshtimaljian,  a 
learned  and  conscientious  individual,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  a  school  established  within  the  precincts  of 
the  patriarchate.  He  had  studied  the  theology  of 
both  the  Oriental  and  the  Romish  churches,  and  be- 
sides, he  had  been  a  dihgent  student  of  the  Word  of 
God.  To  this  man,  in  his  official  capacity,  it  be- 
longed to  train  the  candidates  for  the  priesthood,  the 
completion  of  their  studies  at  this  institution  being 
required  as  a  pre-requisite  to  ordination.  The  re- 
sult was,  that  imtU  the  death  of  this  remarkable  per- 
son in  1838,  great  numbers  of  priests  passed  under 
his  instnictions,  and  went  forth  to  labour  among  the 
people  with  their  minds  thoroughly  imbued  and 
their  hearts  deeply  impressed  with  evangelical  truth. 
Meanwhile  a  mission  among  the  Armenians  of  Tur- 
key had  been  estabUshed  by  the  American  Board. 
But  no  sooner  did  the  missionaries  commence  their 
energetic  labours,  aided  by  Sahakyan,  a  pupil  in  the 
school  of  Peshtimaljian,  than  opposition  on  the  part 
of  both  the  Armenian  and  the  Romish  clergy  began 
to  arise;  and  by  their  secret  influence,  a  school 
which  the  missionaries  had  formed  in  Constantinople 
was  broken  up.  An  influential  jeweller  in  the  city, 
who  belonged  to  the  Annenian  church,  accused  Sa- 
hakyan and  another  young  man  of  heresy,  and  pre- 
vailed upon  Peshtimaljian  to  summon  them  before 
liim  for  examination.  The  youtlis  appeared,  and  the 
jeweller  confidently  charged  them  with  violating  their 
obligations  to  the  church,  and  dishonouring  God. 
They  were  about  to  vindicate  themselves,  but  Pesh- 
timaljian took  the  matter  into  liis  own  hands,  and 
proved  to  the  astonished  jeweller,  both  from  history 
and  Scriptiu'e,  that  the  Annenian  church  itself,  and 
not  the  yoimg  men,  was  heretical  and  idolatrous. 
The  yoimg  men  were  then  heard  for  themselves,  and 
aided  by  Peshtimaljian,  they  so  satisfactorily  estab- 
lished the  truth  of  the  opinions  wliich  they  held,  that 
the  jeweller  was  convinced  of  liis  own  errors,  and 
those  of  liis  cliiu-ch,  and  from  that  day  openly  avowed 
himself  a  zealous  supporter  of  evangehcal  doctrines. 
One  of  the  gi-eatest  hindrances  to  the  progi-ess  of 
the  gospel  among  the  Armenians,  has  been  the  per- 
secuting character  of  the  Annenian  patriarchal 
power  at  Constantinople.  Being  not  only  itself  in- 
vested with  despotic  authority,  but  having  great  in- 
fluence with  the  Turkish  authorities,  it  throws  every 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  missionaries,  and  endea- 
vours by  all  possible  means  to  prevent  the  people 
from  embracing  Protestant  and  evangelical  princi- 
ples. To  discourage  all  such  conversions,  Sahakyan 
was  seized  and  imprisoned  for  a  long  period,  though 
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accused  of  no  other  crime  than  having  left  the  Ar- 
menian oluirch ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  sultan  in- 
terposed in  his  belialf,  that  the  patriarch,  after  many 
delays,  and  with  great  reluctance,  sent  an  order  for 
his  release  on  the  10th  February  1840.  Ry  the 
divine  blessing,  the  American  nn^sionaries  have  been 
enabled  to  prosecute  their  work  among  the  Anne- 
■jians  with  unabated  energy  and  zeal,  notwithstanding 
jie  strenuous  opposition  of  the  patriarch  and  many 
»i  the  clergy.  Nor  have  they  laboured  in  vain.  A 
most  gi-atifying  refnrmatiou  has  been  steadily  going 
forward  in  the  Armenian  community.  A  marked 
difference  has  been  observed  in  the  style  of  preaching, 
not  only  in  the  capital,  but  throughout  the  country. 
Many  of  the  vartabcds  declaim  loudly  against  the 
errors  into  which  their  church  has  fallen,  and  preach 
the  peoidiar  doctrines  of  the  gospel  with  faithfulness 
and  zeal. 

In  184.'^,  an  event  occurred  in  Constantinople 
which  awakened  the  most  intense  excitement 
throughout  the  city.  A  young  AiToenian,  who  had 
ra.shly  and  without  due  consideration  embraced  the 
Mohammedan  faith,  and  afterwards  returned  to  his 
fonner  profession,  was  publicly  beheaded  in  the 
streets  of  Constantinople,  in  opposition  to  the  re- 
monstrances of  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  the  British 
minister.  The  ambassadors  of  the  dili'erent  Chris- 
tian Powers  represented  at  this  court,  joined  Mr. 
Canning  in  protesting  against  an  act  of  such  flagrant 
cruelty  and  injustice,  and  by  their  fu-mness  and  im- 
portunity they  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  sul- 
tan a  written  pledge,  that  no  person  who  had  em- 
braced the  Mohammedan  religion  and  afterwards 
returned  to  Christianity,  should  on  that  account  be 
put  to  death.  Tliis  was  a  triumph  over  Mussulman 
intolerance  the  most  signal  and  suq^-ising,  the  first 
step  towards  the  introduction  of  religious  liberty  into 
Tm-key,  and  the  precursor,  we  doubt  not,  of  a  glori- 
ous day  when  the  Crescent  shall  give  place  to  the 
Cross. 

In  the  aututnn  of  1844  the  prospects  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, which  had  for  some  time  been  brightening, 
were  suddenly  beclouded  by  the  appointment  to  the 
patriarchate  of  Constantinople  of  Matteos,  bishop  of 
Smyrna,  a  man  whose  prevailing  principle  seemed  to 
be  inordinate  ambition,  and  who,  seeing  that  the  rul- 
itig  party  of  his  church  was  opposed  to  the  diffusion  of 
the  Protestant  truth,  was  not  long  in  setting  on  foot 
a  persecution  of  the  most  severe  and  unrelenting 
nature.  His  object  wa?  to  crush  if  possible,  by  coer- 
cive measures,  the  evangelical  party.  The  first  indi- 
vidual selected  to  be  the  subject  of  this  bold  experi- 
ment was  Priest  Vertaness,  who  had  been  the  un- 
wearied promoter  of  evangelical  truth,  and  had  been 
already  twice  banished  for  Iiis  religious  principles. 
The  following  intcrestmg  account  of  this  persecution 
is  given  by  Mr.  Newbold,  in  his  valuable  'Cyclopajdia 
of  Missions:'  "On  Sunday,  January  25,  after  the 
usual  morning  services  in  the  patriarchal  church 
weie  finished,  the  house  was  darkened  by  extinguish- 


ing the  candles,  and  the  great  veil  was  drawn  ir 
front  of  the  main  altar,  and  a  bull  of  excision  and 
anathema  was  solenndy  read  against  Priest  Ver 
taness,  including  all  the  followers  of  the  '  modem 
sectaries.'  lie  was  styled  by  the  Patriarch  '  a  con- 
temiitible  wretch,'  who,  'following  his  carnal  lusts, 
had  forsaken  the  Church,  and  was  going  about  as  a 
'  vagabond,'  '  babbling  out  errors,'  and  being  an  '  oc- 
casion of  stumbling  to  many.'  He  was  said  to  be  '  a 
traitor,  and  murderer  of  Christ,  a  child  of  the  devil, 
and  an  offspring  of  Antichrist,  worse  than  an  infidel 
or  a  heathen,'  for  tcachmg  'the  impieties  and  seduc- 
tions of  modem  sectaries  (Protostant.s).'  '  AVliere- 
fore,'  says  the  Patriarch,  '  we  expel  him,  and  forbid 
him  as  a  devil,  and  a  child  of  tlie  devil,  to  enter  into 
the  company  of  believers.  '\\u  cut  him  off  from  the 
priesthood,  as  an  amputated  member  of  the  spiritual 
body  of  Christ,  and  as  a  branch  cut  off  from  the 
vine,  which  is  good  for  nothing  but  to  be  cast  mtn 
the  fire.  By  this  admonitoi^  bull,  I  therefore  com 
mand  and  warn  my  beloved  in  every  city,  far  and 
near,  not  to  look  upon  his  face — regarding  it  as  the 
face  of  Belial ;  not  to  receive  him  into  yom-  holy 
dwellings ;  for  he  is  a  house-destroying  and  raven- 
ing wolf;  not  to  receive  liis  salutation,  but  as  a  soul- 
destroying  and  deadly  poison  ;  and  to  beware,  with 
all  your  households,  of  the  seducing  and  impious 
followers  of  the  false  doctruie  of  the  modern  secta- 
ries (Protestants) ;  and  to  pray  for  them  to  the  God 
who  remembereth  not  iniquity,  if  perchance  they 
may  repent  and  turn  from  their  wicked  paths,  and 
secure  the  salvation  of  their  souls,  through  tlie  grace 
of  our  Lord  and  Sanour  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  blessed 
for  ever.     Amen.' 

"  This  bull  of  excision  and  anathema  was  followed 
by  a  violent  denimciatory  discourse  from  the  Pa- 
triarch, against  all  the  Protestants  in  general,  and 
the  priest  in  particular,  which  called  forth  many 
loud  'aniens'  from  the  inflamed  people. 

"  On  the  following  day  the  greatest  acti^dty  pre- 
vailed among  the  priests,  in  every  part  of  the  city 
and  suburbs.  AU  moved  hke  the  difl'erent  parts  of 
a  machine,  as  if  by  one  impulse,  and  it  was  not  dif- 
ficult to  trace  the  direction  from  which  that  impulse 
had  come.  Tlie  resolute  Patriarch  was  determined 
not  to  trust  merely  to  the  impression  made  ujion  the 
people  by  the  anathema,  and  liis  accompanying  de- 
nunciations on  the  preceding  day.  lie,  therefore, 
issued  orders  to  his  clerg)'  to  see  that  the  temporal 
]icnalties  threatened  in  that  instrument  were  imme- 
diately inflicted  to  the  very  letter.  The  priests 
went  forth  simultaneously  to  their  work, — most  of 
them  apparently  with  good-will,  but  some  reluc- 
tantly, their  sympathies  being  -with  the  innocent  vic- 
tims of  oppres.sion,  rather  than  with  the  oppressor. 
The  Armenian  heads  of  all  the  trade  coqjorations  m 
the  city  were  commanded  to  withdraw  their  counte- 
nance from  all  Protestants  who  would  not  recant. 
Tlie  keepers  of  khans  and  the  owners  of  houses  were 
ordered  to  eject  all  lodgers  and  tenants  who  wouW 
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not  comply  with  this  condition.  FamiUes  were  also 
visited  by  the  priests,  wherever  any  one  lived  who 
was  suspected  of  heresy,  and  it  was  enjoined  upon 
them  to  expel  the  offending  member,  or  separate 
from  it,  even  though  it  were  a  son  or  daughter, 
brother  or  sister,  husband  or  wife.  The  Protestant 
brethren  were  summoned  to  repair  immediately  to 
the  Patriarchate  in  order  publicly  to  recant  and  be- 
come reconciled  to  the  Church.  To  give  force  to 
the  whole,  the  tlireat  was  issued  tliat  aU  who  re- 
fused to  aid  in  carrying  out  these  measures  against 
the  '  new  sectaries,'  should  themselves  be  anathe- 
matized. 

"  A  wild  spirit  of  fanaticism  now  reigned.  Before 
it,  all  sense  of  right,  all  regard  to  truth  and  justice, 
all  '  bowels  of  mercies'  vanished  away.  Even  the 
strong  and  tender  affection  subsisting  between  hus- 
bands and  wives,  brothers  and  sisters,  parents  and 
children,  was,  in  some  instances,  exchanged  for  the 
cruel  and  relentless  hate  of  the  persecutor.  The  very 
constancy  of  the  people  of  God  provoked  still  more 
the  wrath  of  their  enemies.  Their  readiness  to  suf- 
fer joyfully  the  spoiling  of  their  goods  was  consi- 
dered as  a  proof  that  large  temporal  rewards  had  been 
offered  them  by  the  missionaries ;  and  their  imwa- 
fering  fideUty  to  Christ  was  interpreted  into  obsti- 
nacy. Some  on  the  side  of  the  Church,  who  at  fii-st 
were  signally  wanting  in  zeal,  in  furthering  the  Pa- 
iiTarch's  violent  measures,  were  stimulated  into  active 
persecutors,  by  what  appeared  to  them,  in  theii-  reli- 
gious indifferentisra,  as  mere  stubbornness  on  the 
part  of  the  Protestants. 

"  The  leading  men  in  the  different  trade  corpora- 
tions, showed  more  resoluteness  than  any  other  class, 
in  attempting  to  force  the  evangelical  brethren  to  a 
compliance  with  the  Patriarch's  demands ;  and  they 
could  urge  motives  more  potent  than  almost  any 
other  of  a  worldly  nature.  Whatever  method  of 
coercion  was  resorted  to,  whether  by  priests  or  peo- 
ple, it  was  everywhere  publicly  declared  to  be  by 
the  express  command  of  the  Patriarch  Matteos. 

"  During  the  week  after  the  first  anathema  was 
read,  although  many  were  forcibly  driven  from  their 
liouses  and  shops,  and  prevented  from  doing  busi- 
ness to  support  themselves  and  families,  and  some 
were  expelled  from  the  paternal  roof,  and  otherwise 
afflicted,  yet  not  one  was  induced  to  recant.  On  the 
following  Sabbath,  the  passions  of  an  ignorant  and 
superstitious  people  were  still  more  inflamed  by  a 
becond  anathema,  which,  like  the  first,  was  read  in 
all  the  churches,  and  accompanied  by  the  most  vio- 
lent denunciations  from  the  Patriarch,  the  bishops, 
and  the  vartabeds.  In  tliis  bull  it  was  declared  that 
not  only  the  '  cursed  nonentit)-,  Vertaness,'  '  falsely 
called  priest,'  was  anathematized  bv  the  '  holy 
Church,'  but  likewise  'all  that  were  of  his  senti- 
ments.' They  were  together  pronounced  to  be  '  ac- 
cursed, and  excommunicated,  and  anathematized  by 
(Jod,  and  by  all  his  saints,  and  by  us,'  that  is,  Mat- 
Pairiarch.     '  Wherefore,'  he  says, '  whoever  has 


a  son  that  is  such  an  one,  or  a  brother,  or  a  partner, 
(in  business)  and  gives  liira  bread,  or  assists  him  in 
making  money,  or  has  intercourse  with  him  as  a 
friend,  or  does  business  with  him,  let  such  persons 
know  that  they  are  nourishing  a  venomous  serpent 
in  their  hoises.  which  will  one  day  injure  them  with 
its  deadly  poison,  and  they  ^vill  lose  then-  souls.  Suc'n 
persons  give  bread  to  Judas.  Such  persons  are  ene- 
mies of  the  holy  faith  of  Christianity,  and  destroyers 
of  the  holy  orthodox  Church  of  the  Armenians,  and 
a  disgrace  to  the  whole  nation.  Wherefore,  their 
houses  and  shops  also  are  accursed ;  and  whoever 
goes  to  visit  tliem,  we  shall  learn,  and  publish  f.hera 
to  the  Holy  Church,  by  terrible  anathemas.' 

"  The  spirit  of  exasperation  knew  no  bounds.  One 
after  another,  the  brethren  were  summoned  before 
the  Patriarch,  or  the  local  ecclesiastical  authorities 
of  their  particular  quarter  of  the  city,  and  required 
to  sign  a  paper  of  recantation,  on  penalty  of  being 
'  terribly  anathematized,'  which  involved  their  being 
deprived  of  all  business  and  treated  as  outlawa.  The 
first  paper  presented  for  their  signature  was,  in  sub- 
stance, a  confession  that  imder  '  the  wicked  entice- 
ments of  Satan '  they  had  '  separated  from  the  spot- 
less bosom  of  the  Holy  Church,'  and  joined  the 
'impious  sect'  of  the  Protestants  ;  which  now  they 
saw  to  be  '  nothing  else  but  an  invention  of  arro- 
gance, a  snare  of  Satan,  a  sect  of  confusion,  a  broad 
road  which  leadeth  to  destruction.'  Wlierefore  re 
pentuig  of  their  '  impious  deeds,'  they  fled  for  par- 
don 'to  the  bosom  of  the  holy  and  immaculate 
Armenian  Church,'  and  confessed  that  '  her  faith  is 
spotless,  her  sacraments  divine,  her  rites  of  apostolic 
origin,  her  ritual  pious;'  and  promised  to  receive 
'  whatever  this  same  holy  Church  receiveth,  whether 
it  be  a  matter  of  faith  or  ceremony,'  and  '  to  reject 
with  anathemas,'  '  whatever  doctrines  she  rejects.' 

"  Tliis  first  paper  not  being  sufficiently  expUcit  to 
suit  some  of  the  persecuting  party,  another  was  drawn 
up  in  the  form  of  a  creed,  to  which  all  were  required  to 
subscribe,  as  the  only  condition  of  being  restored  to 
the  favour  of  the  Patriarch,  that  is,  to  their  ci\-il  pri- 
vileges. Tills  creed  contained  substantially  all  the 
errors  of  Popery.  It  acknowledged  that  good  works 
justify  a  man  as  well  as  faith ;  that  the  Church  is  in- 
fallible ;  that  there  are  seven  sacraments ;  that  bap- 
tism by  water,  and  private  confession  to  a  priest  are 
essential  to  salvation ;  that  the  soul  of  one  dying 
without  full  penance  for  his  sins,  is  after  death, 
purified  by  the  prayers  of  the  Church,  by  the  blood- 
less sacritice  of  the  mass,  and  by  the  ahns-giving  o' 
his  friends  ;  that  the  bread  and  wine  of  communion 
are  the  true  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  that  Mary  is 
the  mother  of  God  ;  that  '  the  holy  anomted'  mate 
rial  crosses  are  worthy  of  adoration,  as  al.<o  relicj 
and  pictures ;  that  the  intercession  of  the  saints  u 
acceptable  to  God ;  and  that  the  Patriarchs  rule  the 
Church  as  Christ's  vicegerents.  It  also  required 
those  who  subscribed  it  to  join  in  anathematizing  all 
who  call  the  worsliip  of  the  holy  cross,  and  of  relic* 
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and  pictures,  idolatry,  and  who  reject  the  ceremonies 
of  the  Church  as  superstitions." 

The  paper  of  rccantatioD  and  the  new  creed  were 
sent  by  the  Patriarch  throughout  the  country,  and 
the  evangelical  brethren  were  summoned  before  their 
respective  ecclesiastical  rulers,  and  called  upon  to 
sign  it.  Tliose  who  refused  were  visited  with  hea%'y 
marks  of  the  Patriarch's  displeasure.  Nearly  forty 
indiWduals  in  Constantinople  had  their  shops  closed, 
and  their  licenses  to  trade  taken  from  them,  thus  be- 
ing deprived  of  the  means  of  earning  an  honest  live- 
lihood. Nearly  seventy  were  obliged  to  quit  their 
homes  and  relatives  for  Christ's  sake.  Bakers  were 
forbidden  to  supply  them  with  bread,  and  water-car- 
riers with  water.  For  weeks  together  the  Armenian 
churches  rang  from  Sabbath  to  Sabljath  with  ana- 
themas against  all  who  had  joined  "  the  new  sect." 
Falsehoods  and  calumnies  of  every  kind  were  spread 
against  the  Protestants.  The  brethren  could  not  pass 
along  the  streets  without  being  insulted  and  spit  upon. 
Under  these  painful  circumstances,  letters  of  sympa- 
thy, accompanied  with  ample  contributions  in  money, 
poured  in  from  all  quarters  of  the  Christian  world. 
The  British  ambassador  represented  the  case  of  the 
oppressed  and  persecuted  Armenian  converts  to  the 
Sultan,  and  by  liis  earnest  and  persevering  exertions 
in  their  behalf,  Reschid  Pasha,  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  gave  orders  that  the  Protestants 
should  be  allowed  to  resume  their  business,  on  con- 
jition  that  they  became  sureties  for  one  another. 
This  arrangement  settled  the  question  of  religious 
liberty  for  the  Protestants  in  Turkey.  Though  open 
persecution  was  thus  authoritatively  forbidden,  the 
brethren  were  still  exposed  to  many  secret  infringe- 
ments upon  their  liberty  and  comfort.  The  govern- 
ment, however,  were  resolved  to  maintain  the  princi- 
ples of  freedom  which  they  had  already  avowed  ;  and, 
accordingly,  a  vizirial  letter  was  issued  in  June  1846, 
commanduig  the  Pasha  of  Erzrfim  to  see  that  the 
civil  riglits  of  the  Protestants  were  duly  respected, 
so  long  as  they  were  faitliful  subjects  of  the  Sultan. 
Tliis  was  the  first  imperial  document  ever  issued  by 
the  Turkish  government  for  the  protection  of  its 
Protestant  subjects. 

The  Patriarch  Matteos  was  determined  to  put 
forth  Iiis  utmost  efforts  for  the  suppression  of  the 
Protestant  spirit  which  was  now  so  strong  in  the 
Armenian  church.  He  issued,  accordingly,  a  new 
bull  of  excommunication  and  anathema  against  all 
who  remained  firm  to  their  evangelical  principles, 
decreeing  that  it  should  be  publicly  read  on  the  same 
day  every  year  in  all  the  Armenian  churches  through- 
out the  Ottoman  empire.  This  gave  the  finisliing 
blow  to  the  work  of  persecution,  and  by  solemnly 
cuttmg  off  and  casting  out  all  Protestants  from  tlie 
church,  he  brought  about  tlirongh  necessity  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Evangelical  Protestant  churches  in 
Turkey.  On  the  1st  day  of  July  1846  was  formed 
the  first  Evangelical  Armenian  Church  of  Constan- 
tinople.    In  the  following  week  a  pastor  was  or- 


dained over  the  newly  formed  church ;  and  they  lost 
no  time  in  giving  forth  to  the  world  the  declara- 
tion of  their  faith,  and  their  reasons  for  the  step 
they  ha^l  taken.  In  the  course  of  the  same  sum- 
mer churches  were  formed  on  the  same  basis  in 
Nicomedia,  Adabazar,  and  Trebizond.  The  Patriarch 
was  indefatigable  in  devi.sing  all  possible  means  of 
annoying  the  body  which  had  thus  separated  from 
the  Armenian  church. 

Tlie  position  which  the  Protestants  now  occupied 
was  somewhat  anomalous.  Separated  from  the  Ar- 
menian community  they  were  not  imited  to  any 
other.  They  thus  stood  isolated  and  apart.  Govern- 
ment were  resolved  to  protect  them ;  but  the  mode 
of  affording  this  protection  was  surrounded  with  dif- 
ficulties. According  to  the  municipal  regulations  of 
Constantinople,  neither  marriage,  baptism,  nor  burial 
could  take  place  without  the  cognizance  of  the  civil 
authorities,  and  tliat,  too,  through  the  Patriarch. 
And,  besides,  no  man  could  travel  in  the  country 
without  a  passport,  and  that  passport  must  be  ac- 
companied by  the  Patriarch's  voucher  for  the  man's 
honesty.  Thus  the  Armenian  Protestants  were  now 
placed  in  the  most  difficult  circumstances.  For  mora 
than  a  year  and  a-half  they  remained  in  this  state, 
bearing  with  patience  the  grievances,  and  even  op- 
pressions to  which  they  were  exposed.  At  length, 
however,  they  were  permitted  to  bury,  to  marry, 
and  to  obtain  a  passport  for  travelling  without  the 
mediation  of  the  Patriarch.  They  were  now  under 
the  direct  protection  of  the  Turkish  authorities,  and 
independent  both  in  spiritual  and  temporal  matters 
of  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  to  the  great 
joy  of  the  brethren,  the  Turkish  government,  chiefly 
at  the  instigation  of  Lord  Cowley,  who  was  tempor- 
arily acting  as  British  ambassador  to  the  Porte, 
issued  an  imperial  decree  on  the  15th  November, 
1847,  recognizing  native  Protestants  as  constituting 
a  separate  and  independent  community  in  Turkey. 
This  important  official  document  contained  a  clause 
expressly  securing  tliat  "  no  interference  whatever 
should  be  permitted  in  their  temporal  or  spiritual 
concerns  on  the  part  of  the  patriarchs,  monks,  or 
priests  of  other  sects."  This  decree,  which  was  held 
by  tlie  Armenian  Protestant  Church  in  Turkey  as 
the  Magna  Charta  of  its  liberties,  was  sent  to  all 
the  paslias  throughout  the  country;  and  still  further 
to  ensure  that  the  provisions  of  the  decree  should  be 
carried  out  fully  and  impartially,  an  individual, 
elected  by  the  new  community,  was  formally  recog- 
nized by  the  government  as  the  agent  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  Protestants  at  the  Porte.  This  was 
the  commencement  of  a  new  era  for  Christianity  in 
Turkey  and  throughout  the  East.  A  Protestant 
Church  has  been  thus  established  in  the  dominions 
of  the  Sultan,  formally  acknowledged  and  protected 
by  the  Ottoman  government. 

The  plans  wliich  the  patriarch  Matteos  had  formed 
for  the  extirpation  of  Protestantism  from  the  coun- 
try had  now  signally  failed.    The  hour  of  retribution 
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luid  come.  Found  guilty  of  various  frauds  upon 
the  public  treasury,  and  of  acts  of  injustice  incon- 
sistent with  patriarchal  dignity,  the  persecuting 
ecclesiastic  was  removed  from  office,  degraded,  and 
sentenced  to  banishment.  A  friendly  banker  in 
Constantinople  interposed,  and  procured  his  release 
from  this  last  part  of  the  punishment,  and  he  was 
permitted  to  retire  to  a  private  residence  on  the 
shores  of  the  Bosphoms. 

The  Armenian  Protestants  have  endured  much 
persecution,  but  their  liberties  are  now  secured,  not 
temporarily,  but  in  all  time  coming.  On  the  18th 
February  1856,  the  Sidtan  issued  a  Hatti-Houmay- 
otm  or  supreme  decree,  conferring  equal  rights,  ci%il 
and  religious,  on  all  the  subjects  of  his  empire.  This 
doctunent  guarantees  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  privi- 
leges enjoyed  by  the  Greek  and  Armenian  churches. 
It  formally  and  finally  deprives  the  patriarchs  of  all 
temporal  and  judicial  power,  rendering  it  impossible 
for  them  again  to  persecute.  It  proclaims  the  full 
equality  of  all  reUgions  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  It 
declares  Christians  admissible  to  all  state  offices.  It 
secures  to  Turkish  Christians  the  right  of  holding 
situations  of  civil  jurisdiction,  and  gives  them  a  right 
to  military  honours. 

AEilENIAX  CATHOLIC  CHURCH.  The 
Armenian  church,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding 
article,  had  separated  from  the  other  Christian  churches 
of  the  East  by  adopting  Monophysite  doctrines,  and 
rejecting  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  A.  d. 
536.  From  that  time  frequent  attempts  were  made 
to  effect  a  union  with  Rome.  In  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries,  in  consequence  of  the  threatened 
invasion  of  their  country  by  the  Saracens,  the  Arme- 
nian patriarchs  made  overttu^s  to  the  Popes,  expect- 
ing that  through  their  interest  they  might  obtain  sup- 
port from  the  Western  powers.  Thus  Gregory,  the 
Armenian  patriarch,  is  said  to  have  sent  an  embassy 
to  Rome,  a.  d.  1080,  expressing  high  respect  for  that 
gee,  and  to  have  received  a  favourable  answer.  In 
A.  D.  1145,  another  patriarch  offered  to  subject  the 
Armenian  church  to  the  Papal  power.  The  pro- 
posal was  taken  into  consideration,  but  no  effective 
steps  were  adopted  towards  the  accomplishment  of 
a  union  nntU  Leo,  king  of  Armenia,  wishing  his 
coronation  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  Pope,  for- 
mally declared  himself,  along  with  the  CathoUcos, 
and  a  large  body  of  the  clergy,  favourable  to  an- 
nexation with  Rome,  and  accordingly  succeeded  in 
organizing  a  distinct  Armenian  branch  of  the  Ro- 
mish Church.  At  the  council  of  Adina  in  A.  d. 
1314,  the  union  was  openly  declared.  The  papacy 
.as  ever  since  made  strenuous  efforts,  by  sending 
zealous  missionaries,  to  increase  the  nimjber  of  her 
adherents  in  that  country.  The  Armenian  Catholic 
Church,  however,  has  always  been  a  small  body.  In 
Syria  they  are  not  numerous,  and  are  ruled  by  a 
patriarch  who  resides  in  a  convent  at  Mount  Leba- 
oon,  three  bishops,  and  about  titty  monks.  The 
Annenian   CathoUcs  form  a  larger  body  in   Con- 


stantinople and  Asia  Minor.  The  following  state- 
ment in  regard  to  them  is  given  by  Mr.  Holmes, 
an  American  missionary.  "  The  Armenian  Catho- 
lics in  the  city  are  estimated  at  from  10,000  to 
13,000  souls.  They  are  found  also  in  Smyrna,  An- 
gora, Tokat,  Trebizond,  and  in  small  ntunbers  in 
various  parts  of  Armenia.  There  are  perhaps  250 
families  at  Mardin  dependent  on  their  own  patriarch, 
who  resides  in  a  convent  on  Mount  Lebanon ;  and 
this  patriarch  governs  the  Armenian-Catholic  popu- 
lation of  Aleppo  and  Syria.  Their  ecclesiastical  or- 
ganization is  complete  in  itself,  except  that  they  have 
a  poUtical  patriarch  appointed  from  among  them- 
selves to  represent  them  at  the  Porte,  while  their  ec- 
clesiastical patriarch  Ls  appointed  by  the  Pope.  The 
great  motive  of  those  who  join  the  Papal  Armenians, 
is  for  the  sake  of  the  additional  protection  which 
they  gain  as  Catholics,  on  account  of  the  interest 
taken  in  them,  and  the  aid  afforded  the  sect  by 
many  of  the  Cathohc  ambassadors.  The  Arme- 
nian Catholics  have  one  large  church  in  Galata,  and 
a  church  in  Ona  Koi.  There  is  a  parish  public 
school  connected  with  the  church,  and  there  is  now 
building  a  college  or  high  school  at  Pera.  in  connec- 
tion with  the  monks  of  the  Venice  monastery.  Quite 
a  number  of  young  men  also  are  pursuing  their  studies 
in  Pera  preparatory  to  becoming  priests.  Many 
families  send  thefr  daughters  to  either  the  boarding  or 
the  day  schools  of  the  'Sisters  of  Charity '  in  Galata." 
In  Constantinople,  the  Papal  Armenians  were  calcu- 
lated in  1828  to  amotmt  to  27,000.  In  consequence, 
however,  of  the  Persian  Armenians  having  taken  a 
part  in  the  war  between  Russia  and  Persia,  the  sul- 
tan, dreading  that  he  himself  would  speedily  be  in- 
volved in  a  contention  with  the  same  Christian 
power,  banished  the  whole  papal  Armenians  from  the 
city  and  its  suburbs.  They  have  since  been  allowed 
to  return,  and  under  their  own  patriarch,  they  are 
recognized  as  an  established  Christian  sect  under  the 
government  of  the  Porte. 

ARMILLU3,  the  name  given  by  the  Jewish 
Rabbis  to  the  Antichrist,  whose  appearance,  they 
teach,  wiU  be  one  of  the  signs  of  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah.  They  say  that  at  Rome  there  is  a  marble 
statue  in  the  form  of  a  most  beautiful  young  female, 
which  was  not  fashioned  by  the  hands  of  man, -bat 
was  created  by  divine  power.  God  will  form  a 
creature  within  this  statue  in  the  shape  of  an  in- 
fant, and  at  length  the  statue  bursting  shall  bring 
forth  a  being  in  htunan  form,  whose  name  shall  bn 
Armillus,  who  shall  be  an  adversary,  and  the  Gen- 
tiles will  call  him  Antichrist.  His  height  and 
breadth  will  be  each  twelve  cubits ;  his  eyes,  whicli 
will  be  a  span  distant  iroTa  each  other,  will  be  hollow 
and  red ;  his  hair  will  be  of  a  golden  colour ;  the 
soles  of  his  feet  will  be  green,  and  on  his  head  will 
be  two  crowns.  This  gigantic  impostor  will  declare 
himself  to  the  Gentiles  as  the  Messiah,  and  they  will 
believe  on  him,  appointing  him  their  king.  He  will 
offer  himself  to  the  Jews  in  the  same  capacity,  bat 
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Neheniiah  the  son  of  CluizieJ  vdW  arise,  with  thirty 
thousaiul  of  tlie  bravest  of  tlie  sons  of  Epliraim,  and 
will  join  battle  with  Annillus,  slaying  200,000  of  Ids 
forces.  The  vanquisheil  Antichrist  will  then  gather 
all  his  forces  in  the  "  valley  of  decision  "  (Joel  iii.  14), 
and  vnW  there  tight  a  second  time  with  Israel,  when 
multitudes  of  the  Gentiles  will  be  slain.  Few  of  the 
Israelites  will  fall  in  this  engagement,  but  among 
the  dead  will  be  found  their  leader  Nehemiah,  whom 
the  Rabbis  call  the  Lord's  Messiah.  Annillus  will 
not  be  aware  of  the  death  of  this  tirst  Messiah.  At 
this  time  all  the  nations  of  the  world  will  exjiel  the 
Israelites  out  of  their  provinces,  and  not  sutler  them 
Vo  dwell  among  them  any  longer.  Israel  shall  ex- 
perience such  distress  as  has  never  before  been 
known,  and  now  will  be  fulfilled  the  saying  of 
Daniel,  "  And  at  that  time  shall  Michael  stand  up, 
the  great  prince  which  standeth  for  the  children  of 
thy  people  :  and  there  shall  be  a  time  of  trouble,  such 
as  never  was  since  there  was  a  nation  even  to  that 
same  time :  and  at  that  time  thy  people  shall  be  de- 
livered, every  one  that  .shall  be  found  written  in  the 
book."  Immediately  all  the  Israelites  will  Hee  into 
desert  places,  where  they  will  remain  for  forty-tive 
days,  during  which  all  the  impious  Israelites  who  are 
not  worthy  to  see  the  redemption  will  die.  Annil- 
lus will  then  conquer  and  take  possession  of  Kgypt, 
after  which  he  will  tuni  his  face  towards  Jerusalem, 
to  lay  it  waste  a  second  time.  At  this  critical  mo- 
ment Michael  shall  arise  and  blow  a  trumpet  three 
times,  and  at  the  tirst  blast  shall  be  revealed  Messiah 
Ben  David  and  Elijah  the  prophet,  round  whom  will 
gather  the  pure  Israelites  and  will  enter  Jerusalem, 
when  the  Son  of  David,  going  up  into  the  deserted 
palace,  will  there  take  up  his  residence.  Annillus 
leaniing  that  there  is  a  king  in  Israel,  will  collect  the 
forces  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  will  enter 
into  battle  with  God's  Messiah.  Immediately  God 
himself  will  light  with  the  enemies  of  his  people,  and 
rain  do\vn  lire  and  brimstone  from  heaven.  Then 
shall  the  impious  Armillus  perish  with  his  whole 
army,  and  the  saying  of  Obadiah  will  come  to  pass, 
"  The  house  of  Jacob  shall  be  a  tir-e,  and  the  hou.se 
of  Joseph  a  flame,  and  the  house  of  Esau  for 
stubble."  Such  are  the  strange  views  which  the 
Rabbinists  set  forth  as  to  the  natm-e  and  doings  of 
the  Antichrist,  all  of  them  founded  on  a  perverted 
exposition  of  numerous  passages  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Scriptures.    See  Antichrist. 

AKMINIIIS,  an  eminent  di%-ine,  who  flouri-shed 
in  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  and  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  centuries.  He  was  bom  at  Oudewater 
in  Holland,  in  15G0.  "WHiile  he  was  yet  a  child  his 
lather  died,  and  he  was  kindly  taken  imder  the  cai-e 
of  a  clergyman,  who  superintended  his  education, 
until  he  was  prepared  to  enter  the  university  of 
Utrecht.  During  his  studies  at  college,  he  was  de- 
prived by  death  of  his  benevolent  protector,  but  by 
the  gi'acious  interposition  of  Trovidence,  another 
oiend  was  raised  up  to  him,  who  removed  him  to 


Marburg  in  1575.  Here  he  remained  for  several 
years,  busying  liimself  chiefiy  in  the  acquisition  ol 
knowledge.  At  length,  in  1582,  to  complete  hih 
studies,  he  was  sent  to  Geneva,  where  he  enjoyed 
the  high  privilege  of  studyhig  under  the  distinguished 
Theodore  Beza.  Anninius  po68'>ssed  a  rcniarkabla 
taste  for  abstract  speculation,  and  having  imbibed 
the  doctrines  of  liamus,  he  taught  them  both  in  pub- 
lic and  private,  in  o])position  to  those  of  Aristotle, 
which  were  the  ruling  opmions  of  the  time.  Such 
was  his  zeal  and  activity  in  incul«vting  the  new  phi 
losophy,  that  he  found  himself  under  the  necessity 
of  taking  refuge  at  Basle  from  the  persecution  to 
which  his  philosophical  opinions  exposed  him.  At 
Basle  he  found  a  more  congenial  residence,  and  such 
was  the  reputation  which  he  soon  acquired  at  the  uni 
versity  in  that  town,  that,  though  only  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  he  was  pressed  to  accept  the  degiee  of 
doctor  in  divinity,  which,  however,  he  modestly  de- 
clined. In  A.  D.  1588  Anninius  was  ordained  minis- 
ter at  Amsterdam,  where  he  succeeded  in  gathering 
round  him  an  attached  and  admiring  people.  Soon 
alter  ho  had  entered  upon  his  miuisterial  labours,  hi« 
attention  was  called  to  a  keen  controversy  which  had 
arisen  in  Holland  between  what  were  ciUcd  the  Sub- 
lapsarian  and  the  Supralapsarian  Calvinists,  on  the 
abstruse  subject  of  the  divine  decrees.  Two  of  the 
former  class  of  ministers  had  published  a  work  on 
tlie  subject  which,  from  its  depth  and  subtlety,  was 
attracting  no  little  notice.  It  was  thought  necessary 
by  the  opposite  party,  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
counteracting  the  injurious  influence  of  this  able 
treatise.  The  duty  was  devolved  by  universal  con- 
sent upon  Arminius.  But  no  sooner  had  he  under- 
taken the  task  and  begim  to  weigh  the  argumenta 
on  both  sides,  than  he  became  convinced  of  th« 
truth  of  those  very  opinions  which  he  had  been  soli- 
cited to  confute.  Not  that  he  adopted  in  their  full 
extent  the  doctrines  which  have  been  since  taught 
by  Arminiaiis  imder  the  shelter  of  his  name.  On 
the  contrary,  he  continued  to  the  last  a  firm  believer 
in  the  sovereignty  of  the  divine  decrees,  and  the 
efl'ectual  operation  of  divine  grace.  On  the  latter 
])oint  he  had  departed  from  tlie  Genevan  views  and 
adojited  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  gi'ace,  which 
excludes  none  absolutely  from  salvation  ;  while  in 
reference  to  the  divine  decrees,  he  maintained  that 
the  objects  of  the  eternal  purpose  were  reganled  not 
simply  as  creatures,  but  as  sinners.  So  far,  however, 
had  Anninius  deviated  from  the  views  of  Calvin,  that 
he  became  an  object  of  suspicion  and  dislike  to  many 
of  his  brethren  in  Holland  and  elsewhere.  And  yet 
such  was  the  overwhelming  influence  of  his  talents, 
and  learning,  and  character,  that,  although  he  avowed 
his  Sublap.sarian  sentiments  in  A.  D.  1591,  he  con- 
tinued to  labour  in  Amsterdam  with  undiminished 
respect  and  accejitance ;  and  after  a  ministry  of  fif- 
teen years,  such  was  his  reputation  as  a  theologian, 
that  he  was  called  to  occupy  the  chair  of  divinity  at 
Leyden,   in    a.    d.    1003.      His   lectures   attracted 
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crowded  audiences,  and  he  became  no  less  popular  as 
R  professor  than  he  had  long  been  as  a  minister. 

In  a  short  time,  however,  the  theologi&il  opinions 
of  the  new  professor  began  to  be  canvassed  in  the 
university,  and  eager  controversies  were  held  upon 
the  subject  both  within  and  without  its  walls.  Mat- 
ters had  now  assumed  so  serious  an  aspect  that  the 
States  of  the  province  felt  themselves  called  upon  to 
interfere,  and  meetings  for  public  discussion  were 
appointed  between  Arminius  and  his  opponents. 
The  cliief  disputant  on  the  strict  Calvinist  side  was 
]'"'rancis  Gomar  or  Goraarus,  a  Dutch  divine  of  gi'eat 
reputation.  These  controversies  and  the  anxieties 
consequent  upon  them,  along  with  his  manifold 
labours,  and  the  slanders  heaped  upon  liim,  preyed 
upon  the  constitution  of  Arminius,  wliich  had  never 
been  robust,  and  brought  on  a  severe  illness,  which 
put  an  end  to  his  life  on  the  19th  of  October,  1609. 
Thus  terminated  the  career  of  an  able  and  learned 
man,  who,  though  he  feU  into  error  on  some  points 
of  abstract  theology,  was  both  beloved  by  liis  friends 
and  respected  by  his  enemies. 

ARMINIANS,  the  professed  followers  of  the  emi- 
nent divine  whose  life  has  been  brietly  sketched  in 
the  preceding  article.  After  his  death  the  contro- 
versy, which  had  raged  in  Holland  for  some  years, 
continued  to  be  earned  on  with  imabated  zeal.  In 
IGIO,  the  Anninians  addressed  a  petition,  which  they 
called  their  Remonstrance,  to  the  States  of  Holland, 
claiming  their  protection,  and  calling  for  their  friendly 
interposition  to  restore  peace  to  the  church  and  the 
country.  The  Gomarists,  or  patrons  of  Calvinism, 
also  presented  an  address  to  the  same  quarter,  and 
of  similar  purport.  Hence  the  Armmians  received 
the  name  of  Remonstrants,  and  the  Calvinists  of 
Counter-Remonstrants.  Various  efforts  were  made 
to  reconcile  the  contending  parties,  but  in  vain.  The 
utmost  bitterness  of  spirit  was  exhibited  on  both 
sides.  At  length,  finding  all  other  means  totally  in- 
effectual, the  States-General,  by  a  majority,  decided 
that  a  national  assembly  or  sjTiod  should  be  convened 
to  settle  the  controverted  points.  Letters  of  convo- 
cation accordingly  were  issued,  and  on  the  13th 
November  1G18,  the  synod  assembled  at  the  ancient 
city  of  Dordrecht  or  Dort.  Its  sittings  were  con- 
tinued till  the  end  of  April  of  the  following  year. 
There  were  present  the  most  celebrated  Dutch 
divines,  and  also  representatives  from  the  English, 
Scotch,  and  other  foreign  churches.  The  Arminians 
complained  loudly  of  having  been  treated  with  injus- 
tice. They  demanded,  that  before  the  sjiiod  they  and 
their  opponents  should  be  regarded  as  standing  on  the 
same  footing,  but  the  synod  detemiined  almost  unani- 
mously that  the  Arminians  should  appear  before  them 
as  on  their  defence,  to  explain  their  peculiar  opinions, 
as  having  deviated  from  the  standards  of  the  Belgic 
church,  and  from  the  doctrines  of  the  reformed 
churches  generally.  This  decision  gave  mortal  offence 
to  the  Arminian  party,  who  thereupon  left  the  synod 
in  a  body,  and  never  retmned.     The  attention  of  the 


synod  was  then  directed  to  the  Five  I'oints,  which  liad 
been  set  forth  by  the  Arminians  as  embodying  their 
peculiar  opinions.  These  points  or  articles  were 
taken  up  in  regular  order,  and  the  foreign  divinee 
requested  to  give  their  opinion  upon  them,  which 
they  did  in  writing.  The  deputies  from  the  Belgit 
churches  then  delivered  their  sentiments.  Each 
member  of  synod  rising  from  his  seat,  solemnly  made 
oath,  that  he  would  determine  all  points  on  which  he 
gave  his  judgment  guided  by  no  other  authority  than 
the  Word  of  God  contained  in  the  holy  Scriptures. 
The  proceedings  were  conducted  with  the  greatest 
harmony  and  good  order,  and  while  the  doctrines 
contained  in  the  Five  Arminian  points  were  all  but 
unanimously  condemned,  a  general  Confession  was 
drawn  up  in  such  terms  that  all  the  members  readily 
subscribed  it,  and  this  became  in  consequence  the 
pubhc  Confession  of  the  Belgic  churches,  which  is  to 
this  day  professedly  adhered  to  by  these  churches, 
as  well  as  by  the  offshoots  from  them  which  are 
foimd  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  particularly  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  in  the  colony  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

After  the  synod  of  Dort  had  closed  its  sittings,  its 
decrees  met  with  a  very  dillereut  reception  in  different 
parts  of  Holland.  In  some  provinces  the  condemna- 
tion which  it  had  passed  upon  the  Arminian  doc- 
trines was  hailed  with  unmingled  satisfaction,  but  iii 
several  provinces  its  decisions  were  indignantly  re- 
jected. The  States-General,  however,  passed  se 
vere  laws  against  the  Arminians,  \'isiting  all  who 
refused  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  synod 
with  banishment,  fines,  or  imprisonment.  The 
church  deposed  them  from  ecclesiastical  offices,  and 
from  the  masterships  of  schools  and  colleges  in  the 
United  Pro\'inces.  England  went  over  to  the  side 
of  the  Ar-minians,  chietly  tlirough  the  influence  of 
Archbishop  Laud,  and  although  the  Thirty-nina 
Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  are  decidedly 
Calvinistic,  the  doctrines  taught  in  many  of  her  pul- 
pits are  at  this  day  of  an  Arminian  character  and 
tendency. 

The  Five  Points  which  the  Arminians  tendered 
to  the  States-General  at  the  Hague  in  1611,  and 
wliich  are  usually  referred  to  as  embodying  their 
creed,  are  thus  stated  by  Mosheim: — "  I.  That  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world,  or  from  eternity,  God 
decreed  to  bestow  eternal  salvation  on  those  who,  he 
foresaw,  would  maintain  their  faith  in  Clu-ist  Jesus 
inviolate  tuitil  death ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  con- 
sign over  to  eternal  punishment  the  imbelieving  who 
resist  the  invitations  of  God  to  the  end  of  then-  Uves. 
II.  That  Jesus  Christ  by  his  death  made  expiation 
for  the  sins  of  aU  and  every  one  of  mankind,  yet  that 
none  but  behevers  can  become  partakers  of  this 
diWne  benefit.  111.  That  no  one  can  of  himself,  or 
by  the  powers  of  his  free  will,  produce  or  generate 
faith  in  his  own  mind ;  but  that  man,  being  by  na- 
ture evil  and  incompetent  (inqitiis)  both  to  tliiuk  and 
to  do  good,  it  is  necessary  he  should  be  bom  agaio 
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and  renewed  by  God  for  Christ's  pake,  through 
the  Holy  Spirit.  IV.  That  this  divine  grace  or 
energy,  which  heals  the  soul  of  man,  commences, 
advances,  and  perfects  all  tliat  can  be  called  truly 
good  in  man ;  and  therefore  all  the  good  works  [of 
men]  are  ascribable  to  no  one  except  to  God  only 
and  to  his  grace,  yet  that  this  grace  compels  no  man 
against  his  will,  though  it  may  be  repelled  l)y  his 
perverse  will.  V.  Tliat  those  who  are  united  to 
Ciirist  by  faith  are  furnished  with  sufficient  stiength 
to  overcome  the  snares  of  the  devU  and  tlie  allure- 
ments of  sin ;  but  whether  they  can  fall  from  tliis 
state  of  grace  and  lose  their  faith  or  not,  does  not 
yet  sufficiently  appear,  and  must  be  ascertained  by  a 
carefiU  examination  of  the  Holy  Scriptures." 

To  these  Points,  however,  the  more  modem  Ar- 
minians  can  scarcely  point  as  containing  a  correct 
exliibition  of  their  creed.  Many  of  them  may  more 
properly  be  styled  Pelagians,  or  Semi-Pelagians,  or 
even  Socinians.  That  these  five  articles  did  not 
fully  develop  the  Arminian  theory,  became  soon  ap- 
parent, after  the  synod  of  Dort,  from  the  Apology 
for  the  Arniinians  published  by  then'  loader  Episco- 
pius,  in  which  he  avows  Anmnianism  in  its  grossest 
form. 

The  principal  point  of  dilfcrence  between  the  Cal- 
vinists  and  .Vrminians  is  to  be  foimd  in  tlie  opposite 
replies  whicli  they  give  to  the  question,  Why  one 
man  is  saved  and  another  not  ?  The  one  party  al- 
leges that  it  is  wholly  owing  to  the  all-powerful 
grace  of  God,  and  the  other  tliat  it  is  solely  depen- 
dent on  the  free-will  of  man.  Tliis  is  the  great  car- 
dinal distinction  on  which  the  whole  controversy 
may  be  said  to  turn.  The  Arminians  hold  that  the 
efficacy  of  grace  depends  on  the  human  will;  the 
Cahinists  hold,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is  the  effi- 
cacy and  controlling  power  of  di\"ine  gi'ace,  which 
renders  man  willing  to  be  saved  in  the  way  whicli 
God  himself  hath  appointed.  The  AiTninians  main- 
tain the  moral  ability  of  man  to  embrace  tlie  gospel ; 
the  Calvinists  maintain  the  moral  inability  of  man  to 
embrace  the  gospel  in  consequence  of  the  rooted  de- 
pravity of  his  nature.  The  Arminians  assert  that 
a  man  may  repent  and  believe  to-day,  and  yet  he 
may  become  to-morrow  an  unbeliever  and  impeni- 
ent  person ;  the  Calvinists  assert  that  a  converted 
man  will  persevere  and  continue  in  a  state  of  grace 
to  the  end.  The  Anninians  teach  tliat  election  de- 
pends on  the  foresight  by  God  of  faith  and  holiness 
in  the  creature ;  the  Cal^'inists  teach  that  election  is 
absolute  and  sovereign.  The  Arminians  believe  that 
Christ  died  equally  for  all  men,  and  designed  equally 
the  salvation  of  all  men ;  the  Calvinists  believe  that 
Christ  died  specially  for  his  own  people,  and  de- 
signed salvation  specially  for  them.  The  two  sys- 
tems, therefore,  the  Cal\Tnist  and  the  Arminian, 
are  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other. 

"  The  chief  difficulty,"  says  the  late  Dr.  Alexander 
of  Princeton,  "  in  the  Arminian  theory  is  to  recon- 
eile  it  with  the  language  of  Scripture,  the  nature  of 


Christian  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  and  with  a|>parcut 
facts.  For  example,  if  God  had  equally  intended  the 
salvation  of  the  whole  human  race,  would  he  not  have 
equally  furnished  all  men,  in  all  ages,  with  the  gos- 
pel and  other  means  of  grace?  Can  it  be  said  with 
truth  tliat  sufficient  gi-ace  lias  been  granted  to  all  the 
heathen  to  bring  them  to  salvation?  And  the  mere 
possibility  of  the  salvation  of  some  of  them,  if  it 
.■-hould  be  conceded,  is  not  enough.  According  to 
the  principles  of  Anninianism,  all  men  should  enjov 
equal  advantages ;  or  at  least  salvation  should  not  be 
so  improbable  and  difficult  as  it  is  to  a  vast  majority 
of  the  human  family.  Various  plans  of  evading  tliis 
difficulty  have  been  resorted  to,  none  of  which  are 
sufficient  to  render  the  acknowledged  fact  consistent 
with  the  doctrine  of  universal  and  sufficient  grace. 
Tlie  same  difficulty  is,  in  part,  found  to  exist  as  it 
relates  to  the  conversion  of  many  who  do  enjoy  the 
means  of  grace.  If  conversion  be  produced  by  moral 
suasion,  which  the  sinner  has  tlie  abiUty  to  comply 
with  or  reject,  why  is  it  called  regeneration,  and  why 
is  it  that  often  the  amiable  and  moral  are  not  con- 
verted, wliile  the  profligate,  and  even  the  blasphem 
ing  infidel,  are  made  the  subjects  of  gi-ace  ?  When 
we  examine  particular  cases  of  Christian  experience, 
we  cannot  easily  avoid  the  conclusion  that  grace  is 
sovereign  and  efficacious,  and  that  the  stubborn  will 
of  man  uniformly  resists,  until  overcome  by  the 
sweetly  constrauiing  power  of  God." 

The  maintenance  of  Anninian  doctrines,  in  oppo- 
sition to  those  of  Augustine,  which  were  agreeabU 
to  those  long  after  taught  by  Calvin,  formed  the 
great  subject  of  contention  between  the  Jesuits  and 
the  Jansenists  in  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  and  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centuries,  and  which  for 
a  time  threatened  to  rend  asiuider  the  whole  fabric 
of  Romanism.  Only  in  Holland  does  there  exist  a 
special  sect  of  Arminians,  formed  as  such  into  an 
ecclesiastical  body,  but  there  are  many  individuals, 
both  clerical  and  lay,  in  almost  eveiy  Christian 
church,  who  hold  and  teach  Anninian  doctrine  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent.  In  the  course  of  the  last 
century,  the  Ai'minian  controversy  was  revived  by 
Mr.  Wesley,  the  founder  of  the  Methodist  body  in 
England  which  bears  his  name.  His  works  plainly 
show  that  he  was  an  open  and  avowed  Anninian. 
The  followers  of  Wesley  accordingly  profess  to  hold 
the  same  principles,  while  those  of  Whitefield  are 
strenuous  Calvinists. 

Wlien  Episcopacy  was  introduced  into  Scotland  by 
the  earnest  and  unremitting  exertions  of  James  I., 
the  tenets  of  Arminius  began  to  be  imported  from 
England  along  with  wliat  to  the  people  north  of  the 
Tweed  was  an  obnoxious  form  of  church  govern- 
ment. It  was  not,  however,  till  the  articles  of  Pertli 
liad  been  ratified  in  1621,  only  three  years  after  Ar- 
minianism  had  beon  condemned  by  the  synod  of 
Dort,  that  the  system  was  ojienly  adopted  by  many 
of  the  supporters  of  Laud  and  the  High  Church 
party.  The  young  Scot'  ish  prelates  warmly  advocated 
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tlie  Ai'minian  principles,  and  thus  only  widened  all 
the  more  the  breach  which  already  existed  between 
them  and  the  intelligent  Christian  people  of  Scot- 
land. The  same  efl'ect  was  produced  on  the  teaching 
of  many  ministers  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  by  pre- 
latic  influence  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  To  countenance  the  progress  of  Arminian 
jirinciples,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hamilton  of  Airth  published 
a  catechism  on  the  Covenants  of  Works  and  Grace, 
wliich  led  to  the  passing  of  an  Act  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  1710,  entitled  an  Act  for  preserving 
purity  of  doctrine,  the  design  of  which  was  to  dis- 
coimtenance  and  stigmatize  the  Calvinistic  doctrines 
of  Mr.  Hamilton's  aitechism.  Such  a  movement  on 
tlie  part  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Church  showed 
to  what  an  extent  Aniimian  doctrine  had  diffused  it- 
self at  that  period  among  the  Scottish  clergy.  The 
jiractice  which  liad  existed  for  a  long  time,  even  be- 
fore the  Revolution  in  1688,  of  young  men  from 
Scotland  studying  theology  at  the  imiversities  in 
Holland,  exposed  them  to  the  imminent  danger  of 
imbibing  Arminian  doctrines,  which  since  the  days 
of  Anninius  himself,  have  always  had  many  able  ad- 
vocates in  that  country  down  to  the  present  time. 
The  waitings  of  Baxter  also,  which  have  been  held 
in  high  estimation  on  both  sides  of  the  Tweed,  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  the  recommendation  of  Armi- 
nian tenets  on  the  subject  of  gi'ace,  particularly  in 
tlie  modified  form  in  which  the  works  of  that  cele- 
brated divine  inculcate  them.  To  stem  the  tide  of 
Arminianism  which  was  fast  flowing  in  upon  the 
coimtry,  various  works  of  gi-eat  value  were  produced, 
and  among  others  the  popular  writings  of  Boston, 
which  have  gone  far  to  preserve  purity  of  theological 
opinion  among  the  great  mass  of  the  Scottish  people. 
In  1718,  a  work  entitled  'The  Marrow  of  Modem 
Divinity,'  was  reprinted  with  the  view  of  diflusuig 
Boimd  doctrine  among  the  people,  and  thus  to  pre- 
\ent  the  noxioua  influence  of  that  Arminianism 
which  was  so  extensively  taught  by  the  clergy.  The 
republication  of  this  valuable  work  gave  rise  to  a 
keen  and  protracted  controversy,  both  in  the  Church 
courts  and  from  the  press.  The  modified  Amiinian 
or  Neonomian  party,  instead  of  attempting  to  con- 
fute the  opinions  inculcated  by  their  opponents,  en- 
deavoured to  make  out  against  both  the  MaiTOw  and 
the  MaiTow-men  a  charge  of  Antinomianism.  This 
controversy  formed  one  of  the  series  of  events  which 
led  ere  long  to  the  First  Secession.  (See  Associate 
Presbyteky.)  Nor  did  the  Church  recover  herself 
even  after  that  impoi-tant  event  from  her  Ai-minian 
tendencies.  On  the  contrary,  many  of  her  clergy 
not  only  avowed  Anninianism,  but  at  length  Pela- 
gianism  crept  in,  and  even  sentiments  wliich  were 
near  akin  to  gross  Socinianism.  The  fact  is,  that 
towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Anni- 
nianism of  the  most  undisguised  character  was  fa- 
fihion.able  among  the  higher  classes  in  Scotland,  and 
the  Established  clergy  made  no  secret  of  their  pre- 
ference of  these  doctrines  to  the  strictly  scriptural 


and  evangelical  doctrines  of  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession. It  has  ever  been  a  subject  of  devout  thanks- 
giving on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  truth  in  Scotland, 
that,  however  far  some  of  the  clergy  of  the  Estab- 
blished  Church  may  have  deviated  in  their  mdividual 
teaching  from  sound  doctrine,  the  Standards  of  the 
Church  are  characterized  by  a  strict  accordance  with 
the  pure  teaching  of  God's  Word.  See  Metho- 
dists (Calvini.stic),  Methodists  (Wesleyan). 

ARNOLDISTS,  a  sect  which  arose  in  the  twelfth 
century,  deriving  its  name  from  its  leader,  Arnold  of 
Brescia,  a  young  priest,  who  ventured  to  declaim 
against  the  secularization  of  the  church,  and  the  tem 
poral  power  of  the  Pope.  This  ardent  young  clergy- 
man was  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Abelard,  from 
whom  he  had  probably  imbibed  those  spiritual  ten- 
dencies wliich  led  him  to  long  after  a  pure  church, 
deUvered  from  that  worldly- mindedness  which  char- 
acterized the  clergy  and  monks  of  his  time.  He 
diffused  his  opinions  with  unwearied  diligence,  pro- 
claiming the  necessity  of  both  a  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical revolution.  Such  principles  avowed  and  pro- 
mulgated in  Italy  were  not  likely  to  be  long  tolerated. 
Arnold  and  his  so-called  revolutionary  sentiments 
were  condemned  by  the  Lateran  council  in  A.  D. 
1139,  he  himself  being  banished  from  Italy  by  Pope 
Innocent  II.,  and  forbidden  to  return  ^\'itliout  the 
permission  of  His  Holiness.  Thus  driven  from  liis 
native  country,  Arnold  went  first  into  France  to 
Abelard,  and  from  him  to  Guide  the  papal  legate, 
who  was  not  long  after  elected  Pope,  under  the  name 
of  Coelestine  II.  He  was  followed,  however,  and 
tracked  out  by  the  abbot  Beniard,  who  persecuted 
liim  wherever  he  could  find  him,  and  compelled  him 
to  escape  imprisonment  by  fleeing  to  Zurich,  where 
he  became  a  most  successful  teacher.  Presently  a 
letter  was  despatched  from  the  abbot  Bemai-d  to  the 
bishop  of  Constance,  warning  him  to  banish  Arnold 
out  of  his  diocese.  After  residing  about  five  years 
at  Zm-ich,  he  retumed  to  Rome,  A.  d.  1145,  at  a  time 
when  the  citizens  of  Rome  had  been  long  struggling 
to  restore  the  ancient  Consular  government,  and  to 
rid  themselves  of  the  oppressive  domination  of  a 
Romish  bishop.  Arnold  threw  himself  with  enthu- 
siasm into  the  political  movement,  and  urged  on  the 
agitation  with  all  his  might,  under  the  reigns  suc- 
cessively of  Eugene  III.  and  Auastasius  IV.  A 
pope  ascended  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  under  the  name 
of  Hadrian  IV.,  who,  resolved  to  put  down  the  revo- 
lutionary spirit  which  was  fast  gaining  groimd  in  tho 
dominions  of  the  church  in  Italy,  commenced  his 
system  of  coercion  with  the  excommunication  of  Ar- 
nold, and  ordering  him  into  exile.  The  citizens  ral- 
hed  round  the  bold  reforming  priest.  But  Hadrian 
was  determined  to  maintain  his  authority,  and,  there- 
fore, he  took  the  unprecedented  step  of  laying  the 
entire  city  of  Rome  under  an  interdict,  and  com- 
pelled the  citizens  to  withdraw  their  support  from 
Arnold.  The  RefoiTner  was  under  the  necessity  there- 
fore of  quitting  Rome,  and  he  went  into  Campania 
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vhen  he  w«s  received  with  the  utmost  kiixliMss,  and 
mated  with  the  respect  dae  to  one  whom  the  people 
ngaided  as  a  man  ot'  God.  In  A.  D.  1155.  the  Em- 
peror Frederick  I.  was  advancing  towards  Rome, 
■nd  altered  into  a  negotiatioa  with  the  Pope  in  re- 
feroace  to  his  approadiiiig  coronation.  The  Pope 
took  advantage  ot'  the  occasioQ  to  stipulate  tor  the 
■aneDder  ot'  Arnold  into  his  hands.  The  stipolatioo 
was  fnlfilled  b_v  Frederick,  and  Arnold,  at  the  insti- 
gatioD  ot  the  U0I7  Father,  was  stiangled,  his  bodj 
banted,  and  the  adies  thrown  into  the  Tiber. 

The  onlj  ofienee  of  which  Arnold  had  been  goiltj 
was  the  mipaidonabfe  crime  ot' protesting  against  the 
abases  and  oompdons  of  the  Chmdi  of  Rome.  He 
bad  dared  to  demand  that  the  enonnoos  revennes 
and  overgrown  temporatities  of  the  dtmch  should  be 
renomiced.  and  givai  into  the  hands  of  the  secular 
power,  while  the  clergy  should  test  contented  with 
the  freewitt-offiirings  o£  the  people,  the  oblations, 
the  firstlings,  and  the  tvthes.  The  eonrupt  bisht^ 
and  priests  he  declared  to  be  imwortfay  of  the  name, 
and  the  secnlariied  ootporatioD,  which  called  itself 
the  dtordi,  to  be  no  longer  the  boose  of  God.  This 
Rdbnoor,  long  before  the  Refoimation,  does  not 
seem  to  faav«  been  charged  with  holding  anj  doc- 
trines amooBting  to  heres;f .  Only  one  wiito',  Otto 
of  Breyaingen,  ventures  to  accnse  him  of  denying 
tn&nt  baptism ;  bat  for  this  he  seons  to  have  bo 
better  foundation  than  his  own  vagne  unfounded  sus- 
picions. Had  AiwM  avowed  a  single  doctrinal  Ofu- 
nion  which  the  church  &owned,  he  would  have 
bro^it  down  opoa  himself^  at  a  mudi  earlier  period, 
the  infaninatians  of  the  Vatican. 

T1>e  cBscooises  of  a  joung  enthustasttc  Reformer 
Eke  Arnold  pcodneed  a  powerfid  imptessian  upon 
the  natmaDf  suscqitible  minds  of  the  Italian  peo- 
ple. The  religions  political  excitement  threatened 
to  qxend  over  the  whole  country.  In  Rome  parti- 
cularly, the  pride  of  the  people  was  flattered  by  the 
idea  of  emancipating  themselves  from  the  papal 
yoke,  and  of  re-estahSshing  the  ancient  t^mblie. 
Evai  after  the  death  of  Arnold,  the  tefonniqg  ideas 
for  whidi  he  had  contended  to  the  last,  eontinned  to 
t'ennent  in  the  popular  mind.  The  very  empoor, 
Frederick  I.,  who  had  pvai  over  Arnold  to  the 
power  of  his  enemies,  was  the  person  with  whom 
eonmienced  the  hundred  years'  controversy  be- 
tween the  P<^ies  and  the  Emperors  of  the  Uohot- 
stau£ni  £unily.  Thus  had  the  hmnhle  bat  eneatgelic 
priest  of  Brescia  awakened  a  spirit  of  niana  in  the 
ehurdi  of  the  FSqMcy,  wfaidi  continoed  to  gathtf 
atrength  as  time  went  coward,  until,  after  the  lapse  of 
centsries,  it  burst  forth  with  irrepressible  power  in 
the  glorioas  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  eentmy. 

ABOT  and  XLAROT,  two  angels,  who,  accnrfqg 
to  the  Koran,  were  sent  by  G«d  to  tench  men  not  to 
eommit  murder,  not  to  give  imiigbteoos  jad^nent, 
ind  not  to  drink  wine. 

AROUFRIS,  an  aadoit  Egyptian  d«ty  men- 
Uaned  by  PfaitardiL    Some  consider  him  as  identi- 


cal with  ApoUo.  but  Scaliger  thinks  him  to  be  Ann 
bis.  Bishop  Camberland  takes  him  to  be  Agrooeria, 
or  Agrotes,  a  Phoenician  rural  deity.  When  the 
Egyptians  added  five  inteix:aUry  days  to  their  year, 
each  of  them  was  dedicated  to  a  particular  god.  The 
second  was  conseuated  to  Aroueris. 

ARPPAXA.  Amoi^  the  Budhi^ts  it  b  regarded 
as  oi  the  utmost  importance  that  any  man,  but  par 
ticolarty  a  priest,  should  have  perfect  f""****^  over 
his  iSuohies,  and  keep  them  in  complete  testnint. 
This  power  of  entire  self-control  is  tenned  mmmHU 
Of  this  there  are  two  kinds,  the  most  powerful  of 
which  is  the  Arppana,  whidt,  t»ys  Mr.  Spoice  Hardy, 
is  ~  Kke  a  tnan  who  rises  60m  his  seat,  and  walks 
steadily  for  the  space  of  a  wh<de  day;  as  when  it  is 
recaved,  the  mind  eontiniies  in  one  even  frame,  un- 
distini)ed  and  unshaken."  To  attain  this  cahn  self- 
possession,  it  is  neceesary,  accorfng  to  Budhist 
principles,  that  a  man  should  be  careAd  in  seven 
mattos :  1.  His  residenoe,  which  most  be  free  fiom 
that  which  is  £sagreeable  to  him.  2.  The  road  he 
traverses  when  he  goes  with  his  ahns  bowi  in  8earc}> 
of  food,  which  must  be  within  the  £stance  of  750 
bows.  3.  His  conversation,  in  the  course  of  wiiieh 
he  miEt  not  speak  about  the  thirty-two  things  that 
are  forbidden  to  be  notieed  by  the  priest;  nor  must 
he  say  too  mndi  even  upon  subjects  that  are  aOowed. 
4.  His  company,  which  most  only  conain  of  those 
that  are  seeing  aatadki  or  sdf-eontrol,  or  have  at- 
tained it.  5.  His  food,  which  most  be  of  that  kind 
which  b  most  agreeable  to  him.  6.  The  season: 
and  in  this  case  also,  the  lime  most  ^reeahte  to  the 
infvidual  should  be  selected.  7.  The  position  of 
the  body,  whidi  ought  to  be  that  which  is  most  plea- 
sant, whether  walking,  standing  sittiag  or  lying 
down;  and  in  order  that  the  pri^t  may  £aeoTer 
this,  he  mitst  practise  each  of  the  poatioos  during 
three  days.  By  aneoding  to  all  these  seven  mat- 
ters arffoma  tamuMi  will  be  accomphslied ;  boi  if 
it  is  not  yet  received,  the  ten  proprieties  most  be 
more  dosely  attended  to,  of  which  one  of  the  most 
important  is,  that  the  person  and  robe  of  the  priest 
most  be  kept  dean ;  for  when  the  hair  is  kmg^  and 
the  body,  robe,  or  ahns-bowl  duty,  the  mind  can- 
not be  kept  pure.  See  BcvmsTs. 

ARREPHORIA  ^Gr.  orrvtoa,  a  mystery,  and 
fiona,  to  cany},  a  festival  obsa-red  among  the  ao- 
cimt  Greeks.  It  has  been  aiuibated  10  duserent 
deities,  but  most  generally  to  .\thiaia.  in  bonoor  of 
whom  it  was  ceieiKated  at  Athens.  Four  yonqg 
girls  were  chosen  every  year  fi«>n  the  most  £stin- 
gnished  ftmifies.  Two  of  these  snperiuended  the 
bearii^  of  the  ptpho  to  Athena;  while  the  two 
othen  were  employed  to  cany  the  mysteiioas  an. 
sacred  vessels  <tf  the  goddess.  These  hat  were  de- 
tained a  whole  year  in  the  AoopoGs,  and  when  the 
fesdval  commenced  in  the  month  Skirapharion.  ves- 
sels were  put  upon  their  heads  faj  the  priestess  the 
contents  of  whidt  were  unknown.  Bearii^  these  vest- 
sd^  the  giiis  descended  to  a  natural  grotto  within  tint 
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district  of  Aphrodite,  where  they  deposited  their  sacred 
vessels,  and  carried  somctliing  else  of  which  they 
were  equally  ignorant.  The  girls  wore  white  robes 
adorned  with  gold,  which  were  left  for  the  goddess, 
and  a  pecnliar  kind  of  cakes  was  prepared  for  them. 
At  the  close  of  the  ceremony,  the  girls  were  dis- 
missed, and  others  chosen  in  their  place.  The  fes- 
tival was  sometimes  called  Hersephoria,  from  Erse 
or  Herse,  a  daughter  of  Cecrops,  whose  worsliip  was 
intimatelv  connected  with  that  of  Athena. 

ARRHABOXARn  (Lat.  arrhabo,  a  pledge),  a 
Christian  sect  mentioned  by  Buck,  in  his  '  Tlieologi- 
cal  Dictionarj-,'  as  holding  tliat  the  broad  and  wine 
in  the  Eucharist  is  neither  the  real  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  nor  yet  the  sign  of  them,  but  only  the 
pledge  of  them.  When  or  where  tliis  sect  existed 
does  not  appear. 

ARROWS  (DiviN.\TiON  nr).    See  Acd.vh. 

ARSCH,  a  name  given  by  the  Mohammedans  to 
the  throne  of  Grod,  wliich  they  regard  as  the  empy- 
real heaven,  which  is  the  throne  of  his  majesty  and 
glory.  Mohammed  calls  it  in  the  Koran  the  Arsch 
Adhiin,  the  great  throne,  by  way  of  excellency.  In 
speaking  of  its  creation  he  says  that  God  placed  it 
upon  the  waters,  and  put  forth  all  his  power  in  its 
production.  The  Mohammedans,  following  the  tra- 
ditions, allege  that  this  throne  is  supported  by  8,000 
pillars,  and  that  these  are  ascended  by  300,000  stairs, 
and  that  the  space  between  each  of  these  is  300,000 
years'  journey,  and  that  each  of  these  spaces  is  full 
of  angels  ranged  in  battaUons  ;  among  whom  some 
are  appointed  to  carry  the  throne ;  and,  therefore, 
they  are  called  Hammclun  al  Arfch^  and  they  style 
them  also  Angels  next  to  the  Majesty  on  High. 

ARSENIAXS,  a  party  wluch  arose  in  the  Greek 
church  m  the  thirteenth  centun,',  dcri\-ing  their  name 
from  Arsenius,  a  pious  monk.  The  circumstances 
which  originated  the  jiarty  were  these.  Under  the 
reign  of  Theodore  Lascaris  II.,  Arsejiius,  who  had 
hitherto  borne  a  liigh  character  as  a  monk,  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  accept  the  patriarchate  of  Constantino- 
ple ;  and  the  emperor  having  died,  left  liim  guardian 
of  his  son,  a  child  six  years  old.  During  the  mino- 
rity, Michael  Palieologus  took  forcible  possession  of 
the  government.  Arsenius  consented  to  crown  the 
usurper  onlv  on  condition  that  he  bound  him- 
self, by  a  solemn  oath,  to  retain  the  government  no 
longer  than  till  the  majority  of  John  Lascaris.  Hav- 
ing taken  the  o!»th,  he  refused  to  be  bound  by  it, 
and  to  exclude  the  regular  successor  the  more  effec- 
tually from  the  throne,  he  caused  him  to  be  deprived 
of  his  eyesight.  The  patriarch,  shocked  at  this 
cruel  proceeding,  excommunicated  Palaologus.  The 
anathema  of  the  church  alanned  the  usiu^er,  and  he 
proffered  humble  submission  to  the  penance  which 
might  be  required  of  liim,  proWded  only  the  patriarch 
would  grant  liim  absolution.  This,  however,  was 
refused,  and  the  emperor,  calling  a  synod  at  Con- 
gtaiitinople,  had  influence  enough  to  procure  the  re- 
Blo^  al  of  Arsenius  from  the  patriiirchate.     The  good 


man  retired  to  the  seclusion  of  a  monastery,  and  vtaa 
succeeded  by  Germanus,  bishop  of  Adrianoplc,  a 
ready  tool  of  the  emperor.  A  large  party,  however, 
who  were  called  by  the  name  of  Arsenians,  still  ad- 
hered to  the  deposed  patriareh,  and  refused  to 
acknowledge  any  other.  Germanus  at  length  fbiuid 
his  position  so  imcomfortable  that  he  resigned  his 
office,  which  was  taken  by  Joseph,  an  aged  and  illi- 
terate monk.  Palieologus  found  no  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining the  absolution  which  he  had  so  long  sought 
in  vain.  "  In  the  midst  of  a  large  convocation  of 
bishops,"  as  Ncinder  relates  it,  "  the  emperor,  after 
the  celebration  of  the  mass,  prostrated  liimself  at  the 
foot  of  the  altar,  and  declared  himself  guilty  of  two 
sins,  peijur)',  and  depriving  the  son  of  his  predeces- 
sor of  his  eyesight.  Then  the  patriareh  first  stood 
up  and  gave  the  emperor,  while  prostrate  on  the 
ground,  a  written  certiticate  of  the  forgiveness  of  his 
sins,  and  the  bishops,  one  after  the  other,  in  the 
order  of  their  rank,  read  to  him  this  form  of  absolu- 
tion. The  emperor,  after  partaking  of  the  commu- 
nion, departed,  joyfid,  as  if  the  burden  had  been  re- 
moved from  Ids  conscience,  and  he  were  now  made 
sure  of  the  grace  of  God  himself."  The  pliant  be- 
ha\-iour  of  the  new  Patriareh  only  roused  the  Ar- 
senian  party  to  greater  indignation,  and  rendered 
them  more  violent  against  the  reigning  Emperor. 

It  was  a  favourite  object  with  Pala-ologus  to  at- 
tempt the  accomplishment  of  a  union  between  the 
Greek  and  Roman  churches.  Tlie  opportunity  for 
puslung  forward  this  matter  was  peculiarly  suitable, 
Gregory  the  Tenth  ha\Tng  succeeded  to  the  pope- 
dom, who  was  well  known  to  be  favourable  to  such 
a  imion.  The  patriarch  Joseph  knoiving  the  com- 
mon sentiment  which  prevailed  in  the  Greek  church, 
offered  the  most  determined  resistance  to  the  object 
which  both  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope  had  so  much 
at  heart,  and  even  bound  hunself  by  an  oath  to  op- 
pose to  the  last  the  contemplated  imion.  The  Em- 
peror, however,  was  determined  to  bring  the  matter 
to  a  termination,  and  sending  an  embassy  with  val- 
uable presents  to  Rome,  the  work  of  union  was  con- 
summated at  Lyons  in  a.  d.  1274,  after  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  Pope.  The  opjxisition  to  it  was 
violent  on  the  part  of  a  large  section  of  the  Greek 
chiu-ch,  and  the  Emperor  found  it  necessarj'  to  resort 
to  the  most  xiolent  measures,  which  however  were 
altogether  ineffectual  in  suppressing  the  prevailing 
discontent.  Meanwhile  Joseph  had  resigned  his  pa- 
triarchate in  consequence  of  the  union,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Beccus,  one  of  its  wannest  promoters. 
Controversies  on  the  disputed  points  between  the 
two  chiu-ches,  particularly  on  the  procession  of  tlie 
Holy  Ghost,  began  to  enter  into  families,  and  to 
aUenate  firom  one  another  those  who  had  been  on 
terms  of  the  closest  intimacy.  The  feeUng  of  hos- 
tility to  the  union  which  had  been  forced  upon  the 
Greek  church  became  every  day  stronger,  and  at 
length,  on  the  death  of  Michael  Palieologus,  in  12P2, 
and  the  succession  of  his  son  Andronicus,  the  hatred 
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of  the  Greeks  to  the  Romish  church  broke  fortli 
\vith  greater  violence  than  ever.  The  new  Emperor 
had  never  been  friendly  to  the  union.  Joseph  was 
now  regarded  as  the  rei^ular  patriarch,  and  he  was 
favoured  also  by  tlie  Emperor,  while  Beccus  retired 
to  a  monastery.  Matters  were  now  entirely  changed. 
All  who  had  been  concerned  in  bringing  about  the 
union  were  regarded  as  excommunicated,  and  sub- 
jected to  ecclesiastical  penalties.  The  walls  of  the 
churches  and  the  sacred  utensils  were  looked  upon 
as  polluted,  and  ceremonies  were  gone  througli  for 
their  pin-ilication.  I5ut  more  especially  was  the  po- 
pular iiulignation  directed  against  Beccus.  He  was 
held  up  to  sconi  as  an  enemy  of  the  Greek  nation 
and  church,  and,  after  many  fruitless  attempts  to 
vmdicate  his  character  against  the  aspersions  cast 
out  against  him,  he  was  banished  by  order  of  the 
Emperor  to  a  castle  in  Bith_\mia,  where,  after  an  im- 
prisonment of  fourteen  years,  he  died  A.  a.  1298. 

In  the  midst  of  the  commotions  conseijuent  on  the 
death  of  PaUcologus,  and  the  reinstatement  of  the  old 
patriarch  Joseph,  the  party  of  the  Arsenians  once 
more  emerged  from  obscurity.  They  were  zealous 
in  their  opposition  to  Joseph  and  liis  supporters. 
They  wished  to  have  achurcli  by  themselves  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  church 
of  All-Saints  from  the  Emperor  to  hold  their  assem- 
blies. So  convinced  were  they  of  the  justice  of 
their  cause,  that  they  believed  God  would  decide  by 
a  miracle  in  favom-  of  Arsenius  as  the  lawful  pa- 
triarch. The  Emperor,  anxious  for  the  peace  of 
the  church,  yielded  so  far  to  their  wishes  as  to  order 
that  the  bones  of  John  of  Damascus  should  be  given 
them  for  the  purpose  of  a  miracle ;  but,  repenting 
of  the  6tep  he  had  taken,  he  forbade  the  trial  by  an 
appeal  to  the  saint,  which  the  Arsenians  were  con- 
lidcnt  would  turn  out  ui  their  favour. 

At  length,  in  A.  i).  1283,  the  patriarch  Joseph 
died,  and  Gcorgias  was  appouited  in  his  room.  The 
Emperor  hoped  that  the  Arsenians  woidd  now  yield. 
Still,  however,  they  insisted  on  theii- cause  being  tried 
by  directly  appealing  to  God  that  he  would  decide 
by  a  miracle.  The  Emperor  finally  gi-anted  their 
request,  hoping  thereby  to  secure  pe^ce.  A  great 
fire,  accordingly,  was  ordered  to  be  kindled,  and  a 
writing  composed  by  each  of  the  parties,  according 
to  their  principles,  was  to  be  east  into  it,  when  the 
party  whose  writmg  remained  uninjured  should  bo 
held  to  be  right ;  and  if  both  were  consumed  the  two 
parties  were  to  regard  it  as  an  intimation  from  God 
that  they  should  make  peace  with  each  other.  The 
ICmperor  directed  that  a  large  vase  of  silver  shoidd 
be  manufactured  for  the  purpose.  This  appeal  to 
Heaven  was  fixed  for  the  great  Sabbath  before 
Easter,  which  was  a  day  held  especially  sacred.  The 
appointed  time  arrived,  and  in  presence  of  a  large 
assembly,  the  Emperor  liimself  being  present,  the 
fire  was  lighted,  and  the  two  docimients  were  tlirown 
into  it.  The  resiJt  was,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, that  both  were  soon  burnt  to  ashes.     The 


Arsenians,  in  the  first  impulse  of  the  moment, 
declared  themselves  ready  to  acknowledge  the  pa- 
triarch, and  to  unite  again  with  the  rest  of  the 
church.  The  Emperor,  delighted  with  the  prospect 
thus  opened  up  of  peace  being  restored  to  his  dis 
tractcd  church  and  country,  led  them,  though  late 
ill  the  evening,  and  amid  ice  and  snow,  to  the  pa- 
triarch, who  gave  them  his  blessuig.  In  a  day  or 
two,  however,  when  the  excitement  had  given  way, 
the  Arsenians  returned  to  their  fonner  state  of  feel- 
ing, and  for  a  long  period  the  treatment  which  Ar- 
senius had  experienced  kept  up  a  state  of  disunion 
ui  the  Greek  church,  wliich  tinie  alone  succeeded  in 
healing. 

ARTEMIS,  one  of  the  great  divinities  among  the 
ancient  Greeks.  She  was  the  sister  of  Ai'OLLO 
(wliich  see),  and  the  daughter  of  Zeus,  usually  repre- 
sented as  armed  with  a  bow,  quiver,  and  arrows.  At 
one  time  she  is  viewed  as  destroying  men,  and  at 
another  as  healing  their  diseases.  The  young,  both 
of  men  and  animals,  were  the  special  objects  of  her 
care.  She  was  the  goddess  also  of  hunting,  and 
watched  over  the  flocks.  She  was  often  worshipped 
along  with  Apollo,  and  the  laurel  was  sacred  to  both. 
Among  the  later  Greeks  she  was  regarded  as  the  god- 
dess of  the  moon,  ju.st  as  Apollo  was  considered  as  the 
god  of  the  Sim.  In  dilVerent  parts  of  Greece,  Artemis 
appears  to  have  been  worshipped  under  difl'erent  as- 
pects. Thus  in  Arcadia,  her  temples  were  built  near 
lakes  and  rivers,  and  she  was  viewed  as  presiding 
over  nymphs,  being  accompanied  by  twenty  of  them 
in  the  chase,  and  by  sixty  others  in  her  sportive 
dances  in  the  forests.  In  Tauris  this  goddess  was 
venerated  under  a  harsher  aspect,  and  at  an  earlier 
period  her  worship  consisted  partly  of  human  sacri  - 
fices.  These  are  said  to  have  been  abohshed  by 
Lycurgus,  who  substituted  at  Sparta  the  scourging 
of  boys  at  her  altar  until  it  was  stained  with  blood. 
The  name  which  she  received  at  Sparta  was  Orthia, 
and  ill  some  parts  of  Greece  she  was  called  Iphige- 
neia.  At  Ephcsus  Artemis  seems  to  have  rojire 
sented  the  nutritious  powers  of  nature,  and,  accord 
ingly,  her  image  in  the  splendid  temple  reared  to  her 
lionom-,  was  formed  with  many  breasts.  It  was  made 
to  resemble  a  mummy  wth  the  head  turreted  or  sur- 
mounted with  a  mural  ero%vn,  and  the  body,  which 
tapered  almost  to  a  point,  was  covered  with  a 
variety  of  dilVerent  figures  of  animals.  Among  the 
Romans  Artemis  was  identified  with  their  goddess 
Diana  (which  see),  but  as  Artemis,  her  worship 
prevailed  throughout  all  Greece,  in  Delos,  Crete, 
Sicily,  and  the  south  of  Ital}-,  but  more  especially  in 
/Vrcadia,  and  the  whole  of  the  Peleponnesus.  Various 
animals  were  sacred  to  her,  particularly  the  stag, 
boar,  and  dog.  The  fir-tree  was  also  sacred  to  her.  In 
Sicily  a  festival  was  celebrated  in  her  honour  called 
Artemisia  (see  next  article). 

ARTEAUSIA,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Syracuse  ia 
Sicily  in  honour  of  Artemis.  It  lasted  tliree  days, 
during  which  feasting  and  amusements  of  various 
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kiiida  were  incessantly  kept  up.  Festivals  bearing 
the  same  name,  and  dedicated  to  tlie  same  goddess, 
were  held  in  different  parts  of  Greece,  and  chiefly  at 
Delplii,  Ephesus,  and  Gyrene. 

AKTEMONITES,  a  Christian  sect  which  arose 
towards  the  end  of  the  second  century,  and  continued 
to  propagate  tliemselves  in  Rome  till  far  into  the 
third  centuiy.  They  originated  with  a  person  called 
Artemon  or  Aj-temas,  who  appears  to  have  been  of  a 
thoroughly  practical  rather  than  speculative  turn  of 
mind.  He  and  his  followers,  accordingly,  were  more 
attached  to  the  Aristotelian  than  to  the  Platonic  phi- 
losophy. The  heresy  with  which  they  are  charged 
is  a  denial  of  the  divinity  of  Cluist,  and  the  assertion 
that  he  was  a  mere  man,  born  of  a  vu-gin,  and  su- 
perior to  the  prophets  m  consequence  of  his  enjoying 
a  more  special  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  They 
Beem  to  have  considered  the  agency  of  the  Spirit 
imder  the  New  Testament  as  different  from  that  un- 
/ler  the  Old.  To  support  their  peculiar  tenets, 
which  were  so  completely  at  vai'iance  with  the  re- 
ceived church  doctrine,  they  were  accused  by  their 
opponents  of  indulging  in  a  lax  and  even  licentious 
criticism  of  the  Scriptures,  which  they  interpreted  so 
SIS  to  favour  their  Humanitarian  notions.     See  Soci- 

NIANS. 

ARTICLES.    See  Creed. 

ARTICLES  (Lambeth),  a  series  of  articles  drawn 
up  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  at  Lambeth  pal- 
ace, un'der  the  superintendence  and  mth  the  distinct 
approval  of  Archbishop  Wliitgift,  Bishop  Bancroft, 
Bishop  Vaughan,  and  other  emment  dignitaries  of 
the  Church  of  England.  These  articles  were  framed 
in  consequence  of  a  dispute  which  had  arisen  at  Cam- 
bridge on  the  subject  of  predestination,  that  doctrine 
being  opposed  by  some  belonging  to  the  university. 
The  Lambeth  articles,  accordingly,  contauiuig  a  dis- 
tinct avowal  of  that  important  doctrine,  were  sent 
down  as  soon  as  completed  to  Cambridge,  with  strict 
orders  that  they  should  be  subscribed  by  aU  the 
scholars  of  that  scat  of  learning.  "  1.  God  hath  from 
eternity  predestmated  certain  persons  to  life,  and 
hath  reprobated  certain  persons  unto  death.  2.  The 
moving  or  eflicient  cause  of  predestination  unto  life 
is  not  the  foresight  of  faith,  or  of  perseverance,  or  of 
good  works,  or  of  any  thing  that  is  in  the  persons 
predestuiated ;  but  the  alone  wiU  of  God's  good 
pleasure.  3.  The  predestinated  are  a  predetermined 
and  certain  nmnber,  which  c;m  neither  be  lessened 
nor  increased.  4.  Such  as  are  not  predestinated  to 
salvation  shall  inevitably  be  condemned  on  account 
of  their  sins.  5.  The  true,  lively,  and  justifj-ing 
faith,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  justifying,  is  not  extin- 
guished, doth  not  utterly  fail,  doth  not  vanish  away 
in  the  elect,  either  finally  or  totally.  6.  A  true  be- 
liever, that  is,  one  who  is  endued  with  justifying 
faith,  is  certified  by  the  full  assurance  of  faith  that 
his  sins  are  forgiven,  and  that  he  shall  be  everlast- 
ingly saved  by  Christ.  7.  Saving  grace  is  not  al- 
lowed, is  not  miparted,  is  not  giantcd  to  all  men,  by 


which  they  maybe  saved  if  they  will.  8.  No  man  is 
able  to  come  to  Clirist,  imless  it  be  given  him,  and  un- 
less the  Father  di-aw  him;  and  all  men  are  not  drawn 
by  the  Father,  that  they  may  come  to  liis  Son.  9.  It 
is  not  in  the  mil  or  power  of  every  man  to  be  saved." 
It  is  impossible  to  peruse  these  articles,  without 
being  struck  with  the  clear,  explicit,  and  unhesitat- 
ing manner  in  which  these  divines  of  the  Chiu-ch  of 
England  avow  the  Calviuistic  in  opposition  to  the 
Anninian  scheme  of  doctiine. 

ARTICLES  OP  PERTH.  When  James  VI.  of 
Scotland  ascended  the  English  throne  as  the  succes- 
sor of  Queen  Elizabeth,  he  was  desirous  of  introduc- 
ing Prelacy  into  Scotland.  In  the  coiu'se  of  his  ex- 
ertions for  tins  object  he  issued  a  royal  mandate  that 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Chm-ch  of  Scotland 
should  meet  at  Perth  on  the  25th  August,  1618. 
Cai'eful  measm-es  liad  been  previously  adopted  by 
the  crafty  monarch  to  secure  the  attendance  of  those 
members  who  were  favom-able  to  the  movement  for 
the  estabhslunent  of  Prelacy.  The  chair  was  taken 
by  Spotswood,  who  had  several  years  before  so  far 
conformed  to  the  royal  wishes  as  to  accept  consecra- 
tion to  the  episcopal  ofiice.  No  reasonings  were  al- 
lowed, protests  were  rejected,  and  the  obnoxious 
articles,  five  in  number,  were  hastily  put  to  the  vote 
and  carried  by  a  majority.  These  Five  Articles  were 
— kneeling  at  the  commimion,  the  observance,  as  holi- 
days, of  Cliristmas,  Good  Friday,  Easter,  and  Pente- 
cost, Episcopal  confirmation,  private  baptism,  private 
commimicating.  These  articles  being  thus  forcibly 
can-ied  in  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  court,  were  en- 
forced by  the  com-t  of  High  Commission,  a  com-t 
which  had  originated  with  the  passing  of  the  Act  of 
Supremacy  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  At  the  end  of 
three  years,  a  parliament  was  summoned  to  meet  in 
Edinburgh,  cliiefly  for  the  ratification  of  the  five  ar- 
ticles of  Perth.  In  vain  did  many  of  the  clergy  re- 
monstrate. The  parUament,  though  by  only  a  small 
majority,  and  \vithuut  previous  deliberation,  ratified 
the  five  articles,  on  Satm-day  the  4th  August,  1621, 
thus  fulfilling  the  eai-nest  wishes  of  the  king,  in  the 
introduction  of  Prelacy  into  the  church  of  Scotland. 
The  day  on  wliich  the  articles  were  passed  by  parlia- 
ment is  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  the  history  of 
Scotland,  and  was  long  known  among  its  people  by 
the  name  of  "Black  Satm-day."  See  Scotland 
(Church  of). 

ARTICLES  (Six),  the  usual  designation  of  an  act 
of  parliament  in  England,  which  passed  both  houses, 
;md  obtained  the  assent  of  Henry  VIII.,  restoring 
Popery  in  substance  after  the  Reformation  had  com- 
menced. The  poiiits  of  which  the  obnoxious  act 
consisted  were  as  follows : — That  in  the  sacrament  of 
the  altar,  after  the  consecration,  there  remaineth  no 
substance  of  bread  and  wine,  but  the  natural  body 
and  blood  of  Clu-ist ;  tliat  communion  in  both  kinds 
is  not  necessary ;  that  priests,  according  to  the  lav> 
of  God,  may  not  marry ;  that  vows  of  chastity  ought 
to  be  observed  ;  that  private  masses  ought  to  be  con 
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tinued;  and  that  auricular  confession  is  expedient 
biid  necessiiiy,  and  ouglit  to  be  retained  in  the 
clmrch.  Arclibisliop  Cranmer  put  forth  all  his  ef- 
forts to  prevent  this  act  from  being  passed,  but  all 
was  inelTcctual.  Tlie  six  articles  were  adopted,  and 
liecarae,  for  a  time,  tlie  law  of  the  land. 

ARTICLKS  OF  SMALCALD.  This  name  was 
pven  to  a  series  of  articles  drawn  up  by  Luther  at 
Sinalcald,  on  occasion  of  a  meeting  of  the  electors, 
princes,  and  states.  They  were  written  in  Gennan, 
and  in  Luther's  own  forcible  and  uncompromising 
style.  Thus  they  state  concerning  the  mass,  that 
"  The  Popish  mass  is  the  gi-eatest  and  most  horrid 
abomination,  as  militating  directly  and  violently 
against  these  articles ;  and  yet  it  has  become  the 
cliief  and  most  splendid  of  all  the  Popish  idolatries." 
The  articles  of  Smalcald  extend  over  twenty-eight 
folii.'  pages,  besides  a  preface,  and  an  appeuded  treatise 
on  the  power  and  sujiremacy  of  the  Pope.  The  first 
part  consists  of  several  articles  in  which  the  Protestants 
professed  to  agi'ec  with  the  Papists, — those  concern- 
ing God,  the  Trinity,  and  the  incarnation,  passion, 
and  ascension  of  Christ,  in  accordance  with  the 
Apostles'  and  the  Atliaiiasian  creeds.  The  second 
part  consists  also  of  four  articles  of  ftnidamental  im- 
portance, but  in  which  the  Protestants  and  Papists 
entirely  differ  in  opinion.  These  refer  to  the  nature 
and  ground  of  justification,  the  mass,  .and  samt- wor- 
ship, ecclesiasticiil  and  monkish  eslablishments,  and 
the  claims  of  the  Pope.  The  thu-d  part  contains  fif- 
teen articles  which  the  Protestants  regarded  as  highly 
important,  but  to  which  the  Papists  attached  little 
value.  The  subjects  are  sin,  the  law,  repentance, 
the  gospel,  baptism,  the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  the 
power  of  the  keys,  confession,  excommunication,  or- 
dination, celibacy  of  the  clergy,  churches,  good 
works,  monastic  vows,  and  human  satisfactions  for 
Bin.  When  the  Protestants  subscribed  these  articles, 
Melancthon  annexed  a  reservation  to  his  signature, 
netting  forth  that  he  could  admit  of  a  Pope  provided 
only  he  would  allow  the  gospel  to  be  preached  in 
)iurity,  and  would  give  up  all  pretensions  to  a  divine 
right  to  rule  the  chiu-ch,  resting  his  claims  solely  on 
expediency  and  the  consent  of  the  chm-ch.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  dissent  from  Luther,  Melancthon 
was  requested  to  draw  up  an  article  on  the  power 
and  supremacy  of  the  Pope.  This  was  done,  and 
liaving  been  approved  by  the  Protestants,  was  sub- 
scribed by  them.  The  additional  article  is,  as  we 
liave  said,  appended  to  the  articles  of  Smalcald,  form- 
ing, as  it  were,  a  part  of  them. 

ARTICLES  (Thirty-Nine).  Shortly  after  the 
Reformation  had  commenced  in  England,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIU.,  Archbishop  Cranmer  induced 
the  king  to  permit  the  publication  of  two  books,  em- 
bodying the  most  important  pomts  of  Reformed  doc- 
trine. Both  these  works  were  set  forth  by  authority, 
and  compiled  by  a  committee  fi'om  the  convocation. 
The  one  was  called  '  The  godly  and  pious  institution 
of  a  Christian  man,'  published  in  1537  ;  and  the  other 


'  A  Doctrine  and  Erudition  for  any  Christian  man, 
which  was  an  improved  edition  of  the  former,  and 
was  published  in  1540  and  1543.  The  works  now 
referred  to  contained  a  few  of  the  most  impor- 
tant religious  forms,  such  as  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
Ave  Maria,  creed,  ten  commandments,  a  declaration 
of  the  seven  sacraments,  &c.  In  1540  also,  a  com- 
mittee of  bishops  and  divines  was  appointed  by 
Henry  VIII.  at  the  petition  of  the  convocatiou,  to 
reform  the  rituals  and  offices  of  the  church.  It  was 
not,  however,  till  after  the  death  of  Henry,  and  when 
Edward  VI.  ascended  the  throne,  that  any  ell'ective 
steps  were  taken  for  producing  a  series  of  articles 
exprcssmg  the  belief  of  the  reformed  Church  of 
England.  In  1552,  however,  a  document  of  this 
kind  was  dl■a^vn  up,  probably  by  Craimier  and  Rid 
ley,  and  founded  upon  the  Augsuuug  Confes 
SION  (which  see).  The  articles,  then  published  by 
royal  authority,  amounted  to  forty-two,  which  were 
afteiTvards  repealed  in  the  time  of  Mary.  Soon  after 
the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  a  new  act  passed,  estab- 
lishing the  ciueen's  ecclesiastical  supremacy,  and  re- 
pealing all  the  laws  for  establishing  Popery.  At  the 
suggestion  of  Archbishop  Parker,  the  articles  of 
1552  were  revised,  and  reduced  from  forty- two  to 
thirty-nine.  The  articles  of  Edward's  code  which 
were  omitted  in  the  revised  version,  related  to  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  the  imperishable  nature  of 
the  sold,  the  Milleuarians,  and  universal  salvation. 
The  thirty-nine  articles,  in  their  corrected  fonn,  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  both  houses  of  convocation  in 
15C2,  and  were  subscribed  by  the  prelates  and  the 
rest  of  the  clergy.  They  were  published  at  first  in 
Latin  only,  and  it  was  not  till  1571  that  an  authentic 
English  copy  appeared,  having  been  again  revised  by 
the  convocation,  and  a  few  slight  changes  introduced. 
The  articles  were  now  given  to  the  public  both  in  Latin 
and  English,  and  in  the  fonn  in  which  they  are  in  use 
at  present.  Queen  Elizabeth  issued  her  ratificiition  oi 
this  solemn  embodiment  of  the  church's  creed,  an 
act  which  was  renewed  by  Charles  I.  in  1028,  and 
finally  confirmed  at  the  Restoration,  in  1GG2. 

The  Church  of  England  reqiures  a  subscription  to 
these  articles  ex  animo  from  all  those  wlio  are  ad- 
mitted into  holy  orders  or  to  ecclesiastical  benefices. 
This  subscription,  however,  is  required  in  England 
alone;  in  Ireland  it  is  dispensed  with.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  peruse  the  thirty-nine  articles  without  being 
struck  with  their  thoroughly  Calvmistic  character, 
and  although  many  within  the  pale  of  the  church 
both  hold  and  teach  doctrines  which  are  more  in  ac 
cordance  with  the  Anninian  than  the  Calvinist-ic 
scheme,  no  countenance  or  sanction  to  such  teaching 
is  to  be  found  in  her  articles. 

ARTOTYRITI'^S  (Gr.  artos,  bread,  teros,  cheese), 
a  Christian  sect  which  appeared  in  the  second  cen- 
tury, and  who  are  mentioned  by  Ejuphanius,  and 
after  liira  by  Augustine,  as  deriving  their  luinie  from 
a  strange  practice  which  they  observed  of  otferina 
I  bread  and  cheese  in  the  cucharist,  founded  on  the 
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uotiou  tlial  tlie  lii'st  oblations  that  were  offered  by 
men  in  the  infancy  of  the  world  were  of  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  and  of  sheep.  They  liave  been  considered 
as  in  all  probability  a  branch  of  the  Montanists 
I'which  see).  They  admitted  women  into  tlie  priest- 
nood  and  episcopate,  and  Epiphanius  says  of  them 
that  it  was  a  common  thing  to  see  a  body  of  seven 
girls,  dressed  in  white  and  each  carrying  a  torch  in 
her  hand,  enter  the  church  weeping  and  bewailing 
the  depravity  of  human  nature. 

ARTZEBURST  (Ai-menian,  a  messem/er),  a  name 
given  in  the  Greek  church  to  the  Wednesday  and 
Friday  in  the  eleventh  week  before  Easter,  wluch 
are  not  observed  as  fasts,  although  these  days  are  so 
observed  in  eveiy  other  week  throughout  the  year. 
The  exception  is  thus  accounted  for  by  a  Greek  au- 
thor. A  favourite  dog,  which  served  in  the  capacity 
of  a  messenger  or  post  to  some  Armenian  heretics, 
having  died,  its  owners  immediately  accused  the  or- 
thodox Greeks  of  having  caused  the  animal's  death. 
The  Armenians  set  apart  two  days  of  the  eleventh 
week  before  Easter  as  fast-days,  in  commemoration 
of  the  dog's  good  services,  and  as  a  public  testimony 
i)f  their  unfeigned  sorrow  for  its  untimely  end.  The 
Greeks,  that  they  might  not  even  seem  to  conform 
to  this  practice  of  the  Armenian  heretics,  were  ex- 
cused by  the  Greek  church  from  fasting  on  these 
two  days,  which  were  hence  called  Artzcburst,  the 
Armenian  word  for  messenger.  Some  historians  say 
that  this  practice  of  the  Greek  church  was  in  imita- 
tion of  the  fast  observed  by  the  Ninevitcs ;  others 
again  say  that  it  is  a  commemoration  of  Adam's 
punishment  and  expulsion  from  Paradise  after  liis 
fall. 

ARUSPICES  (Lat.  ab  aris  insjn'ciendis,  from  in- 
specting the  altars),  soothsayers  or  di\-iners  among 
the  ancient  Romans.  They  are  supposed  to  have 
come  originally  from  Etruria  to  Rome,  and  tlieir 
chief  duty  was  understood  to  be  that  of  asccrtaming 
the  will  of  the  gods.  Tacitus  speaks  of  a  college  of 
Aruspices  in  the  time  of  the  emperors,  but  the  date 
of  its  fonnation  does  not  appear.  Their  art,  which 
received  the  name  of  amspicina,  consisted  in  inter- 
preting the  will  of  the  gods  from  the  appearance 
which  the  entrails  of  animals  exhibited  when  offered 
in  sacrifice  upon  the  altars.  But  they  were  not 
limited  to  this  mode  of  exercising  then-  art;  they 
were  expected  to  examine  all  kinds  of  prodigies  or 
wonderful  appearances  in  nature.  At  one  time,  as 
Cicero  infonns  us  m  his  work  'De  Divinatione,'  the 
.senate  appointed  that  a  number  of  young  men  from 
Etruria  should  be  regularly  trained  expressly  to  act 
as  Aruspices.  In  the  later  periods  of  the  Roman  his- 
tory, this  superstitious  art  gradually  fell  into  desue- 
tude, and  at  length  entirely  disappeared.  Among 
many  unciviHzcd  nations  in  modern  times,  similar 
soothsayers  and  diviners  are  foimd  to  exist.  See 
Divination. 

AliVALES  FRATRES  (Lat.  armm,  a  field, 
frater,  a  brother),  a  college  of  priests  among  the  an- 


cient Romans,  whose  office  it  was  to  offer  sacrifice* 
for  the  fertihty  of  the  fields.  They  were  twelve  ic 
nmnber,  and  are  said  to  have  owed  their  original  ap- 
pointment to  Romulus.  Their  distinctive  badge 
of  office  was  a  chaplet  of  ears  of  corn  fastened  round 
their  heads  by  a  white  band.  Once  a-year  they 
celebrated  a  tlrree  days'  festival  in  honour  of  Ceres 
towards  the  end  of  May.  Under  the  Emperors  thev 
were  frequently  employed  in  offering  public  thanks- 
givings, and  also  in  celebrating  the  Ambarvalia 
(which  see),  in  honour  of  Ceres. 

ARYA,  one  of  the  four  paths  which,  in  tlie  reli- 
gion of  the  Budhists,  when  entered  upon  leads  either 
immediately  or  more  remotely  to  the  attainment  of 
nirwilna,  or  secession  (jf  existence.  (See  Annihila 
TiON.)  He  who  enters  upon  the  Arya  or  Ai-jahut 
has  overcome  or  destroyed  all  evil  desires,  and  cleav- 
ing to  existence.  lie  is  understood  to  know  the 
thoughts  of  any  one  in  any  situation  wliatever.  See 
Budhists. 

ARZA,  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  heathen  idol, 
referred  to  in  1st  Kings  xvi.  9,  "  And  liis  servant 
Zimri,  captain  of  half  his  chariots,  conspired  against 
him,  as  he  was  in  Tirzah,  drinking  himself  drunk  in 
the  house  of  Arza  steward  of  his  house  in  Tirzah." 
The  Chaldee  Paraphrast  thus  intei"prets  the  pas- 
sage, "  Wlien  he  di'ank  himse  f  (kunk  in  the  temple 
of  Arza,  an  idol  which  stood  near  the  palace  in  Tir- 
zah." The  Jewish  opinion,  however,  seems  to  be 
the  most  probable,  which  considers  Arza  to  be  the 
chief  man  of  the  house,  or  the  steward  of  the  king 
of  Israel  in  Tirzah. 

ASANYASATTA,  an  imconscious  state  of  being, 
one  of  the  forms  of  existence  in  the  Budhist  religion. 

ASAPH,  one  of  the  inferior  deities  among  the  an- 
cient Aj\abians. 

ASBAMiEUS,  a  suniame  of  Zeus,  viewed  as  the 
patron  of  tliose  who  sacredly  adhered  to  their  oaths. 
The  title  was  supposed  to  be  derived  from  a  well  in 
Cappadocia,  called  Asbama^on,  the  waters  of  whicli 
were  agreeable  and  healthful  to  those  who  honourably 
kept  their  oaths,  but  disagreeable  and  pernicious  to 
those  who  broke  them. 

ASCALAPHUS  (Gr.  an  owT),  the  son  of  Ache  ■ 
ron,  or  as  he  is  sometimes  termed,  the  son  of  Styx, 
who  was  changed  by  Ceres  into  an  owl. 

ASCENSION-DAY,  a  festival  celebrated  in  com- 
memoration of  our  Lord's  ascension  into  heaven. 
It  is  observed  by  the  Romish,  Greek,  and  English 
churches,  on  the  second  Thursday  before  Pentecost. 
The  exact  period  when  this  festival  first  originated 
has  not  been  ascertained.  Some  have  attempted  to 
trace  it  back  to  the  days  of  the  apostles,  but  neither 
in  the  Acts  nor  the  writings  of  the  apostles  do  we  find 
the  least  mention  of  it.  The  author  of  the  Apostolic 
Constitutions  is  the  first  who  refers  to  it,  stating 
that  slaves  shoidd  rest  from  tlieir  labours  on  the  day 
of  the  ascension.  Augustine  speaks  of  this  festival 
as  of  great  antiquity,  and  Chrysostom  mentions  it 
imder  the  name  of  our  Lord's  assumption  into  hea- 
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veu.  Ilospiiiian,  in  his  work  on  the  Christian  Fes- 
livals,  tells  us,  tliat  in  sonic  places  the  most  ridicu- 
lous ceremonies  were  observed  on  ascension-day. 
Tims  a  practice  existed  in  the  dark  ages,  of  repre- 
senting Christ's  ascension  m  the  church,  by  drawing 
up  an  image  of  Cln-ist  to  the  roof  of  the  church,  and 
then  casting  down  the  image  of  Satan  in  flames,  to  re- 
present his  falling  as  lightning  from  heaven.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  the  observance  of  ascension- 
day  as  a  sacred  festival  commenced  towards  the  lat- 
ter end  of  the  third  century ;  at  all  events,  its  exist- 
ence in  the  fourth  century  is  undoubted.  Moshcim 
dates  it,  however,  so  late  as  the  seventh  century, 
but  on  what  authority  he  docs  not  mention.  Tliis  is 
held  as  an  important  festival  both  in  the  Romish  and 
Greek  churches.  In  the  former  church,  on  this  day, 
after  the  Gospel  has  been  read,  the  Pssehal  caudle 
is  extuiguished  to  denote  our  Saviour's  leaving  the 
earth,  and  ascending  to  heaven.  The  altar  is  adorned 
with  flowers,  images,  and  relics,  and  the  ofliciating 
priest  and  his  attendants  are  dressed  in  their  white 
vestments.  The  blessing  which  the  Pope  pronoimees 
on  this  day,  is  one  of  tlie  three  solemn  benedictions. 
Anciently  it  was  customary  for  his  Holiness  before 
he  pronounced  the  blessing  to  excommunicate  all 
heretics  and  infidels  in  a  solemn  manner,  but  that 
ceremony  is  now  confined  to  Holy  Thursday. 

ASCKTERIUM,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  a 
monastery,  from  the  circumstance  that  every  monk 
ought  to  be  an  ascetic.     (See  next  article.) 

ASCETICS  (Gr.  ascesis,  exercise  or  discipline),  a 
name  given  to  those  who  retired  from  the  world  for 
pm-poses  of  mortification  and  devotion.  The  spirit 
of  asceticism  began  to  ajipear  at  an  early  period  in 
the  Christian  church.  The  devotional  feelings  of 
many  in  the  primitive  ages  of  the  church  were  warm 
and  enthusiastic ;  they  frequently  loved  to  be  alone, 
and  to  give  themselves  up  for  a  season  to  meditation 
and  prayer.  Such  a  practice  was  laudable  and  right. 
But  gradually  extravagant  notions  were  formed  upon 
the  subject.  Retirement  and  seclusion  from  the  bus- 
tle and  the  business  of  men  came  to  be  regarded  as 
peculiarly  favourable  to  spiritual  religion  ;  and  by 
an  easy  transition  those  who  indulged  in  liabits  of 
separation  from  the  world  were  viewed  as  invested 
with  more  than  ordinary  sanctity.  "  Christianity," 
it  has  been  well  remarked,  "  was  designed  to  be  the 
world-snhjecting  principle.  It  was  to  take  up  into 
itself  and  appropriate  to  its  own  ends  all  that  be- 
longs to  man, — all  that  is  of  the  worid.  But  to 
bring  this  about,  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  first 
enter  into  a  conflict  with  what  had  hitherto  been 
the  world-subjecting  principle, — into  a  conflict  with 
sin  and  the  principle  of  heathenism  and  every- 
tliing  connected  therewith.  The  clearing  away  of 
these  hindrances  must  therefore  be  the  first  aim 
of  Cluistianity ;  although  indeed  this  was  an  ob- 
ject that  could  not  be  really  accomplished  without 
the  positive  ajipropriation  of  the  purely  human  ele- 
ment.    In  the  development,  in  time,  the  negative, 


aggressive  tendency  must  needs  appear  first ;  and  o( 
this  there  might  easily  come  to  be  an  imdue  predo- 
minance, while  the  positive  appropriatuig  element, 
without  which  the  problem  of  Christianity  could 
never  be  resolved,  might  retreat  out  of  siglit.  Hence 
a  onesided  ascetic  tendency  easily  introduced  itself 
into  the  earhest  stages,  into  the  first  sliidiwn,  of  the 
development  of  the  Christian  life,  and  more  particu- 
larly in  the  ease  of  tliose  who  embraced  Cliristianity 
with  their  whole  soul.  Wherever  this  religion 
awakened  in  the  first  place  disgust  at  the  worldly 
pursuits  which  had  jircNnously  swallowed  U]i  the  life, 
enkindled  the  holy  flame  of  love  for  the  divine,  of 
aspiration  after  eternal  life,  this  first  movement  woidd 
readily  assume  an  ascetic  shape.  AVith  tliis,  other 
elements  might  now  intemiingle,  that  had  i'onned 
themselves,  independent  of  Christianity,  out  of  the 
pre^noHS  process  of  the  world's  development,  and 
which,  without  the  creative  influence  of  Christianity, 
would  have  taken  a  much  wider  sweep,  and  which 
could  be  finally  subdued  only  by  the  might  of  this 
new  principle  of  life.  The  sprightly,  youthfid  life  of 
the  pagan  world  liad  passed  over  at  length  into  the 
sense  of  inward  disunion,  of  schism,  and  had  given 
place  to  the  dualistic  and  ascetic  tendencies  coming 
from  the  East.  Accordingly,  Christianity  at  its  first 
appearance  found  such  tendencies  already  existing 
and  these,  which  found  a  point  of  contact  and  imion 
in  the  deep-felt  breach,  would  have  pressed  onward 
to  a  still  more  extravagant  length,  if  the  conscious- 
ness of  redemption  proceeding  from  Christianity  had 
not,  in  proportion  as  it  unfolded  itself,  dejirived  them 
more  and  more  of  this  point  of  imion.  But  beyond 
a  doubt,  this  already  existing  tendency  to  a  miscon- 
ceived renunciation  of  the  world  and  of  sense,  might 
mix  in  with  the  one-sided  negative  tendency,  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  would  first  become  prominent  in  the 
development  of  Christian  life,  and  might  in  this  way 
assume  a  Christian  shape  and  colouring." 

Asceticism,  more  particularly  in  the  exaggerated 
form  in  which  it  appeared  at  a  later  period  under 
the  name  of  MoNACiliSM  (which  see),  is  an  obvious 
lierversion  of  a  plain  and  admitted  principle  of  Chris- 
tianity. That  tlie  believer  ought  to  separate  himself 
from  the  world,  so  as  to  renounce  all  participation  in, 
or  even  sympathy  w^th,  its  imgodly  maxims  and  man- 
ners, is  an  undoubted  precept  of  the  Word  of  God. 
"  Be  not  conformed  to  this  world,"  says  the  apostle 
Paul,  addressing  true  Christians,  "  but  be  ye  trans- 
formed by  the  renewing  of  your  minds,  that  ye  may 
prove  what  is  that  good,  and  acceptable,  and  perfccf 
vnll  of  God."  This,  however,  obviously  refers  to  t 
S|iiritual,  not  a  literal  separation  from  the  world. 
The  scriptural  command,  however,  has  in  multitudes 
of  instances  been  grossly  perverted.  Imitating  the 
Essencs  of  the  Jewish  church,  first  individuals,  and 
then  communities  of  ascetics  arose  in  the  Christian 
church,  who  gave  themselves  up  to  devotion  and 
habits  of  self-denial.  The  ascetics  of  the  early  church 
have  been  oflen  confounded  witii  tlie  monks  of  later 
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uges,  particularly  by  Roman  Catholic  writers,  who 
are  naturally  anxious  to  trace  back  Jlonasticism  to 
apostolic  times.  But  there  were  many  points  of  es- 
sential importance  in  which  the  early  ascetics  differed 
entirely  from  the  more  recent  Popish  monks.  The 
primitive  ascetics  were  men  of  active  habits,  who 
mingled  in  society,  and  differed  from  others  chiefly 
in  the  liigh  attainments  which  they  had  made  in 
epirituality  and  self-denial.  They  were  inditVerently 
either  of  the  clergy  or  laity,  and  were  subject  to  no 
particular  rules  of  government,  and  bound  by  no 
precepts  but  those  of  the  gospel.  In  these  and  many 
other  respects  they  differed  entirely  from  Romish 
monks.  Hence,  as  Bingham  rightly  remarks, 
"  There  were  always  ascetics  in  the  church,  but 
not  always  monks,  retiring  to  the  deserts  and 
mountains,  or  living  in  monasteries  and  cells  as  in 
afler  ages."  The  fact  is,  that  monasticism,  properly 
so  called,  dates  no  earUer  than  towards  the  middle  of 
the  third  century,  the  first  real  monk  being  an 
Egyptian  Christian  called  Paul,  who  fled  from  the 
fury  of  the  Decian  persecution,  A.  d.  252, — taking 
refuge  in  the  desert  of  Thebais,  and  living  there  in 
the  deepest  seclusion  for  a  very  long  time — ac- 
cording to  tradition,  for  ninety  years.  At  an  early 
period  Christian  ^Titers  of  standing  and  weight  set 
themselves  to  resist  the  false  ascetic  tendency.  In 
the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  a  work  of  great  authority 
in  the  first  centuries  of  the  church,  we  find  many 
remarks  which  indicate  a  spirit  completely  opposed 
to  that  of  asceticism.  Clement  of  Alexandria  argues 
with  great  power  against  the  ascetics,  and  to  correct 
the  opinion  of  those  who  held  that  the  renunciation 
of  all  worldly  goods  was  true  Chi-istian  perfection, 
he  wrote  a  tract  on  the  question,  'Wliat  must  be 
the  rich  man's  character  in  order  that  he  may  be 
saved?'  In  this  small  but  valuable  treatise,  he 
shows,  that  in  Chi-istianity  the  disposition  of  the 
heart  is  the  essential  thing.  "  A  man,"  he  shrewdly 
remarks,  "  may  have  thrown  away  his  earthly  pos- 
sessions, and  still  retain  the  desire  of  them  in  his 
heart ;  thus  subjecting  himself  to  the  double  disquie- 
tude of  havmg  to  regret  his  prodigality,  and  of  feel- 
ing himself  deprived  of  the  necessaries  of  Ufe." 

The  rise  of  asceticism  in  the  second  century,  and 
the  causes  which  originated  it,  are  thus  stated  by 
Mosheim.  "  There  soon  arose  a  class  of  persons 
who  professed  to  strive  after  that  higher  and  more 
eminent  holiness  which  common  Christians  cannot 
attain  ;  and  who  resolved  to  obey  the  counsels  of 
Christ  in  order  to  enjoy  intimate  communion  with 
God  in  this  Ufe,  and  on  leaving  the  body  to  rise  with- 
out impediment  or  difficulty  to  the  celestial  world. 
They  supposed  many  things  were  forbidden  to  them, 
which  were  allowed  to  other  Christians;  such  as 
wine,  flesh,  matrimony,  and  worldly  business.  They 
'Supposed  they  must  emaciate  their  bodies  with  watch- 
Dg,  fastmg,  toil,  and  hunger.  They  considered  it  a 
happiness  to  retire  to  desert  places,  and  by  close 
meditation  to  abstract  their  minds  from  all  external 


objects  and  whatever  delights  the  senses.  Both  men 
and  women  imposed  these  severe  restraints  on  them- 
selves, with  good  intentions  I  suppose,  but  they  set 
a  bad  example,  and  greatly  injured  the  cause  of 
Christianity.  They  were  denominated  Ascetics, 
Spoudaioi,  EMehtoi,  and  also  both  male  and  female 
philosophers,  and  were  distinguished  from  other 
Christians,  not  only  by  a  different  appellation,  but 
by  pecuHarities  of  dress  and  demeanour.  Those  of 
tliis  century  who  embraced  this  austere  mode  of  life, 
lived  indeed  by  themselves,  but  they  did  not  with- 
di-aw  altogether  fi-om  the  society  and  converse  of 
men,  but  in  process  of  time  persons  of  this  descrip- 
tion retired  into  deserts,  and  afterwai-ds  formed  them- 
selves into  associations  after  the  manner  of  the  Es- 
senes  and  Therapeutic. 

"  The  causes  of  this  institution  are  plain.  First,  the 
Christians  did  not  wish  to  appear  inferior  to  the 
Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  the  other  people,  among 
whom  there  were  many  philosophers  and  sages  who 
were  distinguished  from  the  vulgar  by  their  dress  and 
their  whole  mode  of  life,  and  who  were  held  in  high 
honour.  Now,  among  these  philosophers  (as  is  well 
known)  none  were  more  popular  with  the  Christians 
than  the  Platonists  and  Pytliagoreans,  who  it  ap- 
pears recommended  two  modes  of  Uving ;  the  one  for 
philosophers  who  wished  to  excel  others  in  virtue, 
and  the  other  for  people  engaged  in  the  common  af- 
fairs of  Ufe.  The  Platonists  prescribed  the  follow- 
ing rule  for  pliilosophers  : — The  mind  of  a  wise  man 
must  be  -nnthdrawii  as  far  as  possible  from  the  con- 
tagious influence  of  the  body ;  and  as  the  oppressive 
load  of  the  body  and  intercourse  with  men  are  most 
adverse  to  this  design,  therefore  all  sensual  gratifi- 
cations are  to  be  avoided ;  the  body  is  to  be  sus- 
tained or  rather  mortified  with  coarse  and  slender 
fare ;  soUtude  is  to  be  sought  for ;  and  the  mind  is 
to  be  self-coUected  and  absorbed  in  contemplation, 
so  as  to  be  detached  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
body.  Whoever  lives  in  this  manner  shaU  in  the 
present  Ufe  have  converse  with  God ;  and  when 
freed  from  the  load  of  tlie  body,  shall  ascend  without 
delay  to  the  celestial  mansions,  and  not  need  like  the 
souls  of  other  men  to  undergo  a  purgation.  The 
grounds  of  this  system  lay  in  the  pecuUar  sentiments 
entertained  by  tliis  sect  of  philosophers  and  by  their 
friends,  respecting  the  soul,  demons,  matter,  and  the 
imiverse.  And  when  these  sentiments  were  cm 
braced  by  the  Christian  philosophers,  the  necessary 
consequences  of  them  must  also  be  adopted." 

The  MONTANISTS  (which  see),  in  the  end  of  tlie 
second  century,  inculcated  upon  their  followers  the 
observance  of  various  precepts,  which  were  strictly 
of  an  ascetic  character.  External  asceticism  generaUy 
was  progressively  and  increasingly  valued ;  and  there 
appeared  many  ascetics  of  both  sexes,  although  they 
were  boimd  by  no  iiTevocable  vow.  The  Alexan- 
drian distmction  of  a  higher  and  a  lower  virtue, 
had  a  special  influence  in  recommending  asceticism. 
It  is  true  that  the  renoimcing  of  sensual  cnio)Tneut» 
N  2  * 
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was  only  the  means  for  attaining  to  that  higher  virtue, 
that  is,  to  tliat  passionless  state  whereby  man  is 
made  like  to  God  and  united  to  him ;  so  that  who- 
ever had  readied  this  point  had  no  more  need  of  that 
renunciation  of  sensual  gratification.  But  afterwards 
the  opinion  tliat  the  higher  virtue  must  manifest  itself 
especially  in  external  asceticism,  obtained  cunency 
after  the  example  of  Origen,  in  the  Christian  school 
at  Alexandria,  as  well  as  among  the  New  I'latonists. 

Hitherto  the  ascetics  had  Uved  scattered  among 
other  Christians  without  external  distinction ;  but 
the  Decian  persecution  was  the  cause  of  some  Egj'p- 
tian  Christians  fleeing  into  the  desert,  and  there  in 
aohtude  ginng  themselves  up  to  an  asceticism  in  the 
highest  degree  extravagant.  Tliis  new  asceticism 
began  to  make  greater  noise  when,  during  Maxi- 
min's  persecution,  A.  D.  311,  the  hermit  Anthony 
appeared  in  a  wild  attire  at  Alexandria.  This  man 
found  imitators,  and  thus  asceticism  gave  rise  to  an- 
other and  still  more  extravagant  spirit,  tliat  of  MoNA- 
CHISM  (which  see). 

ASCETR1..E,  a  name  frequently  apphed  to  con- 
secrated virgins  in  the  ancient  church.     See  NuNS. 

ASCHARIANS,  a  Mohammedan  sect,  the  disci- 
ples of  Aschari  who  died  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century  of  the  Hegha.  They  hold  that  God 
acts  only  by  general  laws,  and  upon  this  they  ground 
the  liberty  of  man,  and  the  merit  of  good  works.  But 
being  the  Creator,  he  must  concur  m  all  the  actions 
of  men,  according  to  their  view  of  the  subject.  "  Our 
actions,"  they  say,  "  are  really  and  eflectually  pro- 
duced by  the  Creator ;  but  the  application  of  them 
to  the  obeying  or  disobeying  of  the  law  comes  from 
us."  The  opinions  of  the  Ascharians  are  directly 
opposed  to  those  of  the  Motagales. 

ASCHHOH,  four  of  the  months  which,  among  the 
Mohammedans  as  well  as  among  the  ancient  Ara- 
bians, were  regarded  as  sacred.  These  months  were 
Moharram,  Resjele,  Dulkadha,  and  Dulhaggia.  No 
war,  no  hostile  operations  could  be  lawfully  begun 
or  carried  on  in  these  months,  and  most  of  the  Ara- 
bian tribes  observed  this  so  punctually,  that  even 
the  murderer  of  a  father  or  brother  was  not  to  be 
punished,  or  any  violence  offered  to  him  at  that 
time.  Mohammed  seems  to  approve  this  institution 
of  the  sacred  months  in  the  Koran,  in  which  he 
blames  those  Arabians,  who,  being  tired  of  living  so 
long  without  robbing,  deferred  the  sanctitication  of 
Moharram  to  the  month  following.  He  enforces 
the  careful  observance  of  the  sacred  months,  except 
in  the  case  of  a  war  against  the  infidels. 

ASCHOUR,  the  tenth  day  or  tenth  night  of  Mo- 
harram, which  is  the  first  month  of  the  Arabic  year. 
The  word  signifies  likewise  ten  days,  or  ten  nights. 
Mohammed,  in  the  eighty-ninth  chapter  of  the  Ko- 
ran, introduces  God  swearing  by  the  ten  nights.  The 
Mohammedans  generally  fast  on  tliis  day  for  three 
reasons  :  1.  Because  the  ancient  Arabians  fasted  on 
this  day  long  before  the  time  of  Mohammed.  2.  Be- 
<•au.se  on  this  day  Noah  left  the  ark ;  and  3.  Because 


on  this  day  Uod  pardoned  the  Ninevites.  The  Per- 
sians and  other  followers  of  Ali  have  an  additional 
reason  for  the  observance  of  this  day,  for  they  be- 
lieve that  Hossein,  son  of  Ah,  was  slain  on  this  day 
in  battle.  The  commemoration  of  his  death  is  cele- 
brated annually  with  great  moumuig  and  lamenta- 
tion. 

ASCITES.    See  Ascodrogites. 

ASCLEPIEIA,  festivals  which  appear  to  have 
been  celebrated  among  the  ancient  Greeks  wherever 
temples  existed  in  honour  of  iEscuLAPius  (which 
see),  god  of  medicine.  The  most  celebrated  of  these 
festivals,  however,  was  that  which  was  held  at  Epi- 
dawus  every  five  years,  and  at  which  a  contest  took 
place  among  poets  and  musicians,  from  which  it  re- 
ceived the  name  of  the  sacred  contention.  A  similar 
festival  is  said  to  have  been  held  at  Athens. 

ASCLEPIODOTEANS,  a  small  Christian  sect 
which.arose  in  the  tliird  century,  in  the  reign  of  the 
Roman  emperor,  Hchogabalus.  It  derived  its  name 
from  Asclepiodotus,  who  taught,  like  the  modem 
Socinians,  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  mere  man.  Those 
who  held  this  heresy  were  excommunicated  by  Vi- 
banus,  bishop  of  Rome,  a.  d.  221. 

ASCODROGITES,  a  Christian  sect  in  the  time  of 
the  Emperor  Commodus,  towards  the  second  cen- 
tuiy.  They  appear  to  have  been  a  branch  of  the 
Montanists  (which  see),  and  to  have  held  very  ex- 
travagant notions.  They  are  said  to  have  derived 
then-  name  from  Gr.  aslcos,  a  bottle,  in  consequence 
of  a  strange  practice  wliich  prevailed  among  them, 
of  bringing  into  their  churches  bags  or  skins  filled 
with  wine,  and  designed  to  represent  the  new  bottles 
fiUed  with  new  wine  of  which  Christ  speaks.  They 
are  represented  also  as  dancing  round  these  bottles, 
and  intoxicating  themselves  with  the  wine.  They 
were  also  called  Ascites,  which  is  derived  from  the 
same  word  as  Ascodrogites.  It  is  very  probable  that 
this  sect  has  been  misrepresented,  and  held  forth  by 
their  enemies  in  a  ridiculous  light. 

ASCODRUTES,  a  Gnostic  sect  ^vho  considered 
all  religion  as  consistmg  simply  in  knowledge  or  ab- 
stract theory,  and  imder  pretence  of  adhering  to 
spiritual  worship  alone,  would  admit  of  no  external 
or  corporeal  symbols  whatever.  They  asserted,  as 
Theodoret  describes  them,  that  Divine  mysteries  be- 
ing the  images  of  invisible  things  w-ere  not  to  be  set 
forth  by  visible  tilings ;  nor  incorporeal  things  reprc  ■ 
sented  by  sensible  and  coqioreal  things.  Therefore, 
they  never  baptized  any  that  were  of  their  sect,  nor 
celebrated  the  mystery  of  the  eucliarist  among  them. 
For  they  said  the  knowledge  of  all  things  was  their 
redemption.  The  Marcosians  and  Valentimans 
(which  see),  seem  to  have  entertained  similar  senti- 
ments. 

ASCOLIA  (Gr.  asl-os,  a  bag),  a  custom  observed 
by  the  Athenians  in  the  celebration  of  the  Antiies- 
TERIA  (which  see),  or  festivals  in  honour  of  Diony- 
sus. A  sacrifice  having  been  ofl'ered  to  the  god, 
a  bag  was  formed  from  the  skin  and  smeared  with 
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oil,  after  v.-hich  attempts  were  made  to  dance  upon 
it.  The  failure  of  many  who  tried  this  feat  afforded 
great  amusement  to  the  spectators,  and  tlie  individual 
who  succeeded  obtained  the  skin  as  a  prize. 

ASEN,  or  ^siR,  the  name  given  to  the  gods  of 
the  Scandinavian  mythology. 

ASGARD,  the  abode  of  the  gods  among  the  an- 
cient Scandinavians. 

ASH-TREE.  The  court  of  the  gods  is  repre- 
sented in  the  Edda  of  the  ancient  Scandina^nans,  as 
having  been  usually  held  under  a  great  ash-tree, 
and  there  they  distributed  justice.  This  ash  is  the 
greatest  of  all  trees  ;  its  branches  cover  the  surface 
of  the  earth  ;  its  top  reaches  to  the  highest  heaven  ; 
it  is  supported  by  tliree  vast  roots,  one  of  which  ex- 
tends to  the  ninth  world.  An  eagle,  whose  piercing 
eye  discovers  all  things,  perches  upon  its  branches. 
A  squirrel  is  continually  rimning  up  and  down  it  to 
bring  news ;  while  a  parcel  of  serpents,  fastened  to 
the  trunk,  endeavoiu-  to  destroy  him.  From  under 
one  of  the  roots  runs  a  fountain  wlierein  wisdom  lies 
concealed.  From  a  neighboiunng  spring  (the  foun- 
tain of  past  things)  three  virgins  are  continually 
drawing  a  precious  water,  with  which  they  water 
the  ash-tree.  This  water  keeps  up  the  beauty  of  its 
foliage,  and,  after  having  refreshed  its  leaves,  falls 
back  again  to  the  earth,  where  it  forms  the  dew  of 
wliich  the  bees  make  theii'  honey.  These  three  vir- 
gins always  keep  imder  the  ash  ;  and  it  is  they  who 
dispense  the  days  and  ages  of  men.  Every  man  hath 
a  destiny  appropriated  to  himself,  who  determines 
the  duration  and  events  of  his  life.  But  the  tlu-ee 
destinies  of  more  especial  note,  are  Urd,  the  past, 
Verdandi,  the  present,  and  Skuld,  the  future.  The 
third  root  of  the  ash  is  in  heaven,  and  under  it  is  the 
holy  Urder-fount.  Here  the  gods  sit  in  judgment. 
Every  day  they  ride  up  hither  on  horseback  over 
IJifriist,  which  is  called  the  jEsir  Bridge.  According 
to  Film  Magnusen,  this  ash-tree  is  the  symbol  of 
universal  nature.  One  of  the  stems,  as  he  calls  the 
roots,  springs  from  the  central  primordial  abyss — from 
the  subterranean  source  of  matter,  as  it  might  be 
termed,  runs  up  through  the  earth  which  it  supports, 
and  issuing  out  of  the  celestial  moimtain  in  the 
world's  centre, called  Asgard,  Cauc!isus,Bordj,. spreads 
its  branches  over  the  whole  universe.  These  wide- 
spreading  branches  are  the  ethereal  or  celestial  re- 
gions ;  their  leaves  the  clouds ;  their  buds  or  fruits 
the  stars  ;  tlie  four  harts  are  the  four  cardinal  winds  ; 
the  eagle  is  a  symbol  of  the  air;  the  hawk  of  the 
I'ther ;  and  the  squirrel  signities  hailstones,  snow- 
llakes,  vaporous  agglomerations,  and  similar  atmo- 
spherical phenomena.  Another  stem  or  root  springs 
up  in  the  wai-m  south  over  the  ethereal  Urdar-foun- 
tain,  the  swans  swimming  in  which  denote  the  sim 
and  moon.  The  third  stem  takes  its  rise  in  the  cold 
and  cheerless  regions  of  the  north,  over  the  source  of 
the  ocean,  typified  by  Mimir's  well.  JIallct,  in  his 
'  Northern  Antiquities,'  wliile  he  states  that  he  agrees 
in  opinion  with  Finn  Magnusen  as  to  the  Scandina- 


vian ash  being  the  symbol  of  universal  nature,  justly 
remarks,  that,  "  in  attempting  to  explain  the  myth 
in  all  its  details,  he  has  let  his  imagination  get  the 
better  of  his  judgment."  Grimm  considers  the  whole 
myth  as  bearing  the  stamp  of  a  very  high  antiquity ; 
but  he  confesses  that  it  does  not  appear  to  be  fully 
unfolded. 

Various  writers  have  exerted  their  ingenuity  in 
explaining  the  myth  of  the  Scandinavian  ash.  Mone 
regards  it  as  the  emblem  of  human  life.  The  de- 
tails of  his  theory  are  thus  given  by  Mallet :  "  Man 
is  bom  of  water,  the  swan  is  therefore  the  infantile 
soul  that  still  swims  on  the  water,  but  the  eagle,  the 
mature  experienced  mind  that  soars  aloft ;  the  hawk 
perclied  between  the  eagle's  eyes  being  internal  sen- 
sation. The  snakes  that  gnaw  the  root  of  life  are 
the  vices  and  the  passions  ;  the  squirrel,  the  double- 
tongued  flatterer  constantly  running  between  these 
passions  and  the  mind  (the  eagle)  which  has  raised 
itself  above  their  control.  The  harts  denote  the 
passions  of  the  mind,  folly,  madness,  terror,  and  dis- 
quietude, and  therefore  feed  on  the  healthy  thoughts 
(the  green  leaves).  But  as  man  in  his  levity  remarks 
not  what  enemies  threaten  liis  existence,  the  stem 
rots  on  the  side,  and  many  a  one  dies  ere  he  attains 
to  wisdom,  or  figuratively  before  the  bird  of  his  soul 
(the  eagle)  is  seated  amidst  the  perennial  verdure  oi 
the  mundane  tree."  Ling  supposes  that  by  the  ash 
was  meant  to  be  represented  the  symbol  both  of  imi- 
versal  and  human  life,  and  that  its  three  roots  were 
meant  to  signify  the  physical,  the  intellectual,  and 
tlie  moral  principles.  Other  ^^Titers  understand  by 
these  roots,  matter,  organization,  and  spirit,  and  the  ash 
itseU'  to  denote  tmiversal  primordial  vitality.  Mallet 
seems  to  incline  to  the  opinion  that  this  mythic  tree 
is  the  sj-mbol  of  ever-enduring  time,  or  rather  of 
universal  natiu-e  ever-varj-uig  in  its  aspects,  but  sub- 
sisting throughout  eternity.  It  is  a  singular  coinci- 
dence that  Virgil,  in  speaking  of  the  ash-tree,  de- 
scribes it  with  its  outspreading  branches  as  enduring 
for  centuries,  and  represents  it  as  a  tree  that  reaches 
with  its  roots  as  far  do\vnwards  as  it  does  upwards 
with  its  branches.     See  Yggdrasil. 

ASHANTEES  (Religion  of  the).  The  countiy 
inhabited  by  this  people  forms  a  powerful  kingdom 
contiguous  to  the  Gold  Coast  in  Western  Africa.  The 
entire  population  of  Ashantee,  with  all  its  dependen- 
cies, amounts  to  upwards  of  four  millions.  It  is  not 
so  much  one  state  as  an  assemblage  of  states,  all 
paying  feudal  homage  and  obedience  to  the  sovereign 
of  Ashantee.  Domestic  slavery  exists  throughout 
the  whole  kingdom,  and  the  fives  and  services  of  the 
slaves  are  at  the  entire  disposal  of  their  masters 
Polygamy  prevails  to  a  frightful  extent,  the  king 
being  allowed  to  possess  no  fewer  than  3,333  wives ; 
but  these  princesses  are  employed  in  various  ser- 
vices about  the  court,  and  are  even  required  to  per 
form  the  humblest  menial  offices.  A  few  only  re 
main  in  the  palace,  and  the  rest  reside  on  the  king'a 
plantations  or  in  the  capital,  where  two  streets  an 
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wholly  occupied  by  them,  and  no  other  person  is 
allowed  to  enter  tliat  part  of  the  town.  The  nobles 
are  allowed  to  have  as  many  wives  as  they  are  able 
to  maintain.  The  husband  lives  separate  from  his 
wives,  who  dwell  in  houses  or  sheds  contiguous  to 
each  other,  in  the  form  of  a  square.  They  cook  and 
carry  food  to  their  husbands,  but  are  not  allowed  to 
eat  witli  him. 

The  religion  of  the  Ashantees  is  very  similar  to 
that  which  prevails  over  the  wliole  West  Coast  of 
Africa.  At  the  foundation  of  it  Ues  the  notion  of  a 
Supreme  Being,  whom  they  term  Yankumi>c:i,  the 
Great  Friend.  They  also  give  him  a  title  wliich  im- 
plies eternal  existence.  Tlieir  ideas  as  to  the  crea- 
tion of  man  are  curious.  Tliey  believe  on  tradition, 
that  Yankumpon  created  three  white  men  and  three 
black,  with  the  same  number  of  women  of  each 
colour,  and  that  they  were  allowed  to  fix  their  own 
destiny,  by  choosing  either  good  or  evil.  The  mode 
in  which  they  made  their  choice  is  as  follows :  A 
box  of  calabash  and  a  sealed  paper  were  placed  on 
the  ground.  The  black  men,  who  had  the  first 
choice,  took  the  box,  m  wliich  they  found  only  a 
piece  of  gold,  some  iron,  and  other  metals  which  they 
did  not  know  how  to  use.  The  white  men,  on  the 
other  hand,  chose  the  sealed  paper,  which  they 
opened,  and  it  taught  them  every  thing.  The  blacks 
were  left  in  Africa  under  the  care  of  inferior  deities; 
the  whites  were  taken  to  the  sea-shore,  and  there 
taught  to  build  shijis,  which  conveyed  them  to  other 
parts  of  the  world.  The  Ashantee  religion  is  a  system 
of  Polytheism,  and  besides  the  recognition  of  number- 
less gods,  they  worship  images  of  them  in  which,  as 
they  imagine,  the  spiritual  beings  make  then-  abode. 
They  believe  In  a  future  state  of  consciousness  and 
activity  into  which  the  soiU  passes  at  death.  They 
offer  up  prayers  to  then-  departed  friends,  who  they 
believe  watch  over  them,  not,  however,  as  guardian 
spirits,  but  as  beings  who  require  material  food, 
clothing,  and  other  conveniences  as  they  did  when 
on  the  earth ;  and  they  further  imagine,  that  as  a  vast 
number  of  concubines,  slaves,  and  dependants  are 
the  chief  marks  of  superiority  among  them  here,  so 
it  must  be  also  in  a  future  state.  Hence  one  reason 
for  the  prevalence  among  the  Ashantees  of  the  aw- 
ful rite  of  human  sacrifice.  They  know  no  higher 
token  of  regard  which  they  can  show  to  their  de- 
;eascd  friends  than  by  sacrificing  for  their  sakes  a 
uumber  of  human  beings,  who  they  persuade  them- 
selves will  accompany  them  as  attendants  in  a  fu- 
ture world.  There  are  two  fixed  periods  every  year, 
called  the  great  and  little  "  Adai  Customs,"  at  wliich 
these  barbarous  sacrifices  more  especially  take  place. 
Vt  the  death  of  a  great  man,  hundreds,  and  at  the 
death  of  a  king,  even  thousands  of  helpless  victims 
perish.  In  addition  to  the  murder  of  human  beings 
on  such  occasions,  there  are  also,  what  are  called 
Customs  for  the  dead,  including  music,  dancing,  and 
'irinking  to  a  fearful  extent.  When  Mr.  Bowdich 
"as  at  Coomassie,  the  capital  of  the  country,  the 


king  sacrificed  no  fewer  than  3,000  victims  in  honour 
of  his  mother,  who  had  died  just  before.  The  follow- 
ing short  extract  from  the  Journal  of  a  Wesleyan  mis- 
sionary in  1840,  shows  the  hardened  feelings  of  the 
people  in  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  this  hor- 
rid practice  :  "  To-day  another  human  victim  was 
sacrificed,  on  account  of  the  death  of  a  person  ol 
rank  in  the  town.  As  I  was  going  out  of  the  to^vn, 
in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  I  saw  the  poor  creature 
lying  on  the  ground.  The  head  was  severed  from 
the  body,  and  Iving  at  a  short  distance  from  it ;  sev- 
eral large  turkey-buzzards  were  feasting  on  the 
wounds,  and  literally  rolling  the  head  in  the  dust. 
This  mifortunate  creature  appeared  to  bo  about 
eighteen  years  of  age  ;  a  strong,  healthy  youth,  who 
might,  in  all  probability,  have  lived  forty,  fifty,  or 
even  sixty  years  longer.  As  I  returned  uito  the 
to\vn,  I  saw  that  they  had  dragged  the  body  to  a 
short  distance,  and  put  it  into  the  ditch,  where  the 
poor  female  was  thrown  the  other  day.  On  my  con- 
versing with  some  of  the  natives  concerning  the  hor- 
rible nature  of  human  sacrifices,  they  said,  they 
themselves  did  not  like  them,  and  wished  they  could 
be  done  away.  Wliile  the  i)oor  creature  was  lying 
in  the  public  street,  many  of  the  people  were  look- 
ing on  it  with  the  greatest  indiftercnce  ;  indeed,  they 
seem  to  be  so  familiar  with  these  awful  and  bloody 
scenes,  that  they  think  no  more  of  them,  yea,  they 
do  not  think  so  much  of  them  as  they  would  of  see- 
ing a  dead  sheep,  dog,  or  monkey." 

At  these  Customs  for  the  dead,  the  priests  or  Fe- 
tishmen,  as  they  are  called,  are  miiformly  present, 
endeavouring,  by  various  stratagems  and  unpostures, 
to  deceive  the  people  and  enhance  their  own  impor- 
tance. Fetlsh- Worship  (which  see),  indeed,  is  a 
peculiarity  of  the  religion  of  the  whole  of  Western 
Africii.  The  Ashantees  indulge  in  this  kind  of 
idolatry  and  superstition  to  a  great  extent.  The 
word  Fetish  is  employed  with  them  as  a  general 
term  to  denote  things  sacred,  being  ap])lied  both  to 
the  deities  themselves,  and  to  the  rites  observed  and 
the  offer.ngs  presented.  The  jjcople  daily  celebrate 
this  kind  of  worship,  besides  having  certain  fixed 
times,  which  are  called  Fetish-days.  The  deities 
are  consulted  by  means  of  oracles;  and  on  particulai 
occasions,  when  the  questions  to  be  determined  are 
of  public  importance,  human  sacrifices  are  offered 
in  great  numbers.  When  a  \-ictory  has  been  ob- 
tained over  their  enemies,  it  is  felt  to  be  a  religious 
duty  to  sacrifice  the  prisoners  of  war.  The  appear- 
ance of  a  Fetishman  among  the  Ashantees  is  thus 
ilescribed  by  Mr.  Fi-eeman,  who  laboured  among  the 
people  as  a  missionary  with  much  success.  We 
(juote  from  his  Journal :  "  Early  in  the  morning,  the 
Fetish  tune  was  played  thj-ough  the  town,  to  collect 
the  people  together  for  the  finishing  of  the  '  Custom ' 
for  Corintchie's  sister.  In  the  afternoon  neaily  all  th« 
principal  persons  in  the  town  were  dressed  in  their 
gayest  attiie :  a  large  group  of  them  was  collecteu 
imder  the  Fetish  tree,  to  see  and  hear  the  Fetishman. 
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wliile  he  made  liis  orations,  and  danced  to  the  sound 
of  several  drums,  which  were  played  by  females. 
The  appearance  of  the  Fetishman  was  very  much 
like  that  of  a  clown ;  his  face  was  bedaubed  with 
white  clay  ;  he  had  a  large  iron  chain  hanging  round 
his  neck,  which  seemed  to  be  worn  as  a  necklace  ; 
around  his  legs  were  tied  bunches  of  Fetish  ;  and  he 
held  in  his  hand  an  immense  knife,  about  fifteen 
inches  long,  and  two  and  a-half  inches  broad.  Some- 
times he  danced  with  many  frantic  gestures,  and  at 
other  times  stood  gazing  around  liim  with  every  in- 
dication of  a  vacant  mmd.  Wliile  I  stood  at  a  dis- 
tance, looking  at  him,  he  set  out,  and  ran  to  a  dis- 
tance of  about  a  hundred  yards.  Anxious  to  keep 
him  in  sight,  I  walked  forward  past  a  small  shed 
which  would  have  concealed  liim  from  me,  and  saw 
him  standing  with  a  musket  at  iiis  shoulder,  aiming 
at  a  turkey-buzzard  on  a  tree  hard  by.  Having  fired 
without  hitting  his  mark,  he  returned  to  the  tree 
from  whence  he  started,  and  began  to  make  a  speech 
to  the  people.  It  is  at  these  pubUc  meetings  that 
these  men  deliver  to  the  poor  deluded  people  the 
messages  which  they  pretend  they  have  received 
from  the  Fetish ;  which  messages  are  received  by 
the  great  body  of  the  people  as  sterlmg  truth." 

Another  practice  connected  with  the  Fetish  among 
the  Ashantees,  is  the  administration  of  what  is  called 
(lie  trial  by  oath-draught,  which  is  the  drinking  of  a 
poisonous  draught  as  a  test  of  guilt  or  Innocence,  in 
wliich  it  is  supposed  that  the  spirit  or  Fetish  goes 
tlown  along  vdth  the  draught,  and  searches  the  heart 
of  the  accused,  and  if  it  fuids  him  innocent,  returns 
with  it  as  he  vomits  it  up ;  but  if  guilty,  the  Fetish 
remains  to  destroy  him. 

Since  1841,  theWesleyan  Missionary  Society  have 
earned  on  mission  operations  among  the  Ashantees 
with  great  earnestness  and  encouragement.  A  mis- 
sion-house and  a  school  have  been  established  at 
Coomassie,  which  contains  a  population  of  nearly 
00,000  persons.  The  gospel  is  preached  in  the 
markets  and  streets  of  the  city  without  restraint,  and 
although  the  niunber,  who  have  formally  abandoned 
heathenism  and  embraced  Christianity,  is  as  yet 
small,  it  is  nevertheless  a  gratif\nng  fact,  that  ten  or 
twelve  hundred  jieople  statedly  attend  Clu-istian 
worship  on  the  Sabbath. 

ASHES.  The  most  remarkable  religious  cere- 
mony, in  connection  with  the  use  of  ashes,  was  that 
which  was  observed  on  the  first  day  of  atonement, 
when  the  ashes  of  a  heifer,  sprinkled  upon  the  un- 
clean, "  .sanctified,"  as  an  apostle  expresses  it,  "  to 
the  purifying  of  the  flesh."  The  process  of  purifi- 
cation on  that  solemn  occasion  is  thus  described  in 
the  Jewish  law,  Numb.  six.  9,  10,  "  And  a  man  that 
is  clean  shall  gather  up  the  ashes  of  the  heifer,  and 
lay  them  up  without  the  camp  in  a  clean  place,  and 
It  shall  be  kept  for  the  congregation  of  the  cliildren 
of  Israel  for  a  water  of  separation  ;  it  is  a  purifica- 
tion for  sin.  And  he  that  gathereth  the  ashes  of 
he  heifer  shall  wash  liis  clothes,  and  be  unclean  un- 


til the  even  :  and  it  shall  be  unto  the  cliildren  of  Is- 
rael, and  unto  the  stranger  that  sojoumeth  among 
them,  for  a  "Statute  for  ever."  It  has  been  supposed 
by  some  authors,  that  the  reason  of  this  appoint- 
ment is  to  be  found  in  the  high  veneration  in  which 
oxen  were  held  by  the  Egj-ptians,  and  to  prevent  the 
Israelites  from  imitating  the  idolaters  in  their  Cow 
Worship,  they  were  to  sacrifice  a  heifer  to  make  a 
lustral  water  with  its  ashes,  which  should  cleanse 
them  from  their  impurities,  thus  raising  in  their 
minds  an  abhorrence  to  the  idolatrous  worship  ot 
that  animal. 

Among  tlie  Hindus,  ashes  from  cow-dung  are  re- 
fcaided  as  of  a  very  sacred  nature,  and,  accordingly, 
they  sprinkle  their  foreheads,  their  shoulders,  and 
breasts  with  them  every  morning.  These  ashes  are 
daily  offered  to  the  gods,  and  the  Yogis  (which 
see),  generally  keep  a  large  stock  of  them,  that  they 
may  be  able  to  supply  the  devotees,  who  reward 
them  Uberally  with  alms.  The  Yogis  also  cover 
their  faces  and  bodies  with  these  ashes,  and  scatter 
them  over  their  idols.  At  the  courts  of  several  In- 
dian princes  certain  persons  are  employed  to  present 
cow-dimg  ashes,  diluted  in  a  little  water,  and  laid  upon 
the  leaves  of  an  Indian  fig-tree.  This  ceremony  is 
performed  publicly  and  in  the  morning. 

In  Oriental  countries  it  is  a  common  sign  of  mourn- 
ing to  cover  the  head,  and  even  the  body,  with  ashes. 
Thus  Tamar  expressed  her  sorrow  when  she  had 
been  defiled  by  Amnon  :  "  She  put  ashes  on  her 
head."  And  when  Mordecai  heard  that  the  Jews 
were  to  be  destroyed,  "  he  rent  his  clothes  and 
put  on  sackcloth  with  ashes."  Our  Lord  alludes 
to  the  same  custom,  when  he  says,  Matth.  xi.  21, 
"  Woe  unto  thee,  Chorazin  !  woe  unto  thee,  Beth- 
saida !  for  if  the  mighty  works,  v.hich  were  done  in 
YOU,  had  been  done  in  Tyre  and  Sidon,  they  would 
Iiave  repented  long  ago  in  sackcloth  and  ashes." 
Among  the  early  Christians  it  was  no  unusual  prac- 
tice for  penitents,  when  subjected  to  the  discipline 
of  the  church,  to  stand  for  whole  days  and  nights 
together  at  the  door  of  the  church  covered  with 
sackcloth  and  ashes.  In  the  same  way  ashes  are 
used  by  the  Roman  Catholics  on  Ash- Wednesday 
(which  see),  in  token  of  humiliation  and  sorrow. 

In  the  Romish  church  it  is  ordered  by  the  Ponti- 
ficale  Romanum,  that,  in  the  consecration  of  a  church, 
a  pot  of  ashes  be  provided,  with  which  the  floor  of 
the  building  is  strewed  in  two  broad  lines  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  transversely  from  angle  to  angle  of 
the  church,  each  line  about  a  span  in  breadth.  Then, 
while  the  Benedictiis  is  being  chanted,  the  Pontifl 
scores  with  the  point  of  his  pastoral  statl",  on  one  of  the 
broad  lines  of  ashes,  the  letters  of  the  Greek  alpha- 
bet, and  on  the  other  the  letters  of  the  Latin  alphabet. 
After  various  ceremonies  have  been  gone  through, 
the  Pontiff  thus  blesses  the  ashes  with  which  the 
people  are  to  sprinkle  themselves  for  the  redemption 
of  their  sins  :  "  0  Almighty,  everlasting  God,  spare 
the  penitent,  be  propitious  to  thy  suppliants,  and 
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vouchsafe  to  send  thy  holy  angel  from  heaven  to 
hal+low  and  sanoti+fy  these  ashes,  that  they  be 
a  lieahhfiil  (saving)  remedy  to  all  liumbly  invoking 
thy  holv  name,  and  accusing  themselves  of  their 
sins  at  the  bar  of  conscience  ;  lamenting  their  ini- 
quities in  the  sight  of  thy  divine  clemency,  or  sup- 
pliantlyand  earnestly  importiming  thy  most  gracious 
compassion,  and  grant,  tlvrough  the  invocation  of 
thy  most  holy  name,  that  whosoever  shall  sprinkle 
themselves  with  these  ashes  for  the  redemption 
of  their  sins,  may  obtain  health  of  body,  and  pro- 
tection of  soul,  through  Christ  our  Lord."  Tlien 
having  blessed  the  water,  wine,  salt,  and  ashes, 
and  mingled  them  together,  he  stands  with  his  face 
to  the  greater  altar,  and  his  mitre  on  liis  head, 
and  says,  addressing  the  people,  "  Dearest  brethren. 
We  most  humbly  beseech  God  the  Father  Almighty, 
in  whose  house  are  many  mansions,  that  he  vouch- 
safe to  ble-t-ss  and  keep  this  his  habitation  by  the 
sprinkling  of  this  mixture  of  water,  wine,  salt,  and 
ashes." 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  used  to  cany  liome  the 
ashes  of  their  deceased  friends  from  the  funeral,  and 
preserve  them  in  urns  for  some  time  before  they 
were  deposited  in  the  ground.  Ashes  were  made 
use  of  anciently  by  way  of  punishment  among  the 
Persians.  An  account  of  it  is  given  in  the  tlurteenth 
chapter  of  the  second  book  of  Maccabees,  to  the 
following  eflect.  A  high  tower  was  tilled  to  a  certain 
height  with  ashes,  and  the  criminal  being  thrown 
lieadlong  into  them,  they  were  perpetually  turned 
round  him  by  a  wheel,  till  he  was  sutibcated  by  them 
and  died. 

ASHIMA,  the  name  of  a  deity  worshipped  by  the 
Hamathites  settled  in  Samaria.  This  god  is  referred 
to  by  name  in  2  Kings  xvii.  30.  Some  of  the  Rab- 
bis allege  that  Ashima  was  represented  in  the  shape 
of  a  goat,  others  in  the  shape  of  an  ape.  The  Jews 
declare  this  to  be  one  of  those  false  gods  which  are 
«poken  of  in  Lev.  xvii.  7,  "  And  they  shall  no  more 
orter  their  sacrifices  unto  devils,  after  whom  they  have 
gone  a  whoring.  This  shall  be  a  statute  for  ever  imto 
them  throughout  their  generations;"  and  also  in 
Deut.  xxxii.  17,  "They  sacrificed  unto  devils,  not  to 
God ;  to  gods  whom  they  knew  not,  to  new  gods 
that  came  newly  up,  whom  yom-  fathers  feared  not." 
Maimonides  says,  that  there  are  some  who  worship 
(levUs  in  the  shape  of  he-goats.  Therefore,  they  call- 
ed the  de\ils  by  this  name.  Jnrieu  thinks  that  the 
word  Aflhima  may  be  derived  fi-om  two  Hebrew  words 
signifying  "  daily  tire,"  and  may,  therefore,  denote 
the  sun,  of  which  fire  is  the  emblem.  And  it  is  well 
known,  he  remarks,  that  the  sim  and  the  fire  were 
worshipped  in  Syria,  from  which  the  Hamathites  had 
Deen  removed. 

ASHTAROTH,  Ashtoreth,  or  Astarte,  a  god 
dess  of  the  ancient  Phoenicians  whose  worship  was 
introduced  among  the  Israehtes.  She  is  mentioned 
as  goddess  of  the  Zidonians  m  1  Kings  xi.  5,  33, 
i  Kings  xxiii.  13 ;  and  Zidon,  it  is  well  known,  was  I 


one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Phoenicia.  The  name  by 
which  this  female  deity  was  knomi  among  the  an 
cient  Greeks  and  Romans  was  Astarte,  confounded 
sometimes  with  Juno,  and  at  other  times  with  Diana 
or  Venus.  Lucian  regards  her  as  tlie  Moon,  and  il 
so,  she  is  probably  identical  with  the  heathen  god- 
dess styled  the  "Queen  of  heaven,"  in  Jer.  vii.  18, 
and  xliv.  17,  18,  to  whom  the  Hebrews  are  charged 
with  "  making  cakes  "  to  be  presented  as  an  ofl'ering 
at  her  shrine.  The  image  of  Ashtaroth  among  the 
Phoenicians  was  the  head  of  an  ox  with  horns.  Por- 
phyry said  that  she  was  sometimes  represented  with 
a  cow's  head,  the  horns  of  wliich  served  at  the  same 
time  as  the  usual  sjinbol  of  sovereign  power,  and  as 
a  representation  of  the  crescent  moon.  The  worship 
of  Ashtaroth  was  introduced  by  Solomon  among  his 
people,  and  he  built  a  temple  to  her  honour  on  tlie 
Mount  of  Olives ;  but  it  was  Jezebel  princijiaUy,  the 
daughter  of  the  king  of  TjTe,  who  gave  encourage- 
ment to  the  worship  of  a  goddess  in  Palestine  which 
she  had  been  accustomed  to  adore  in  her  native 
country ;  and,  accordingly,  so  far  did  she  succeed  in 
establishing  this  species  of  idolatry  in  the  land  o^ 
the  Hebrews,  that  she  had  four  hundred  idolatrous 
priests  in  her  ser\'ice.  Augustine  tells  us  that  the 
Carthaginians,  who  were  descended  from  the  Phuu- 
nicians,  maintained  Astarte  to  be  Juno.  Cicero  calls 
lier  the  fourth  Venus  of  the  Syrians.  Milton  men- 
tions Ashtoreth  among  the  fallen  angels  in  his  '  Para 
disc  Lost : ' — 

" with  tliese  in  troop 

Came  Ashtoreth,  wlioin  the  Pliceiiiciiins  called 
Astarte,  Queen  of  He.iven,  with  crescent  horns , 
To  whose  hright  image,  nightly  hy  the  moon, 
Sidonian  virgins  paid  their  vows  and  songs; 
In  Sion,  .hIso,  not  unsung,  wlicre  stood 
Her  temple  on  th'  offen.sive  mountain,  built 
By  that  uxorious  king,  whose  heart,  tho'  large, 
Beguiled  by  fair  idolatresses,  fell 
To  idols  foul." 

The  worship  of  Ashtaroth  was  put  down  in  Israel 
by  good  king  Josiali,  as  we  learn  from  2  Kings  xxiii. 
13,  14.  Her  worship  is  generally  classed  with  that 
of  Baal  (which  see).  The  usual  sacrifice  to  this 
goddess  was  a  kid,  and  hence  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  the  reason  why  Judah  promised  the  harlot  a 
kid  was  that  she  might  oli'er  it  in  sacrifice  to  Ashta- 
roth. Augustine  speaks  with  horror  of  the  licentious 
character  of  her  worship  as  practised  among  the 
Cai-thaginians.  Her  temple  at  Ajjhac  on  Mount 
Lebanon  was  a  scene  of  the  most  daring  profligacy 
and  wickedness. 

No  deity  of  antiquity  has  given  rise  to  more  varied 
speculation  among  the  learned  than  Ashtaroth 
Bishop  Cumberland  argues  in  faxour  of  her  being  Naa- 
mah,  the  sister  of  Tubal-Cain,  the  only  woman  whose 
birth  in  Cain's  line  Moses  takes  notice  of,  and  the 
last  person  mentioned  in  that  line.  Sanchoniatho 
tells  us  that  "the  Phoenicians  say  that  Astarte  is 
Venus,"  and  in  another  place,  that  "  Astarte  was  the 
mother  of  Cupid."  M.  Huet  strangely  conjectures 
that  Ashtaroth  was  no  other  than  Zipporah,  the  wife 
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of  Moses,  wlio  was  so  called  from  being  a  shepherd- 
ess, or  the  wife  of  a  shepherd.  Selden  considers  her, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  be  Cybele,  the  mother  of  the 
gods.  Jurieu  believes  her  to  be  Juno,  which  is  in- 
deed the  most  plausible,  she  being  the  queen  of  the 
gods  and  wife  of  Jupiter,  who  is  generally  regarded 
as  identical  with  Baal,  whose  worship  in  the  Old 
Testament  is  unifomily  joined  with  that  of  Ash- 
taroth. 

ASH- WEDNESDAY,  the  first  day  of  Lent,  and 
specially  observed  in  Romish  and  Episcopal  chm'ches 
generally.  Some  have  alleged  that  it  was  customary, 
even  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian  chmxh,  for 
penitents  to  appear  on  that  day  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes,  and  to  receive  absolution  ;  hence  it  was  called 
dies  ciiienim,  the  day  of  ashes,  and  cajmt  jejunii,  or 
the  beginnmg  of  the  fast.  But  the  ancient  writers, 
instead  of  recording  this  custom  as  belonging  to  Ash- 
Wednesday,  preserve  perfect  silence  on  the  sub- 
ject. Neither  was  Ash- Wednesday  the  fii-st  day 
of  Lent  in  the  ancient  church.  Gregory  the  Great 
appears  to  have  been  the  tu-st  who  added  it, 
along  with  other  tlu-ee  days,  to  Lent,  to  make 
the  number  of  fasting-days,  which  had  previously 
been  thirty-six,  amoimt  to  forty,  thus  correspond- 
ing to  the  number  of  days  on  which  our  blessed 
Lord  fasted  in  the  wilderness.  The  addition,  how- 
ever, of  Ash-Wednesday  and  the  other  thi-ee  days  to 
Lent  in  the  Roman  church,  is  sometimes  ascribed  to 
Gregory  IL  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  centmy. 
During  the  pontificate  of  Urban  IL,  in  the  year  4.  d. 
1091,  it  was  enacted  in  a  coimcil  held  at  Benevento, 
that  on  the  Wednesday  which  was  the  first  day  of  the 
fast  of  Lent,  the  faithful  laymen  as  well  as  clerks, 
women  as  well  as  men,  shoidd  have  their  heads 
sprinkled  with  ashes,  "  a  ceremony,"  says  Bower,  in 
his  '  Lives  of  the  Popes,'  "  that  is  obser\'ed  to  this 
day."  The  ashes  used  at  this  ceremony  must  be 
made  from  the  branches  of  the  olive  or  palm  that 
was  "  blessed  "  on  the  Palm-Sunday  of  the  previous 
year.  The  priest  blesses  the  ashes  by  making  on 
them  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  perfmning  them  with 
incense.  This  ceremony  having  been  perfoiTned,  the 
ashes  are  first  laid  on  the  head  of  the  ofiiciating 
priest  in  the  form  of  a  cross  by  another  priest,  who, 
wliile  thus  engaged,  utters  these  words  in  Latin, 
"  Remember  man  that  thou  art  dust,"  &c.  After 
the  priest  has  received  the  ashes  himself,  he  gives 
them  in  the  same  manner  to  his  assistants  and  the 
Other  clergy  present,  after  which  the  congregation, 
women  as  well  as  men,  one  after  another,  approach 
the  altar,  kneel  before  the  priest,  and  receive  the 
mark  with  the  ashes  on  the  forehead. 

A  bishop  receives  the  ashes  in  a  sitting  posture 
and  with  his  mitre  off,  from  the  hands  of  the  officiat- 
ing canon,  after  which  the  prelate,  putting  on  his 
mitre  and  !ia\ing  a  white  cloth  before  him,  gives  the 
ashes  to  the  officiating  canon,  who  stoops  before  him. 
It  is  the  office  of  a  bishop  to  give  the  ashes  to  a 
eliurchman  of  superior  dignity,  such  as   an  arch- 


bishop or  patriarch.  Princes,  ambassadors,  and  other 
persons  of  distinction  receive  the  ashes  after  the  ca 
nons.  The  canons  and  the  superior  clergy  incline 
theu-  bodies  when  they  receive  them,  but  the  inferior 
clergy  and  the  laity  take  them  kneeling.  The  Pope 
receives  them  from  the  officiating  cardinal,  who  does 
not  repeat  the  memento  to  His  Holiness,  but  the  car- 
dinal stoops  a  httle  when  he  takes  them  from  the 
Pope.  If  an  emperor  were  to  assist  at  this  ceremony 
of  humihation  he  must  take  the  ashes  after  all  the 
cardinals,  because  the  prmces  of  the  church  are  re- 
garded as  superior  to  all  temporal  princes. 

ASLARCHS,  the  Pagan  pontiffs  in  tlie  Roman 
provinces  of  Western  Asia.  They  are  mentioned  in 
Acts  six.  31,  under  the  appellation  of  "  the  chief  men 
of  Asia."  Their  office  was  to  preside  over  the  reli- 
gious rites  and  the  sacred  games.  They  seem  to 
have  combined  in  their  office  as  Asiarchs  the  magis- 
tracy and  the  priesthood.  They  had  tlie  charge  of 
all  sacred  buildings,  and  it  was  their  province  to  pro- 
vide at  their  o^vn  expense  for  the  pubhc  games, 
which  were  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  gods.  They 
were  chosen  every  year  about  the  autumnal  equinox 
from  the  most  wealthy  families,  and  the  same  per- 
sons were  frequently  re-elected.  They  wore  a  crown 
of  gold,  and  a  toga  ornamented  with  gold  and  purple. 
Strabo  says  that  the  Asiarchs  were  chosen  from  the 
inhabitants  of  Tralles,  which  was  one  of  the  richest 
cities  in  Asia  Minor.  The  Asiarchs  were  ten  in  nimi- 
ber,  but  there  was  one  who  presided  over  the  others 
under  the  name  of  the  cliief  Asiarch,  and  who  usually 
resided  at  Ephesus.  The  name  Asiarch  would  seem 
to  imply  that  the  authority  of  this  officer  extended 
over  tlie  whole  of  Asia  Minor ;  but,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  case  at  an  earlier  period,  his  jurisdic- 
tion latterly  was  hmited  to  a  single  province.  The 
office  continued  even  under  the  Clu"istian  emperors, 
when  the  sacred  games  of  the  Pagan  worship  had 
been  abohshed,  and  churches  substituted  for  heathen 
temples. 

ASINARII,  or  worshippers  of  an  ass,  a  term  of 
reproach  apphed  to  the  early  Cluistian  converts  by 
the  Pagans. 

ASIUS,  a  surname  of  Zeus,  derived  from  the 
town  of  Asos  in  Crete,  where  he  was  worshipped  im- 
der  this  designation. 

ASMODEUS,  the  Jewish  name  of  an  evil  spirit 
mentioned  in  the  apocryphal  book  of  Tobit. 

ASaiONEANS,  a  title  given  to  the  Maccabean 
princes,  in  consequence  of  Mattathias,  with  whom 
the  Une  commenced,  being  descended  from  Asmo- 
neus,  a  priest  of  the  coiu-se  of  Joarib.  In  the  reign 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  king  of  Syria,  a  decree  was 
pubUshed  by  that  monarch,  commanding  all  the  na- 
tions subject  to  his  power  to  abandon  their  ancicnl 
religious  rites  and  ceremonies  and  to  conform  to  the 
religion  of  their  conqueror.  This  edict  was  chiefly 
directed  against  the  Jews,  and,  accordingly,  the  sac- 
rifices were  suspended,  the  other  reUgious  rites  dis- 
continued, the  image  of  Jupiter  Olympias  plRctd 
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upon  the  altar  of  bumt-otferings,  the  temple  dedi- 
cated to  that  heathen  deity,  to  whom  all  the  people 
were  commanded  to  ofl'er  sacrifice  under  penalty  of 
death.  Overawed  by  these  tlireatenings,  and  sub- 
jected to  severe  persecution,  many  of  the  Jews  aban- 
doned the  worship  of  the  true  God,  and  became  open 
and  avowed  idolaters ;  others,  however,  remained  in- 
flexible, and  chose  rather  to  sutler  death  than  to 
apostatize  from  their  ancient  faith.  In  this  crisis  it 
pleased  God  to  raise  up  Mattathias,  w^ho,  joined  by 
a  multitude  of  pious  Jews,  issued  from  the  fast- 
nesses to  which  they  had  retired,  and  boldly  going 
forth  against  the  enemies  of  God's  people,  demolished 
the  altars  of  idolatry  and  re-established  the  worship 
of  God.  Having  thus  accomplished  a  gi-eat  work, 
Mattathias  before  his  death  called  to  him  liis  five 
sons,  and  exhorted  them  to  adliere  steadfastly  to  the 
faith  and  worship  of  their  fathers'  God,  and  to  main- 
tain his  cause  against  all  opposition. 

John,  the  son  of  Mattathias,  who  was  sumamed 
Judas  Maccabseus,  inherited  the  spirit  of  his  father, 
and  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  a  small  but  valiant 
army  of  Jews,  conquered  the  large  army  of  Antio- 
chus,  killing  five  thousand  and  putting  the  rest  to 
flight.  While  the  Sj-rian  monarch  was  meditating 
vengeance,  liis  cruel  reign  was  cut  short  by  his 
death.  His  son  and  successor,  Antiochus  Eupator, 
was  a  minor  when  his  father  died,  and  the  govern- 
ment being  intrusted  to  Lysias,  the  general  who  had 
before  been  so  signally  defeated,  he  continued  the 
persecution  of  the  Jews  with  unabated  violence. 
Judas  was  as  successful  in  the  field  as  he  had  been 
in  the  former  reign,  until  -it  length  being  overpower- 
ed by  numbers,  he  was  slain  in  battle,  and  his  small 
but  intrepid  band  cut  to  pieces.  The  brave  Jennsh 
warrior  was  succeeded  in  the  command  by  liis 
brother  Jonathan,  who  aLso  obtained  such  advantages 
over  the  enemy  that  they  were  forced  to  come  to  an 
accommodation.  From  the  date  of  this  treaty,  b.  c. 
162,  is  calculated  the  commencement  of  the  Asmo- 
nean  djmasty,  which  lasted  till  the  death  of  Antigo- 
nus,  B.  c.  37,  being  in  all  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
'  six  years,  or  as  some  calculate,  from  the  time  of  Judas 
I  Maccabaeus,  one  hundred  and  twenty -nine  years. 
'  During  the  whole  of  this  long  period  the  Jews  were 
engaged  in  incessant  wars,  and  Palestine  was  ex- 
posed to  ci-uel  ravages  from  the  assaults  of  diflerent 
nations  as  well  as  the  incursions  of  neighbouring 
people,  particularly  the  Arabians. 

ASMOUG,  the  name  of  an  evil  spirit  among  the 
magi  of  ancient  Persia,  who  was  represented  as  giv- 
ing rise  to  all  the  wickedness  practised  in  the  world. 
The  chief  emploj-ment  of  this  demon  was  said  to  be 
to  stir  up  dissensions  in  families  and  among  neigh- 
bours, as  weU  as  to  originate  wars  among  nations. 

ASOPUS,  the  name  of  two  river-gods  of  ancient 
Greece,  the  one  in  Achaia  in  Peloponnesus,  and  the 
other  in  Boeotia. 

ASOURAS,  malignant  spirits  in  HiNDinSM. 
ASPERGILLUM,  an  instrument  somewhat  re- 


sembling a  brush,  used  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  for  sprinkling  holy  water  upon  objects  wliicb 
are  to  be  blessed.  An  instrument  of  the  same  kind, 
generally  consisting  of  a  branch  of  laurel  or  olive,  was 
employed  in  the  lustrations  of  the  ancient  Pagans. 
The  aspergillum  in  the  sacred  rites  of  the  Romans, 
served  to  sprinkle  consecrated  water,  and  among  the 
Greeks  it  was  termed  cliernips.  The  aspergilla  used 
on  the  Thiu-sday  of  Holy  Week  in  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome,  in  the  ceremony  of  washing  the  liigh  altar  with 
wine,  are  of  a  peculiar  sliape,  being  done  up  in  the 
form  of  a  diadem,  in  memory  of  the  crown  of  thorns, 
and  are  mucli  sought  after  by  the  people.  See  Water 
(Holy),  Lustration. 

ASPERSION.    See  Lustration. 

ASPHALIUS,  a  surname  of  Poseidon,  under 
which  he  was  worsliipped  in  several  towns  of  Greece. 
The  Greek  word  implying  "  safety  "  shows  that  this 
deity  was  worshipped  as  affording  safety  to  vessels 
and  shipping  of  all  kinds.  ' 

ASRAEL,  an  angel  to  whom  the  Mohammedans 
believe  that  the  souls  of  those  who  depart  tliis  life 
are  intrusted. 

ASRAR,  the  mysteries  of  the  Koran,  which  are  so 
profound,  as  some  of  the  Mohammedan  doctors  al- 
lege, that  they  who  have  obtained  a  knowledge  of 
them  are  unable  to  explain  them  to  others,  either  by 
tongue  or  pen. 

ASS  (Feast  of  the),  a  festival  celebrated  in 
the  dark  ages,  in  commemoration  of  the  Virgin 
Mark's  flight  into  Egypt,  which  was  supposed  to 
have  been  made  on  an  ass.  This  feast  was  regularly 
held  on  the  14th  of  January  every  year.  The  cere- 
monies which  were  performed  on  the  occasion  atibrd 
a  melancholy  instance  of  the  extent  to  which  super 
stition  may  sometimes  be  carried.  A  beautiful  young 
woman  was  chosen  richly  attired,  and  a  young  infant 
placed  in  her  arms,  to  represent  the  Virgin  Mary  and 
the  infant  Jesus.  She  then  mounted  an  ass  richly 
caparisoned,  and  rode  in  procession,  followed  by  the 
bishop  and  clergy,  from  the  cathedral  to  the  church 
of  St.  Stephen,  where  she  was  placed  near  the  altar, 
and  high  mass  commenced.  lastead,  however,  of  the 
people  responding  in  the  usual  manner,  they  were 
taught  to  imitate  the  braying  of  the  ass  ;  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  service  the  priest,  instead  of 
the  usual  words  with  which  he  dismissed  the  people, 
brayed  three  times,  and  the  sounds  were  thereafter 
imitated  by  the  people.  In  the  course  of  the  cere- 
mony a  hymn  in  praise  of  the  ass  was  sung  by  the 
priests  and  people  with  great  vociferation.  Edgar, 
in  his  able  work  entitled  '  Variations  of  Popery,'  tells 
us  that  "  the  worship  concluded  with  a  braying-match 
between  the  clergy  and  laity  in  honour  of  the  ass. 
The  officiating  priest  turned  to  the  people,  and  in  a 
fine  treble  voice  and  with  great  devotion,  brayed 
three  tunes  like  an  ass  whose  representative  he  was ; 
while  the  people,  imitating  his  example,  in  thanking 
God,  brayed  three  times  in  concert."  Attempts 
were  made  at  various  times  to  put  an  end  to  tliu 
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most  unseemly  exhibition.  Bishop  Groseteste  abol- 
ished it  in  Lincoln  cathedral,  where  it  had  been  an- 
Qually  observed  on  the  fea-st  of  the  circumcision. 
On  the  Continent,  however,  it  continued  to  be  cele- 
brated for  centuries,  and  was  officially  permitted  by 
the  acts  of  the  chapter  of  Sens  in  France,  so  late  as 
1517.  At  length,  however,  it  disappeared  before  the 
advancing  light  of  the  Reformation,  towards  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 

ASS-WORSHIP.  The  Avites,  it  is  said,  wor- 
shipped Nibliaz  and  Tartak  as  their  deities.  The 
latter,  according  to  the  Hebrews,  signifies  the  ass, 
a  creature  often  mentioned  in  the  fable  and  theology 
of  the  heathens.  Thus  we  read  of  the  ass  of  Silenus, 
and  the  two  asses  which  enabled  Bacchus  to  pa.?s  a 
river  in  his  Indian  expedition,  for  which  serWce  they 
were  raised  to  a  place  among  the  stars.  The  Egyp- 
tians also  in  ancient  times  took  great  notice  of  the 
ass,  wliich  was  the  symbol  of  Tj-phon,  the  evil  prin- 
ciple, but,  far  from  worshipping  it,  they  regarded 
this  animal  as  an  abomination.  Plutarch  informs  us 
that  they  were  accustomed  to  throw  red  asses  from 
precipices,  because  Typhon  was  red-haired  and  of  the 
colour  of  an  ass.  In  short,  they  looked  upon  the 
ass  as  an  imclean  animal.  The  Jews  are  accused  by 
Plutai-ch  of  worshipping  tlie  ass.  Tacitus  also  re- 
lates that  the  Jews  worshipped  the  ass,  because  at 
their  coming  out  of  Eg)'pt  they  were  ready  to  die 
with  thirst  in  the  desert,  when  they  happened  to 
meet  a  gi'eat  company  of  wild  asses  which  brought 
them  to  a  fountain.  This,  the  historian  alleges, 
awakened  such  feelings  of  gratitude  in  the  mind  of 
the  Jews,  that  they  consecrated  the  image  of  an  ass 
in  the  holy  place.  This  fable,  obviously  absurd, 
Tacitus  iu  aU  probability  borrowed  from  Apion  the 
grammarian,  who  has  been  confuted  in  this  as  weU  as  in 
many  other  points  by  Josephus.  The  story  which 
Apion  gives  is,  that  the  holy  place  having  been 
opened  by  Antiochus  the  Great,  there  was  found  a 
golden  head,  resembling  the  head  of  an  ass.  Hence 
the  reproach  came  to  be  slanderously  cast  upon  the 
Christians  also,  that  they  worshipped  an  ass,  and  hence 
they  were  called  in  derision  by  their  enemies  Asinarii, 
or  Ass-wor.shippers.  Tertullian  says,  that  in  the  same 
spirit  of  bitter  hostility  to  the  Christians,  their  God 
was  sometimes  represented  liaving  the  ears  of  an  ass, 
dressed  in  a  long  robe,  holding  a  book  in  his  hand, 
and  with  an  ass's  hoof.  On  this  impious  caricature 
was  inscribed,  "  The  ass-hoofed  God  of  the  Chris- 
tians." It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  both  Jews 
and  Cluistians  should  be  exposed  to  the  same  slan- 
derous and  malicious  charges,  both  being  viewed  by 
the  Pagans  as  almost  identical,  being  both  worship- 
pers of  the  same  li\Tng  and  true  God,  and  both 
equally  opposed  to  the  idolatry  of  the  heathen. 
Learned  men  have  expended  much  ingenuity  in  at- 
temptmg  to  discover  the  reason  of  such  an  absurd 
calumny  being  brought  against  Jews  and  Cliristians. 
Calmet  seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  Le  Moine  has  given 
the  best  explanation  of  the  matter,  which  is  to  the 


following  effect.  He  says  that  in  all  probability  the 
golden  urn  containing  the  manna  which  was  pre- 
served in  the  sanctuary  was  taken  for  the  head  of  an 
ass  ;  and  that  the  omerot  manna  might  be  confound- 
ed with  the  Hebrew  word  hamor,  which  signities  an 
ass ;  for,  according  to  the  Rabbins,  upon  the  prongs 
of  the  golden  urn  was  the  head  of  an  animal  which 
would  seem  to  be  that  of  a  young  bull,  but  which 
might  be  the  origin  of  the  calumny  that  the  Jews 
worshipped  an  ass's  head. 

ASSABINUS,  the  name  under  which  the  sim  was 
worshipped  by  the  Ethiopians.  By  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  he  was  styled  the  Ethiopian  Jupiter,  as  be 
ing  their  supreme  God.  It  is  related  byTheophras 
tus,  who,  however,  regards  the  story  as  fabulous,  that 
cinnamon  was  offered  to  this  deity,  which  took  fire 
of  itself,  and  was  consumed. 

ASSAF,  an  idol  of  the  ancient  Arabians,  worship- 
ped chiefly  by  the  Koraisch  tribe. 

ASSAMESE  (Religion  of  the).  The  country 
of  Assam  is  situated  on  the  north-western  frontier  of 
Burmah,  stretching  across  the  plains  of  the  Brahma- 
putra, from  seventy  to  one  hundred  mUes  in  breadth 
towards  the  Himmalayah  mountains.  It  reaches  on 
the  north-east  to  the  borders  of  China.  Assam  was 
formerly  an  independent  state,  but  in  1822  it  was 
Incorporated  with  the  empire  of  Burmah,  and  in 
1826  it  was  ceded  to  the  English.  The  religion  ol 
the  Assamese  seems  to  be  of  a  somewhat  peculiar  de- 
scription. In  the  time  of  Aurungzebe  they  had  no 
settled  faith.  About  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  Brahmins  of 
Bengal  to  introduce  their  religion  into  the  country 
but  their  success  was  very  pai-tial  and  limited.  They 
practise  no  mode  of  worship  belonging  either  to 
heathens  or  Jlohammedans.  They  have  temples 
and  diraiities  of  their  own.  It  has  sometimes  been 
supposed  that  they  were  addicted  to  offering  human 
sacritices,  but  this  is  very  doubtful,  unless  perhaps 
on  the  death  of  relatives — a  custom  which  has  pre- 
vailed extensively  throughout  the  nations  both  of 
Asia  and  Africa.  The  author  of  the  article  Assam, 
in  the  Encyclopsedia  Britannica,  alleges  these  sacri- 
fices to  the  manes  of  the  dead  to  have  been  practised 
among  the  natives  of  Assam.  He  thus  minutely 
describes  the  process.  "  On  the  decease  of  a  rajab 
or  any  distinguished  person,  a  capacious  pit  was  pre- 
pared, where  not  only  Ills  own  body,  but  many  of 
his  women  and  attendants,  were  also  buried.  Of  the 
latter  was  a  torch-bearer,  together  with  a  quantity  of 
oil  and  lamps,  as  essential  to  his  comfort  in  a  future 
state ;  some  of  his  most  elegant  and  useful  furniture, 
carpets  and  clothes  were  in  Uke  manner  included ; 
and  even  elephants,  together  with  gold  and  silver, 
formed  part  of  the  promiscuous  assemblage.  A 
strong  roof,  resting  on  tliick  timbers,  was  then  con- 
structed over  the  pit,  and  the  miserable  victims  not 
already  slain  were  left  to  perish  by  a  lingering 
death." 

A  most  efficient  and  energetic  mission  has  been 
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establisVied  among  the  Assamese  by  the  Amei-ican 
Baptist  Union.  In  183G,  Sadya,  about  four  hundred 
miles  north  of  Ava,  was  fixed  upon,  and  forthwitli 
occupied  as  a  favourable  locality  for  commencing  the 
operations  of  the  miggion.  Schools  were  established, 
and  a  printing  press  having  been  set  up,  school  books 
and  other  useful  works  were  printed  and  circulated 
both  iu  the  Assamese  and  Shyan  languages.  Having 
received  an  addition  to  their  number  in  1837,  the 
missionaries  sought  to  penetrate  the  northern  parts 
of  Burraah  and  Siam,  and  also  the  upper  provinces 
of  China.  The  labours  of  the  mission  were  for  a 
time  inteiTupted  in  1839  by  an  insurrection  among 
the  Kliamtis,  who  had  roused  portions  of  other  tribes 
to  join  them  in  a  league  against  the  English.  In  a 
short  time,  however,  the  insmTection  was  quelled, 
and  the  missionaries  haWng  deemed  it  best  to  aban- 
don Sadya,  removed  the  seat  of  their  operations  to 
Jaipur.  An  additional  station  was  established  in 
1841  at  Sibsagor,  a  flourishing  post  of  the  East  India 
Company  on  the  Brahmaputra,  about  three  days' 
journey  below  Jaipur ;  and  to  that  place  as  a  more 
central  point  the  greater  part  of  the  mission  staff 
were  soon  after  transferred.  One  of  the  brethren, 
however,  proceeded  to  occupy  a  new  station  at  Now- 
gong,  a  considerable  town  in  Central  Assam,  where  a 
large  mission  school  was  soon  opened,  which  wa-s 
productive  of  great  benefit  to  the  natives ;  and  an- 
other removed  to  Gowahatti,  the  most  important 
town  m  the  province.  Thus  the  whole  efforts  of 
the  missionaries  were  concentrated  upon  the  Assamese 
population,  and  at  each  of  the  three  stations  a  church 
was  soon  constituted,  wliich  lias  gone  on  increasing  by 
the  addition  fi-om  time  to  time  of  new  converts  from 
heathenism  to  Cliristianity.  The  missionaries  have 
given  themselves  with  the  most  devoted  zeal  to  the 
work  of  preaching,  translating,  and  teacliing.  Schools 
have  been  established,  not  only  at  each  of  the  sta- 
tions, but  in  many  villages  throughout  the  countiy. 
The  most  important  of  these  useful  seminaries  is  the 
Orphan  Institution  at  Nowgong,  which  collects  from 
•Jl  parts  of  the  country  destitute  orphans,  who  are 
trained  up  to  useful  occupations,  as  well  as  insti-uctcd 
in  a  knowledge  of  Christian  truth.  At  the  close  of 
1847,  the  aggregate  number  of  the  converts  at  the 
three  mission  stations  amoimted  to  sixty.  In  the 
following  year  an  additional  reinforcement  of  mis- 
sionaries aiTived  from  the  United  States.  The  trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament  was  completed  and 
printed  at  Sibsagor  in  1849.  Since  that  time  it  has 
passed  through  several  editions,  and  several  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  have  also  been  piinted,  together 
with  a  long  Ust  of  books  to  be  used  in  the  schools. 
Both  Brahminism  and  other  forms  of  heathenism 
ire  losing  their  hold  upon  the  popular  mind,  and  the 
impression  prevails  extensively  among  the  natives 
that  Christianity  wiU  ultimately  prevail. 

ASSASSINS,  a  small  tribe  or  clan  in  Syria,  called 
also  Isniaiyilah  or  IshmaeUtes,  perhaps  deriving  their 
namo  from  Ishmael,  tlie  son  of  Abraham,  by  Hagar, 


or  more  probably  because  they  derived  their  origin 
from  Ismail  ibn  Infar  Sadik,  the  sixth  Imam  or  heao 
of  the  Mohammedan  sect  of  the  Scuiites  (which 
see).  It  was  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades  that  they 
were  chiefly  known  by  the  name  of  Assassins,  or 
followers  of  the  "  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain."  Mr. 
Mills  thinks,  that  the  name  is  a  corruption  of  IIus- 
sanees,  the  followers  of  Hus.san ;  but  according  to 
Vohiey,  it  is  derived  from  the  Turkish  word  Hassas- 
sin,  to  kill  silently  and  by  suriirise,  being  equivalent 
to  a  night  robber.  Their  oflioe  was  to  murder  any 
person  whom  their  Schcik  commanded.  At  one 
time  they  occupied  a  considerable  tract  of  land 
among  the  mountains  of  Lebanon,  extending  nearlj^ 
from  Antioch  to  Damascus ;  and  from  their  maraud- 
ing and  murderous  habits  they  were  dreaded  by  all 
within  their  reach,  and  some  kings  actually  paid  the 
Scheik  of  the  Assassins  a  secret  pension  to  secure  his 
friendship  and  their  own  safety.  The  lirst  chief  of 
this  tribe  was  Hassan  Ben  Sabah,  who  succeeded  in 
bringing  his  followers  into  a  condition  of  impUcit 
subjection  to  his  commands. 

The  religion  of  the  Assassins  was  a  strange  com- 
pound of  the  Zoroastrian,  Jewish,  Christian,  and 
Mohammedan  creeds,  but  the  distinguishing  tenet  of 
the  sect  was  the  union  of  the  Deity  with  their  chief, 
whose  orders  were  accordingly  promptly  and  unhesi- 
tatingly obeyed  as  coming  from  heaven.  No  won- 
der, therefore,  that  a  fierce  people  animated  by  such 
a  fanatical  principle  excited  terror  far  and  wide.  At 
one  time  they  seem,  from  whatever  motive,  to  have 
professed  a  wish  to  become  Cliristians.  Their  chief 
seat  was  in  Persia,  and  on  Mount  Lebanon.  They 
were  attacked  by  the  Mogul  Tartars  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  thirteenth  centiu'y,  and  their  power  was 
so  weakened,  that  in  A.  d.  1272,  they  were  com- 
pletely subdued  by  the  Sultan  Bibaris.  Von  Ham- 
mer represents  them  in  a  monograph,  devoted  to 
their  liistory,  as  a  miUtary  and  rcUgious  order,  sub- 
ject Kke  the  Knights  Templars  to  the  control  and 
direction  of  a  grand  master.  This  no  doubt  refers  to 
the  time  of  their  greatness,  when  they  were  objects 
of  teiTor  throughout  the  whole  world.  Now  tliey 
are  a  small  and  insignificant  sect,  having  their  chiet 
seat  in  the  castle  of  Masyad,  on  the  mountains  west 
of  Hama.  Niebuhr  says  of  them,  "  Concerning  the 
religion  of  the  Islimaclites,  I  have  learnt  nothing  cer- 
taui.  The  Mohammedans  and  the  Oriental  Chris- 
tians relate  of  them  tlungs  incredible.  The  number 
of  the  Ishmaelites  is  not  great.  They  live  princi- 
pally at  KilUs,  a  town  between  Shugr  and  Hama ; 
also  in  Gebel  Kalbil,  a  mountain  not  far  from  Lata- 
chie,  between  Aleppo  and  Antioch.  They  are  called 
Keftim,  the  name  of  a  village  in  this  coimtry."  Tlia 
remark  of  Niebuhr,  that  little  is  known  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  rehgion,  is  still  true  ;  very  few  of  thei: 
own  people  being  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  theii 
faith ;  and  besides,  when  living  among  Turks,  they 
assume  the  character  of  Mussulmans  in  order  to 
escape  persecution  as  apostates.    See  Ismatstilah. 
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ASSEMBLY  (GENERAL)  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  court  of  the 
Scottish  National  Church.  It  is  composed  of  a 
representative  body,  amounting  to  tliree  himdred 
and  sixty-three  ministers  and  ruling  elders,  commis- 
sioned from  all  parts  of  Scotland,  to  meet  at  least 
once  a-year  for  the  consideration  and  decision  of  all 
mattere  affecting  the  interests  of  the  church.  The 
first  meeting  of  this  body  was  held  at  Edinburgh  on 
the  20th  December  1560,  "to  consult  upon  those 
things  which  are  to  forward  God's  glory,  and  the 
weal  of  his  Kirk  in  this  realme."  It  consisted  of 
forty  members  only,  six  of  whom  were  ministers,  the 
rest  being  leading  laymen,  who  were  earnestly  de- 
sirous of  advancing  the  Protestant  cause,  at  a  time 
when  the  country  was  emerging  from  Popish  dark- 
ness. It  is  a  curious  cii'cumstance,  that  no  fewer 
than  seven  Assemblies  met  ^^^thout  a  Moderator.  At 
length,  however,  it  was  foimd  that  the  election  of  an 
individual  to  preside  over  the  deliberations  of  the 
meeting  woidd  tend  to  preserve  order,  and,  accord- 
ingly, at  the  meeting  of  Assembly,  which  was  held 
in  December  1563,  Mr.  John  Willock,  Superinten- 
dent of  Glasgow,  was  chosen  to  occupy  the  chair  as 
Moderator.  As  the  number  of  ministers  and  elders 
increased  in  the  country,  the  representative  system 
was  thought  of  as  foiining  the  best  constitution  for 
the  supreme  court.  This  system  accordingly  was 
first  adopted  in  July  1568,  and  has  continued  down 
to  the  present  day,  though  it  was  not  till  the  Revo- 
lution settlement  that  the  proportions  in  which  pres- 
byteries were  to  send  delegates  were  arranged.  They 
are  as  follows : — Presbj-teries  containing  twelve  par- 
ishes or  under  have  the  right  of  delegating  as  their 
representatives  to  the  General  Assembly  two  muiis- 
ters  and  one  ruling  elder;  those  containing  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  parishes  may  appoint  three  minis- 
ters and  one  ruling  elder ;  those  containing  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-four  may  commission  four  minis- 
ters and  two  elders,  and  so  on  in  proportion,  a  col- 
legiate charge  being  considered  as  consisting  of  two 
parishes,  having  separate  ministers.  In  addition  to 
the  delegates  from  Presbyteries,  the  royal  burghs 
have  also  the  right  of  sending  each  a  representative, 
with  the  exception  of  Edinburgh,  which  nominates 
two.  Each  of  the  Scottish  Universities  is  also  re- 
presented by  one  of  its  own  members,  who  may  be 
either  a  clergyman  or  layman.  The  Scotch  Presby- 
terian chaplaincies  in  the  East  Indies  have  the  right 
ol  sending  to  the  Assembly  one  minister  and  one 
ruling  elder.  At  one  time  the  Scottish  churches  in 
HoUand  were  also  entitled  to  be  represented  in  the 
General  Assembly.  Thus  in  1641,  the  Scottish  con- 
gregation at  Campvere  was  empowered  to  send  two 
commissioners  to  the  annual  meeting  of  that  vener- 
able coiut.  This  congregation  has  not  been  repre- 
sented since  1797  in  the  Assembly.  It  still  remains, 
or  at  least  recently  did  so,  on  the  roll  of  the  house. 

The  meetings  of  the  General  Assembly,  which 
take  place  aimually  in  May,  are  graced  with  the  pre- 


sence of  a  nobleman,  appointed  as  Lord  High  Com 
missioner,  to  represent  the  Sovereign  in  the  supreme 
court  of  the  National  Established  Church  of  tlie 
coimtry.  Tliis  dignified  functionary  is  present  sim  ■ 
ply  without  taking  any  part  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  court.  There  have  been  occasions,  as  in  1638 
and  1692,  when  the  representative  of  royalty  took  it 
upon  liim  to  dissolve  the  Assembly  without  the  con- 
sent of  its  members,  but  notnnthstanding  the  retire- 
ment of  the  Lord  High  Commissioner,  the  court 
continued  its  sittings,  and  appointed  the  day  on  which 
its  next  meeting  was  to  be  held.  It  is  a  striking 
fact,  that  in  1644  and  1645,  the  meetings  of  Assem- 
bly were  held  without  a  Royal  Commission — and  yet 
in  the  latter  Assembly,  "  the  directory  for  the  public 
worsliip  of  God,  as  drawn  up  by  the  Westminster 
Assembly,  was  imanimously  approven,  established, 
and  ordersd  to  be  put  in  execution  throughout  the 
church."  Although,  however,  the  presence  of  the 
representative  of  royalty  is  not  essential  to  the  en- 
tire validity  of  its  acts,  it  is  usual  at  all  events,  as  an 
act  of  courtesy,  to  hold  not  a  regular  meeting,  but 
simply  a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  if  at  any 
time  the  Commissioner  has  occasion  to  be  absent. 

The  General  Assembly  is  vested,  in  -virtue  of  its 
constitution,  with  a  power  both  judicial  and  legisla- 
tive in  all  matters  strictly  within  the  range  of  a  spi- 
ritual court.  She  may  not  interfere  with  tempora. 
matters,  or  with  the  civil  and  patrimonial  rights  even 
of  her  own  ministers,  without  running  the  hazard  of 
a  colUsion  with  the  ci\-il  courts  of  the  realm.  The 
judicial  power  of  the  Assembly  includes  the  inflic- 
tion and  removal  of  spiritual  censures,  and  the  deci- 
sion of  all  matters  coimected  with  these,  in  so  far  aa 
they  are  spiritual.  But  as  soon,  and  in  so  far,  as 
such  spiritual  censures  affect  civil  and  patrimonial 
rights,  the  civil  courts  assert  a  right  to  interfere, 
and  quoad  civilia  even  to  reverse  the  sentence.  It  is 
at  this  point  that  tlie  spiritual  independence  of  the 
Established  Church  is  so  liable  to  be  invaded.  There 
have  occun-ed  instances  in  the  history  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  where  a  direct  assault  has  been  made 
upon  the  rights  of  the  Assembly.  Such  a  case  hap 
pened  in  1618,  when  the  Five  Articles  of  Perth 
(which  see)  were  forcibly  thrust  upon  the  court,  that 
the  favourite  project  of  King  James  VI.  might  be 
carried  out — the  establishment  of  Prelacy  in  Scot- 
land. Again,  in  the  memorable  Assembly  at  Glas- 
gow in  1638,  a  forcible  attempt  was  made  by  the 
Royal  Commissioner  to  prevent  the  free  acting  ol 
the  Assembly  in  abohshing  Prelacy  in  Scotland,  and 
failing  to  accomplish  his  object,  the  haughty  digni- 
tary left  the  Court.  On  another  occawon  still,  in 
1653,  we  find  the  Assembly  suppressed  by  the  au- 
thority of  Cromwell,  Lord  Protector  of  England. 
After  a  ^^olent  and  despotic  interruption  of  nearly 
forty  years,  the  Assembly  again  met  after  the  Revo- 
lution, in  1690.  Two  years  thereafter,  William  HL 
made  an  attempt  once  more  to  suppress  tliis  eccle 
siastical  parliament  of  the  National  Church  of  Scot- 
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(and,  but  without  success.  The  monarch  wisely 
dreading  the  effects  of  a  collision  witli  the  ecclesias- 
tical powers,  cliantjed  his  plans,  and  the  Assem- 
bly was  permitted  to  meet  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
its  spiritual  independence.  In  170.3,  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  a  feeble  and  abortive  attempt  was  made 
by  tlie  royal  representative  to  interfere  with  the 
free  actings  of  this  court.  The  union  between  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  soon  after  took  place,  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  Treaty  of  Union,  the  Act  of  Security 
was  passed,  maintaining  inWolate  in  all  time  the 
rights,  privileges,  and  liberties  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land. From  that  time,  for  nearly  a  century  and  a 
half,  the  freedom  of  the  General  Assembly  was  pre- 
served entire,  and  no  attempts  were  made  by  the 
civil  power  to  trench  on  its  spiritual  independence. 
At  length,  liowever,  in  18.34,  the  Assembly  com- 
menced a  line  of  policy  in  the  exercise  of  her  legis- 
lative functions,  which  terminated  in  a  collision  be- 
tween the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  courts  of  the 
country,  wliich  brought  about  in  1843  a  great 
disruption  of  tlie  Cluu'ch,  and  gave  rise  to  the 
formation  of  a  body  entitling  themselves  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  (which  see).  The  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  then  retraced 
its  steps,  and  recalled  those  acts  passed  both  in  its 
legislative  and  judicial  capacity,  wliich  had  been 
declared  by  the  Civil  Courts  to  be  illegal  and  ultra 
vires.  The  same  year  in  which  the  disruption  oc- 
curred, and  to  prevent  any  fiuther  misunderstanding 
on  the  subject  which  had  given  rise  to  an  event  so 
serious,  the  British  Parliament  passed,  what  is  kno\\Ti 
by  the  name  of  the  Scotch  Benefices  Act,  being  not 
a  new  law,  but  a  declaratory  enactment  on  the  sub- 
ject of  patronage,  to  the  effect  that  the  presbj'teiy 
of  the  bounds  shall,  m  case  of  objections  being  offered 
to  a  presentee,  have  regard  to  the  chai-acter  and  niun- 
ber  of  the  objectors,  as  well  as  the  natm-e  of  the 
objections,  and  shall  have  power  to  judge  whether, 
in  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  be  for  edifica- 
tion that  the  settlement  shaU  take  place.  This  Act 
is  believed  by  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  aflbrd  suf- 
ficient secmity  against  the  intrusion  of  a  minister 
upon  a  reclaiming  people. 

The  General  Assembly  being  the  supreme  com-t 
of  the  Church,  has  power  to  determine  finally,  and 
without  the  right  of  appeal  from  its  decisions,  all 
appeals  and  references  regularly  brought  before  it 
from  inferior  judicatories ;  to  review  the  records  of 
the  several  synods  of  the  church ;  to  decide  all  con- 
troversies which  may  arise  in  the  church  in  regard 
to  doctrine  or  iiscipline ;  to  censure,  suspend,  or  de- 
pose any  of  the  office-bearers  of  tlie  chm'ch,  who 
may  be  guilty  of  error  in  doctrine,  or  immorality  in 
life ;  to  originate  and  carry  forward  all  plans  and 
schemes,  which,  in  contonnity  with  her  standards, 
may  be  for  the  glory  of  God,  the  good  of  the  chiu-eh, 
und  the  promotion  of  godliness  in  the  land.  In  the 
exercise  of  these  functions,  which  belong  to  her  as 
the  supreme  court  of  a  Christian  church,  it  is  in- 


ciunbent  upon  the  General  Assembly  to  keep  strictlj 
witliin  the  terms  of  the  compact  wliich  she  has  made 
with  the  State,  and  in  virtue  of  which  compact  she  is 
recognized  as  the  E.stablislied  Church  of  the  land. 

ASSEMBLY  (GENEKAL)oftiieFki:ij  Church 
OF  ScoTi>.\ND.  This  Ecclesiastical  Court,  which 
conesi)onds  in  all  its  functions  to  the  venerable  con- 
vocation described  in  the  preceding  article,  was 
formed,  as  the  supreme  court  of  a  church  distinct 
from  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  on  the 
18th  of  May,  1843.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Welsh,  the  then 
Moderator  of  the  National  Church,  instead  of  open- 
ing the  Assembly  as  usual,  read  a  solemn  Protest  to 
the  efi'ect,  that,  from  the  recent  decisions  of  the  civil 
courts,  which  decisions  had  been  sanctioned  by  the 
legislature,  a  free  Assembly  could  not  be  holden  at 
tliat  time.  This  Protest  had  been  subscribed  by 
203  members  of  Assemlily,  who,  as  soon  as  it  had 
been  read,  retired,  preceded  by  the  Moderator,  to  an- 
other place  of  meeting,  where  the  First  General  As- 
semblyof  the  PreeChurch  of  Scotland  was  constituted. 
Dr.  Chalmers  was  chosen  as  the  first  Moderator.  It 
was  now  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  legal  and 
formal  separation  from  the  Establishment.  A  regular 
deed  of  demission,  accordingly,  was  signed  by  47 -i 
ministers  and  professors,  renouncing  all  the  temporal 
benefits  of  which  they  had  hitherto  been  possessed. 
In  its  entire  constitution  and  legitimate  functions 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  is  iden- 
tical with  that  of  the  Established  Church.  It  is 
necessary  to  obser\'e,  however,  that  there  is  one 
grand  point  of  diti'erence  between  the  two  Asseni 
bUes.  The  one  enjoying  all  the  advantages,  an(\ 
they  are  not  few,  which  attach  to  an  Established 
Church,  is  necessaiily  restrained  within  the  limits  of 
the  original  compact  -nnth  the  State ;  while  the  other, 
being  stripped  of  aU  connection  with  the  State,  may 
regidate  at  will  all  its  aiTangements,  as  may  seem 
best  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  the  Church. 
To  counterbalance  tliis,  however,  there  is  the  decided 
advantage  on  the  part  of  the  Estabbshment,  that  all 
the  proceedings  of  the  supreme  court  or  General  As- 
sembly carry  with  them  the  sanction  of  law,  coim- 
tenanced  and  backed  by  the  civil  power ;  whereas  tlie 
proceedings  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Free 
Church  have  no  such  sanction,  and  can  only  be  bind- 
ing upon  those  who,  by  attaching  themselves  to  the 
Church,  declare,  by  a  tacit  but  fully  understood  agree- 
ment, their  willingness  to  obey  them.  The  acts  of 
the  one  are  legally ;  the  acts  of  the  other  are  conven- 
tionally binding.  The  one  is  a  coi"porate  body  in 
the  eye  of  law ;  the  other  entirely  voluntary.  The 
one  has  a  locus  standi  in  the  courts  of  law  ;  the  otlier 
has  none.  But,  of  course,  upon  men  of  Christian 
principle  and  real  integinty,  who  may  happen  to  be 
long  to  either  church,  the  acts  of  the  respective  As 
semblies  are  just  as  binding  and  authoritative  in  the 
one  case  as  in  the  other.  They  are  to  them  the 
voice  of  Christ  througli  his  Church,  and,  in  so  fer  as 
they  are  not  opposed  to  his  revealed  will  in  the 
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Word,  they  are  uromiJtly  and  conscientiously  obeyed. 
See  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 

ASSEMBLY  (GENERAL)  of  Presbyterian 
Church  of  North  America.  The  Supreme  Court 
of  the  Presbj-terian  Church  in  the  United  States  cor- 
responds in  almost  every  particular  to  the  two  As- 
gemblies  already  noticed.  In  the  first  stage  of  the 
history  of  this  now  large  and  influential  body  of 
Christians,  the  nimiber  of  its  congregations  was  so 
small,  that,  from  1705  to  1716,  there  was  only  one 
presbytery.  At  the  latter  date  it  was  found  neces- 
sary, in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  its  ministers 
and  churches,  to  subdivide  the  one  presbytery  into 
three  presbyteries,  who  continued  to  meet  as  a  sy- 
nod. In  1787,  the  numbers  were  so  great,  that, 
instead  of  one  sjmod,  four  were  formed,  and  in  that 
year  a  representative  General  Assembly  was  consti- 
tuted, composed  of  delegates  from  all  the  presbyte- 
ries. This  last  court,  wliich  forms  the  highest  ju- 
dicatory of  the  Church,  consists  of  an  equal  niunber 
of  ministers  and  elders  from  each  presbytery,  the 
niunber  of  representatives  sent  being  proportioned 
to  the  number  of  muiisters  and  elders  which  consti- 
tute the  presbytery.  The  powers  and  functions  of 
the  Assembly,  which  meets  annually,  are  the  same 
as  those  of  the  Scottish  Assemblies,  and  like  them 
also  the  constitution  of  the  Church  is  guarded  by  a 
Barrier  Act,  in  virtue  of  which  any  proposal  of  gi-eat 
importance,  or  affecting  the  constitution  even  re- 
motely, cannot  be  passed  by  the  supreme  court 
without  being  fii'st  sent  down  to  the  presbyteries  for 
their  consideration,  and  then,  if  approved  by  the  ma- 
iority  of  the  inferior  J  udicatories,  it  is  passed  by  the 
General  Assembly  into  a  law.  Nor  have  the  Ameri- 
can Presbyterians  been  free  from  internal  dissensions 
any  more  than  the  Scotch ;  and  not  only  so,  but 
*hey  too  have  had  their  Disruption,  though  on  grounds 
essentially  different  from  those  which  split  asimder 
the  National  Church  of  Scotland.  The  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  separation  into  the  Old  School  and 
New  School  Assemblies  of  the  United  States,  are 
thus  stated  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Baird  of  New  York,  in 
a  work  which  he  published  a  few  years  ago  in  this 
comitrj',  imder  the  name  of  '  Religion  in  the  United 
States  of  America.'  "  Before  the  commencement  of 
the  present  centur}',  the  Presbyterian  Church  was 
in  a  great  measure  composed  of  those  European 
Piesbyterians  and  their  descendants  who  were  set- 
tled in  the  middle  and  southern  States.  Since  the 
year  1800,  there  has  been  going  on  a  constant  and 
very  great  emigi-ation  from  the  New  England  States 
to  the  central  and  western  parts  of  New  York,  and 
to  the  north-western  States  of  the  Union.  These 
emigrants  had,  in  general,  been  accustomed  to  the 
congregational  form  of  church  government  prevalent 
in  New  England.  As  they  met,  however,  in  their 
new  locations  with  many  Presbyterians,  and  as  their 
ministers  generally  preferred  the  Presbyterian  form 
of  goveniraent,  they  miited  with  them  in  the  forma- 
tion of  churches  and  ecclesiastical  judicatories.     In 


1801,  the  General  Assembly  and  the  General  Asso- 
ciation of  Connecticut  agreed  upon  what  was  called 
'  The  plan  of  union  between  Presbyterians  and  Con- 
gregationalists  in  the  new  settlements.'  Under  this 
plan,  which  purports  to  be  a  temporary  expedient, 
a  great  number  of  churches  and  presbyteries,  and 
even  sevei-al  synods,  were  formed,  composed  partly 
of  Presbyterians  and  partly  of  Congregationalists. 
Though  tliis  plan  seems  to  have  operated  benefi- 
cially for  a  number  of  years,  yet,  as  it  was  extended 
far  beyond  its  original  intention,  as  it  gave  Congre- 
gationalists, who  had  never  adopted  the  standards  of 
doctrine  of  the  Presbyterian  Cluu'ch,  and  who  wenj 
avowedly  opposed  to  its  form  of  government,  as 
much  influence  and  authority  in  the  government  ol 
the  Church  as  an  equal  number  of  Presbyterians,  it 
naturally  gave  rise  to  dissatisfaction  as  soon  as  the 
facts  of  the  case  came  to  be  generally  known,  and 
as  soon  as  questions  of  discipline  and  policy  arose, 
in  the  decision  of  which  the  influence  of  these  Con 
gregationahsts  was  sensibly  felt. 

"  In  addition  to  tliis  source  of  uneasiness,  was  that 
wliich  arose  out  of  diversity  of  opinion  in  points  of 
doctrme.  Certain  pecuUarities  of  doctrine  had  be- 
come prevalent  among  the  Cahinists  of  New  England, 
which  natiu-ally  spread  into  those  portions  of  the 
Presb}terian  Church  settled  by  New  England  men. 
These  peculiarities  were  not  regarded,  on  either  side, 
as  sufficient  to  justify  any  interruption  of  ministerial 
commimion,  or  to  call  for  the  exercise  of  discipline, 
but  they  were  suiBcient  to  give  rise  to  the  formation 
of  two  parties,  which  received  the  appellations  ol 
Old  and  New  School.  Within  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
years,  however,  opinions  have  been  advanced  by 
some  of  the  New  England  clergy,  wliich  all  the  Old 
School,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  New  School  party 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  considered  as  involving 
a  %'irtual  denial  of  the  doctrines  of  original  sin,  elec- 
tion, and  efficacious  grace,  and  which  were  regarded 
as  inconsistent  with  ministerial  standing  in  the  body. 
Several  attempts  were  made  to  subject  the  Presby- 
terian advocates  of  these  opinions  to  ecclesiastical 
discipline.  These  attempts  failed,  partly  on  account 
of  deficiency  of  proof,  partly  from  iiTegularity  in  the 
mode  of  proceeding,  and  partly,  no  doubt,  from  an 
ajiprehension,  on  the  part  of  the  New  School  breth- 
ren, that  if  the  opinions  in  question  were  made  mat- 
ters of  discipline,  their  own  pecuUarities  would  not 
escape  censure.  Certain  it  is  that  the  whole  of  tlial 
party  united  in  frustrating  the  attempts  made  to  set  the 
seal  of  the  Church's  dis.approbation  on  the  doctrines 
then  in  dispute.  The  failure  of  these  attem|)ts  greatly 
increased  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Old  School  party, 
and  awakened  in  them  serious  apprehensions  for  the 
doctrinal  purity  of  the  Church. 

"To  these  sources  of  imeasiness  was  added  the 
diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  mode  of  conduct 
ing  certain  benevolent  operations.  The  Old  School, 
as  a  party,  were  in  favour  of  the  Church,  in  her  ec 
clesiastical   capacity,    by   means  of    bojds  of  he» 
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appointment  and  under  her  own  control,  conducting 
the  work  of  domestic  and  foreign  missions,  and  tlie 
education  of  candidates  for  the  ministry.  The  other 
party,  as  generally  preferred  vohuitary  societies,  dis- 
connected with  church  courts,  and  embracing  diflcr- 
ent  religious  denominations  for  these  purposes.  It 
might  seem,  at  first  \-iew,  that  this  was  a  subject  on 
wliich  the  members  of  the  Church  might  differ  with- 
out inconvenience  or  collision.  But  it  was  soon 
found  that  these  societies  or  boards  must  indirectly 
exert  a  groat,  if  not  a  controlling  influence  on  the 
Church.  The  men  who  could  direct  the  education 
of  candidates  for  the  sacred  office,  and  tlie  location 
of  the  hundreds  of  domestic  missionaries,  must  sooner 
or  later  give  character  to  the  Church.  On  this  ac- 
count this  question  was  regarded  as  one  of  great 
practical  importance." 

In  this  perplexing  state  of  matters,  the  General 
Assembly  met  in  1837.  It  was  quite  ev-ident  that  a 
disruption  was  imminent.  Both  parties,  indeed, 
were  impressed  with  the  idea  that  such  a  step  was 
desirable.  The  Assembly,  therefore,  proceeded  to 
the  adoption  of  measures  which  would  at  once  put 
an  end  to  the  existing  difficulties.  They  abolished 
the  plan  of  union  formed  in  1801,  and  decreed  that 
henceforth  no  Congregationalist  church  should  be 
represented  in  any  I'resbyterian  judicatoiy,  and  that 
no  presbj'tery  or  synod,  which  was  composed  of 
both  Congregationalists  and  Presbyterians,  should  be 
recognized  as  being  in  connection  with  the  Presby- 
terian Church.  Tliis  act,  though  passed  by  the 
General  Assembly,  was  resisted  by  some  of  the  in- 
ferior judicatories.  The  synods  and  presbneries 
more  especially  concerned  in  the  enactment,  as  be- 
ing composed  partly  of  Presbyterians  and  partly  of 
Congregationalists,  held  a  meeting  at  Auburn,  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  at  which  they  came  to  the  reso- 
lution to  disregard  the  decision  of  the  Assembly,  and 
to  act  as  if  the  union  were  still  in  full  force.  At 
the  next  meeting  of  Assembly  (1838)  the  delegates 
from  these  refractory  presbyteries  presented  them- 
selves, claiming  their  right  to  sit  as  member.?.  This 
claim  not  being  immediately  admitted,  though  it  was 
not  formally  refused,  they  left  the  house,  declaring 
tliemselves  the  true  General  Assembly.  They  im- 
mediately raised  an  action  before  the  supreme  civil 
court  of  Pennsylvania,  to  have  it  decided  that  they 
were  the  true  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  The  judge  and 
ury  decided  in  their  favour;  but  when  it  was  heard 
l)efore  the  whole  bench  the  decision  was  reversed. 
Thus  the  Old  School  Assembly  are  left  in  pos- 
session of  the  name  and  privileges  of  the  General 
.\ssembly  which  liad  been  instituted  in  1787,  and  in 
•harge  of  the  semmaries  and  funds  which  had  all 
ilong  been  under  their  management.  They  have 
iheir  own  boards  of  missions,  domestic  and  foreign, 
;)f  education  and  of  publication.  The  New  School 
:mite  their  efforts  with  the  Congregationalists  of 
Vo.w  England  in   supporting  the  American  Home 


Missionary  Society,  the  Board  of  Commissioners  foo 
Foreign  Missions,  and  Education  Society. 

Tlio  diWsion  wliich  has  thus  taken  [ilace  of  thn 
large  and  unwieldy  body  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  America  into  two  separate  sections,  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  no  small  advantage  to  the  cause  of  reli- 
gion in  the  United  States.  Both  denomiiuitions  seek 
to  rival  each  other  in  the  energetic  furtherance  o' 
the  gospel  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  largest 
and  most  influential  of  the  two  sccti(ms  is  "  the  Old 
School,"  the  members  of  wliich  are  found  through- 
out the  whole  States,  from  Newbury-port  to  San 
Francisco,  and  its  numbers  are  fast  increasing.  In 
1853,  tlie  number  of  theii'  ministers  amounted  to  about 
2,139,  their  churches  to  2,879,  and  their  members  to 
219,263.  The  General  Assembly  of  "the  New 
School"  was  formed,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  by 
the  Disruption  in  1838,  and  adopted  the  name  of  the 
Constitutional  Presbytenan  Cluu-ch.  Being  one  lialf 
Congregational  from  the  beginning  and  holding  soma 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  "  only 
for  substance,"  on  such  subjects  as  original  sin, 
election,  and  efficacious  grace,  they  are  generally 
considered  as  scarcely  agi'eeing  with  the  Westmin- 
ster Standards.  They  numbered  in  1853,  1 ,570  mini- 
sters, 1,626  churches,  and  140,452  members.  Th» 
General  Assembly  of  "the  Old  School"  meet  an 
nually  ;  but,  in  1840,  that  of  "  the  New  School"  pro- 
posed to  the  presbyteries  that  the  meeting  of  their 
supreme  court  should  be  triemiial.  The  latter  As- 
sembly has  also  gi-eatly  diminished  the  amount  ol 
its  business,  by  an  important  arrangement  which  has 
been  adopted  deeply  affecting  the  constitution  of  a 
Presbyterian  Churcli, — that  all  appeals  from  the  de- 
cisions of  a  kirk-session  shall  not,  in  the  case  of  lay 
members,  be  carried  beyond  the  presbytery,  or  in 
the  case  of  ministers,  beyond  the  synod. 

ASSEMBLY  (WESTMINSTER).  See  West- 
minster Assembly. 

ASSESIA,  a  surname  of  Athena,  derived  from  the 
town  of  Assessus  in  Ionia,  where  she  had  a  temple 
and  was  worshipped. 

ASSIDEANS  (Gr.  assidaim,  pious),  or  Cliasidim, 
as  they  are  termed  in  1  Mace.  vii.  13,  a  name  applied 
to  those  brave  Jews  who  joined  Mattathias,  the 
leader  of  the  Maccabees,  when  contending  agauist 
tlie  oppression  of  Antiochus  Epiphancs.  From  these 
Assideans  sprung  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees  towards 
the  latter  times  of  the  second  temple.  They  laid 
the  foundation  of  that  mass  of  ceremonies  and  tradi- 
tions which  so  completely  made  void  the  law  of  God 
in  the  time  of  our  blessed  Lord.  These  command 
ments  of  men,  which  were  at  first  vohmtary,  wero 
afterwards  converted  into  written  canons,  and  made 
binding  upon  the  people.  The  Assideans  were  zeal- 
ous for  the  honour  and  maintenance  of  the  temple, 
to  which  they  gave  large  contributions,  and  on  every 
day,  except  the  great  day  of  atonement,  besides  the 
daily  oblation,  they  sacrificed  a  lamb,  which  was 
called  the  sin-offering  of  the  Assideans.     Tliey  prac- 
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tised  great  austerities,  and  the  usual  oath  which  they 
swore  was  "  by  the  temple,"  which  our  Lord  re- 
proved in  the  case  of  the  Pharisees,  Jlatth.  xxiii.  16. 
The  opponents  of  the  Assideans  were  the  Zadikim 
(which  see),  who  denied  to  tradition  all  force  and  au- 
thority of  any  kind.  Josephus  makes  no  mention 
of  the  Assidean  sect,  so  that,  in  all  probability,  they 
had  never  been  formed  into  a  distinct  and  separate 
body  Irom  the  other  Jews  until  the  Pliarisees  and 
Essenes  rose  out  of  them. — A  Jewish  sect  bearing 
the  name  of  Assideans  or  Chasidim  sprung  up  in  Po- 
land about  a  century  ago,  and  exists  at  the  present 
day.  They  have  separate  synagogues,  and  their 
own  Rabbis.  They  use  the  prayer-book  of  the 
Spanish  Jews,  which  is  peculiarly  Cabbalistic.  They 
reverence  the  Talmud  less,  and  the  Sohar  more  than 
the  other  Jews,  and  especially  profess  to  strive  after 
a  perfect  union  with  God  as  their  great  object.  To 
effect  this  they  spend  much  time  in  contemplation ; 
and  in  prayer  use  the  most  extraordinary  contortions 
and  gestures,  jumping,  writhing,  and  howling,  in  or- 
der to  exalt  their  mind,  and  they  certainly  succeed 
in  working  themselves  up  into  a  state  little  short  of 
frenzy.  Before  their  devotions  they  indulge  freely 
in  the  use  of  mead,  and  even  of  ardent  spirits,  to 
promote  cheerfulness,  as  they  regard  sorrow  and 
anxiety  to  be  unfavourable  to  the  enjoyment  of  union 
with  God.  Their  chief  means  of  editication  is  the 
spending  their  Sabbath  with  the  Tsaddik.  On  Fri- 
day afternoon  and  evening,  before  the  approach  of 
the  Jewish  Sabbath,  waggon-loads  of  Jews  and  Jew- 
esses with  their  children,  poiu-  in  from  all  the  neigh- 
bourhood from  a  distance  of  twenty,  thirty,  or  even 
forty  miles.  The  rich  bring  presents  and  their  own 
provisions,  of  which  the  poor  are  permitted  to  par- 
take. The  chief  entertainment  is  on  Saturday  after- 
noon at  the  meal,  which  the  Jews  call  the  tliird 
meal,  during  which  the  Tsaddik  says  Torah,  that  is, 
he  extemporises  a  sort  of  moral-mystical-cabbalisti- 
cal  discourse,  which  his  followers  receive  as  the  dic- 
tates of  immediate  inspiration.  For  the  benefit  of 
those  who  are  too  far  distant  to  come  on  the  Sat- 
urday, the  Tsaddik  makes  journeys  through  his  dis- 
trict, when  he  lodges  with  some  rich  member  of  the 
sect,  and  is  treated  with  all  the  respect  due  to  one  who 
stands  in  immediate  communication  with  Deity.  He 
then  imposes  penances  on  those  whose  consciences 
are  burdened  with  guilt,  and  dispenses  amulets  and 
slips  of  parchment  with  cabbalistic  sentences  writ- 
ten on  them,  to  those  who  wish  exemption  from  sick- 
ness and  danger,  or  protection  against  the  assaults  of 
evil  spirits. 

ASSOCIATE  PRESBYTERY,  the  name  adopted 
by  the  first  Seceders  from  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
on  constituting  themselves  into  a  separate  Chris- 
tian community,  on  the  5th  December  1733.  This 
first  organization  of  a  body  which  has  since  grown 
into  a  very  large  and  highly  intluential  section  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  Scotland,  took  place  at  Gaimey 
Bridge,  a  small  village  about  tluee  miles  southward 


of  Kinross.  The  parties,  who  thus  formed  them- 
selves into  a  court  under  the  name  of  the  Associate 
Presbytery,  were  Ebenezer  Erskine,  William  Wil 
son,  Alexander  Moncrieff,  and  James  Fisher,  the 
four  Fathers  and  Founders  of  the  Secession  Church 
in  Scotland.  The  circumstances  in  the  state  of  the 
Church  and  country  wliich  gave  rise  to  the  forma- 
tion of  this  new  religious  body,  it  may  neither  be 
uninteresting  nor  unimportant  to  detail. 

The  Revolution  in  1688  brought  a  season  of  com- 
parative peace  and  security  to  the  persecuted  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Scotland.  For  thirty  years  had 
constant  attempts  been  made  to  force  upon  her  a 
system  of  doctrine  and  ecclesiastical  government  tt 
which  her  people  had  a  rooted  abhorrence.  The  day 
of  deliverance  from  the  yoke  of  Prelacy  at  length 
arrived.  Presbyterianism  was  established  by  the 
Revolution  settlement,  the  Confession  of  Faith  rati- 
fied, and  Prelacy  deprived  of  its  peculiar  immnni 
ties.  This  triumph  of  Presbyterianism,  however, 
as  soon  became  apparent,  was  partial,  not  complete. 
William  succeeded,  though  not  without  considerable 
resistance,  in  persuading  the  Church  to  admit  curates 
or  Episcopalian  incumbents  into  the  communion  and 
ministry  of  what  was  avowedly  a  Presbyterian  Es- 
tablishment. This  strange  and  unnatural  combina- 
tion in  one  church  of  two  classes  of  ministers,  su 
completely  opposed  to  one  another,  as  to  their  views 
both  of  theological  doctrine  and  church  polity,  could 
not  fail  to  lead  to  a  rapid  declension  in  religious 
feeling  and  sound  principle.  "  Two  parties,"  as 
Dr.  Thomson  remarks,  in  his  interesting  '  Sketch  of 
the  History  of  the  Secession,'  "  from  this  time  ap- 
peared in  the  Church,  the  one  preaching  the  doc- 
trines of  her  Confessions,  and  discharging  with  assi- 
duity the  duties  of  the  pastorate ;  the  other  latitu- 
dinarian  in  doctrine  and  earthly  in  spirit, — the  one 
guarding  with  anxiety  the  liberty  and  independence 
of  the  Church  against  the  dictation  of  the  civil 
power ;  the  other  seeking  the  favour  of  the  court  and 
pliant  to  its  wishes." 

The  Church  of  Scotland,  thus  internally  di\ided 
and  weak,  became  an  easy  victim  of  the  craft  and 
crooked  pohcy  of  designing  statesmen.  The  acces 
siou  of  Queen  Anne  in  1702,  and  the  union  between 
Scotland  and  England  which  followed  soon  after,  led 
to  various  successive  encroachments  upon  the  liber- 
ties of  the  Presbj-terian  church.  The  abolition  ol 
the  Scottish  parliament  at  the  Union,  threw  the 
church,  as  an  establishment,  upon  the  guardianship 
of  English  statesmen,  whose  whole  feelings  and  in- 
clinations were  ui  favour  of  Episcopacy.  Anne  and 
her  courtiers  were  animated  by  a  similar  spirit.  The 
Chm-ch  of  Scotland,  notwithstanding  the  Act  of  Se- 
curity by  which  her  hberties  and  rites  were  solemnly 
promised  to  be  preserved  inviolate,  was  now  placed 
in  a  critical  position.  One  of  the  tirst  acts  of  Queen 
Anne  on  ascending  the  throne,  was  to  dissolve  the 
General  Assembly,  wliile  engaged  in  deliberating  on 
an  act   declaring  Christ  to   be   sole   head   of  the 
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church.  Tlie  oath  of  abjuration  and  the  law  of  pat- 
ronage, both  passed  in  1712,  aimed  at  the  introduc- 
tion of  an  Erastian  spirit  into  the  cliurch,  which 
would  gradually  assimilate  it,  as  was  fondly  hoped, 
to  the  Episcopal  establishment  of  England.  The 
Utter  of  the  two  mejisures  now  adverted  to  struck 
a  heavy  blow  at  the  hberty  and  purity  of  the 
church.  No  privilege  has  ever  been  more  dear 
to  the  hearts  of  the  Scottish  people  than  the 
right  which,  in  the  best  days  of  the  church,  they 
have  always  possessed  of  voting  in  the  election  of 
ecclesiastical  office-bearers.  On  this  point,  the  '  Se- 
cond Book  of  Discipline '  is  clear  and  explicit : 
"  None  might  be  intruded  upon  any  congregation, 
either  by  the  prince  or  any  inferior  person,  without 
lawful  election,  and  the  assent  of  the  people  over 
whom  the  person  is  placed ;  as  the  practice  of  the 
ajjostolical  and  primitive  kirk  and  good  order  craved." 
The  act  of  1712  utterly  disregarded  this  right  of  the 
lieople  in  the  election  of  then*  ministers,  and  estab- 
lished a  tyrannical  and  high-handed  patronage.  The 
evils  which  this  unfortimate  enactment  have  en- 
tailed upon  the  National  Church  of  Scotland  have 
been  nimiberless.  Nor  were  the  statesmen  of  the 
day  unaware  of  the  injury  they  were  inflicting  upon 
the  religion  of  the  land.  "There  is  no  doubt,"  says 
Sir  Walter  Scott, "  the  restoration  of  the  right  of  lay 
patrons  in  Queen  Anne's  time  was  designed  to  sepa- 
rate the  ministers  of  the  kirk  from  the  people,  who 
could  not  be  supposed  to  be  equally  attached  to,  or 
influenced  by  a  minister  who  held  his  living  by  the 
uift  of  a  gi-eat  man,  as  by  one  who  was  chosen  by 
their  own  free  voice,  and  to  render  them  more  depen- 
lent  on  the  nobility  and  gentry,  amongst  whom, 
much  more  than  the  common  people,  the  sentiments 
of  Jacobitism  predominated  "  This  obnoxious  bill 
had  been  hastened  through  all  its  stages  with  unusual 
rapidity.  To  that  single  act  of  the  British  I'arlia- 
ment  may  be  traced  all  the  troubles  which  have  ever 
come  upon  the  Church  of  Scotland  from  tliat  time 
down  to  the  present  day. 

The  church  herself,  internally  weak  as  she  was, 
made  but  feeble  resistance  to  this  fatal  blow  struck 
at  her  liberty  and  independence.  Her  energies  were 
withered,  her  strength  was  gone.  A  few  earnest 
and  zealous  men  of  God  witliin  her  courts  remon- 
itrated,  but  their  voices  were  unheeded.  The  ma- 
jority of  her  ministers  had  become  worldly,  selfish, 
and  indiflerent.  Heresy  in  ditlerent  forms, — Ai-mi- 
nianism,  Pelagianism,  and  even  Socinianism — was 
openly  taught  in  many  of  her  piUpits,  and  even  in 
lier  divinity  halls.  Yet  so  extensively  had  a  corrupt 
and  deadening  influence  spread  itself  throughout  the 
church,  that  the  inculcation  of  deadly  eiTor,  even 
upon  the  rising  ministry  of  the  church,  was  looked 
upon  with  toleration,  and  even  some  measure  of 
favour.  A  most  melancholy  instance  of  tliis  occurred 
in  the  Assembly  of  1717.  Professor  Simson  of 
(Tlasgow  was  charged  with  teaching  erroneous  and 
niscriptiiral  doctrines  from  the  cliair  of  theology. 


The  case  was  established  beyond  all  doubt,  and  yet 
he  \vas  iicrniitted  to  retain  his  chaii'.  The  very  same 
Assembly  which  thus  openly  tolerated  heresy,  ex- 
pressed their  decided  disapproval  of  a  plain  scriptural 
truth.  A  young  man  when  on  trials  before  the 
presbytery  of  Auchtcrarder  had  taught,  in  one  of  his 
discourses,  that  we  must  abandon  sin  in  order  to  como 
to  Christ.  A  doctrine  so  plainly  opposed  to  the 
Word  of  God,  called  forth  a  well-niurited  rebuke 
from  the  faithful  ministers  in  whose  hearing  it  had 
been  delivered;  and,  not  contented  with  a  mere 
verbal  expression  of  opinion,  they  judged  it  their 
duty  to  embody  in  their  minutes  the  statement 
"  That  it  is  not  sound  and  orthodox  to  teach  that  we 
must  forsake  sin  in  order  to  our  coming  to  Christ, 
and  instating  us  in  covenant  with  God."  The  matter 
was  brought  before  the  Assembly,  and  in  their  deci- 
sion, disapproving  of  the  conduct  of  the  jiresbytery, 
they  declared  also  their  "  abhorrence  of  the  foresaid 
proposition,  as  unsound  and  most  detestable  as  it 
stands." 

The  lenient  sentence  passed  upon  Prcjfessor  Sim- 
son,  which  went  no  farther  than  a  gentle  caution 
against  the  use  of  doubtful  expressions,  excited  great 
uneasiness  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  faithful 
ministers,  as  well  as  the  pious  peojile  of  Scotland. 
But  the  condemnation  of  the  Auchtcrarder  proposi- 
tion awakened  perhaps  more  intense  alarm.  The 
church  had  evidently  become  to  a  large  extent  cor- 
rupt in  doctrine  as  well  as  lax  in  discipline.  The 
Arminianism  which  came  in  with  prelacy  had  lea- 
vened the  great  body  of  her  ministers.  The  circum- 
stances which  led  to  this  lamentable  departure  from 
sound  doctrine,  are  thus  concisely  stated  by  Dr. 
Hetherington,  in  his  '  History  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land.' "  Those  who  are  conversant  with  modem 
church  history  are  aware  that  Arminian  tenets  were 
adopted  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  iMighsh  clergy- 
men, veiy  soon  after  their  condemnation  by  the 
Synod  of  Dort.  WHien  Prelacy  was  forced  into 
Scotland  by  the  treachery  of  James  I.  and  the  vio- 
lence of  his  sons,  Anninianism  came  along  with  it, 
in  its  most  glaring  aspect ;  and  even  after  the  ovcr- 
tlu-ow  of  Scottish  Prelacy,  the  evil  taint  was  found 
to  have  dill'used  itself  beyond  the  direct  prelatists, 
and  to  have  been  imbibed  by  many  of  the  indulged 
ministers.  By  them,  and  by  the  prelatic  incumbents, 
whom  William's  peniicious  pohcy  induced  the  Church 
of  Scotland  to  admit  at  and  after  the  Revolution,  these 
erroneous  notions  were  still  more  extensively  spread 
tluoughout  the  Scottish  church,  especially  among 
the  yoiuig  ministers.  Two  other  circumstances 
combined  partially  to  modify  and  yet  aid  in  the  dif- 
fusion of  erroneous  doctrines.  For  some  time  pre- 
vious to  the  Revolution,  considerable  numbers  of 
yoimg  men  went  from  Scothind  to  Holland  to  be 
educated  for  the  ministry,  the  distracted  and  op- 
pressed state  of  their  own  countiy  not  permitting 
them  to  obtain  the  necessary  instruction  at  home. 
But  Holland  itself  had  imbibed  many  of  the  tenets 
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of  Amiinius,  notwithstanding  the  counteracting  in- 
fluence of  such  men  as  Witsius  ;  and  several  of  tlie 
young  Scottish  students  adopted  these  sentiments, 
and,  returning  to  their  native  coimtry,  attempted  to 
supersede  the  strong  Calvinistic  doctruies  wliich  had 
hitherto  prevailed  in  Scotland,  by  the  uitroduction 
of  this  refined  Ai-minianism.  A  similar  process  was 
at  the  same  time  going  on  in  England  among  the 
Dissenters.  Baxter's  ^v^itings  had  gained,  as  on 
many  accounts  they  justly  deserved,  great  celebrity  ; 
and  many  followed  liis  views  respecting  the  doctrine 
of  grace,  which  are  deeply  tinged  with  Anriinian  no- 
tions. A  controversy  arose,  which  turned  chiefly  on 
the  question,  '  Whether  the  gospel  is  a  new  law, 
or  constitution,  promising  salvation  upon  a  certain 
condition  ;'  some  making  that  condition  to  be  faith, 
others  making  it  faith  and  repentance,  to  which 
others  added  sincere  though  imperfect  obedience. 
Those  who  maintained  the  affirmative  were  termed 
Neonomians  or  new-law  men ;  those  who  opposed 
this  theory  were  by  its  adlierents  unjustly  termed 
Antinomians.  It  will  easily  be  seen  that  the  theory 
of  the  Neonomians  was  essentially  Ai-minian,  though 
it  did  not  assume  an  aspect  so  manifestly  unscrip- 
tural.  In  this  less  offensive  fonn  it  made  gi-eat  pro- 
gress in  Scotland,  where,  from  the  causes  akeady 
mentioned,  too  many  were  predisposed  to  receive  it, 
m  preference  to  the  sterner  tenets  of  the  genuine 
Presbyterian  Church,  whose  Standards  they  had 
Bubscribed,  but  were  exceedingly  desii'ous  to  modify 
Rnd  soften." 

The  fi'iends  of  true  evangelical  religion  in  Scotland 
were  now  fully  ahve  to  the  actual  condition  of  the 
National  Church.  It  was  now  plain,  that  if  pu- 
rity of  doctrine  was  to  be  restored,  the  most  ener- 
getic measm-es  must  be  adopted  to  dill'use  through- 
out the  country  soimd  views  of  divine  truth.  The 
republication  of  the  best  works  of  the  old  divines, 
and  their  extensive  circulation  among  the  people, 
appeared  to  be  one  of  the  readiest  and  most  efi'ec- 
tual  modes  of  accomplishing  this  most  desirable  ob- 
ject. In  prosecution  of  this  plan,  accordmgly,  and 
in  order  more  fully  to  iUustraf  e  the  doctrine  of  grace 
which  had  been  partially  condemned  by  the  Assem- 
bly, in  then-  act  with  reference  to  the  Auchterarder 
proposition,  Mr.  Hog  of  Camock,  one  of  the  most 
godly  ministers  of  the  time,  republished  the  first  part 
of  a  valuable  old  treatise  winch  had  appeared  first 
in  London  about  164C,  under  the  name  of  the  '  Mar- 
row of  Modem  Divinity.'  The  issuing  of  such  a 
book  at  this  critical  period  was  followed  by  the  most 
important  consequences.  It  was  extensively  read, 
and  produced  a  great  sensation  among  the  religious 
public  of  Scotland.  Those  who  loved  a  clear  faith- 
ful exhibition  of  the  peculiar  doctruies  of  the  gos- 
pel, welcomed  its  appearance,  and  perused  it  with 
avidity  and  mterest ;  whilst  those  who  had  imbibed 
the  lax  views  of  Divine  truth,  which  had  become  so 
fashionable  among  a  certain  class,  were  indignant  at 
^he  publication  of  a  work  wliich  was  so  decidedly 


opposed  to  their  theological  notions.  A  contro- 
versy now  arose  (see  Marrow  Controversy), 
which  was  carried  on  for  some  years  with  the  utmost 
keenness,  both  on  the  part  of  those  who  favoured, 
and  of  those  who  disapproved  the  doctrines  of  the 
'  Marrow.'  The  subject  was  introduced  into  the 
General  Assemljly  in  1720,  and  tlie  first  part  o! 
the  'Marrow' was  rashly  condemned.  This  deci- 
sion of  the  supreme  court  of  the  Church  was  deeply 
lamented  by  some  of  her  best  ministers,  and  multi- 
tudes of  the  most  pious  of  her  people.  An  attempt 
was  made  in  several  presbyteries  to  memoriaUse  the 
Assem.bly  with  a  view  to  have  the  decision  re-con 
sidered  ;  but  the  opponents  of  the  '  MaiTow' were 
too  strong,  and  the  inferior  judicatories  refused  to 
act  in  the  matter.  At  length  a  representation  was 
di'awn  up  by  twelve  ministers,  usually  styled  '  Mar- 
row-men,' and  laid  before  the  Assembly  in  May 
1721.  The  object  of  this  representation  was  to  pro- 
cm-e  a  repeal  of  the  act  anent  the  '  Marrow.'  The 
king's  commissioner,  however,  being  indisposed,  the 
Assembly  dissolved  before  the  busmess  came  on, 
and  it  was  refeiTed  to  the  commission,  which,  after 
delaying  the  matter  from  one  diet  to  another,  at 
length  concluded  to  bring  the  case  before  the  fol- 
lowing Assembly  by  an  overture,  which  was  pri- 
vately drawn  up,  but  never  read  to  the  representers, 
nor  its  design  made  known  to  them.  In  1722,  the 
Assembly,  having  re-considered  their  act  of  1720, 
passed  a  lengthy  decision,  explaining  and  confirm- 
ing the  former,  and  refusing  to  repeal  it. 

The  controversy  now  raged  more  fmiously  than 
before.  Numerous  pamphlets  and  tracts  appeared  on 
both  sides  of  the  question.  Meantime,  the  conscien- 
tious Marrow-men  were  subjected  to  much  obloquy 
and  reproach.  Their  views  as  to  the  connection  be- 
tween faith  and  holiness  were  greatly  misrepresented, 
and  they  were  falsely  charged  with  holding  the  wildest 
Antinomian  doctruies.  All  tliis  unjust  and  cruel 
treatment  they  bore  with  Christian  resignation,  never 
rendering  railing  for  railing,  but  committing  their 
cause  to  Him  who  judgeth  righteously.  Several  ol 
them  were  censured  by  the  inferior  judicatories  for 
preachuig  the  doctrines  of  the  '  Marrow.'  Among 
these  Messrs.  Ralph  and  Ebenezer  Erskine  were 
called  to  account  by  the  synod  of  Fife,  at  the  in- 
stance of  Principal  Haddow  of  St.  Andrews,  who 
was  the  leading  opponent  of  the  Man-ow-nien,  as 
they  were  reproachfully  called.  "  We  became  stran- 
gers," says  Boston,  "  to  our  brethren,  and  as  aliens, 
and  saw  that  our  mothers  had  bome  us  men  of  con- 
tention." "  It  is  a  day,"  adds  Ralph  Erskine, 
"  wherein  the  friends  of  Christ  are  openly  bantered 
and  lampooned,  and  gazed  upon  as  signs  and  won- 
ders, and  wherein  many  sacred  truths  aie  publicly 
defamed  and  ridiculed." 

The  Church  of  Scotland  had  fallen  grievously 
from  the  high  position  wliich  she  was  once  pri\i- 
leged  to  occupy  as  a  witness  for  Christ  and  his 
truth.     And  as  time  rolled  on,  a  deeper  darkness 
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Becmed  to  gallier  around  lier.  In  the  Assembly  of 
1726,  Professor  Simson  was  charged  with  not  only 
holding  his  former  errors  for  which  he  had  been  so 
gentlv  reproved,  but  with  maintaining  and  teaching 
doctrines  subversive  of  the  Divinity  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Clirist :  but  this  court  of  Christ's  Church  had 
become  so  regardless  of  the  honour  of  the  Lord  that 
bought  them,  that  they  contented  themselves  with 
suspending  the  Professor  in  the  meantime  from  his 
ecclesiastical  functions,  sending  do^vTl  the  matter  to 
the  inferior  judicatories  for  their  opinion.  At  next 
Assembly  the  majority  of  presbyteries  gave  it  as 
their  opinion,  that  he  should  be  forthwith  deposed 
from  the  ministerial  office ;  but  notwithstanding  this 
decision,  the  Assembly  merely  continued  the  sus- 
pension. On  this  occasion  the  venerable  Boston  of 
Kttrick  rose  in  the  Assembly,  and  solemidy  en- 
tered his  dissent  in  these  words,  "  I  ciinnot  help 
thinking,  Moderator,  that  the  cause  of  Jesus  Christ, 
as  to  the  great  and  essential  point  of  his  supreme 
Deity,  has  been  at  the  bar  of  this  Assembly  re- 
quiring justice ;  and  as  I  am  shortly  to  answer  at 
his  bar  for  all  I  do  or  say,  I  dare  not  give  my  assent 
to  the  decision  of  this  act.  On  the  contrary,  I  find 
myself  obliged  to  offer  a  protest  against  it ;  and, 
therefore,  in  my  own  name,  and  in  the  'aame  of  all 
that  shall  adhere  to  me,  and  if  none  here  will — for 
myself  alone  I  crave  leave  to  enter  my  protest 
against  the  decision  of  this  act."  Such  language 
all  too  plainly  showed,  that  in  the  estimation  of 
Scotland's  wisest  and  best  of  ministers,  the  glory  of 
'he  Church  was  now  departed,  and  truth  lay  "  bleed- 
ing in  the  .streets." 

It  was  not  only,  however,  the  melancholy  declen- 
sion of  the  Church  of  Scotland  from  the  acknow- 
ledged purity  of  her  principles,  as  laid  down  m  her 
standards,  but  it  was  jierhaps  still  more  the  corrupt- 
ness of  her  administration  which  led  to  the  tirst  Se- 
cession. Wlien  the  act  restoring  patronage  was 
passed  in  1712,  the  Assembly  resisted  it,  though  not 
with  the  firmness  and  determination  which  might 
have  been  e.xpected ;  and  knowing  the  deep-rooted 
hostility  of  the  people  to  the  whole  system  of  pa- 
tronage, they  administered  the  provisions  of  the 
obnoxious  act  with  the  utmost  caution  and  pru- 
dence. In  process  of  time,  however,  and  alongside 
of  the  growing  departure  from  sound  doctrine,  there 
crept  in  by  degrees  a  growing  disregard  of  the 
Christian  liberties  of  the  people.  The  rights  of 
patrons  became  the  all  in  all,  and  the  rights  of  con- 
gregations were  set  at  nought.  Here  and  there 
might  be  found  a  reclaiming  congregation,  or  a  re- 
fractory presbytery,  but  in  the  face  of  both,  mini- 
sters were  violently  thrust  upon  the  people  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.  A  few  years  passed  on,  and 
in  1731  we  find  the  following  testimony  borne  by 
a  faithful  servant  of  Clu-ist  who  lived  at  the  time. 
In  his  Diary,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson  of  Perth  re- 
marks, "  Matters  look  with  a  very  dismal  and 
ihreatening    aspect.     Ministers  are  thi-ust  in  upon 


vacant  ])arishes  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  elder* 
and  people  in  all  corners  of  *.he  land.  DisafTect- 
cd  heritors  interest  themselves  everywhere  in  tha 
settlement  of  parishes,  and  they  introduce  such 
ministers  as  elders  and  people  are  averse  to.  Our 
congregations  .are  thus  planted  with  a  set  of  corrujit 
ministers,  who  arc  strangers  to  the  power  of  godli- 
ness ;  and,  therefore,  neither  in  their  doctrine  nor 
in  their  walk,  is  there  any  savour  of  Christ  among 
them.  Yea,  such  are  becoming  the  prevailing  party 
in  the  ministiy,  and  too  many  of  these  are  mockers 
at  the  exercises  and  real  experiences  of  the  godly." 
Amid  tills  rapidly  advancing  progress  of  defection 
and  error  m  the  very  bosom  of  the  Church,  it  is  re- 
freshing to  fuid  such  men  as  Boston,  Wilson,  the 
two  Erskines,  and  others,  bearing  aloft  the  standard 
of  truth  with  unllinching  firmness.  Often  were 
their  voices  raised  in  earnest  warning  and  remon- 
strance against  the  infatuated  course  which  their 
brethren  were  following.  All  was  unavailing,  and 
on  the  occasion  of  enjoining  a  violent  settlement  in 
the  parish  of  Hutton,  the  Assembly  of  1730  enacted 
that  in  future  no  reasons  of  dissent  against  the  deter- 
minations of  church  judicatories  should  be  entered 
on  record.  Tliis  was  a  crowning  act  of  arbitrary 
power  on  the  part  of  the  supreme  court.  Thus  de- 
prived of  the  constitutional  right  of  entering  dis- 
sents, faithful  ministers  felt  that  the  last  remains  of 
freedom  wore  taken  away. 

It  had  hitliorto  been  the  law  of  the  Church,  that, 
in  the  case  of  a.  jus  devolutum,  as  it  is  called,  that  is, 
when  a  jiatron  fails  to  present  to  a  vacant  chai-ge 
in  the  course  of  six  months  after  the  vacancy  oc- 
curred, the  filling  up  of  the  charge  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  presbytery  of  the  bounds.  In  1731, 
however,  an  overture  was  introduced  into  the  As- 
sembly to  the  eflect,  that  "  where  patrons  might  ne- 
glect or  decline  to  exercise  their  right  of  presenta- 
tion, the  minister  should  be  chosen  by  a  majority  of 
the  heritors  and  elders,  if  Protestant."  This  over- 
tm-e  was  sent  do%vn  to  presbyteries  for  their  consi 
deration  in  terms  of  the  Barrier  act.  Meanwhile  a 
number  of  godly  ministers  throughout  the  Church 
held  frequent  meetings  for  prayer  and  deliberation  in 
the  serious  and  alarming  crisis  at  which  matters  had 
now  an-ived.  A  representation  of  grievances  and  a 
petition  for  redress  were  prepared,  with  a  view  to 
its  being  laid  before  the  following  Assembly.  This 
document  refeiTcd  not  only  to  the  overture  of  the 
previous  year,  but  to  the  grievous  en-ors  and  defec- 
tions with  which,  for  a  number  of  years  past,  tha 
church  had  been  chargeable.  When  the  Assembly 
met  in  1732,  the  representation  and  petition  of  the 
ministers,  as  well  as  a  similar  paper  which  had  been 
signed  by  a  large  body  of  the  people,  were  refused 
to  be  transmitted  by  the  Committee  of  Bills,  and 
on  the  ministers  presenting  themselves  at  the  bar  oi 
the  Assembly  to  protest  against  this  denial  of  their 
rights,  their  protest  was  refused  to  be  either  re- 
ceived or  recorded     And  although  a  large  majority 
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of  the  presbyteries  disapproved  of  the  overture  in 
regard  to  the  jus  devolutum,  it  was  passed  by  the 
Assembly  in  the  face  of  a  standing  law  of  the 
Church. 

Such  was  the  melancholy  condition  of  the  National 
Church  of  Scotland  at  the  rise  of  the  first  secession. 
"  Truth,"  as  Dr.  Thomson  well  remarks,  "  had  been 
wounded,  her  pulpits  were  filled  by  a  hireling  clergy, 
whose  voice  the  sheep  did  not  know,  the  privileges 
of  the  people  had  been  tamely  yielded  up,  and  the 
last  blow  given  to  them  by  the  hands  of  their  own 
rulers,  the  constitutional  rights  of  her  presbyteries 
had  been  invaded,  and  the  right  of  protesting  and 
petitioning,  by  which  wounded  consciences  may  be 
relieved,  and  faithful  men  seek  the  removal  of  pre- 
vailing evUs,  had  been  wrested  from  them,  and  all 
this  by  a  tyrannical  Assembly,  itself  the  slave  of  the 
6ecular  power."  In  such  a  state  of  matters,  it  was 
impossible  that  conscientious  and  upright  men  could 
keep  silence.  They  felt  called  to  speak  out  boldly 
m  defence  of  the  truth.  Of  these  one  of  the  most 
intrepid  and  fearless  men  of  the  day  was  Ebenezer 
Erskine,  an  able  and  devout  and  devoted  minister, 
who  had  been  recently  transfeiTed  fVom  Portmoak 
ui  Fife  to  the  town  of  Stirling.  Soon  after  his  en- 
trance upon  his  new  charge,  Mr.  Erskine  had  been 
elected  moderator  of  the  synod  of  Perth  and  Stir- 
ling. Before  retiring  from  this  oflice,  it  was  his 
duty  to  preach  at  the  opening  of  the  synod  at  Perth, 
on  the  18th  October,  1732.  Taking  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  thus  opened  up  to  him  in  the  course 
of  Providence,  he  selected  for  his  text  Ps.  cxviii.  22, 
"  The  stone  which  the  builders  refused,  is  become 
the  head-stone  of  the  comer ;"  and  from  these  words 
lie  laid  before  his  bretliren,  with  the  utmost  plain- 
ness and  fidelity,  his  views  of  the  duty  of  a  Chris- 
tian church,  and  how  far  the  Church  of  Scotland  had 
swerved  from  her  duty  as  a  Chiu-ch  responsible  to 
Christ,  as  her  only  Head,  and  resting  on  Christ  as 
her  sole  foundation.  The  fearless  exposure  which 
this  discourse  contained  of  the  errors  and  sins  of  the 
times,  gave  great  ofience  to  some  of  the  ministers 
who  heard  it.  The  synod  took  up  the  matter  and 
intrusted  it  to  a  committee,  who  were  instructed  to 
confer  with  Mr.  Erskine,  and  report.  Next  day  the 
committee  reported,  that  the  conference  had  been 
lield,  but  was  unsatisfactory,  and  they  laid  on  the 
table  a  paper  contaming  what  they  considered  ob- 
jectionable passages  in  the  discourse,  and  following 
them  up  with  the  vague  general  charge,  that  Mr. 
Erskine  had  spoken  disrespectfully  of  a  large  class 
of  ministers,  and  of  their  procedure  in  church  courts. 
After  long  and  keen  discussion  carried  on  for  three 
successive  days,  the  synod,  by  a  majority  of  six, 
declared  Mr.  Erskine  worthy  of  censure.  Against 
this  decision,  Mr.  Erskine,  and  his  son-in-law,  Mr. 
.James  Fisher,  minister  of  Kinclaven,  protested  and 
appealed  to  the  General  Assembly.  In  the  face  of 
this  appeal,  the  synod  proceeded  to  pass  a  resolu- 
lion  to  the  effect,  that  Mr.  Krskuie  should  be  smn- 


moned  to  appear  next  day  to  be  rebuked.  On  big 
failing  to  appear  on  the  following  day,  they  agreed 
to  call  him  at  their  meeting  in  April,  to  be  rebuked 
and  admonished.  The  sjmod  having  met  at  Stirling, 
in  April  1733,  resumed  consideration  of  Mr.  Er- 
skine's  case,  when  he  was  summoned  to  the  bar  and 
formally  rebuked  by  the  moderator.  He  there- 
upon read  a  paper,  in  presence  of  the  court,  adher- 
ing to  his  fomier  protest  and  appeal,  at  the  same 
time  declaring,  that  he  was  not  convinced  of  having 
either  said  or  done  any  thing  incurring  censure. 

Of  the  ten  ministers  who  protested  against  the 
decision  of  synod,  only  three  appeared  at  the  As- 
sembly ;  Messrs.  William  Wilson,  Alexander  Mon- 
crieff,  and  James  Fisher.  The  three  brethren  made 
application  to  be  heard  at  the  bar;  but  were  un- 
accountably refused.  On  the  14th  May  the  Assem- 
bly entered  on  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Erskine's 
protest.  He  appeared  at  the  bar  attended  by  two 
advocates.  Several  members  of  synod  appeared  in 
support  of  the  synod's  sentence.  Parties  having 
been  heard,  the  Assembly,  after  deliberation,  ap- 
proved of  the  proceedings  of  the  sjmod,  and  appointed 
Mr.  Erskine  to  be  rebuked  and  admomshed  at  their 
own  bar.  The  moderator  thereupon  returned  the 
thanks  of  the  Assembly  to  the  synod  for  their  care 
and  dihgence  in  the  matter,  and,  in  terras  of  the 
sentence,  rebuked  and  admonished  Mr.  Ei-skine 
from  the  chair.  To  this  Mr.  Erskine  could  not  sub- 
mit in  silence,  as  he  was  not  conscious  of  having 
done  any  thing  to  merit  rebuke.  He  also  tendered 
a  written  protest,  signed  by  himself,  to  which  the 
three  other  bretln-en  subscribed  an  adherence,  and 
craved  that  the  paper  be  read  and  engrossed  in  the 
minutes  of  the  Assembly.  This  request  was  re- 
fused, and  he  was  urged  to  withdraw  his  protest ; 
but  respectfully  decUning  to  do  so,  he  laid  the  pa- 
per on  the  table  of  the  Assembly,  and,  accompanied 
by  the  thi-ee  dissenting  brethren,  he  left  the  court. 
In  thus  peaceably  retiring  from  the  Assembly,  the 
brethren  had  no  intention  whatever  of  abandoning 
their  connection  mth  the  Chiu-ch;  a  train  of  unex- 
pected circiunstances,  however,  led  to  a  step  which 
they  themselves  were  far  from  contemplating.  The 
protest  which  Mr.  Erskine  had  left  upon  the  table 
happened  to  fall  upon  the  ground,  and  being  picked 
up  by  a  minister  by  no  means  friendly  to  the  cause 
which  its  writer  advocated,  he  called  the  special  at- 
tention of  the  Assembly  to  the  document,  reading 
it  aloud,  and  appealing  to  the  court  whether  it  was 
consistent  with  their  dignity  to  permit  such  a  do- 
cument to  he  unnoticed  on  their  table.  The  As- 
sembly were  indignant  at  the  tenns  of  the  protest 
and  ordered  that  the  four  bretliren  should  be  sum 
monod  to  appear  at  the  bar  on  the  morrow.  The 
next  day,  in  obedience  to  the  summons,  the  four 
brethren  stood  at  the  bar.  Without  a  single  ques- 
tion being  put  to  them,  they  were  appointed  to 
confer  with  a  committee  which  had  been  nominated 
to  deal  with  them  on  the  subject  of  their  protest, 
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Tliey  retired  accordingly  for  tliis  purpose,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  committee  returned,  and  simply  re- 
ported, tliat  "  they  (the  four  brethren)  continued  fully 
resolved  to  adliere  to  their  paper  and  protest."  The 
Assembly  thereupon  resolved,  "  That  the  four  breth- 
ren appear  before  the  commission  m  August  next  to 
express  sorrow  for  their  conduct,  and  retract  their 
protest ;  that  in  the  event  of  their  refusing  to  sub- 
mit, the  commission  is  empowered  and  appointed  to 
suspend  them  from  the  exercise  of  their  ministry ; 
and  that  if  they  shall  then  act  contrary  to  the  sen- 
tence of  suspension,  the  commission,  at  their  meet- 
ing in  November,  or  any  subsequent  meeting,  is  in- 
structed to  proceed  to  a  higher  censure. "  This  harsh 
and  high-handed  decision  was  intimated  to  the 
brethren,  who,  on  commencing  to  say  a  few  words, 
were  forcibly  extruded  from  the  house.  The  sym- 
pathy of  multitudes  of  Christian  people  in  Scotland 
in  behalf  of  these  worthy  men,  who  were  thus  called 
to  aufler  for  conscience'  sake,  was  now  fairly  aroused. 
The  table  of  the  commission  in  August  was  loaded 
with  petitions,  memorials,  and  representations  in 
their  favour  from  church  courts,  town-councils,  and 
kirk-sessions.  These,  however,  were  treated  with 
the  utmost  contempt,  and  it  was  not  without  the 
most  violent  opposition  that  Mr.  Erskine  was  al- 
lowed to  read  an  able  written  defence  of  himself  and 
his  brethren,  vindicating  the  course  which  they  had 
taken  against  the  act  of  Assembly  1732,  and  assert- 
ing the  impossiliility  of  withdi-awing  their  protest 
without  violating  their  consciences.  On  the  ma- 
jority of  his  audience  the  pleaiiing  had  no  effect. 
The  commission  "  suspended  tlie  four  brethren  from 
the  exercise  of  the  ministerial  function,  and  all  the 
parts  thereof."  No  sooner  was  the  sentence  intimated 
than  the  foM  brethren  formally  protested  against  it 
as  null  and  void,  declaring  their  determination,  in 
the  strength  of  their  divine  Master,  to  exercise  then- 
ministry  as  heretofore. 

At  the  commission  in  November,  three  months 
after  the  suspension  of  the  foiu-  bretliren,  no  fewer 
than  seven  difierent  synods  of  the  church  laid  upon 
the  table  earnest  addresses  and  resolutions  in  their 
behalf,  imploring  that  the  court  would  exercise  cle- 
mency and  forbearance  towards  them,  and  abstain 
from  proceeding  to  inflict  a  higher  censure.  The 
four  brethren  appeared,  and  openly  avowing  their 
continued  adherence  to  their  protest,  acknow- 
ledged, without  reserve,  that  since  the  previous 
commission  they  had  exercised  all  the  functions  of 
the  ministry  as  if  no  sentence  of  suspension  had  been 
pronounced.  The  court  then  proceeded  to  consider 
what  further  steps  should  be  taken,  and  it  was  only 
by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Moderator  that  it  was  re- 
solved to  inflict  a  higher  censure.  Before  taking 
this  serious  step,  however,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed once  more  to  deal  with  the  brethren,  with  a 
view  to  induce  them  if  possible  to  a  dutiful  submis- 
sion. It  was  to  no  purpose ;  and  the  committee 
having  reported  that  the  four  bretliren  were  of  the 


same  mind  ;i8  formerly,  the  commission  proceeded, 
by  a  large  majority,  to  "  loose  the  relation  of  the 
four  ministers  to  their  respective  charges,  declare 
them  no  longer  ministers  of  this  church,  and  prolii- 
bit  all  ministers  of  this  church  from  employing  them 
in  any  ministerial  function."  Thus  were  the  four 
brethren  cut  olV  from  the  commimion  and  fellowsliif 
of  the  EstabUshod  Church  of  Scotland,  which  they 
dearly  loved,  and  of  which  they  had  been  bright  or- 
naments. The  brethren  being  called,  the  sentence 
was  read  in  their  hearing,  when  the  following  pro 
test  was  read  by  them  from  the  bar,  and  handed  to 
the  clerk  for  insertion  in  the  records  : — 

"Edikbdboh,  November  Xdth,  1733. 
"  We  hereby  adliere  to  the  protestation  formerly 
entered  before  this  court,  both  at  their  la^t  meeting 
in  August,  and  when  we  appeared  first  before  this 
meeting.  And  further,  we  do  protest  in  our  own 
name,  and  in  the  name  of  all  and  every  one  in  oul 
respective  congregations  adhering  to  us,  that,  notwith- 
standing of  this  sentence  passed  against  us,  our  pas- 
toral relation  shall  be  held  and  reputed  tinn  and  valid. 
And  hkewise  we  protest,  that  notwithstanding  of 
our  being  cast  out  from  ministerial  commimion  with 
the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  we  still  hold 
communion  with  all  and  every  one  who  desire  with 
us  to  adliere  to  the  principles  of  the  true  Presby- 
terian covenanted  Church  of  Scotland,  in  her  doc- 
trine, worship,  government,  and  discipline,  and  par- 
ticularly OTth  all  who  are  gi'oaning  under  the  evils, 
and  who  are  aflected  with  the  grievances  we  are 
complaining  of,  and  who  are,  in  their  several  spheres, 
wrestling  against  the  same.  But  in  regard  the 
prevailing  party  in  this  Established  Church  who 
have  now  cast  us  out  from  ministerial  fellowsliip 
with  them,  are  carrying  on  a  course  of  defection  from 
our  reformed  and  covenanted  principles,  and  parti- 
ticularly  are  suppressing  ministerial  freedom  and 
faithfulness  in  testifj-ing  against  the  present  back- 
slidings  of  the  church,  and  inflicting  censure  upon 
ministers  for  witnessing,  by  protestations  and  other- 
wise, against  the  same :  Therefore  we  do,  for  these 
and  many  other  weighty  reasons,  to  be  laid  open  in 
due  time,  protest  that  we  are  obliged  to  make  a 
SECESSION  FROM  THEM,  and  that  wc  Can  have  no 
ministerial  communion  with  them,  tiU  they  see  their 
sins  and  mistakes,  and  amend  them.  And  in  like 
manner  we  do  protest,  that  it  shall  be  hiwful  and 
waiTantable  for  us  to  exercise  the  kej's  of  doctrine, 
discipline,  and  government,  according  to  the  Word 
of  God  and  Confession  of  Faith,  and  the  principles 
and  constitutions  of  the  covenanted  Church  of  Scot- 
land, as  if  no  such  censure  had  been  passed  upon  ns , 
upon  all  which  we  take  instruments.  And  we  here- 
by appeal  imto  the  first  free,  faithful,  and  reforming 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
(Signed)        "  Ebenezer  Erskine. 

"  William  Wilson. 

"  Alexander  Monckieff. 

"  James  Fisher." 
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The  position  of  the  four  brethren  was  novel  and 
frying.  They  were  cast  ort'  from  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  without  any  preconcerted  plan  for 
acting  apart  from  the  national  judicatories,  so  that 
their  situation  was  full  of  uncertainties.  After  the 
November  meeting  of  commission,  they  parted 
without  taking  any  step  in  their  new  and  untried 
circumstances,  only  agreeing  to  meet  in  a  few  weeks 
for  consultation.  In  the  course  of  about  three 
weeks  afterwards,  they  met  in  a  house  at  Gaimey- 
Bridge,  and,  having  spent  nearly  two  days  in  prayer 
and  conference,  they  did  solemnly,  in  the  name  of 
the  Head  of  the  Church,  on  the  evening  of  Thurs- 
day, the  6th  of  December,  1733,  constitute  them- 
selves into  a  presbytery,  which  was  aftenvards 
called  "  The  Associate  Presbytery."  Messrs.  Ralph 
Erskine  of  Dunfermhne,  and  Thomas  Mair  of  Or- 
well were  present  ou  the  important  occasion,  but 
look  no  part  in  the  deliberations. 

But  while  the  four  brethren  thus  formed  them- 
selves into  a  presbytery,  they  msely  resolved  to  ab- 
stain, in  the  meantime,  from  all  judicial  acts,  and  to 
confine  themselves  at  their  meetings  to  prayer,  con- 
ference, and  mutual  exhortation.  One  step,  how- 
ever, they  felt  it  incumbent  to  take  without  delay — 
the  preparation  of  a  statement  of  their  reasons  for 
separating  from  the  communion  of  the  leading  party 
in  the  church  judicatories.  A  document  of  this  kind 
was  accordingly  drawn  up  by  Messrs.  Wilson  and 
Moncrieff,  under  the  title  of  '  A  Testimony  to  the 
doctrine,  worship,  government,  and  discipline  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland ;  or  reasons  by  the  four  bre- 
thren for  their  protestation  entered  before  the  Com- 
mission of  the  General  Assembly.'  A  statement  of 
this  nature  seemed  to  be  called  for,  that  the  true 
grounds  of  the  secession  might  be  fidly  imderstood. 
Amid  the  excitement  of  the  stormy  period  in  which 
it  occurred,  the  movement  was  in  danger  of  being  re- 
garded as  of  a  somewhat  personal  description,  arising 
out  of  the  persecution  of  the  four  ministers.  It  was 
right,  therefore,  that  the  pubUc  should  know  that  the 
causes  of  the  secession  had  long  existed,  and  had 
been  gathering  force,  until  they  reached  a  crisis  in 
the  expulsion  of  the  protesting  brethren.  "  It  was 
not  violent  intrusions,"  as  Jlr.  Wilson,  one  of  them- 
selves, described  the  grounds  of  the  movement ;  "  it 
was  not  the  act  of  1732,  neither  was  it  any  other 
particular  step  of  defection,  considered  abstractly 
and  by  themselves,  upon  which  the  secession  was 
stated ;  but  a  complex  course  of  defection,  both  in 
doctrine,  government,  and  discipline,  carried  on  with 
a  liigh  hand  by  the  present  judicatories  of  this 
chiu-ch,  justifying  themselves  in  their  procedure,  and 
refusing  to  be  reclaimed." 

After  the  constitution  of  the  Associate  Presbytery 
and  the  preparation  of  the  tirst  testimony,  the  bre- 
thren held  several  meetings  for  conference  and 
prayer,  and  looked  forward  to  the  Assembly  of  1734 
with  mingled  feelings  of  hope  and  fear.  They  had 
Qo  wish  for  a  final  separation,  and  all  that  they  had 


yet  done  was  only  contemplated  as  temporary.  It 
was  possible,  they  thought,  though  perhaps  scarcely 
probable,  that  the  church  might  stiU  be  led  to  re- 
trace its  steps,  and  to  adopt  such  a  course  as  might 
satisfy  those  who  were  aggrieved,  and  render  the 
continuance  of  secession  unnecessary.  The  minis- 
ters, also,  who  agreed  with  the  four  brethren,  but 
had  not  joined  them,  used  their  utmost  endea- 
vours to  heal  the  division.  The  public  mind  through- 
out Scotland  was  much  agitated  on  the  subject,  and 
anxious  eflbrts  were  made  by  the  inferior  judicatories 
to  send  up  delegates  to  the  next  Assembly,  who 
might  act  with  greater  leniency  than  had  been 
shown  by  the  commission  and  some  previous  Assem- 
blies. The  result  was,  that  in  the  Assembly  1734, 
the  friends  of  the  four  brethren  mustered  strong, 
and  many,  even  of  the  opposite  party,  were  not  a 
httle  afraid,  as  well  as  ashamed,  of  the  storm  which 
they  themselves  had  raised.  It  was  e\'ident  that  a 
reaction  had  taken  place.  The  act  respecting  the 
planting  of  vacant  churches,  and  the  act  which  pro- 
hibited the  recording  of  reasons  of  dissent,  were  re- 
pealed ;  a  deed  of  the  commission,  erecting  a  sub- 
commission  to  receive  the  trials  and  proceed  to  the 
ordination  of  a  presentee,  while  both  the  parish  and 
the  presbytery  under  whose  jurisdiction  the  parish 
was  situated,  opposed  the  settlement — was  reversed , 
and  two  acts  were  passed,  the  one  explanatory  of 
the  deed  of  last  Assembly  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Er- 
skine concerning  ministerial  freedom  ;  and  the  other 
empowering  the  Synod  of  Perth  and  Stirling  to 
unite  the  four  brethren  to  the  communion  of  the 
Church,  and  to  restore  them  to  their  respective 
charges. 

In  consequence  of  this  somewhat  favourable  turn 
of  afl'airs,  the  Associate  Presbj-tery  held  various 
meetings  to  consider  what  was  their  duty  in  present 
circumstances.  After  frequent  anxious  dehberations 
and  earnest  prayer  for  divine  guidance,  they  were 
brought  most  reluctantly  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
could  not  conscientiously  return  on  the  terms  which 
were  now  proposed.  They  published  a  pamphlet 
explaining  the  reasons  for  taking  this  step,  in  which 
they  admit  that,  by  the  repeal  of  the  acts  1730  and 
1732,  part  of  the  groimds  of  their  secession  was  re- 
moved, but  the  principal  grounds  thereof  they  found 
to  be  still  remaining.  In  the  meantime,  the  four 
brethren,  though  sohcited  from  many  quarters  to 
extend  their  operations,  resolved  to  limit  their  minis- 
trations to  their  own  spheres,  and  to  associate 
chiefly  for  rehgious  exercises.  So  unwilling  were 
they  to  abandon  all  hope  of  returning  to  the  Church, 
that  before  proceeding  to  act  judicially  as  a  presby- 
tery, they  waited  even  till  after  the  Assembly  of  1736. 
The  first  step  which  they  took  in  this  new  capacity 
was  to  emit  their  Act,  Declaration,  and  Testimony, 
which  bears  date  at  Perth,  Dec.  3d,  1736,  and 
which  was  published  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1737. 

From  this  time,  the  members  of  the  Associate 
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I'resbj'tery  felt  themselves  at  liberty  to  preach  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  their  stated  spheres  of  labour, 
ehould  providence  open  to  them  a  door  of  useful- 
ness. Wlierever  they  went,  they  gathered  around 
them  crowds  of  eager  and  attentive  listeners,  and 
were  received  by  many  with  the  utmost  kindness 
and  cordiality.  Applications  were  made  from  dif- 
erent  quarters  to  have  congi-cgations  formed  in 
connection  with  the  body,  and  to  have  supply  of 
sermon,  and,  as  soon  as  possible,  stated  ministers 
settled  among  them.  To  meet  this  demand  for 
more  labourers,  the  presbytery  proceeded  to  elect 
one  of  their  number  to  take  the  inspection  of  the 
youth  to  be  trained  up  for  the  holy  ministry,  and 
Mr.  WiUiam  Wilson  of  Perth  was  unanimously 
chosen  to  occupy  this  high  and  honourable  position. 
Having  thus  been  appointed  Professor  of  Divinity, 
Mr.  Wilson  performed  the  duties  of  his  office  for 
several  years  with  great  abihty  and  acceptance. 

The  regular  aspect  which  the  Secession  had  now 
assumed  aroused  the  increased  hostility  of  the  na- 
tional judicatories.  The  four  bretlu'cn  and  their  adhe- 
rents were  branded  as  schismatics,  seeking  to  rend 
and  ruin  the  church.  But  notwithstanding  the  ob- 
loquy and  reproach  and  active  opposition  which 
the  Secession  cause  had  to  endure,  it  made  steady 
progress.  In  the  course  of  the  year  1737,  three  ad- 
ditional ministers  left  the  church,  and  joined  the 
Associate  Presbytery,  and  in  the  following  year  a 
fourth  joined  their  ranks.  The  current  of  corruption, 
instead  of  abating  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  was 
gradually  gathering  strength.  Forced  settlements 
increased  in  number  every  year,  and  reclaiming  con- 
gregations were  treated  by  the  supreme  court  with 
total  disregard  of  their  feelings  and  opinions.  The 
Assembly  of  1738  passed  an  act  condemnatory  of 
the  seceding  ministers,  and  empowered  the  commis- 
Hon  to  serve  each  of  them  with  a  libel.  In  accordance 
with  this  act,  the  com.mission,  which  met  in  March, 
1739,  served  a  hbel  upon  each  of  the  eight  brethren 
of  which  the  Associate  Presbytery  now  consisted, 
"  charging  their  secession,  their  publication  of  the 
Testimony,  their  administration  of  Divine  ordinances 
to  people  in  diflbrcnt  parts  of  the  country,  without 
the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  ministers  to  whom 
they  belonged,  and  their  licensing  one  or  more  to 
preach  the  gospel,  as  high  crimes,  and  citing  them 
to  appear  before  the  General  Assembly,  at  its  en- 
suing meeting,  to  answer  for  their  conduct."  In 
the  month  of  May  1739  accordingly,  they  all  ap- 
peared as  a  constituted  presbytery  at  the  bar  of  the 
Assembly,  and  setting  forth  the  grounds  of  their  se- 
cession, disclaimed  the  Assembly's  authority  over 
them,  maintaining  their  own  independent  right, 
liberty,  and  determination,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  to 
watch  over  the  interests  of  rehgion  in  the  land,  and 
to  preserve,  through  Divine  aid,  the  scriptm-al  sim- 
plicity, purity,  and  order  of  God's  house,  in  defend- 
ing the  doctrine,  worship,  government,  and  disci- 
jjline  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.     At  this  Assembly 


no  steps  were  taken  to  depose  the  ministers  of  the 
Associate  Presbytery  in  consequence  of  this  de- 
clinature; but  the  court  expressed  its  conviction, 
that  they  merited  deposition,  and  enjoined  the  next 
General  Assembly  to  proceed  to  it,  unless  the  eight 
brethren  should  retract,  a  step  wliich  they  declared 
they  scarcely  expected  them  to  take.  The  Assembly 
of  1740  effected  what  the  previous  Assembly  had 
threatened, — deposing  the  eight  ministers,  declaring 
them  to  bo  no  longer  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, and  enjoining  the  civil  authoriticsof  their  several 
places  to  exclude  them  forth\vith  from  their  churches. 
The  consequence  of  this  decision  was,  that  the  se- 
ceding brethren  were  deprived  not  of  their  congre- 
gations, for  they  still  adhered  to  them,  but  of  their 
churches  and  emoluments.  Some  of  them,  indeed, 
were  allowed  to  retain  their  pulpits  until  they  could 
be  otherwise  accommodated.  Thus  the  Rev.  Ralph 
Erskine  of  Dunfermline  preached  in  the  parish  church 
till  a  new  church  was  built  for  him  by  the  people 
who  adhered  to  him.  Several  of  the  other  brethren, 
however,  were  treated  with  no  such  indulgence,  but 
forcibly  ejected  from  their  chm-ches  in  circumstances 
peculiarly  trying  and  painful.  Some  of  them  were 
for  a  time  subjected  to  great  privations,  as  well  as  to 
reproach  and  persecution,  but  their  hearts  were  sus- 
tained by  the  pleasing  consciousness  that  they  wer-J 
sutfering  in  a  good  cause.  Attempts  were  some 
times  made  to  disturb  their  meetings  when  engaged 
in  sacred  exercises.  Cases  occuiTed  in  which  sites 
for  churches  were  refused,  and  tenants  and  depen- 
dents were  threatened  with  loss  of  farms,  and  situa 
tions  of  different  kinds,  if  they  persisted  in  adhering 
to  the  Secession  body.  The  Seccders  were  even 
charged  vnth  disloyalty,  and  it  was  more  than  in 
sinuated  that  they  had  given  rise  to  the  Porteous 
mob.  But  the  rebellion  of  1745  showed  the  govern- 
ment that  the  Scottish  Seccders  could  everjTvhere 
be  counted  upon  as  staunch  supporters  of  the  House 
of  Hanover,  and  detennined  foes  of  the  Pretender. 

One  of  the  most  important  documents  issued  by 
the  Associate  Presbytery  was  an  "  Act  concerning 
the  doctrine  of  grace,"  which,  after  being  carefully 
prepared  and  revised,  was  published  in  1742.  This 
"act"  was  intended  to  set  forth  the  views  of  the 
seceding  brethren  on  the  great  vital  doctrines  of  the 
gospel,  showing  that  they  were  in  accordance  with 
those  contained  in  the  '  Marrow,'  and  which  had 
been  stamped  with  the  disapproval  of  the  Genera! 
Assembly.  At  the  same  meeting  at  which  this 
"  act"  was  passed,  the  presbytery  came  to  the  reso- 
lution of  "  renewing  the  covenants."  Previous  to 
engaging  in  this  solemn  transaction,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  prepare  a  bond  or  covenant,  which  win 
to  be  sworn  to  and  subscribed  by  all  the  members ; 
and  as  bad  been  usual  in  covenanting  times,  it  was 
agreed  that  there  should  be  prefixed  to  the  bond  an 
acknowledgment  of  sins.  A  draught  of  both  of 
these  was  presented  to  the  presbytery,  and  approved 
of  by  all  the  members  present,  with  the  exception  OJ 
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Mr.  Nairn,  who,  havin_'  adopted  the  views  of  tlie 
old  dissenters  on  the  subject  of  civil  government, 
objected  to  a  paragraph  contained  in  the  "  acknow- 
ledgment of  sins,"  in  which  the  presbytery  bewaU, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  sentiments  of  those  who  im- 
pugn the  yielding  of  subjection  to  the  present  civil 
authority  of  the  country  in  lawful  commands  ;  and, 
on  the  other,  the  equally  dangerous  opinion  of  those 
who  inculcate  the  lawfulness  of  propagating  religion 
by  offensive  arms.  After  various  conferences  on 
the  subject,  and  when  Mr.  Nairn  saw  that  his  bre- 
thren, so  far  from  acquiescing  in  his  views,  were 
resolved  that  he  should  either  retract  his  anti- 
goveniment  principles,  or  be  subjected  to  the  cen- 
siu-es  of  the  church,  he  laid  on  the  table  of  the  pres- 
bytery a  paper  of  secession  and  appeal  to  the  first 
faithful  reforming  judicatory,  and  then  withdi'ew. 
This  proceeding,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Nainij  led  to 
the  publication  of  a  declaration  by  the  Seceders  on 
the  power  and  province  of  the  civil  magistrate.  The 
presbytery  solemnly  renewed  the  covenants  at  Stir- 
ling on  the  28th  December  1743.  (See  Covenant- 
ers). The  adoption  of  the  same  step  was  enjoined 
upon  all  their  congregations ;  but,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  very  few,  the  Secession  congi-egations  do 
not  seem  to  have  renewed  the  covenants  until  sev- 
eral years  after  the  presbytery  had  enjoined  it,  and 
in  fact  made  it  a  term  of  ministerial  and  Christian 
communion.  This  latter  condition  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  ever  fully  insisted  on. 

The  Associate  Presbytery  was  now  becoming  a 
numerous  body,  ministers  being  settled  over  new 
congregations  which  were  springing  up  in  different 
quarters  of  the  country.  Licentiates,  in  a  number 
of  instances,  were  found  quitting  the  Establishment 
and  joining  the  Seceders.  Congregations  in  con- 
nection with  the  presbytery  were  formed  in  England 
and  Ireland.  It  was  now  seen  to  be  absolutely  ne- 
cessaiy  that  a  new  organization  should  be  set  up. 
It  was  resolved  accordingly  by  the  Associate  Pres- 
bytery, that  they  should  constitute  into  a  synod, 
under  the  name  of  the  Associate  Synod,  consisting  of 
three  presbyteries,  those  of  Dunfermline,  Glasgow, 
and  Edinburgh.     (See  next  article). 

ASSOCIATE  SYNOD.  In  consequence  of  the 
great  increase  which  had  taken  place  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  Secession  congi'egations,  the  Associate 
Presbytery  (see  preceding  article)  resolved,  on  the 
11th  October  1744,  to  constitute  themselves  mto 
a  synod  consisting  of  three  presbyteries.  The 
whole  body  consisted  at  that  date  of  about  tliirty 
settled  congregations  in  Scotland  alone,  and  tliirteen 
vacant  congregations.  The  Associate  Synod  held 
its  first  meeting  at  Stirling,  and  was  constituted 
with  prayer  by  Mr.  Ebenezer  Erskine,  after  which 
Mr.  Kalph  Erskuie  was  chosen  moderator.  Various 
matters  were  discussed  in  the  synod  connected  with 
purity  of  discipline,  and  the  progress  of  reUgion. 
It  was  recommended  that  a  pubhc  collection  should 
he  made  in   all  the  congregations  to  raise  a  fund  for 


the  support  of  theological  students.  A  mission  to 
the  north  of  Ireland  was  resolved  upon,  and  an  or- 
dauied  minister,  along  with  a  probationer,  were  ap- 
pointed to  labour  for  several  weeks  in  tliat  quarter 
The  secession  of  Mr.  Nairn  from  the  Associate 
Presbvtery  was  taken  up,  and  it  was  agreed  to 
serve  him  with  a  libel.  The  meetings  of  the  synod 
during  the  year  1745  were  frequent,  meetings  being 
held  no  fewer  than  four  times  in  the  course  of  nine 
months,  and  during  the  follo%ving  year  they  met 
tliree  times.  Missions  occupied  much  of  their  at- 
tention not  only  to  the  destitute  districts  of  Scot- 
land, but  also  to  various  districts  of  England  and 
Ireland.  Two  of  the  brethren  were  appointed  to 
preach  for  several  weeks  during  the  summer  in 
London,  and  two  were  sent  on  a  similar  mission  to 
Belfast  and  JIarkethill  in  the  north  of  Ireland. 

The  rebellion  of  1745  gave  the  Seceders  an  op- 
portimity  of  showing  then-  loyalty,  and  both  mini- 
sters and  people  were  imited  in  taking  all  mean* 
of  displaying  their  attachment  to  the  reigning  fa- 
mily. Corps  of  volunteers  were  formed  in  con- 
nection with  some  of  the  Secession  congregations. 
Mr.  Adam  Gib,  the  minister  of  the  Secession  con- 
gregation at  Edinburgh,  particularly  signalised  him- 
self in  his  zeal  for  the  royal  cause.  Three  hundred 
of  his  people  applied  to  the  Lord  Provost  to  be 
allowed  to  bear  arms  in  defence  of  the  city,  and 
were  permitted.  While  the  rebels  were  in  posses- 
sion of  the  city,  Mr.  Gib  would  not  collect  his  con- 
gregation withm  its  walls,  but  assembled  them  for 
worship  at  Dreghom  near  Colinton,  about  three 
miles  west  of  the  town.  The  Glasgow  Seceders 
also  took  arras  in  defence  of  the  government.  The 
ministers  took  every  opportunity  of  exhorting  the 
people  to  resist  the  progress  of  the  rebels,  and  through- 
out the  whole  of  Scotland  none  were  more  remark- 
able for  their  warm  loyalty  in  these  troublous  times 
than  the  Seceders. 

The  Secession  had  not  existed  long  in  its  more 
extended  form  as  a  Synod  consisting  of  several  pres- 
byteries, when  an  mihappy  discussion  arose  in  re- 
gard to  the  religious  clause  of  certain  burgess-oaths 
which  were  required  to  be  taken  in  some  of  the 
towns  of  Scotland.  Some  alleged  that  the  oath 
could  not  be  taken  by  any  consistent  Seceder,  while 
others  contended  that  it  might,  and  that  the  ques- 
tion should  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  mutual  for- 
bearance. The  controversy  raged  for  some  time 
with  great  bitterness  on  both  sides,  and  at  length 
terminated  in  1747,  only  tifteen  years  after  the  date 
of  the  secession,  in  the  separation  of  the  A.ssociate 
Synod  into  two  distinct  bodies,  under  the  names  of 
General  Associate  and  Associate  Synod,  which  were 
more  generally  and  populaily  known  as  Antiburghei-s 
•and  Burghers.     (See  next  article). 

ASSOCIATE,  GENERAL  (Antibcrgher)  SY- 
NOD, the  name  given  to  a  sect  which  arose  in 
Scotland  out  of  a  division  which  took  place  in 
1747  among  the  members  of  the  Associate  Synod 
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or  first  Secedcrs  from  the  Established   Church  of 
Scotland.     The  circumstances  wliich  occasioned  this 
early  split  among  the  first  Seceders  were  these.     A 
clause  had  been  introduced  by  Act  of  Parliament 
into  the  oath  imposed  upon  burgesses  in  the  towns 
of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Perth,  to  the  following 
puriiort :  "  Here  I  protest  before  God  and  your  lord- 
ships, tliat  I  profess  and  allow  with  my  heart  the 
true  religion  presently  professed  within  this  realm 
and  authorized  by  the  laws  thereof:  I  shall  abide 
thereat,  and  defend  the  same  to  my  life's  end;  re- 
nouncing the  Roman  religion  called  papistry."    The 
oath  embodying  this  clause  was  to  be  taken  by  every 
burgess  in  the  three  towns  mentioned,  on  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  municipal  privileges  which  his  burgess- 
ship  involved.     The  expression   in  the  clause  re- 
garded as  objectionable  was  contained  in  these  words, 
"  the  true    religion  presently  professed  within  this 
realm,  and  authorized  by  the  laws  thereof."     The 
attention  of  the  Synod  was  first  called  to  the  sub- 
ject by  an  overture  from  the  presbyteiy  of  Stirling, 
which  was  brought  forward  in  May  1745.     A  long 
and  sharp   discussion   ensued   upon   the   contested 
words.     One  party  alleged  that  any  person  swearing 
to  profess  the  true  religion  presently  professed,  and 
BO  forth,  was  in  reality  merely  making  a  profession 
of  protestantism  in  opposition  to  popery  ;  while  an- 
other party  declared  their  belief  that  the  profession 
of  the  true  religion  referred  to  in  the  clause,  and 
more   especially  when    inteqireted    by  the   words 
that  preceded  and  followed,  implied  an  adherence  to 
the   Established   Church   mth  all   its   con-uptions, 
against  which  the  Secession  had  pubUcly  testified. 
Tiie  point  of  dispute  might  appear  at  first  sight  to  be 
one   of  minor   importance,   but,   nevertheless,   con- 
Bcientious  men  on  both  sides,  who  looked  at  the 
matter  from  two  diflerent  and  opposite   points  of 
view,  saw,  or  thought  they  saw,  in  the  objectionable 
language  of  the  oath,  a  principle  which  could  not 
posoibly  be  conceded.     The  one  side  felt  that,  by 
permitting  the  use  of  such  an  oath  by  the  members 
of  their  body  who  might  be  in  the  position  of  be- 
coming burgesses  of  the   three   towns  mentioned, 
they  would  be  virtually  departing  from  their  original 
Testimony  against  the  corruptions  of  the   Estab- 
lished Church  of  Scotland;  while  the  other  side, 
seeing  no  such  abandonment  of  their  Testimony  in 
taking  this  oath  according  to  its  plain  and  obvious 
imjiort  and  design,  held  that   it  was  not  their  duty 
to  uifringe  upon  the  civil  privileges  of  any  of  their 
members  by  refusing  to  allow  them  to  take  the  oath 
when  called  in  the  com'se  of  Providence  to   such 
a  step.     What   therefore  might  appear  to  a  calm 
iminterested   spectator  a  trifling  and  uncalled  for 
contention,  was  felt  by  men  of  high  principle  on  both 
Bides,  to  demand  their  most  strenuous  endeavours  to 
maintain  then-  respective    opinions.      The  contest 
was  carried  on   with   ability  and  keenness.      Not 
limiting  themselves  to  the  single  point  in  debate,  va- 
rious collateral  questions  were  raised  in  the  course 


of  the  discussion,  which  tended  in  no  slight  degre* 
to  comiilicate  the  quarrel,  and  rouse  the  parties 
into  more  violent  opposition.  The  contest  was 
prolonged  from  one  session  of  Synod  to  another,  un- 
til at  length  a  disruption  of  the  Associate  Synod  took 
place,  each  of  the  two  separate  jiortions  claiming  to 
be  the  only  lawfully  constituted  Synod  of  the  Se- 
cession Church,  while  each  denied  to  its  rival  this 
exclusive  claim. 

After  the  Synod  had  become  divided  into  two  se- 
parate and  independent  portions,  both  of  them,  claim- 
ing to  be  the  original  Secession  body,  retained  the 
name  of  "  The  Associate  Synod."  Such  a  complete 
identity  of  name,  while  the  parties  holding  it  were 
in  no  res])ect  identical,  was  in  danger  of  leading  to 
considerable  confusion,  especially  in  the  minds  oi 
that  large  portion  of  the  pubhc  who  took  no  interest 
in  scclesiastical  contentions  of  any  kind.  Distinc- 
tive designations  accordingly  drawn  from  the  main 
subject  of  the  controversy  which  had  led  to  the  se- 
paration came  to  be  used  for  the  sake  of  distinguish- 
ing the  one  party  from  the  other.  That  party  which, 
in  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  Synod  in 
April,  174G,  regarded  the  obnoxious  clause  of  the 
Burgess  Oath  as  involving  every  Seceder  who  took 
it  in  a  sinful  compromise  of  Secession  principle."^ 
and  a  sinful  departure  from  the  Secession  Testimony, 
were  designated  "Antiburghors ;"  the  other  party 
who  resisted  the  Synod's  coming  to  any  decision  on 
the  question,  or  who  contended  that  it  should  not  b( 
made  a  tenn  of  communion,  were  designated  "  Bur- 
ghers." 

The  Antiburgher  party  held  their  first  meeting, 
after  their  separation  from  the  Associate  Synod,  in 
the  house  of  Mr.  Adam  Gib,  Edinburgh,  one  of 
their  number,  on  the  10th  April  1747,  when  they 
passed  an  "  Act  asserting  their  constitution  and 
rights  according  to  previous  contendings  for  the 
same."  In  this  act  they  fomially  claimed  the  law- 
ful authority  and  power  of  the  Associate  Synod  as 
wholly  in  their  hands,  in  consequence  of  the  mate- 
rial departure,  as  they  alleged,  of  the  other  party 
from  the  Secession  Testimony.  At  another  sede- 
runt on  the  same  day,  they  proceeded  formally  to 
pronounce  sentence  of  excommunication  ujion  the 
Burgher  party  to  the  extent  of  excluding  them  from 
the  Synod  until  they  shall  make  open  confession  of 
their  sin  in  the  matter  of  the  Burgess  Oath,  and  at 
another  sedcnmt,  on  the  following  week,  they  for- 
mally excluded  the  ministers  of  the  same  party  from 
"all  right  and  title  to  any  present  actual  exercise  ot 
the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  committed  by 
the  Lord  Jesus  to  the  office-bearers  of  his  house," 
and  declared  them  worthy  of  censure.  To  secure 
the  continued  adherence  of  their  own  ministers  in 
all  time  coming  to  the  disapproval  of  the  religious 
clause  of  the  Burgess  Oath,  two  questions,  bearing 
closely  upon  the  subject,  were  added  to  the  formula, 
for  the  piu-pose  of  being  put  to  young  men  before 
receiving  license,  and  to  ministers  before  ordination. 
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Thus  was  the  separation  of  the  two  parties,  after- 
wards distinguished  by  the  jiublio  as  Antibiu-ghers 
and  Burghers,  formally  and  fully  accomplished,  and 
from  that  period,  until  their  reunion  in  1820,  the 
two  Synods  held  their  meetings  separately,  and 
each  exercised  a  jurisdiction  over  their  own  adhe- 
rents entirely  independent  of  tlie  other. 

In  August  1747,  the  Autiburgher  Synod  met  at 
Edinburgh,  and  resurauig  consideration  of  the  case 
of  their  Burgher  brethren,  whom  they  had  already 
judged  to  be  worthy  of  censure,  they  resolved,  after 
mature  deliberation,  to  serve  them  with  a  libel ;  and 
they  summoned  them  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  their 
Synod  in  April  1748.  None  of  the  ministers  sum- 
moned having  made  their  appearance,  they  were  de- 
clared contumacious.  The  various  coiuits  in  the  libel 
were  then  taken  into  consideration,  and  were  all 
of  them  found  relevant,  if  proven,  to  infer  censure  ; 
and  the  proof  having  been  proceeded  with,  they 
were  found  proven  in  their  material  pomts,  and 
they  were  accordingly  suspended  from  the  exercise 
of  their  mmistiy,  with  certification,  that,  if  they 
failed  to  appear  at  next  meeting  of  Synod  to  make 
due  acknowledgment  for  their  past  misconduct,  they 
would  be  visited  with  still  higher  censures.  In  the 
month  of  August  the  Synod  again  met,  and  deposed 
their  Bm-gher  brethren  from  the  office  of  the  holy 
ministry,  and  suspended  them  from  the  enjoyment 
of  their  privileges  as  members  of  the  Church,  with 
certification,  that,  if  they  failed  to  appear  at  next 
meeting  of  Synod  and  give  satisfaction  for  their  past 
misconduct,  it  will  then  become  a  matter  of  serious 
consideration  whetiier  the  highest  censure  of  the 
Chiu'ch  shoidd  not  be  pronounced  upon  them.  In- 
timation of  this  sentence  was  appointed  to  be  made 
in  aU  the  congregations  of  the  ministers  thus  so- 
lemnly deposed,  and  their  places  declared  vacant. 
At  the  following  meeting  of  Sj-nod  in  April  1749, 
the  further  consideration  of  the  matter  was  adjourned 
till  August,  and  on  that  month,  the  business  having 
been  resumed,  Messrs.  Ralph  Erskine,  James  Fisher, 
and  William  Hutton  were  selected  from  among  the 
rest,  on  account  of  special  aggravations  connected 
with  their  case,  and  the  sentence  of  the  gi'eater  ex- 
coramimication  was,  with  all  due  formality,  passed 
against  them.  The  other  brethren  had  a  similar 
sentence  passed  against  them  m  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary 1750 ;  and  intimation  of  these  censures  was 
appointed  to  be  made  within  the  several  congrega- 
tions with  wliich  these  ministers  were  connected. 

The  division  which  had  thus  taken  place  in  the 
Associate  Synod  led  to  much  confusion  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  Associate  body.  Congregations 
and  sessions,  and  even  families,  were  rent  asmider 
by  it.  Long  subsisting  friendsliips  were  broken  up  ; 
ministers  resigned  their  charges  ;  and  people  adopt- 
ing different  views  from  tlieir  ministers  left  the  con- 
gregations with  which  they  had  been  wont  to  wor- 
ship. The  uttermost  bitterness  and  party-feeling 
were  manifested  on  both  sides  ;  and  for  a  number  of 


years  after  this  separation  had  taken  place,  no  two 
sects  in  the  country  were  more  keenly  opposed  to 
one  another  than  the  Burgher  and  Antiburgher  Se- 
ceders.  The  storm,  however,  at  length  subsided 
into  a  calm,  and  after  a  separation  of  eighty  years, 
durmg  which  both  Synods  pursued  respectively  a 
course  of  active  usefulness,  they  were  at  length  re- 
united into  one  powerful  and  efficient  body. 

Two  remarkable  features  were  conspicuous  in  the 
early  history  of  the  General  Associate  or  Anti- 
burgher Synod, — their  marked  attention  to  purity  of 
doctrine  and  discipline  among  aU  who  were  under 
their  jurisdiction  ;  and  an  extent  of  missionary  spirit 
which  indicated  much  spiritual  life  and  energy,  not 
only  in  the  ministers  and  elders,  but  in  the  great 
body  of  the  people.  As  an  instance  of  this  latter 
characteristic,  it  might  be  stated,  that,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years  after  their  separation  from  the  Burgher 
bretlu-en,  they  sent  out  to  Pennsylvania  several  or- 
dained muaisters  and  probationers,  who,  by  the 
blessing  of  God  upon  their  exertions,  were  instru 
mental  in  diflusingthe  light  of  the  gospel  in  a  part  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  wliich  had  hitherto  been 
in  a  spiritually  desolate  and  neglected  state.  They 
despatched  also  several  missionaries  to  Nova  Scotia, 
thus  laying  the  foundation  in  that  colony  of  a  sec- 
tion of  the  Secession  Church,  which  has  continued 
its  labom-s  with  undeviating  zeal  and  success  to  the 
present  time.  While  thus  active  in  providing  for 
the  extension  of  the  gospel  m  foreign  parts,  the  An 
tiburgher  Sjmod  gave  themselves  with  at  least  equal 
alacrity  to  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  throughout 
Scotland  and  the  sister  country  of  Ireland.  In  the 
course  of  forty  years  this  portion  of  the  Secession 
body  had  planted  congregations,  not  only  in  the  cen- 
tral districts,  but  in  the  northern  counties  of  Scot- 
land, as  well  as  in  the  south  and  west. 

The  body  being  thus  enlarged,  and  its  congrega- 
tions widely  scattered,  it  became  necessary  at  length 
to  foiTn  new  ecclesiastical  arrangements.  The  dif- 
ferent presbjieries,  accordingly,  in  connection  with 
the  association,  were  constituted  in  1788  into  four 
SjTiods — thi'ee  in  Scotland,  and  one  in  Ireland,  which 
were  to  be  in  subordination  to  one  General  Synod. 
The  first  day  of  the  meeting  of  each  Svaiod  was  to 
be  obsers'ed  as  a  synodical  fast ;  and  all  the  presby- 
teries were  appointed  to  meet  in  one  General  Asso 
ciate  Synod  at  Edinburgh  once,  or  if  necessary 
twice,  a-year.  It  was  higlily  creditable  to  this  sec- 
tion of  the  Christian  Church  that  their  very  first 
act,  after  this  enlarged  ecclesiastical  frame-work  had 
been  constructed,  was  to  draw  up  a  public  declara- 
tion of  their  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  the  slave 
trade,  thus  strengthening  the  hands  of  that  small 
band  of  philanthropists  who  had  generously  resolved 
to  make  a  bold  attempt  to  put  an  end  to  this  infa- 
mous commerce.  The  subject  of  foreign  mission! 
also  engaged  much  of  their  attention.  Klissionaries 
were  sent  to  difi'erent  parts  of  the  United  Stateii. 
A  presbjtcry  in  connection  with  the  body  was 
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formed  in  Pennsylvania,  and  anotlier  in  Nova  Sco- 
tia. No  part  of  the  Christian  Church  in  Scotland 
displayed  greater  activity  in  the  work  of  gospel  dif- 
fusion, both  at  home  and  abroad,  than  the  Anti- 
burgher  Synod.  Their  whole  career  for  upwards  of 
fifty  years  as  a  separate  Church,  was  one  of  im wearied 
energy  and  zeal. 

At  length,  towards   the   end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  a  difterence  of  opinion  began  to  arise  in  the 
liody  as  to  the  power  of  the  cixnl  magistrate  in  eccle- 
siastical matters.     On  this  point  the  early  Seceders 
entertained  very  strong  opinions  in  favour  of  what 
is  popularly  called  the  Establishment  principle.    As 
time  rolled  on,  and  alienation  from  the  actual  Estab- 
lished Church  of  the  coimtrj'  became  stronger,  a 
moditication  began  to  be  manifest  in  the  opinions  of 
some  at  least,  on  the  question  of  the  expediency  and 
scriptural  authority  of  National  Establishments  of 
religion.  The  first  public  step  in  the  matter  was  taken 
by  Mr.  Thomas  M-Crie,  who,  along  with  a  fellow- 
student,  requested  to  be  allowed,  in  recei\"ing  license 
from  the  Associate  Presbytery  of  Kelso  in  1795,  to 
sign  the  formula  with  a  reservation  as  to  the  power 
of  the  civil  magistrate  in  matters  of  religion.  Before 
the  usual  questions,  therefore,  were  proposed  to  the 
two  young  men,  it  was,  with  the  permission  of  the 
presbytery,  minuted  in  their  records,  "  That  by  their 
answers  to  these  questions,  they  were  not  to  be  un- 
derstood as  giving  any  judgment  upon  the  power  of 
the  civil  magistrate  in  religious  matters,  in  so  far  as 
the  same  is  in  dependence  before  the  General  As- 
sociate Synod."     In   giving  this   qualified  assent. 
Mr.  M'Crie  took  a  step,  the  consequences  and  full 
bearing  of  which  he  cUd  not  at  the  time  perceive, 
but  which  he  was  not  long  in  deeply  regretting.    In 
May  1796,  the  Synod  passed  an  act  bearing  on  this 
point.     The  act  to  wliich  we  refer  states  as  follows  : 
"  The  Synod   declare,    that   as   tne   Confession   of 
Faith  was  at  first  received  by  the  Church  of  Scotland 
with  some  exception  as  to  the  power  of  the  civil  ma- 
gistrate relative  to  spiritual  matters,  so  the  Synod, 
for  the  satisfaction  of  all  who  desire  to  know  their 
mind  on  this  subject,  extend  that  exception  to  every- 
thing m  that  Confession  which,  taken  by  itself,  seems 
to  allow  the  punishment  of  good  and  peaceable  sub- 
jects on  account  of  their  religious  opinions  and  ob- 
ser\'ances ;  that  they  approve  of  no  other  way  of 
bringing  men  into  the  Church,  or  retaining  them  in 
it,  than  such  as  are  spu-itual,  and  were  used  by  the 
apostles  and  other  ministers  of  the  Word  in  the  iirst 
ages  of  the  Christian  Church ;  persuasion,  not  force ; 
the  power  of  the  gospel,  not  the  sword  of  the  civil 
magistrate." 

At  first  sight  the  doctrines  thus  stated  in  the  act 
1796  appear  to  be  unobjectionable,  but  there  was 
nevertheless  involved  in  the  very  vagueness  of  the 
language  employed  in  the  act,  the  rudimental  origin 
of  that  change  in  the  profession  of  the  Synod  which 
has  since  been  openly  avowed.  Before  the  passing 
of  the  act,  new-light  principles,  as  they  were  called, 


had  been  secretly  but  rapidly  spreading  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  Secession  body  from  which  it  emanated. 
Doubts,  however,  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  tenets 
which  were  begimiing  to  be  advanced  in  reference 
to  the  power  of  the  ciWl  magistrate,  arose  in  Mr. 
M'Crie's  mind  a  few  months  after  his  ordination, 
lie  set  himself  laboriously  and  with  all  earnestness 
to  the  study  of  the  subject.  And  no  sooner  did  he 
become  convinced  that  the  act  179G  was  erroneous 
and  unscriptural,  than  he  was  liaunted  with  feelings 
of  deep  regret,  that  his  own  conduct,  in  common 
with  that  of  others,  had  been  the  exciting  cause 
which  led  to  the  passing  of  this  act.  Tliis  feeling, 
however,  hiuniliating  though  it  was,  did  not  prevent 
him  from  openly,  and  without  reserve,  retracting 
and  disowning  the  error  into  which  he  had  fallen. 
Accordingly,  in  a  sermon  preached  before  the  Asso- 
ciate Synod  in  1800,  we  find  him  making  a  manly 
confession  of  his  error,  and  expressing  his  unfeigned 
sorrow  that  he  should  have  been  accessory  to  the 
passing  of  the  act  1796.  Not  contented  with  this 
public  disclaimer  of  all  participation  in  the  views  of 
those  who  approved  this  act,  he  presented  at  the 
same  meeting  of  Sj-nod  a  petition  craving  that  it 
should  be  reviewed  and  examined. 

Some  years  before  tliis  time  a  proposal  had  been 
made  in  the  Antiburgher  Synod  for  an  enlargement 
of  the  Secession  Testimony,  with  a  view  to  bring  it 
down  to  the  present  times,  and  accommodate  it  to 
present  circum.stances.  Tlie  Committee  appointed  in 
terms  of  the  proposal,  which  had  come  before  the 
Synod  in  the  form  of  an  overture  from  the  presby- 
terj'  of  Forfar,  instead  of  fulfilling  the  duty  intrusted 
to  them,  by  drawing  up  an  Appendix  to  the  Testi- 
mony, prepared  an  entirely  new  work,  entitled 
'  The  Nan-ative  and  Testimony.'  This  document, 
the  draft  of  wliich  was  first  produced  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Synod  in  1793,  differed  in  many  essential  parti- 
ctUars  from  the  original  Testimony,  but  in  none 
more  plainly  than  in  the  view  which  was  taken  of 
the  grand  question  as  to  the  power  of  the  civil  ma- 
gistrate in  matters  of  religion.  Resistance  was  im- 
mediately and  streimously  made  to  the  adoption  ol 
this  new  document,  and  it  was  not  until  the  year 
1804,  that  it  met  with  the  approval  and  sanction  of 
the  General  S_\Tiod.  Several  ministers  were  secretly 
dissatisfied  with  the  principles  of  this  new  Testimony, 
but  the  number  who  openly  avowed  and  firmly  ad- 
hered to  their  opposition  was  very  small.  Among 
those  who  were  most  determined  in  their  resistance 
to  the  '  Narrative  and  Testimony '  stands  the  name 
of  Dr.  M'Crie.  In  opposing  the  overture  for  a  new 
Testimony,  both  he  and  his  colleagues  contented 
themselves  for  some  years  with  protesting  against 
the  proposed  changes.  The  following  quotation 
from  one  of  their  papers  gives  a  succinct  view  of  thu 
points  in  dispute. 

"  It  appears  now  too  e\-ident  not  only  from  the 
known  sentiments  and  private  writings  of  some  mem- 
bers, but  from  the  late  public  deeds  and  votes  of  tlifl 
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Synod,  that  they  have  adopted  a  different  scheme, 
and  have  given  countenance  to  what  have  been  usually 
accounted  Aiiabaptistical,  Sectarian  or  Independent 
tenets  on  these  heads,  which  had  been  formerly  re- 
nounced and  solemnly  abjured  by  them ;  and  that 
they  have  in  so  far  befriended  the  principles  and 
designs  of  some  modem  infidels  and  politicians,  wliich 
tend  to  make  a  total  separation  of  civil  government 
and  religion,  as  if  the  interests  of  the  latter  in  no 
shape  pertained  to  the  former,  farther  than  to  grant 
and  secure  equal  liberty  and  privileges  to  all  reUgious 
systems ;  that  hereby  they  have  midiily  restricted  the 
exercise  and  interfered  with  the  rights  of  civil  gov- 
ernment, have  represented  aL  active  countenance 
and  support  to  any  particular  religion,  or  any  sanc- 
tion to  church-deeds  by  human  laws,  as  an  Erastian 
encroachment,  a  confoimding  of  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  jurisdiction,  and  as  necessarily  involving 
persecution  for  conscience'  sake :  while  the  rights  of 
conscience  have  been  so  explained  as  to  favour 
anarchy  and  licentiousness  in  aU  matters  pertaining 
to  religion,  in  defiance  of  all  restraint  by  human  au- 
thority of  any  kind.  The  question  is  now  no  longer, 
under  what  Umitations,  or  in  what  manner  may 
magistrates  exercise  their  power  circa  sacra  ?  but, 
whether  there  be  any  power  of  this  kind  competent 
to  them  ? — The  authority  itself,  in  whatever  degree, 
or  however  appUed,  is  at  last  by  the  Synod  declared 
to  be  a  nonentity.  In  consequence,  a  national  reli- 
gion, national  covenants,  and  national  churches,  in 
the  usual  and  proper  acceptation  of  the  words,  are 
exploded  as  an  absurdity:  all  tests  which  tend  to 
make  religious  distinctions,  or  which  may  be  used  as 
qualifications  for  offices  of  power  and  trust,  supreme 
or  subordinate,  are  virtually  condemned ;  and  all 
constitutions  and  laws  that  imply  the  exercise  of 
such  a  power,  in  every  Protestant  and  ChristLin  na- 
tion, ought  wholly  to  be  abolished.  The  precepts, 
examples,  predictions  and  promises  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament Scriptures,  which  have  hitherto  been  adduced 
as  warrants  for  such  things,  are  held  to  be  inappli- 
cable, and  in  this  view  inconsistent  with  the  nature 
of  the  New  Testament  dispensation ;  by  which, 
countenance  has  been  given  to  the  error  which 
represents  the  Cliurch  of  God  under  the  Old  Testa- 
ment to  have  been  essentially  dilVerent  from  that 
imder  the  New." 

At  every  step  in  the  progress  of  the  discussion 
which  lasted  for  several  years  in  reference  to  the 
New  Testimony,  Dr.  M'Crie  and  his  colleagues  con- 
tinued to  tender  their  protests  to  the  Synod,  but 
notwithstanding  all  their  remonstrances,  the  Sjniod, 
at  its  meeting  in  Jlay  1804,  enacted  the  Narrative 
and  Testimony  into  a  term  of  commimion.  The 
protesters  remained  firm,  and  the  Synod,  unwilling 
that  a  rupture  should  take  place,  pennitted  them  to 
retain  their  peculiar  views,  and  receive  into  their 
communion  such  as  "might  better  understand  and 
approve  of  the  fonner  statement  of  their  principles." 
While  this  hbcrty  was  granted  them,  however,  they 


were  to  consider  themselves  as  bound  to  admit  all 
who  declared  their  preference  for  the  New  Testi- 
mony, and  it  was  stipulated  that  they  "  should  not 
either  from  the  pulpit  or  press  impugn  or  oppose  our 
principles  as  stated  by  the  Synod,  and  that  they 
should  conduct  themselves  as  they  had  done  hitherto, 
in  attending  chiu-ch  courts,  and  assisting  their  bre- 
thren on  sacramental  occasions."  These  conditions 
of  course  were  such  as  the  protesters  could  not  con- 
sistently and  conscientiously  accept.  Separation 
seemed  inevitable.  But  the  difficulty  which  chiefly 
perplexed  their  minds  was  in  reference  to  their  con- 
gregations. The  gi'eat  body  of  the  people  were  not 
aware  up  to  this  time,  that  any  change  had  taken 
place  in  the  principles  of  the  Sjmod.  The  protesters 
had  never  hitherto  published  any  thing  on  the  sub- 
ject, whether  from  the  press  or  the  pulpit,  and  they 
naturally  felt  considerable  delicacy  in  stating  to 
their  congregations  the  difficult  and  perplexing  situa- 
tion in  which  they  now  found  themselves  placed. 
Two  years  had  passed  away  since  the  Synod  had 
adopted  the  New  Testimony,  and  the  protesters  still 
continued  in  full  communion  with  their  brethren, 
reluctant  to  break  up  kindly  friendships,  and  to  dis- 
turb the  hannony  of  their  respective  congregations. 
Their  position  was  quite  anomalous,  and  they  felt  it 
to  be  so.  At  the  meeting  of  Sjmod  accordingly,  in 
May  1806,  the  protesters,  now  reduced  to  four, 
Jlessrs.  Bruce,  Aitken,  Hog,  and  M'Crie,  took  a 
more  decided  step,  and  presented  a  paper,  which 
from  its  tenor  \-irtually  dissolved  their  connection 
with  the  Synod.     In  ttiis  paper  they  say : 

"  That  finding  no  longer  access  to  continue  judi- 
cial contendings  with  the  Sjmod,  nor  any  hopes  left 
of  their  being  allowed  to  retain  their  former  profes- 
sion entire,  or  of  enjoying  ministerial  freedom  in  co- 
operation with  the  General  Sjmod  and  inferior  judi 
catories,  as  now  constituted,  according  to  the  tenns 
enacted  and  the  restrictions  attempted  to  be  imposed 
on  protesting  ministers  last  year,  they  are  con- 
strained (though  without  any  prospect  of  being  able 
to  maintain  a  successful  opposition,  in  the  present 
state  of  thmgs,  to  the  ton-ent  that  is  carrying  along 
the  large  body  of  Seceders  throughout  the  land) 
once  more  to  decLire  and  protest,  in  their  own  n:une 
and  in  the  name  of  all  who  may  still  be  disposed  to 
adhere  to  their  fonner  profession  and  engagements, 
that  they  shall  hold  themselves  free  from  any  obli- 
gation to  comply  with  these  innovating  acts  ;  that 
they  shall  account  every  attempt  by  the  Synod,  or 
any  in  subjection  to  it,  to  compel  them  to  conform- 
ity to  the  new  system  and  constitution  to  be  unwar- 
rantable ;  that,  in  the  present  state  of  exclusion  into 
which  they  have  been  driven  by  the  prevailing  party 
in  SjTiod,  (which  they  ivish  may  be  but  temporary 
and  short,)  they  shall  be  at  liberty  to  maintain  their 
former  testimony  and  communion  as  formerly  stated, 
with  ministers  and  people,  as  Providence  may  give 
them  opportunity ;  and  that  in  endeavouring  to  do 
this,  they  must  consider  themselves  as  possessing  a 
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full  right  to  the  exercise  of  iniuisterial  or  judicative 
powers,  according  as  they  may  have  a  call,  or  may 
think  it  conducive  to  the  ends  of  edification  to  use 
that  right,  and  that  notwithstanding  of  any  censure 
or  sentence  the  Synod  may  see  meet  to  pass  to  the 
contrary,  on  account  of  the  part  they  have  been 
obUged  to  act  in  this  cause." 

This  paper  was  received  by  the  Synod  without 
any  objections ;  and  from  that  date  the  protesters 
felt  them.iclvcs  justified  in  disowning  the  authority 
of  the  General  Synod.  Mr.  M'Crie  now  made  a 
public  declaration  to  his  congregation  of  the  circum- 
stances which  had  led  to  his  present  painfid  position. 
Tliis  doclai'ation,  in  opposition  to  the  principles 
avowed  by  the  Synod,  brought  matters  to  a  crisis. 
Messrs.  M'Crie  and  liruce  were  cited  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Antiburgher  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  on 
the  22d  July  I  HOG.  They  declined  to  obey  the  cita- 
tion, or  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  court ; 
and  on  the  28th  August,  Messrs.  Bruce,  Aitken, 
Hog,  and  M'Crie,  being  in  Providence  convened  to- 
gether at  Whitburn  on  a  sacramental  occasion,  con- 
srituted  themselves  into  a  presbytery,  afterwards 
designated  the  "  Constitutional  Associatk  Pues- 
liYTERV"  a  sect  maintaining  the  principles  of 
the  Original  Secession  as  contained  in  the  Testimony 
drawn  up  in  17.3G.  At  this  time  the  Antiburgher 
Synod  were  sitting  at  Glasgow ;  and  on  the  very 
same  day  on  which  the  Constitutional  Presbytery 
was  constituted,  the  Synod  deposed  Jlr.  Aitken,  one 
of  the  protesters ;  and  before  the  Synod  closed  their 
proceedings,  intelligence  having  reached  Glasgow  of 
what  had  haiipened  at  Whitbiu-n,  they  proceeded 
without  delay  to  pronounce  on  Dr.  M'Crie  also  the 
solenuj  sentence  of  deposition.  The  two  remaining 
protesters  were  dealt  with  in  a  similar  way,  and  Mr. 
Chalmers,  minister  at  Haddington,  haWng  also  joined 
the  Constitutional  Presbyteiy,  was  deposed  by  the 
Synod  soon  after.  Thus  termmated  the  controversy 
concerning  the  "Old and  New  Light"  question;  and 
the  Antibm-ghei  Synod  were  left  to  the  undisturbed 
maintenance  of  those  principles  in  regard  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  civil  magistrate  in  matters  of  religion, 
which  were  embodied  in  their  '  Narrative  and  Tes- 
timony.' After  tliis  small,  but  not  unimportant 
Becession  from  the  Antiburgher  Synod,  nothing  oc- 
curred in  their  ecclesiastical  history  for  some  years 
worthy  of  notice,  if  we  except  perhaps  a  long  course 
of  proceedings  which  were  carried  on  against  Mr. 
Robert  Imrie,  minister  at  Kinkell,  for  heresy,  and 
which  at  length  terminated  in  his  deposition  from 
the  office  of  the  ministry.  The  Synod  continued 
with  the  most  laudable  activity  to  prosecute  the 
great  work  which  was  conmiitted  to  them  as  a  sec- 
tion of  the  church  of  Christ — that  of  advancing  the 
glory  of  Christ,  and  promoting  the  progress  of  the 
gospel  both  at  home  and  in  foreign  countries.  They 
took  a  lively  interest,  more  especially  in  the  institu- 
tion of  Bible  and  Missionary  societies,  which  signa- 
licpd  the  commencement  of  the  present  century. 


During  the  long  period  of  eighty  years,  which 
had  elapsed  since  the  division  had  taken  place  in 
the  Associate  SjTiod,  both  the  Antiburgher  an<l 
Biu-gher  parties  had  been  seeking  faithfully  to 
fulfil  their  mission  as  churches  of  Clirist ;  the  ani- 
mosities which  at  first  raged  with  the  most  lamen- 
table fierceness  had  gradually  subsided ;  the  solitary 
point  of  distinction,  the  burgess  oath,  had  lost  its 
interest  and  significance;  and  at  length  a  mutu:d 
desire  for  imion  arose,  and  rapidly  spread  among  the 
people,  so  that  to  both  Synods,  numerous  petitions 
were  presented  praying  for  a  siieedy  re-union  of  the 
two  parties.  Preliminary  steps  were  accordingly 
taken,  and  a  basis  of  union  having  been  agreed  upon 
the  union  was  finally  accomplished  in  September 
1820,  the  united  body  taking  the  name  of  the  United 
Secession  Church  (which  see).  A  few  minigtera 
of  the  Antiburgher  S.\-nod  declined  to  follow  their 
brethren  in  a  step  wliich  they  considered  as  a  depar- 
ture from  the  principles  of  the  original  Secession, 
and  instead  therefore  of  entering  into  the  miion,  they 
fonned  themselves  into  a  separate  body. 

ASSOCIATE  (BUKGIIEU)  SYNOD.  The  con- 
troversy in  reference  to  the  Burgess  oath  has  been 
fuUy  explained  in  the  preceding  article — a  con 
troversy  which,  as  we  have  seen,  rent  asunder  the 
Secession  church.  The  section  of  the  body  which 
falls  now  to  be  noticed  held  the  opinion  that  the 
oath  in  question  might  be  taken  by  Seceders  wth  a 
safe  conscience  ;  while  the  section  noticed  in  our 
last  article  maintained  that  the  oath  was  in  its  very 
natiu-e  utterly  inconsistent  with  Secession  principles. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  Associate  Bm-gher  Synod 
was  held  at  Stirling  on  the  16th  June  1747,  when 
Mr.  James  Fisher  was  chosen  moderator.  One  of 
tlie  first  subjects  to  which  they  directed  their  atten- 
tion, was  the  preparation  of  an  explication  of  the 
Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism,  which  was  executed 
chiefly  by  Messrs.  Fisher  and  the  two  Erskines. 
Mr.  Monerieft"  of  Culfargie,  the  professor  of  divinity, 
having  adliered  to  the  other  branch  of  the  Secessioa 
the  students  were  placed  in  the  meantime  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Ebenezer  Erskine  at  Stirluig.  The  Sy- 
nod also  appointed  a  day  of  fasting  to  be  observed 
in  all  their  congi'egations  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
cent unhappy  division ;  and  the  appointment  was 
repeated  on  the  following  yeai-.  Vai-ious  applica- 
tions for  supply  of  sermon  from  difierent  parts  o( 
the  country  were  received  and  complied  ^vith.  A 
deputation  was  also  sent  on  a  preacliing  tour  to  the 
north  of  Ireland,  where  three  congregations  were 
aheady  formed  in  connection  with  the  SjTiod.  In 
1749,  Mr.  Ebenezer  Erskine  having  intimated  liis 
inability,  through  the  infirmities  of  age,  any  longeJ 
to  take  charge  of  the  students,  Mr.  James  Fisher 
was  elected  Professor  of  Divinity ;  and  he  was  also 
requested  to  superintend  the  explication  of  the 
Shorter  Catechism,  which  had  been  agreed  upon 
at  a  former  meeting.  The  first  part  of  tliis  use- 
ful work,  wliich  was   much   indebted  to  the  peur 
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of  MesBrs.  Ebenezer  aud  lialph  Erskine,  was  pub- 
liahed  in  1753,  and  the  second  part,  which  was 
chietly  prepiuvd  by  Mr.  Fislier,  and  pubhshed  on 
his  o\vn  responsibility,  did  not  appear  until  seven 
years  after  the  lirst.  The  work,  wliich  is  an  able 
and  useful  production,  is  generally  known  by  the 
name  of '  Fislior's  Catechism.' 

The  Synod's  missionary  labours  in  Ireland  were 
attended  witli  the  most  encouiaging  success;  and 
80  rapidly  did  the  number  of  congregations  in- 
crease in  that  coiuitry,  tliat  in  1751,  a  presbytery  was 
formed,  under  the  name  of  the  "  Associate  Presby- 
tery of  Down."  In  the  same  year  an  application 
■was  made  from  Philadelplua  in  North  America,  to 
have  a  preacher  sent  to  them  from  the  Synod.  The 
scarcity  of  preachers,  and  the  urgent  home  demands, 
prevented  them  fi-om  immediately  complying  with 
tills  request ;  and,  even  although  it  was  renewed  the 
following  year,  the  Synod  were  still  under  tlie  jiain- 
ful  necessity  of  delaying  to  accede  to  it.  A  matter 
of  melancholy  interest  was  at  this  time  brought 
under  tlieii'  notice.  In  congregations  in  Ireland, 
both  ministers  and  people  complained  of  being  sub- 
jected to  great  hardship,  by  being  rei|uired  to  swe.ir 
oaths  that  were  considered  ensnaring,  and  that,  too, 
in  a  most  objectionable  form — by  touching  and  kiss- 
ing the  Gospels.  They  were  besides  tlu-eatened 
with  imprisonment  in  case  of  their  refusal  to  take 
the  oatlia  m  the  manner  requu'ed.  The  SjTJod 
promptly  took  up  the  case,  aud  agreed  that  if  any  of 
the  brethren  should  be  imprisoned  for  conscience' 
Bake,  they  woidd  cheerfully  contribute  toward  their 
support.  Two  yeai's  after,  the  apphcation  was  re- 
newed, and  the  SJ^lod  accordingly  commissioned 
one  of  their  number  to  proceed  to  Ireland,  taking 
with  liim  credentials  of  the  loyalty  of  the  Irish  bre- 
thren. He  was  authorized  to  give  all  necessary 
pecuniary  aid  in  name  of  the  Sjoiod,  and  to  examine 
into  the  state  of  matters  among  the  Seceders  in  Ii'e- 
land,  and  report  to  the  Sj-nod. 

In  November  1753,  the  Synod  sanctioned  a  docu- 
ment which  had  been  imder  preparation  for  some 
time,  and  ordered  it  to  be  published  under  the  title 
of  an  '  Act  of  the  Associate  Sjmod,  containing  a  Nar- 
rative of  the  rise,  progress,  and  gi-ounds  of  their  Seces- 
sion ;  together  with  a  Declaration  of  the  true  scope  and 
design  thereof;  as  also  of  theii'  Act,  Declaration,  and 
Testimony,  &c.'  The  object  of  this  publication  was 
to  make  the  people  well  acquainted  with  the  grounds 
of  the  secession ;  and  also  to  vindicate  themselves 
against  misrepresentations  on  the  part  of  their  op- 
ponents. At  the  same  time  it  was  resolved  to  pre- 
pare ;in  Act  concerning  the  alleged  mistakes  in  the 
Act  and  Testimony,  and  other  ollicial  docimients. 
This,  however,  was  not  completed  for  several  years, 
and  even  then  it  was  not  published  in  the  form  of  an 
Act,  but  simply  a  revised  edition  of  the  liistorical 
part  of  the  Testimony. 

The  rapid  progi"ess  which  the  Secession  Church 
had  made  since  its  commencement — the  cause  (laving 


extended  so  far  that  about  one  himdred  and  twenty 
places  of  worship  in  connection  with  the  body  exist- 
ed throughout  Scotland — awakened  alarm  in  the 
minds  of  some  of  the  friends  of  tlie  Established 
Church.  They  naturally  began  to  dread  lest,  in 
course  of  time,  tlie  progiess  of  dissent  might  prove 
the  rain  of  the  national  establishment ;  an  overture, 
accordingly,  wliich  is  usually  known  by  the  name  of 
the  schism-overture,  was  laid  upon  tlie  table  of  tlie 
Assembly,  at  its  meeting  on  the  31st  of  May  1765  ; 
its  object  being  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Assem- 
bly to  the  fact,  that  120  Seceder  meeting-houses 
exist  in  Scotland,  to  which  more  than  100,000 
persons  resort,  who  were  formerly  in  communion 
with  the  national  church.  The  prayer  of  the  over- 
ture was,  that  the  venerable  Assembly  would  pro- 
vide such  remedies  against  this  scliism  as  in  their 
wisdom  they  might  judge  proper.  An  ;mimated  dis- 
cussion ensued  on  the  important  subject  thus  intro- 
duced, and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  consider 
the  overture  and  report  to  next  Assembly.  The 
report  was  accordingly  presented,  recommending  th* 
Assembly  to  make  further  inquiiy  into  the  actual 
extent  of  the  Secession,  iind  suggesting  that,  as  the 
right  of  patronage  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the 
evil,  endeavours  should  be  made  to  have  that  griev- 
ance remeched.  The  Assembly,  after  a  long  and 
animated  debate,  agi'eed,  without  a  vote,  to  pass 
from  the  first  part  of  the  report,  which  recommended 
inquuy,  and,  by  a  small  majority,  it  was  also  deter- 
mined to  reject  the  proposal  made  in  the  report 
to  inquire  into  the  abuse  of  the  riglit  of  patronage. 
Thus  the  gi-o^vth  of  the  secession  whicli  had  excited 
such  alarm  among  the  friends  of  the  EstabUshment, 
was  permitted  to  go  fonvard,  and  the  evils  wliicli 
had  led  to  it  remained  michcckcd. 

Frequent  applications  were  about  this  time  receiv- 
ed by  the  I5m-gher  Synod  from  congregations  in  North 
America,  lu-gently  pressing  ministers  to  be  sent  out 
to  them.  At  length,  by  appointment  of  the  Synod, 
Mr.  Tclfai-  of  Bridge  of  Teith  set  out  on  a  mission,  in 
17GG,  to  that  countiy,  accompanied  by  a  probationer. 
On  reacldiig  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  after 
Libouring  for  a  few  months  in  I'hiladelpliia  and  other 
places,  Mr.  Teli'ar  wrote  home  to  the  Synod  that  a 
union  had  taken  place  between  the  Synod's  mission- 
aries in  that  quarter  and  the  Anti-Burgher  brethreD 
belonging  to  the  Pennsylvanian  presbytery,  and  that 
the  coalescence  had  been  productive  of  great  har- 
mony. In  1769,  the  Synod  also  despatched  a  depu- 
tation to  Nova  Scotia,  from  which  letters  had  been 
received  full  of  complaints  of  the  great  spiritual  des- 
titution which  prevailed  in  that  colony.  Mr.  Cock 
of  Greenock,  one  of  tliis  deputation,  was  the  first 
minister  in  comiection  ^\ith  the  Associate  Synod 
who  settled  in  Nova  Scotia. 

In  the  com'se  of  little  more  than  twenty  years 
after  the  separation  of  the  Secession  into  two  bodies, 
tlie  Burgher  section  had  quadrupled  the  number  of 
its  ministers.     The  scheme  of  a  fund  for  the  regular 
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payment  of  an  annuity  to  the  widows  of  deceased 
ministers  was  adopted  by  the  Synod  in  May  1777. 
In  the  following  year,  a  '  Re-exhibition  of  the  Testi- 
mony '  was  published,  contaijiing  all  the  official  do- 
cuments tliat  were  acknowledged  by  tliis  brancli  of 
the  Secession.  Participating  also  in  the  alarm 
which  prevailed  at  that  time  throughout  the  whole 
kingdom,  in  consequence  of  the  repeal  of  some  sta- 
tutes which  had  been  passed  about  the  time  of  the 
Revolution  in  1688  against  Popery  and  Papists,  the 
Uiu-gher  Synod  joined  the  general  movement,  and 
published  a '  Warning '  to  theu'  people  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Popery.  The  Secession  had  for  some  years 
been  steadily  advancing  in  Ireland.  Two  presby- 
teries in  corniection  with  the  Associate  Synod  had 
already  been  formed  in  that  country,  and  a  third  was 
formed  about  this  time,  under  the  designation  of  the 
presbytery  of  Deny.  In  1779,  these  tliree  presbj'- 
teries  were  formed  into  a  synod,  wliich  maintained  a 
brotherly  connection  with  the  Associate  Synod  in 
Scotland ;  and  a  deputation  was  sent  to  attend  the 
meeting  of  the  Irish  Synod  in  1782,  which  brought 
back  a  favourable  report  concerning  the  improved 
state  of  ati'airs  among  the  Seceders  in  Ireland.  This 
same  year  a  movement  was  made  among  some  of  the 
Burgher  congregations  in  different  parts  of  Scotland, 
towards  a  union  with  the  brethi-en  of  the  Anti- 
Burgher  Synod.  Matters,  however,  were  by  no 
means  ripe  for  such  a  step ;  and,  accordingly,  though 
the  Associate  Synod  received  favourably  the  peti- 
tions on  the  subject  which  were  laid  upon  the  table, 
no  measures  were  at  that  time  adopted  in  the  mat- 
ter. A  few  j'cars  after,  a  communication  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Synod  from  the  Reformed  Presbytery, 
proposing  a  conference,  with  a  \'icw  to  imite  in 
church  fellowship.  The  conference  was  held,  but 
the  result  of  it  was  unsatisfactory,  the  difference  of 
opinion  between  the  two  bodies  being  such,  that  no 
prospect  could  be  entertiiined  of  a  harmonious  agree- 
ment. One  of  the  most  usefiU  measures  adopted  by 
the  Synod  was  the  institution  of  a  fund  in  1791,  for 
assisting  weak  congregations,  for  giving  support  to 
aged  and  infirm  ministers,  for  defraying  the  ex- 
penses connected  with  the  support  of  the  theological 
seminary,  and  for  other  pious  and  charitable  pur- 
poses. This  fund,  which  has  been  of  incalculable 
l)enefit  to  the  body,  has  been  regularly  supported  by 

mnual  congregational  collections,  and  by  voluntary 
contributions  from  individual  members  of  the  church. 
As   the   number  of  ministers   connected  with   the 

Burgher  Synod  increased,  it  was  foimd  necessary  to 
erect  additional  presbyteries.  AMiile  thus  flourish- 
ing at  home,  a.ssistance  continued  to  be  rendered  to 
the  brethren  abroad.     Both  in  Nova  Scotia  and  in 

I'tnnsylvania  the  cause  made  rapid  progress,  and  in 
the  latter  country  a  synod  was  formed  in  1782,  un- 
der the  name  of  the  '■  .Associate  Reformed 
Church  "  (wliich  see)  of  North  America. 

For  half  a  century  from  the  disruption  of  the  Se- 

"siion  Chinxh  by  the  controversy  on  the  Burgess- 


Oath,  the  utmost  harmony  had  prevailed  in  the 
Associate  (Burgher)  Sjoiod.  Theirs  had  been  an 
unvarying  course  of  prosperity  and  peace.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  however,  a 
violent  controversy  arose,  which  is  usually  kno^\^l 
by  the  names  of  "  The  Ponnula-Controversy,"  and 
also  "  The  Old  and  New  Light  Controversy."  The 
discussions  which  convidsed  this  section  of  the  Se- 
cession Church  for  several  years  had  a  reference  to 
certain  questions  in  the  Formula  relating  to  two 
points  which  have  been  often  and  keenly  agitated 
at  different  periods  in  t};e  ecclesiastical  history 
of  Scotland.  The  one  of  these  points  concerned 
the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate  in  matters  of 
religion,  and  the  other  related  to  the  question 
whether  the  National  Covenant  sworn  and  sub- 
scribed by  our  forefathers  was  binding  upon  their 
posterity.  A  vehement  controversy,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  on  the  veiy  same  points,  liad  also 
raged  in  the  General  Associate  (jVntiburghcr) 
Synod,  which,  however,  led  to  more  decided  steps 
than  those  taken  by  the  Associate  Synod.  The 
former  body  remodelled  the  whole  of  their  Testi- 
mony, denied  to  the  ma^rfstrate  all  power  in  matters 
of  religion,  and  declared  that  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant  enjoined,  imder  civil  penalties,  matters 
that  were  purely  religious,  and  in  so  far  as  it  did  so, 
they  pronounced  it  unwarrantable.  The  latter  body, 
however,  instead  of  remodelling  their  Testimony, 
contented  themselves  with  prefixing  to  the  Formula 
of  questions  proposed  to  preachers  on  receiving 
license,  and  to  ministers  on  receiving  ordination,  ii 
preamble  or  explanatory  statement  not  requiring  an 
approbation  of  compulsory  measures  in  religion  fniui 
any  candidate  for  hcense  or  ordination ;  and  in  re- 
gard to  the  Covenants,  admitting  their  obligation  on 
posterity,  but  giving  no  deUverance  on  its  nature 
and  kind.  The  debated  points  were  first  introduced 
into  the  Synod  in  May  1795,  and  continued  year 
after  year  to  engage  the  almost  exclusive  attention 
of  both  the  clerical  and  lay  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciate body.  Pamphlets  of  the  most  bitter  polemical 
description  were  published  on  both  sides.  Every 
successive  meeting  of  Synod,  the  contention  among 
the  brethren  waxed  wanner,  and  at  length  in  1799  a 
secession  from  the  Associate  Synod  took  place  o( 
those  ministers  who  dissented  from,  and  disapproved 
of,  the  preamble  to  the  Formula.  These  renounced 
the  authority  of  the  Synod,  and  formed  themselves 
Into  a  separate  Church  court  under  the  designation 
of  the  Associate  Presbytery,  which  was  the  com- 
mencement of  that  section  of  the  Secession  fami- 
liarly known  by  the  name  of  "Old  Light"  or 
'•  Original  Burghers."  As  often  happens  in  such 
secessions,  a  process  was  instituted  before  the  Court 
of  Session  to  have  it  decided  whether  a  place  of 
worship,  in  which  there  was  a  disruption,  belonged 
to  the  party  seceding,  or  to  those  adhering  to  their 
former  connection.  In  one  of  the  petitions  pre- 
sented to  the  court,  insinuations  were  thrown  oui 
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teuJiiig  to  briug  into  discredit  the  character  of  the 
Synod  for  loyalty.  So  strong  were  the  statements 
made  on  tliis  subject,  that  the  bench  thought  it 
right  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Lord  Advocate  to 
the  matter  in  his  official  capacity.  Tlie  Lord  Advo- 
cate, accordingly,  having  made  all  due  inquiry,  came 
to  the  conclusion,  that  the  Synod  Iiad  been  gi'ie- 
vously  slandered,  and  made  a  public  statement  to 
tliat  effect  in  his  official  character  before  the  court. 
Notwithstanding  this  open  vindication  of  the  body 
by  the  pubUc  prosecutor,  a  pamphlet  appeared  re- 
echoing the  charge  of  disloyalty  from  the  pen  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Porteous,  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church  in  Glasgow.  This  production, 
which  ijxcited  no  small  ferment  at  tlie  time,  was 
ably  answered  by  Mr.  James  Peddie,  one  of  the  Se- 
cession ministers  in  Edinburgh.  Tlie  preamble  of 
the  Formula  had  been  much  canvassed,  and  many 
objections  were  made  to  it,  as  laying  tlie  Synod  open 
to  much  misinteqiretation  as  to  then-  real  views.  It 
was  agreed,  accordmgly,  at  their  meeting  in  Septem- 
ber 1800,  to  insert  in  their  minutes  the  following 
statement  explanatory  of  their  opinions  as  to  the 
power  of  the  civil  magistrate  : — "  That  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Christian  magistrate  to  be  a  praise  to  them 
that  do  well,  and  a  teiTor  to  evil-doers,  such  as  con- 
temptuous profaners  of  the  holy  name  and  Sabbath 
of  the  Lord,  and  perjured  persons,  as  disturbers  of 
the  peace  and  good  order  of  society."  In  the  course 
of  a  few  years  tlie  brethren,  who  had  separated  from 
the  Synod  on  the  formula  question,  had  increased  to 
fifteen,  and  they  resolved  to  constitute  themselves  in- 
to a  synod  midcr  the  designation  of  "  The  Associate 
Synod ; "  but  lest  they  should  be  confounded  with  the 
community  which  they  had  left,  they  have  usually 
taken  the  name  of  "  The  Original  Burgher  Sy- 
nod" (which  see).  The  missionary  spirit  of  the  As- 
sociate Synod  received  a  considerable  impulse  by  the 
visit  to  Scotland  of  Mr.  John  Mason,  minister  at  New 
York,  and  member  of  the  Associate  Refonned  Church 
of  America.  The  destitution  of  ministerial  supplv 
prevailing  among  the  transatlantic  churches  engaged 
tlie  serious  attention  of  the  Synod,  and  at  their  in- 
stance several  of  theh  ministers  and  probationers 
agreed  to  labour  in  America,  and  fur  that  purpose 
accompanied  Mr.  Mason  on  liis  return  to  that  coun- 
try in  September  1802.  Tlie  Synod  also,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  representations  wliicli  had  been  made 
to  them,  agreed  to  recognize  the  Associate  Reformed 
Synod  of  America  as  a  sister-cluirch,  and  to  main- 
tain a  regular  correspondence  with  the  brethren 
across  the  Atlantic.  Tliis  resolution  was  warmly  re- 
sponded to  by  the  American  bretliren. 

As  time  rolled  on  the  two  bodies  of  Burghers  and 
Antiburghers  seemed  to  be  gradually  approximat- 
ing. In  other  countries,  where  branches  of  tlie  two 
churches  existed,  as  in  Nova  tfcotia  and  in  Ireland, 
a  union  w.as  effected  without  much  dilllcuhy.  Pro- 
posals wore  at  length  made  by  both  sections  of  tlie 
tjecessiou  Church  in  Scotland  simultaneously,  that 


the  breach  which  had  long  existed  between  thtse 
two  iniijortant  and  influential  Christian  communi- 
ties should  be  healed,  and,  accordingly,  a  re-union 
was  brought  about  in  1820,  and  the  designation  wan 
adopted  of  the  "  United  Secession  Churcli."  (Sec 
Secessio.n  Chukch  (United). 

ASSOCIATE  SYNOD  OF  NORTH  A.MERICA. 
This  is  one  of  those  Christian  communions  in  America 
which  are  usually  called  "  Scottish  Secession  Church- 
es," and  which  are  chiefly  comjiosed  of  Scotch  and 
Irish  emigrants.  The  Associate  Church  originated 
in  a  petition  sent  by  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  ol 
Pennsylvania  to  the  General  Associate  (Antibor- 
gher)  Synod  in  1752.  The  petition  wa.s  favourably 
entertamed,  and  Mr.  Alexander  Gellatly,  a  licen- 
tiate, along  with  Dr.  Andi-ew  Amot,  an  ordained 
minister,  sailed  for  their  destination  ui  the  summei 
of  the  following  year.  Tlie  instructions  given  to 
these  two  brethren  by  the  Synod,  were,  that  on  their 
arrival  they  should  constitute  themselves  into  a 
presbytery,  along  with  two  elders,  under  the  title  ol 
"The  Associate  Presbytei-y  of  Penn.sylvania ; "  tliat 
they  should  endeavour  to  form,  as  soon  as  possible, 
two  congi-egations  with  distinct  elderships ;  that 
both  sessions  should  choose  representatives  for  the 
presbytery ;  and  that  none  should  be  ordamed  or 
admitted  as  elders,  except  such  as  had  perused  and 
approved  of  the  standards  of  the  Secession  Church, 
besides  being  possessed  of  the  other  quaUtications 
required  by  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Under  the  Divine 
blessing  the  two  brethren  met  with  remarkable  suc- 
cess in  their  laboiu-s ;  several  congi-egations  were 
formed,  and  a  presbytery  erected  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Pennsylvania.  Accessions  were  gradually  made 
to  their  numbers  by  the  arrival  of  other  ministers 
from  Scotland,  and  when  the  American  revolution- 
aiy  war  broke  out  there  were  eight  or  ten  ministers 
in  the  presbytery.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
however,  several  of  the  bretliren  joined  a  new  body, 
which  was  formed  under  the  name  of  the  "  Asso- 
ciate Refoumed  Church,"  (which  see) ;  so  that,  in 
1782,  the  nimiber  of  the  congregations  and  ministers 
belonging  to  the  Associate  Presbytery  was  reduced 
to  two.  They  continued,  however,  to  pei'severe  amid 
all  difficulties  and  discouragemaits,  and  by  training 
up  yoimg  men  for  the  ministry,  and  leceiving  addi- 
tional labourers  from  Scotland,  they  so  succeeded  in 
recruiting  their  strength,  that,  in  1801,  they  hail 
four  ]iresb)-teries.  Their  numbers  being  thus  en- 
larged, they  formed  the  "  Associate  Synod  of  Nortli 
America."  A  nmnber  of  additional  ])rcsbj-teries 
have  been  fonned  extending  over  the  middle,  south- 
ern, and  western  States.  The  Synod  meets  an- 
nually, and  is  composed  of  delegates  from  the  pres- 
byteries. The  Associate  Synod  of  America  now 
consists  of  108  ministers,  250  congregations,  and 
about  18,157  members. 

ASSOCIATE  REFORMED  CHURCH  OF 
NORTH  AMEPJCA.  Tliis  church,  which  is  Amer 
icjui  in  its  origin,  arose  out  of  an  attempt  made  i-> 
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1782  to  combine  tlie  Associate  S)Tiod  and  tlie  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  SvTiod  into  one  body.  Tlie 
proposal  wab  adopted  by  a  large  proportion  of  the 
ministers  of  both  cliurclies,  and  although  a  few  still 
continued  to  adhere  to  their  foiiner  connections,  the 
Associate  Reformed  Church  was  organized  at  Phila- 
delphia, Slst  October,  1782.  This  church,  which 
approaches  more  nearly  perhaps  to  the  Presbyte- 
rian churches  in  Scotland  than  any  other  church 
ui  tlie  United  States,  has  made  rapid  progress,  there 
being  three  Synods  in  comiection  with  it,  and  two 
theological  semmaries,  the  one  at  Newburgh,  and 
the  other  at  Pittsbiu-gh.  In  consequence  of  an  emi- 
nent minister  of  this  body,  the  late  Dr.  Jolin  M. 
Mason  of  New  York,  having  paid  a  visit  to  Scotland 
in  1801,  a  close  fraternal  intercourse  was  opened  up 
between  tlie  American  Church,  and  the  Associate 
(Burgher)  Synod,  and  several  articles  of  union  and 
correspondence  were  agi-eed  to  by  both  churches, 
'lliis  interchange  of  friendly  intercourse  was  main- 
tained for  a  few  years,  but  gradually  became  less 
frequent,  mitil  it  ceased  altogether.  All  along, 
however,  the  Antiburgher  Synod  had  opposed  them 
to  the  uttermost.  So  early  as  1784,  an  act  was 
passed  by  that  Synod  expressing  disapprobation  of 
the  union,  disclaiming  all  connection  with  the  new 
Synod,  and  declaring  the  brethren  who  had  joined  it, 
"  to  be  in  a  state  of  apostasy  from  their  reformation 
testimony  and  then-  witnessing  profession." 

For  the  lirst  twenty  yeai's  after  the  Union,  the 
Associate  Reformed  Church  grew  very  rapidly ;  and 
in  1803  the  SjTiod  was  divided  into  four  subordinate 
Synods — the  Sjmods  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Scioto,  and  the  Carolinas.  On  Dr.  Mason's  return 
from  Britain,  a  theological  seminary  was  instituted,  of 
which  lie  was  appointed  the  head.  Tliis  prosperity, 
liowever,  was  not  destined  to  continue.  Difl'erences 
arose  among  the  members  of  the  church  on  the  sub- 
ject of  communion  and  the  Psalmody,  which,  after 
agitating  the  church  for  several  years,  resulted  in 
its  dismemberment.  Dr.  Mason  published  a  treatise 
entitled,  '  Plea  for  Catholic  Commimion,'  which  was 
objected  to  by  several  of  liis  bretliren  as  too  iatitu- 
dinarian,  and  subversive  of  the  purity  and  order  of 
the  chiu-ch.  A  controversy  ensued,  wliich  was  car- 
ried on  with  keenness,  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  in  1820  the  entire  SjTiod  of  Scioto  withdrew 
from  the  general  SjTiod,  The  following  year  the 
Synod  of  the  Carolinas  was  permitted  to  erect  itself 
into  an  independent  Synod.  In  1822  the  General 
Sjoiod  resolved,  by  a  bare  majority,  and  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  express  will  of  a  majority  of  its  presby- 
teries, to  imite  itself  with  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  North  America,  carrying 
with  it  the  valuable  library  of  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary, which  had  been  collected  chiefly  by  Dr.  Ma- 
son. In  consequence  of  these  defections,  the  Synod 
of  Pennsylvania  became  extinct,  and  the  Sjaiod  of 
New  York  became  the  supreme  judicatorj'  of  the 
Aswciate  Reformed  Church  in  the  north.  | 


Thus  reduced  in  numbers,  the  chiu-ch  set  itself  lo 
vigorous  exertion,  and  in  God's  good  time  a  day  ol 
re\ival  came.  The  seminary  was  rc-establis!ied  in 
1 829,  not  at  New  York,  but  at  Newburgh,  and  after 
a  protracted  lawsuit  the  library  was  recovered.  Since 
then  tlie  denomination  has  been  rajiidly  enlarging 
and  extending.  It  now  consists  of  three  divisions, 
the  Synod  of  New  York,  the  General  Synod  of  the 
West,  and  the  Synod  of  the  South.  These  Synods 
are  quite  independent  of  each  other  in  their  action. 
The  entire  body  numbers  about  293  ministers,  400 
congregations,  and  33,6.39  members. 

The  Associate  Reformed  Church  has  for  some 
years  past  been  negotiatmg  a  miion  with  tlie  Asso- 
ciate Chm-ch.  Meanwhile  the  muiisters  and  congre- 
gations connected  with  the  two  bodies  ui  the  Oregon 
territory,  miited  in  1852  under  the  name  of  "  The 
United  Presbjierian  Church  in  Oregon."  It  has 
long  been  felt  to  be  most  desirable  that  the  Synod  of 
New  York,  and  the  General  Synod  of  the  West,  in- 
stead of  continuing  as  separate  organizations,  should 
coalesce  into  one  body.  It  has  been  agreed  that  tlie 
united  church  will  adopt  the  name  of  "  The  United 
Presbj'terian  Church  in  North  America." 

ASSOCIATE  PRESBYTERY  OF  IRELAND. 
The  introduction  of  the  Secession  church  into  Ire- 
land was  almost  contemporaneous  with  its  first  ap- 
pearance IS  Scotland.  The  circumstances  which  led 
to  the  commencement  of  the  cause  in  the  sister  isle 
were  singularly  providential.  The  father  of  the  late 
Rev.  WilUani  Jameson  of  Kilwinning,  lived  at  the 
time  when  the  Secession  first  took  place,  and 
warmly  espoused  its  interests.  He  was  a  sea-far- 
ing man ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  business,  had  occa- 
sion to  touch  at  one  of  the  sea-ports  in  the  north  ol 
Ireland.  From  the  well  known  sjTnpathies  of  simi- 
lar minds,  the  religious  sailor  soon  foimd  himself  in 
intercourse  with  some  of  the  religious  people  in  the 
town.  At  that  time,  Arminianisra  seemed  to  be 
making  as  much  progress  among  the  Presbyterians  in 
Ireland,  as  it  was  making  in  Scotland.  He  reported 
to  his  friends  in  that  country  tlie  detennined  stand 
wliich  had  been  made  in  the  General  Assembly  in 
Scotland,  and  the  Secession  which  had,  in  conse- 
quence, taken  place.  The  result  of  their  intercom-se 
and  of  his  communications,  was  an  agreement  on  the 
pai-t  of  the  Irish  immediately  to  ajiply  to  the  Asso 
ciate  Presbyteiy  to  come  over  and  help  them.  It 
was  by  tliis  apparently  fortuitous  occurrence — from 
tills  small  and  precious  seed  borne  by  the  winds,  that 
the  Secession  in  Ireland  has  sprung  up  and  branched 
out  to  its  present  magnitude.  The  first  application 
was  made  to  the  Associate  Presbytery  at  their  meeting 
in  November  1736.  It  came  from  280  families  hi 
Lisbum  in  Ireland.  The  petitioners  complained 
that  the  presbytery  within  whose  boimds  they  re- 
sided, had  intruded  upon  them  a  minister  contrary 
to  their  choice,  and  they  requested  that  they  might  b» 
received  into  the  communion  of  the  Secession,  and 
tliat  a  projierly  qualified  person  should  be  sent  to 
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break  amongst  them  the  bread  of  life.  To  this  ap- 
|jlication  the  presbytery  gave  an  encouraging  answer, 
Imt  having  no  preachers  at  tiie  time,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  them  to  accede  to  the  request.  In  1742, 
however,  in  consequence  of  a  similar  application  from 
Templcpatrick,  and  some  of  the  adjacent  places  in 
tlie  county  of  Antrim,  Mr  Gavin  Beugo,  a  proba- 
tioner, who  had  been  hcensed  by  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, but  afterwards  joined  the  Secession,  was  ap- 
pointed on  a  mission  to  Ireland  for  several  months  ; 
and  thi-ee  yeai-s  later  Messrs.  Jolm  Swanston  and 
George  Mun-ay  were  sent  to  preach  at  Belfast  and 
Markethill,  and  recommendation  was  given  to  the 
Glasgow  Presbytery  that  they  should  undertake  far- 
tlier  missions  to  the  same  district.  On  the  9th 
July  1746,  Mr.  Isaac  Patton,  anotlier  proDationer 
from  Scotland,  was  ordained  over  the  congregation 
at  Lylehill,  Templcpatrick.  Deputations  were  fi'e- 
quently  sent  over  from  the  Associate  Synod,  and  in 
tlie  course  of  then-  preacliing  tours  in  the  North  of 
Ireland,  some  of  them  were  imprudent  enough  to  rail 
Rgaijist  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  into  wliich  it  cannot  be 
denied  Pelagian  sentiments  had  to  some  extent  be- 
gun to  find  their  way.  The  indisciiminate  censm-es 
which  the  Scotch  Seceders  had  thrown  out,  roused 
the  Synod  m  self  defence  to  pubHsh  'A  Serious 
Warning,'  addressed  to  theu'  people,  wliich,  while  it 
condemned  Pelagian  doctrine  as  unsomid  and  im- 
Bcriptiu-al,  complained  of  the  conduct  of  the  Seceders 
as  disorderly  and  improper,  hinting  broadly  at  tlie 
same  time  that  their  preacliing  savoured  of  Antino- 
mianism.  The  pubUcation  of  this  '  Serious  Warning' 
produced  a  great  sensation.  The  Seceders  com- 
plained loudly  that  it  treated  them  with  injustice ; 
but  the  weightiest  charge  which  they  brought 
against  the  document  was,  that  in  its  very  language 
it  was  thorouglily  heterodox,  inasmuch  as  it  spoke  of 
"  the  necessity  of  sincere  oljedience  to  the  moral  law 
to  qualify  us  for  communion  \vith  God  here,  and 
eternal  hfe  hereafter."  This  statement,  in  a  docu- 
ment sanctioned  by  the  Synod,  showed  all  too 
plainly  that  soimd  doctrine  was  not  sufficiently  at- 
tended to  by  the  Irish  Presbyterian  ministers  of  the 
time.  The  controversy  thus  commenced  between 
the  Seceders  and  the  Synod  of  Ulster  continued  for 
years.  The  former  charged  their  opponents  with 
heresy,  ministerial  unfaithfulness,  and  laxity  of  dis- 
cipline, the  latter  declared  the  'Act  and  Testimony' 
to  be  absurd,  disloyal  and  intolerant.  Public  discus- 
sions were  held  between  the  contending  parties. 
The  utmost  rancour  and  animosity  were  displayed  on 
both  sides. 

When  the  Secession  in  Scotland  was  split  into 
two  parties, — the  Burgher  and  Antiburgher  Synods, 
— there  were  three  congregations  in  Ireland  who 
received  regular  supply  of  sermon ;  these  were  Kil- 
lenney,  Ballyroney,  and  Ballibay.  The  Burgher  Sy- 
nod in  1748,  appointed  three  of  the  brethren  to 
labour  in  succession  each  for  several  weeks  among 
the  Irish  congiegatious  ;  and  so  successful  were  the 


exertions  of  the  Synod,  tliat  in  1751  a  presbytery  wa» 
formed  in  connection  with  it.  assuming  the  name  ol 
the  Associate  Presbytery  of  Do^vn,  and  consisting  at 
its  first  formation  of  three  ministers  with  their  elders. 
The  brethren  of  this  presbytery  conducted  themselves 
with  the  utmost  devotedness  and  zeal,  and,  accord- 
ingly, in  the  privy  censures  instituted  by  the  Asso- 
ciate Synod  in  1762,  the  conduct  of  the  presbytery  of 
Down  met  with  imqualilied  approbation,  the  various 
questions  proposed  having  been  most  satisfactorily 
answered.  At  the  same  time  congregations  con 
nected  with  the  Antiburgher  Synod  were  formed  in 
various  places,  and  in  1750  a  presbytery  was  formed 
under  the  name  of  "  The  Associate  Presbytery  ol 
Ireland.  From  1755  to  1763  only  two  additions 
were  made  to  the  Associate  ministers  in  Ireland ;  but 
at  length  so  rapidly  did  the  Secession  make  pro- 
gress in  Ireland,  that  in  1779,  three  presbyteries 
having  been  already  formed  in  connection  with  the 
Burgher  Synod,  a  petition  was  presented  to  the 
Sujireme  Court  in  Scotland,  by  the  brethren  in  Ire- 
land, craving  that  they  might  be  erected  into  a  Sy- 
nod for  the  piu^joses  of  government  and  disciphne. 
This  petition  was  favourably  enteitained  by  the  Scot- 
tish brethren,  and  certain  terms  were  laid  down  on 
which  fraternal  intercourse  should  be  maintained  be- 
tween the  two  Synods.  These  terms  were  cordially 
acquiesced  in  by  the  brethren  in  Ireland,  and  the 
Irish  Synod  held  its  first  meeting  at  Monaghan  on 
the  20tli  October  1779.  This  new  judicatorj',  which 
consisted  only  of  twenty  ministers,  was  not  subject 
to  the  Scottish  court  of  the  same  name,  but  was  re- 
cognised by  it  as  possessed  of  co-ordinate  authority. 
In  the  sprmg  of  1782,  Mr.  John  Thomson,  minister 
at  Ku-kintQloch,  was  sent  by  the  Synod  in  Scotland 
to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Irish  SjTiod  as  a  cor- 
responding member,  and  the  report  which  he  brought 
back  concemmg  the  reception  that  he  met  with, 
and  the  improved  state  of  ailairs  among  the  Seceders 
in  L'eland,  was  of  a  gratifying  kind. 

About  this  time  the  proposal  for  a  union  between 
the  two  bodies — Burgher  and  Antiburgher — of  the 
Secession  began  to  be  started  in  Ireland  as  well  as 
in  Scotland.  An  overture  to  this  etVect  was  presented 
to  the  Antiburgher  Synod  at  their  meeting  in  Way 
1784,  from  the  presbytery  of  Moira  and  Lisbum  in 
Ireland,  and  this  overture  was  accompanied  by  a 
petition  from  the  presbytery  of  Newtoulimavady, 
cordially  concurrmg  in  the  same  object.  The  Irish 
brethren  in  these  documents  reconnnended  the  Synod 
to  adopt,  as  a  preliminary  ground  of  union,  '•  That 
both  parties  declare  their  adherence  to  the  whole  ol 
the  Secession  Testimony  attained  to,  while  tluy 
were  united;  iliat  is,  all  that  was  attained  to  ante- 
cedent to  the  meeting  of  Synod  in  April  1747." 
The  petition  from  the  presbytery  of  NewtonUma- 
vady  included  in  it  a  request  that  the  Synod  would 
sanction  the  presbyteries  of  Ireland  erecting  them- 
selves mto  a  court,  as  had  been  aUeady  done  by  the 
Burgher  portion  of  the  Secession  Church  in  Ireland. 
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Both  propusals,  tluu  I'ur  union  and  that  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Synod,  were  rejected  by  the  Supreme 
fVjuit.  These  decisions,  however,  were  not  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Irisli  bretliren;  and  accordingly,  they 
sent  up  a  representation  at  next  meeting,  complam- 
ing  of  what  the  Synod  had  done,  and  craving  that 
tliey  would  review  their  deed.  This  second  applica- 
tion was  not  more  successful  than  the  lirst.  The 
Synod  not  only  refused  to  grant  their  requests,  but 
expressed  disapprobation  of  their  conduct  in  not 
resting  satislied  with  the  decisions  wliich  had  for- 
merly been  given.  They  agreed,  however,  to  express 
their  sympathy  with  the  brethren  in  Ireland,  and 
appointed  a  committee  to  correspond  with  them.  In 
May  1788,  the  Antiburgher  section  of  the  Secession 
in  Scotland  adojited  a  new  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tion, erecting  dill'erent  Synods  in  subordination  to 
one  general  Svnod.  In  caiTying  out  these  new 
arrangements,  the  four  presbyteries  in  connection 
with  the  body  in  Ireland  were  constituted  into  a 
SjTiod,  the  tii-st  meeting  of  wliich  was  held  at  Bel- 
fast on  the  first  Tuesday  of  the  following  August. 

The  two  bi-anchcs  of  the  Secession  in  Ireland  con- 
tiimed  to  prosecute  the  work  of  evangelization  with 
unabated  energy  and  success.  The  congi-egations 
of  both  parties  gradually  uicreased  in  number.  At 
length  a  movement  was  commenced  in  1805  to  efl'ect 
a  union  of  the  two  bodies.  An  aggregate  meeting 
was  held  for  tliis  pm|iose  at  Lm-gan,  and  certaui 
propositions  were  agreed  upon  as  the  basis  of  union. 
News  of  this  movement  haWug  reached  Scotland, 
tiie  General  Associate  Synod  took  up  the  matter  at 
their  next  meeting,  and  transmitted  to  their  Irish 
hrethren  tlieir  views  upon  the  proposed  union.  The 
two  Irish  Synods,  however,  were  unable  to  come  to 
an  agreement  as  to  the  terms  in  which  the  basis  of 
union  should  be  expressed,  and  accordmgly  the  nego- 
tiation was  in  the  meantime  broken  oil'.  The  Anti- 
burgher provincial  Sjmod  in  Ireland  having  failed  in 
eli'ecting  a  union  with  their  Burgher  brethren,  made 
an  appUcation  to  the  General  Synod  in  Scotland  to 
be  allowed  to  transact  their  own  business  without 
being  in  inunediate  subordination  to  that  Court. 
Tliat  proposal,  however,  the  General  Synod  refused 
to  entertain. 

In  1809  the  Secession  congregations  in  Ireland 
were  thrown  into  a  state  of  excitement,  in  conse- 
ipience  of  some  alterations  made  by  government  in 
the  mode  of  distributing  the  Regium  Donum  or 
Itoyal  Bounty.  For  a  long  period  annual  grants  of 
money  had  been  given  from  the  exchequer  for  the 
support  of  Presbyterian  ministers  in  the  North  of 
Ireland.  It  was  now  arranged  by  government,  that 
instead  of  granting  a  smn  to  each  denomination  to 
be  divided  among  its  own  ministers,  a  sum  should  be 
given  directly  from  the  exchequer  to  each  minister 
according  to  the  number  of  famihes  in  each  congi'e- 
gation,  and  the  stipend  which  they  paid  to  their 
minister.  It  was  also  laid  down  under  the  new 
rulei,  that  before  any  niinitier  could  receive   the 


Regium  Donum,  he  must  take  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
and  an  attestation  to  tliat  effect,  signed  by  two 
magistrates,  must  be  transmitted  to  the  proper 
quarter. 

When  the  provincial  Synod  of  the  Antiburgheri 
in  Ireland  met  at  Belfast,  on  the  4th  July  1809,  in- 
tinuition  was  made  to  them  of  the  new  amuigements, 
and  a  discussion  arose  on  the  question,  Whether  the 
Bounty  could  be  accepted  on  the  tciTns  jiroposed  ? 
This  was  decided  in  the  negative,  chiolly  on  the  ground 
that  to  require  an  oath  of  allegiance  before  a  minis- 
ter was  entitled  to  receive  the  bounty,  amounted  to 
a  purchasing  of  their  loyalty,  and  to  arrange  the 
ministers,  as  was  proposed,  under  dillerent  classes, 
was  inconsistent  with  presbyterian  parity,  and  wa« 
besides  unjust,  the  smallest  sums  bemg  paid  to  the 
poorest  class,  and  the  largest  to  the  wealthiest  class 
The  matter  was  brought  by  petition  for  advice  before 
the  General  Associate  S}T]od  in  Scothmd  in  1810; 
and  their  decision  was  m  favoiu"  of  the  acceptance  of 
the  Regiimi  Donimi, — a  result  which  was  received 
with  great  dissatisfaction  by  several  of  the  congre- 
gations in  Ireland.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the 
General  Synod  in  1811,  the  same  question  came 
again  under  review.  Mr.  Bryce,  one  of  the  Irish 
bretliren,  had  protested  against  a  decision  of  the 
Irish  Synod  agi'eeing  to  act  upon  the  advice  of  the 
General  Synod  given  in  the  previous  year ;  and  he 
now  brought  his  protest  and  appeal  before  the 
Supreme  Court.  Several  congregations  in  Ireland 
presented  memorials  to  the  Synod  on  the  same  occa- 
sion, objecting  to  the  acceptance  by  their  ministers 
of  the  Regium  Donum.  A  number  of  the  congre- 
gations were  divided  on  the  point ;  the  Belfast  con- 
gregation was  nearly  equally  divided  in  sentiment, 
eighty-eight  persons  subscribing  a  memorial  to  the 
Synod,  and  eighty-six  subscribing  a  protest  against 
its  transmission.  Complaints  were  also  made  against 
Mr.  Bryce  for  distui-bmg  the  harmony  and  peace  of 
the  congregations  by  the  injudicious  steps  he  had 
taken,  and  the  intemperate  language  he  had  used  in 
supporting  his  \dews  on  the  disputed  (|uestion.  At 
the  same  time  a  petition  was  presented  from  a  num- 
ber of  persons  who  had  been  connected  with  a 
Burgher  congregation,  stating  that  they  had  with- 
drawal from  theh  fonner  connection  in  consequence 
of  their  ministers  accepting  of  the  Kegium  Donimi 
on  the  terms  proposed  by  government ;  and  request- 
ing a  supply  of  sermon  from  the  Antibiu-gher  SjiiocL 
All  these  memorials,  petitions,  and  conqjlaints  were 
refeiTed  by  the  Sjniod  to  a  coimnittee,  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  take  the  whole  subject  into  consideration, 
and  to  report  at  a  subsequent  sederunt.  The  report 
of  the  committee  when  given  in,  was  cjirefully  re- 
vised and  unanimously  adopted  as  the  dehverance  of 
the  SjTiod  on  the  subject.  Being  of  some  importance, 
we  give  the  precise  tenns  of  the  Synod's  decision. 
"  That  though  the  synod  do  not  consider  the  accept- 
ance of  the  Regium  Donum,  in  all  circumstances,  at 
unlawfid,  yet  they  cannot  approve  of  receiving  it  on 
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the  term  specified  in  the  late  grant.  But  as  every 
Hiing  which  may  be  objectionable  ought  not  forth- 
with to  be  made  a  term  of  communion ;  so  the  Synod 
judge  tliat,  in  present  circumstances,  the  acceptance 
or  non-acceptance  of  the  Donum  ought  not  to  be 
viewed  in  this  light ;  and  they  cannot  help  express- 
ijig  their  disapprobation  of  the  conduct  of  those  who 
have  on  this  account  withdrawn  from  the  dispensa- 
tion of  divine  ordinances  in  their  respective  congre- 
gations, and  enjoin  such  persons  to  return  to  their 
duty,  and  exercise  forbearance  ^vith  their  ministers  and 
bretliren  in  this  matter ;  and  in  doing  so,  no  session 
shall  exclude  them  from  church  privileges  for  past 
inegularities  in  tliia  afl'air.  As,  however,  the  accept- 
ance of  the  Donum  has  proved  a  stumbling-block  to 
many  church  membei-s,  the  sjTiod  judge,  in  order  to 
remove  it,  that  no  presbytery  in  Ireland  ought  in 
future  to  grant  a  moderation,  wthout  being  satisfied 
that  the  sum  offered  by  the  congregation  is  adequate 
to  the  support  of  a  gospel  ministry,  according  to 
their  respective  situations,  independent  of  any  such 
aid :  And  they  recommend  it  to  the  several  congre- 
gations already  settled,  to  take  immediate  steps  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the  stipends  of  their  min- 
isters, that  they  may,  as  soon  as  possible,  have  no 
farther  occasion  for  the  assistance  of  government ; 
and,  when  the  respective  presbyteries  shall  be  satis- 
fied with  the  support  given,  that  they  shall  be  bound 
to  reliurjuish  all  interest  in  the  Regiura  Donum." 
In  addition  to  tliis  general  deliverance  on  the  question 
under  discussion,  the  Synod  decided  that  Mr.  Bryce 
should  make  an  acknowledgment  of  the  irregularity 
of  his  conduct,  and  express  sorrow  for  it ;  and  fur- 
ther, that  he  should  refrain  from  all  such  practices, 
and  acquiesce  in  the  decision  now  given  respecting 
(lie  Regium  Donum.  Mr.  Bryce,  however,  being 
refractory,  the  Synod  suspended  him  from  the  minis- 
try till  their  next  meeting.  Disregarding  this  eccle- 
siastical censm-e,  Mr.  Br)'ce  left  the  Secession,  and 
became  the  founder  of  a  small  sect  in  the  North  of 
Ireland,  which  consists  of  six  or  seven  ministers, 
united  together  under  the  name  of  "  the  Associate 
Presbytery  of  Ireland." 

The  middle  course  adopted  by  the  General  Synod 
in  Scotland  was  successful  in  putting  an  end  to  the 
excitement  which  had  arisen  in  the  Irish  congrega- 
tions ;  and  they  continued  to  advance  in  usefulness 
and  prosperity.  For  a  long  tune,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  a  union  between  the  two  sections  of  the  Seces- 
•ion  in  Ireland  had  been  felt  to  be  very  desiiable, 
and  was  by  many  on  both  sides  anxiously  longed 
and  prayed  for.  At  length,  however,  the  object 
was  accomphshed.  A  joint-committee  was  appoint- 
ed in  1817  by  the  two  Secession  Synods  in  that 
country,  to  make  such  additions  to  the  original  Se- 
cession Testimony  as  might  adapt  it  to  the  state  of 
rehgion  in  Ireland,  that  so  it  might  serve  as  a  basis 
ot  union,  and  the  public  testimony  of  the  united 
body  in  favour  of  truth  and  against  error.  This 
mmmittee  held  several  meetings,  but  found  them- 


selves imable  to  draw  up  such  a  dociunent  as  w&i 
required ;  but  they  imanimously  recommended  tliat, 
as  the  Synod  had  agreed  to  take  as  a  basis  of  union 
[lie  'Westinmster  Confession  of  Faith,'  the  '  I..argcr 
:ind  Shorter  Catecliisms,'  the  'Directory  for  Worship 
and  form  of  Presbyterian  Chiu-ch  government,' with 
the  Original  Secession  Testimony,  they  should  forth- 
with unite,  "  leaving  the  adaptation  to  be  afterward* 
digested,  adopted,  and  exhibited  to  the  world."  Ar- 
ticles of  union,  accordingly,  were  drawn  up  and 
agreed  to  on  both  sides,  and  the  union  was  accom- 
plished in  Cookstown,  on  July  7,  1818,  the  uiited 
body  taking  the  name  of  the  PKEsnvTERiAN  Sy- 
.NOD  OF  Seceders  is  Ireland  (which  see). 

ASSONNA,  a  work  among  the  Mohammedans 
corresponding  to  the  Jewish  Talmud,  containing  all 
the  traditions  which  they  are  obliged  to  follow.  They 
have  also  annotations  on  this  volume  of  traditions, 
in  which  they  implicitly  acquiesce,  and  distinguish, 
moreover,  obligatory  precepts  from  wliat  are  merely 
good  counsels. 

ASSUJIPTION  (Festival  of  the),  a  festival 
observed  both  by  the  Romish  and  Greek  churches 
on  the  loth  of  August,  in  honour  of  the  alleged  mira- 
culous ascent  of  the  Vii'gin  Mary  mto  heaven.  It 
was  first  instituted  in  the  seventh  century.  The 
great  veneration  in  which  the  Virgin  had  before  that 
time  begun  to  be  held  led  to  the  idea  that  her  depar- 
ture from  the  world  was  likely  accompanied  with 
some  remarkable  miracle.  The  silence  of  the  evan- 
gelists on  the  subject  of  her  death  favoured  this 
supposition.  The  legend,  however,  on  which  the 
festival  is  founded  was  only  exhibited  in  its  complete 
t'orm  in  the  work  of  Gregorj'  of  Tours,  De  Gloria 
Martyrum.  This  author  relates,  that  wh  3n  Mary  was 
at  the  point  of  death,  all  the  apostles  assembled  and 
watched  with  her.  Then  Christ  appeared  with  his 
angels,  and  committed  her  soul  to  the  archangel 
Michael ;  but  her  body  was  carried  away  in  a  cloud. 
Hence  the  festival  of  the  Assumption.  The  story 
of  the  miraculous  ascent  of  Our  Lady  is  now  be- 
lieved universally  in  the  Romish  Church.  The 
Greek  Chmxh  calls  this  festival  Dormitio  Deiparw, 
the  sleeping  of  the  Jtother  of  God;  and,  in  con- 
nection with  it.  they  relate  the  following  legend. 
Three  days  after  the  death  of  the  Virgin,  the 
apostles  being  assembled  together,  according  to  a 
custom  established  among  them  from  the  day  of  our 
Lord's  ascension,  deposited  a  piece  of  bread  on  a 
cusliion,  to  distingiush  both  the  dignity  and  seat  of 
their  Master.  While  thus  met,  the  room  on  a  sud- 
den was  filled  with  a  remarkable  light,  and  the 
blessed  Virgin  appeared  to  them  surrounded  with 
rays  of  glory,  and  attended  by  a  numerous  host  of 
angels.  At  her  entrance,  she  thus  addressed  the 
apostles  :  "  God  be  with  you ;  I  will  never  leave 
you  nor  forsake  you."  The  apostles,  surprised  and 
transported,  repUcd,  "  0  ever-blessed  Virgin-Mothei 
of  God,  griuit  us  thy  aid."  After  that,  the  blessed 
Virgin  vanished  out  of  their  sight.     The  apostles 
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thereupon  cried  out,  "  The  Queen  is  ascended  into 
licaven,  and  there  sits  on  tlie  riglit  hand  of  lier  .Sou." 
In  commemoration  of  tliis  event,  tlie  Greeks  on  tliis 
festival  deliver  a  loaf,  three  lighted  wax  tapers, 
some  incense  and  tire,  into  the  hands  of  the  priest, 
wlio  cuts  orT  the  crust  of  tlie  loaf  in  the  foi-m  of  a 
triangle,  sets  tlie  three  wax  tapers  upon  tlie  crust. 
Hid  then  thurities  and  blesses  the  bread.  After- 
wards he  delivers  the  bread  to  the  youngest  per- 
son present,  who  distributes  it  among  the  whole 
congi-egation.  On  the  festival  of  the  Assumption, 
the  Greek  Church  also  observes  the  ceremony  of 
blessing  the  lands,  by  vii-tue  of  a  small  bough  with 
three  leaves  upon  it,  some  gum,  a  Uttle  wax,  and  a 
sprig  of  the  strawben-y  herb  blessed  by  the  priest, 
and  planted  afterwards  in  the  middle  of  their  grounds. 
See  Mariolatky. 

ASSURITANS,  a  Christian  sect  which  si]rung 
up  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  centmy  in  the  reign 
of  Constantius  and  pontificate  of  Libcrius.  It 
seems  to  have  been  an  off-shoot  of  the  Donatist 
liarty  in  Africa.  They  arc  said  to  have  held  that 
the  Son  was  inferior  to  the  Father,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  the  Son,  thus  maintamingan  essentiiil  sub- 
ordination among  the  persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 
See  DoNATisTS. 

ASSYRIANS  (Religion  of  the  Ancient). 
This  is  one  of  tlie  most  ancient  kingdoms  or  empu-es 
in  the  world.  Its  original  boimdaries  are  probably 
those  assigned  by  Ptolemy,  who  represents  it  as 
boimded  on  the  north  by  part  of  Amicnia,  from 
Mount  Nipbites  to  Lake  Van,  on  the  west  by  the 
Tigi-is,  on  the  south  by  Susiana,  and  on  the  cast  by 
part  of  Media  and  the  mountains  Choatras  and  Za- 
gros.  It  coiTCsponded  in  the  opinion  of  Rosenmiil- 
ler,  with  raodeni  Kurdistan,  or,  perliaps,  more  cor- 
rectly, the  pacliahc  of  Mosul.  Considerable  diiier- 
ence  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  founder  of  this  great 
empire,  the  words  of  Gen.  x.  11,  where  the  origin  of 
the  Assyrian  empire  is  referred  to,  admitting  of  two 
translations.  Many  Heljrew  scholars  adhere  to  the 
rendering  adopted  by  the  authorized  version,  "  Out 
of  that  land  went  fortli  Asshur  and  builded  Nineveh," 
which  was  the  capital  city  of  ancient  Assyria.  Others, 
however,  including  names  of  great  weight,  prefer  the 
rendering  adopted  on  the  margin,  "  Out  of  that  land 
he  (Ninirod)  went  forth  mito  Asshur  or  Assyria." 
According  to  this  latter  reading,  the  mighty  hunter 
is  supposed  to  have  laid  the  foundations  of  two  gi'eat 
empu-es,  the  Assyrian  and  the  Babylonian.  It  is  of 
little  consequence  whether  the  origin  of  the  As- 
syrian empire  be  ascribed  to  Asshur  or  Nimrod ;  but 
it  is  plain  at  all  events,  that  the  former  must  have 
given  name  to  the  country. 

The  chronology  of  the  empii-e  seems  to  have  given 
rise  to  as  conflicting  opinions  among  the  leamcd  as 
its  origin  ;  some  attributing  its  commencement  to  an 
earlier,  and  some  to  a  later  date.  According  to  the 
Hebrew  clu'onology,  the  event,  so  briefly  noticed  in 
Gen.  I.  11,  took  place  B.  C.  2128.     Ancient  history 


tells  us  of  Belus,  Ninus,  and  Semiramis,  as  sover- 
eigns of  Nineveh  and  Babylon  in  the  first  period  of 
the  greatness  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  Then  follows 
a  long  list  of  thirty-six  kings,  of  whose  reigns  no 
events  are  recorded.  We  next  reach  Sardaiiapa- 
lus,  the  revolt  of  the  Medes,  tlie  tragic  end  of  that 
eii'eminate  emperor,  and  the  fall  of  the  Assyriiui  em- 
pire. It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Assyrian  and 
Egyiitimi  kingdoms  arose  nearly  at  tlie  same  time. 
Both  from  the  Bible  and  profane  history,  hostilities 
between  the  twocomitries  must  have  been  frequent; 
and  an  Egyptian  dynasty  of  kings  must  have  at  one 
time  or  another  ruled  over  the  Assyrian  empire. 
This  conclusion  is  amply  confinned  by  the  recent 
researches  of  Dr.  Layard,  who  has  discovered 
among  the  ruins  of  Nineveh  various  remiiins  evi- 
dently Egyjitian  in  their  character.  It  was  nut,  how- 
ever, till  the  reign  of  the  I'ul  of  Scripture,  tliat  tlie 
AssjTian  Empu'e  became  entu-ely  iudepcndcnt  and 
regained  a  proud  position  among  the  Asiatic  king- 
doms. Sir  Isaac  Newton,  uideed,  alleges  that  Tul 
may  be  considered  as  the  first  conqueror  and  founder 
of  the  empire.  From  this  time  for  about  150  years, 
a  succession  of  powerful  AssjTian  kings  ruled  the 
destinies  of  Asia,  wlien,  at  length,  by  the  invasion  of 
the  united  forces  of  the  Medes  and  Babylonians, 
Nineveh  was  taken  b.  c.  606,  and  utterly  destroyed. 
The  discoveries  of  Dr.  Layard  have  brought  to  Ughi 
remains  which  evidently  point  to  two  successive 
periods  of  alternate  power  and  desolation,  the  one 
belongmg  to  a  remote  antiquity,  and  the  otlier  to  a 
much  later  age.  The  following  are  the  conclusions 
wliich  he  di'aws  from  his  wliole  researches  : — 

"  Ut,  That  there  are  buildings  ui  Assyria  which  so 
far  dill'er  in  their  sculptiu-es,  in  their  mythological 
;md  sacred  symbols,  and  in  the  character  and  lan- 
guage of  their  inscriptions,  as  to  lead  to  the  inference 
that  there  were  at  least  two  distinci  periods  of  As- 
syrian history.  We  may  moreover  conclude,  that 
either  the  people  inhabiting  the  country  at  those  dis- 
tinct periods  were  of  different  races,  or  of  ditiercnt 
branches  of  the  same  race  ;  or  tliat,  by  intermixtm-e 
with  foreigners,  perhaps  Egyptians,  great  changes 
had  taken  place  in  their  language,  religion,  and  cus- 
toms, between  the  building  of  the  tii-st  jialace  of 
Nimi-oud  and  that  of  the  edifices  at  Ivliorsabad  and 
Kouyunjik. 

"  2d,  That  the  names  of  the  kings  on  the  monu- 
ments show  a  lapse  of  even  some  centuries  between 
the  foundation  of  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  re- 
cent of  these  edilices. 

"  3d,  That  from  the  symbols  introduced  into  the 
sculptm-es  of  the  second  Assyrian  period,  and  from 
the  Kgj-ptian  character  of  the  small  objects  found  in 
the  eai-th,  above  the  ruins  of  the  buildings  of  the 
oldest  period,  there  was  a  close  connection  witli 
Egypt,  either  by  conquest  or  friendly  intercourse, 
between  the  times  of  the  erection  of  the  earliest  and 
latest  palaces;  and  that  the  monmnents  of  Egypt, 
the  names  of  kings  in  certain  Egyptian  dyna.sties, 
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the  ivories  from  Nimroud,  the  introduction  of  several 
Assyrian  divinities  into  the  Egyptian  pantheon,  and 
other  evidence,  point  to  the  foiu'teenth  century  as 
the  probable  time  of  the  commencement,  and  the 
ninth  as  the  period  of  the  termination  of  that  inter- 
course. 

"4th,  That  the  earlier  palaces  of  Nimroud  were 
already  in  ruins,  and  bmied  before  the  foundation  of 
the  later ;  and  that  it  is  probable  they  may  have 
been  thus  destroyed  about  the  time  of  the  foiu-teenth 
Egyptian  dynasty. 

"  5th,  That  the  existence  of  two  distinct  dynasties 
in  Assyria,  and  the  foundation  about  two  thousand 
years  before  Christ,  of  an  Assyi-ian  monarchy,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  testimony  of  the  most  ancient 
authors,  and  is  in  accordance  with  the  evidence  of 
Scripture,  and  of  Egyi)tian  monuments." 

The  excavations  akeady  made  throw  considerable 
light  upon  the  ancient  religion  of  Assyria.  A  great 
number  of  scidptured  figures  have  been  discovered, 
which  establish  animal-worship,  cither  in  its  gi'oss  or 
merely  symboUc  character,  to  have  prevailed  in  that 
country.  As  an  illustration  of  tliis  point,  we  select 
from  the  valuable  work  of  Layard,  entitled  '  Nineveh 
and  its  Kemains,'  the  following  gi-aphic  accoimt  of 
an  Assyrian  palace,  which  seems  to  have  been  at 
once  the  abode  of  royalty  and  the  temple  of  re- 
ligion : — 

"  It  was  at  first  necessary  to  foiTn  an  eminence,  that 
the  building  might  rise  above  the  plain,  and  be  seen 
from  afar.  This  eminence  was  not  hastily  made  by 
heaping  up  earth,  but  regularly  and  systematically 
built  with  sun-dried  bricks.  Thus  a  platform,  thirty 
or  forty  feet  high,  was  foi-med,  and  upon  it  they 
erected  the  royal  or  sacred  edifice. 

"  The  walls  of  the  chambers,  fi-om  five  to  fifteen 
feet  thick,  were  first  constructed  of  sim-ch-ied  bricks. 
The  alabaster  slabs  were  used  as  panels.  They 
were  placed  upright  against  the  walls,  care  being  first 
taken  to  ciit  on  the  back  of  each  an  inscription,  re- 
cording the  name,  title,  and  descent  of  the  king  un- 
dertaking the  work.  They  were  kept  in  their  places 
luid  held  together  by  hon,  copper,  or  wooden  cramps 
or  plugs.  The  cramps  wore  in  the  form  of  double 
dove-tails,  and  fitted  into  coiTcsponding  grooves  in 
two  adjoining  slabs.  The  corners  of  the  chambers 
were  generally  formed  by  one  angular  stone,  and  all 
the  walls  were  either  at  right  angles  or  parallel  to 
each  other.  The  slabs  having  been  fixed  against 
the  walls,  the  subjects  to  be  represented  upon  them 
were  designed  and  sculptured,  and  the  inscriptions 
carved. 

"  The  principal  entrances  to  the  chambers  were,  it 
has  been  seen,  formed  by  gigantic  winged  bulls,  and 
lions  with  human  heads.  The  smaller  doorways 
were  guarded  by  colossal  ligui-es  of  divinities  or 
priests.  No  remains  of  doors  or  gates  were  disco- 
vered, nor  of  hinges ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  en- 
ti'ances  wore  provided  with  them.  The  slalis  used 
48  u  panelling  to  the  walls  of  unbaked  brick,  rarely 


exceeded  twelve  feet  in  height,  and  in  the  earliest 
palace  of  Nimroud  were  generally  httle  more  than 
nuie  ;  whilst  the  human-headed  hons  and  bulls  form- 
ing the  doorways,  vary  from  ten  to  sixteen.  Even 
these  colossal  figures  did  not  complete  the  height  o) 
the  room,  the  wall  being  carried  some  feet  above 
them.  This  upper  wall  was  built  either  of  baked 
bricks  richly  coloured,  or  of  sun-di-ied  bricks  covered 
by  a  thin  coat  of  plaster,  <on  wliich  were  painted 
various  ornaments.  It  could  generally  be  distin 
guished  m  the  ruins.  The  plaster  which  had  fallen 
was  frequently  preserved  in  the  rubbish,  and,  when 
first  found,  the  colom-s  upon  it  had  lost  little  of  their 
original  freshness  and  brilUancy.  It  is  to  these 
upper  walls  that  the  complete  covering  up  of  the 
building,  and  the  consequent  preservation  of  thn 
sculptures,  may  be  attributed ;  for  when  once  the 
edifice  was  deserted  they  fell  m,  and  the  unbaked 
bricks,  again  becoming  earth,  encased  the  whole  ruin. 
The  roof  was  probably  foi-med  by  beams,  supported 
entii-ely  by  the  walls;  smaller  beams,  planks,  or 
branches  of  trees  were  laid  across  them,  and  the 
whole  was  plastered  on  the  outside  with  mud.  Such 
are  the  roofs  in  modern  Ai-ab  cities  of  Assyria.  The 
great  naiT0\vness  of  all  the  rooms,  when  compared 
with  their  length,  appears  to  prove  that  the  As- 
syrians had  no  means  of  constructing  a  roof  requir- 
uig  other  support  than  that  afibrded  by  the  side  walls. 
The  most  elaborately  ornamented  hall  at  Nimroud, 
although  above  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  in  length, 
was  only  thhty-five  feet  broad.  The  same  disparity 
is  apparent  in  the  edifice  at  Kouyimjik.  The  pave- 
ment of  the  chambers  was  fomied  either  of  alabaster 
slabs  covered  with  inscriptions  recording  the  name 
and  genealogy  of  the  king,  and  probably  the  chiet 
events  of  his  reign;  or  of  kiln-bm-nt  bricks,  each 
also  hearing  a  short  inscription. 

"  The  interior  of  the  Assjn-ian  palace  must  have 
been  as  magnificent  as  imposing.  I  have  led  the 
reader  through  its  ruins,  and  he  may  judge  of  the 
impression  its  halls  were  calculated  to  make  upon 
the  stranger  who,  in  the  days  of  old,  entered  for  the 
th-st  time  the  abode  of  the  Assyrian  kings.  He  was 
ushered  in  through  the  portal  guarded  by  the  colos- 
sal lions  or  bulls  of  white  alabaster.  In  the  first 
hall  he  foimd  Inmself  suiToimdcd  by  the  sculptured 
records  of  the  empire.  Battles,  sieges,  triumphs, 
the  exploits  of  the  chase,  the  ceremonies  of  religion, 
were  portrayed  on  the  walls,  sculptured  in  alabaster, 
and  painted  in  gorgeous  colours.  Under  each  pic- 
tui-e  were  engraved,  in  characters  filled  up  with 
bright  copper,  inscriptions  describing  the  scenes  re- 
presented. Above  the  sculptiu-cs  were  painted  other 
events — the  king,  attended  by  his  emiuchs  and  war- 
riors, receivmg  his  prisoners,  entering  into  alhances 
with  other  monarchs,  or  pertbnning  some  sacred 
duty.  These  representations  were  inclosed  in  col- 
oured borders,  of  elaborate  and  elegant  design.  The 
emblematic  tree,  winged  bulls,  and  monstrous  ani- 
mals, were  conspicuous  among  the  ornaments.     Ai 


the  upper  end  of  tlie  hall  was  the  colossal  figure  of 
the  king  in  adoration  before  the  supreme  deity,  or 
receiving  irom  his  eunuch  the  holy  cup.  He  was 
tended  by  warriors  bearing  his  arms,  and  by  the 
priests,  or  presiding  divinities.  His  robes,  and  those 
of  his  followers,  were  adorned  with  groups  of  figures, 
animals,  and  (lowers,  all  painted  with  brilliant  col- 
ours. 

"The  stranger  trod  upon  alabaster  sLabs,  each 
bearing  an  inscription  recording  the  titles,  genea- 
logy, and  achievements  of  the  great  king.  Several 
doorways,  formed  by  gigantic  winged  lions  or  bulls, 
or  by  the  figures  of  guardian  deities,  led  into  other 
apartments,  which  again  opened  into  more  distant 
haUs.  In  each  were  new  sculptures.  On  the  walls 
of  some  were  processions  of  colossal  figures — armed 
men  and  eunuchs  following  the  king,  warriors  laden 
with  spoil,  leading  prisoners  or  bearing  presents  and 
oficrings  to  the  gods.  On  the  waUs  of  others  were 
portrayed  the  winged  priests  or  presiding  diWnitics, 
standing  before  the  sacred  trees.  The  ceilings  above 
him  wore  divided  into  square  compartments,  painted 
with  flowers  or  with  the  figures  of  animals.  Some 
were  inlaid  with  ivory,  each  compartment  being  sur- 
rounded by  elegant  borders  and  mouldings.  The 
beams,  as  well  as  the  sides  of  the  chambers,  may 
have  been  gilded,  or  even  plated  with  gold  and  sil- 
ver ;  and  the  rarest  woods,  in  which  the  cedar  was 
conspicuous,  were  used  for  the  wood-work.  Square 
openings  in  the  ceilings  of  the  chambers  admitted 
the  light  of  day.  (There  were  no  indications  of 
windows  found.)  A  pleasing  shadow  was  thrown 
over  the  sculptured  walls,  and  gave  a  majestic  ex- 
pression to  the  human  features  of  the  colossal  forms 
which  guarded  the  entrances.  Through  these  aper- 
tures was  seen  the  bright  blue  of  an  eastern  sky, 
enclosed  in  a  frame  on  which  were  painted,  in  vivid 
colours,  the  winged  circle,  in  tlie  midst  of  elegant 
ornaments  and  the  graceful  forms  of  ideal  animals. 

"  These  edifices,  as  it  has  been  shown,  were  great 
national  monuments,  upon  the  walls  of  which  were 
represented  in  sculpture,  or  inscribed  in  alphabetic 
characters,  the  chronicles  of  the  empire.  He  wlio 
entered  them  might  thus  read  the  history  and  learn 
the  glory  and  triumphs  of  the  nation.  They  served, 
at  the  same  time,  to  bring  continually  to  the  remem- 
brance of  those  who  assembled  within  them  on  fes- 
tive occasions,  or  for  the  celebration  of  religious  cer- 
emonies, the  deeds  of  their  ancestors,  and  the  power 
and  majesty  of  their  gods." 

The  worship  of  the  bull,  which  must  from  this 
description  have  occupied  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
religion  of  the  ancient  Assyrians,  is  obviously  of 
Egj'ptian  origin,  corresponding  to  the  worship  of 
Apis  (which  see)  and  Mnevis.  The  sacred  buU  of 
the  Egy]5tians  has  been  generally  regarded  as  repre- 
senting the  sun,  whose  worship  was  probably  the 
original  form  of  Pagan  idolatry.  The  sun,  moon, 
and  other  heavenly  bodies  were  probably  the  first 
objects  of  woi-ship  in  Assjnia ;  and  the  bull-worship 


of  the  Egyptians  was  no  doubt  introduced  at  a  much 
later  period,  when  that  people  took  possession  of 
the  Ass\Tian  kingdom.  Accordingly,  we  find  Euse- 
bius,  in  the  fourth  century,  thus  describing  the  pro- 
gress of  idolatry  among  the  Assyrians  from  Tsa- 
baism  and  lire-worship  to  the  adoption  of  the  gotl» 
of  the  Egj-jitians.  "  Ur,  which  signifies  fire,  waa 
the  idol  they  worshipped,  and  as  fire  will,  in  general, 
consume  every  thing  throwTi  into  it,  so  the  Assy- 
rians published  abroad,  that  the  gods  of  other  na- 
tions could  not  stand  before  theirs.  Many  experi- 
ments were  tried,  and  vast  numbers  of  idols  were 
brought  from  foreign  parts  ;  but  they  being  of  wood, 
the  all-devouring  god  Ur  or  fire,  consumed  them. 
At  last,  an  Egyptian  priest  found  out  the  art  to 
destroy  the  reputation  of  this  mighty  idol,  which 
had  so  long  been  the  terror  of  distant  nations.  He 
caused  the  figure  of  an  idol  to  be  made  of  porous 
earth,  and  the  belly  of  it  was  filled  with  water.  On 
each  side  of  the  belly  holes  were  made,  but  filled  up 
with  wax  This  being  done,  he  challenged  the  god 
Ur  to  oppose  his  god  Canopus,  which  was  accepted 
of  by  the  Chaldean  priests ;  but  no  sooner  did  the 
wax,  which  stopped  up  the  holes  in  the  belly  of 
Canopus,  begin  to  melt,  than  the  water  burst  out  and 
drowned  the  fire." 

At  one  period  we  find  the  Assyrians  wnrfihi|)ping 
Adeammelecii  and  Anammelech  (which  see)  and 
cruelly  causing  their  children  to  pass  through  the 
fire  in  honour  of  these  deities.  These  idols  are  spo- 
ken of  as  belonging  to  the  inhabitants  of  Sepliarvaiin 
at  the  time  when  a  colony  of  Assyrians  were  sent  fo 
replace  those  inhabitants  of  Palestine  who  had  been 
carried  captive  into  Assyria.  At  a  later  period  in 
the  histoiy  of  Assyria,  before  it  was  combined  with 
the  Babylonian  empire,  Nisroch  or  Ashur,  who  was 
most  probably  their  principal  deity,  is  mentioned 
as  an  idol  which  was  worshipped  at  Nineveli,  and 
it  was  in  the  temple  of  this  idol,  perhaps  a  part 
of  the  royal  palace,  that  Sennacherib  was  mur- 
dered by  his  two  sons.  Now  this  deity  is  said  to 
have  been  represented  in  the  form  of  an  eagle  ;  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  this  may  serve  to  explain 
that  part  of  the  description  which  Dr.  Layard  gives 
of  the  principal  edifice  at  Nimroud,  where  he  speaks 
of  entering  "  a  large  chamber  surrounded  by  eagle- 
headed  figures."  The  composite  form  which  the 
excavated  figures  are  often  found  to  assume,  such  as 
"  colossal  hons  winged  and  human-headed,"  "  gigan- 
tic winged  figures,  some  with  the  heads  of  eagles, 
others  entirely  human,  and  carr^-ing  mysterious 
sj-mbols  in  their  hands,"  points  to  a  period  at  which 
the  idolatry  was  strictly  sjTnbolical,  each  part  of  th« 
idol  being  intended  to  indicate  a  special  quality  or 
attribute  of  the  deity.  From  its  very  nature  this 
species  of  idolatry  imphes  a  more  advanced  perio<l 
in  the  history  of  a  nation.  In  its  primitive  aspect 
idolatry  is  simple,  and  it  is  only  when  men  begin  to 
reason  more  minutely  upon  the  qualities  of  tho.so 
beings  whom  they  worship  that  it  becomes  complex 
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in  its  character.  Would  tlie  idolater  give  an  out- 
ward sensuous  view  of  the  omniscient,  all-piercing 
eye  of  Deity,  what  more  significant  emblem  could  be 
•ielected  than  an  eagle?  Would  he  represent  the 
omnipresent  ubiquity  of  liis  nature,  what  fitter  em- 
blem than  to  give  wings  to  liis  idol?  Would  he 
exhibit  power,  he  selects  the  lion ;  or  all-producing 
utility,  the  ox  or  bull.  A  combination  of  these  em- 
blematic figures  may,  when  dug  out  of  the  earth 
after  ages  have  passed  away,  appear  to  the  excava- 
tors strange  anomalous  figures,  and  yet  to  those  who 
worshipped  them  they  exhibited  a  clear  mythical 
representation  of  attributes  belonging  to  the  Divine 
Beuig. 

Sir  Heniy  Rawlinson  names  twenty  other  gods, 
whom  he  identifies  with  some  of  the  classic  deities. 
Dr.  Layard  gives  a  table  of  twelve,  but  observes, 
"  some  of  them  may  possibly  be  identified  with  the 
divinities  of  the  Greek  pantheon,  although  it  is 
scarcely  wise  to  hazard  conjectures  which  must  ere 
long  be  again  abandoned."  Besides  these,  there 
were  multitudes  of  inferior  gods,  amounting,  accord- 
ing to  one  inscription,  to  four  thousand.  In  one  of 
the  cuneiform  inscriptions  belonging  to  the  tenth 
century  B.  c,  we  find  the  monarch,  whose  name 
Dr.  Hincks  renders  Assaraebaal,  and  Sir  Henry 
Itawlinson,  Sardanapahis,  mentioning  incidentally 
one  of  the  presiding  deities  of  the  Assyrians  :  "  I 
went  to  the  forests  and  cut  them  down,  and  made 
beams  of  the  wood  for  Ishtar,  mistress  of  the  city  of 
Nineveh,  my  protectress."  It  is  difficult  even  to  con- 
jecture who  this  goddess  is. 

Another  peculiarity  in  the  mythology  of  the  an- 
cient Assyrians  has  been  coiToborated  by  the  recent 
researches  of  Layard.  An  immense  egg,  they  were 
wont  to  say,  had  dropped  from  heaven  into  the  river 
Euphrates  ;  and  on  this  egg  some  doves  had  settled 
after  it  had  been  rolled  by  the  fishes  to  the  bank. 
Venus,  afterwards  called  Dea  Syria,  was  produced 
from  this  egg.  This  deity  was  the  Atargatis  of 
Ascalon,  described  by  Diodorus  Siculus  as  being  in 
the  upper  part  of  her  body  a  woman,  and  in  the 
lower  a  fish.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  Lay- 
ard, in  his  recent  excavations,  has  actually  discovered 
an  ancient  goddess  exactly  answering  to  tliis  descrip- 
t''5n.  Colonel  Rawlinson,  on  ethnological  grounds, 
has  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  ancient  Assy- 
rians imder  Nimrod  were  of  the  Scythic,  and  not  of 
the  Semitic  family.  Tlie  peculiar  aspect  of  their 
religion  seems  to  favour  this  idea.  And  in  all  pro- 
babihty,  as  the  researches  into  the  remains  go  for- 
ward, this  chai'acter  of  their  mythology  will  be 
brought  out  more  cleai-ly  and  established  on  a  finner 
basis. 

ASTARTE.    See  Ashtarotu. 

ASTERISK,  the  silver  star  with  which,  in  the 
Greek  Church,  the  priest  covers  the  consecrated 
bread,  pronouncing  at  the  same  time,  "The  star 
rested  over  the  place  where  the  child  was  laid."  This 
action    is   accompanied  with   some   other  prayers. 


The  asterisk  is  also  a  veil,  on  which  a  star  is  either 
painted  or  embroidered.  This  veil,  or  this  star,  sig 
nilies  that  the  bread  which  it  covers  ie  truly  dc 
scended  from  hoaveu.  The  asterisk,  acconling  to 
Toumefort  and  some  other  authors,  is  a  silver  or 
pewter  cross  which  the  officiating  priest  puts  upon 
tlie  patin  in  which  the  pieces  of  bread  lie  ready  for 
consecration.  This  cross  prevents  the  veil  from 
pressing  upon  the  bread.    See  Greek  Church. 

ASTR^A,  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Themis.  She 
was  the  goddess  of  justice,  who  descended  from 
heaven  to  earth  in  the  golden  age,  and  blessed  men 
by  her  residence  among  them ;  but  as  soon  as  that 
age  had  expired,  she  abandoned  the  earth,  and  was 
placed  among  the  stars. 

ASTRjEUS,  a  Titan  in  the  ancient  Pagan  my- 
thology, who  became  the  father,  by  Eos,  of  the 
winds,  and  all  the  stars  of  heaven. 

ASTRAGALOMANCY,  a  species  of  divination 
anciently  practised  in  a  temple  of  Hercules  in  Achaia 
It  consisted  in  throwing  smaU  pieces  with  marks 
corresponding  to  the  letters  of  the  alpliabet,  the  ac- 
cidental arrangement  of  which  formed  the  answer 
required.     See  Divination. 

ASTRATEIA,  a  siu-name  of  Artenns,  by  which 
she  was  worshipped  in  Laconia. 

ASTROLOGERS  (Gr.  action,  a  stai-,  hgos,  a  dis- 
course), a  class  of  men  who  profess  to  foretell  future 
events  from  an  examination  of  the  state  of  the  hea- 
vens and  the  courses  of  the  stars.  Tliis  species  of 
divination  appears  to  have  been  practised  at  a  very 
early  period  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  Chal- 
deans are  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  made  use 
of  this  art.  Thus  Cicero  says,  "  The  Chaldeans  in- 
habiting vast  plains,  whence  they  had  a  full  view  of 
the  heavens  on  every  side,  were  the  first  to  observe 
the  course  of  the  stars,  and  the  first  who  taught  man- 
kind the  efl'ects  which  were  thought  to  be  owing  to 
them.  Of  their  observations  they  made  a  science 
whereby  they  pretended  to  be  able  to  foretell  to 
eveiy  one  what  was  to  befidl  him,  and  what  fate  was 
ordained  him  from  liis  birth."  So  famed  did  the 
Chaldeans  become  for  their  ]irctended  skill  in  a.<tro- 
logy,  that  among  the  Babyloniiins  the  words  "  Chal- 
dean" and  "astrologer"  were  regarded  as  synony- 
mous, and  this  leiimed  caste  was  looked  upon  with 
great  veneration.  The  ancient  astrologers  reckoned 
the  smi,  moon,  and  planets  as  the  interpreters  of 
the  will  of  the  gods.  From  their  rising,  setting, 
colour,  and  general  aspect,  predictions  were  made  as 
to  the  comuig  appearances  of  nature  in  the  way  of 
tempests,  hurricanes,  earthquakes,  &c.  Tlie  planets 
were  viewed  as  affecting  the  destinies  of  men,  so 
that  from  their  nature  and  position  infoi-mation  might 
be  obtained  as  to  the  events  which  should  befall  a 
man  tlu-oughout  his  whole  Ufe.  Some  authoi-s  con- 
sider the  Egyptians  rather  than  the  Chaldeans  to 
have  given  origin  to  the  science  or  art  of  astrology. 
It  is  plain  at  all  events  that  they  practised  the  art 
from  very  early  times.     Herodotus  says,  that  amoii;; 
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tlie  Egyptians  every  day  was  under  the  influence  of 
some  star,  and  that  accorduig  to  the  day  on  which, 
and  the  star  under  which,  a  man  was  bom,  so  would 
be  his  future  life.  In  Greece  astrology  was  held  in 
fistiraition  not  only  by  private  individuals,  but  even 
by  public  magistrates.  Plutarch  informs  us  that 
the  Spartan  ephori  made  regular  observation  of 
the  heavens  every  ninth  year  during  the  night. 
So  linnly  were  the  deductions  of  astrologers  believed 
at  Athens,  that  an  assembly  of  the  people  would  be 
broken  up  by  a  stomi  of  thunder  and  liglitning,  or 
the  occurrence  of  any  other  phenomena  in  the  hea- 
vens which  were  accounted  unlucky.  Even  in  pri- 
vate life  such  natural  events  were  regardcid  as  inti- 
mations of  the  will  of  the  gods.  The  same  respect 
was  paid  among  the  Romans  to  the  appearances  of 
the  heavens,  and  even  the  movements  of  their  armies 
were  often  regulated  by  these  natural  phenomena. 

Heathen  nations,  indeed,  both  in  ancient  and  in 
modern  times,  have  always  held  it  in  high  esteem. 
Lucian  devotes  an  entire  treatise  to  its  explanation 
and  defence.  Ho  attributes  the  merit  of  its  inven- 
tion to  the  Ethiopians,  from  whom  the  Egj-ptians 
received  it,  and  he  declares,  that  of  all  the  nations 
that  have  existed,  he  never  heard  of  any  but  the 
Arcadians  who  condemned  and  rejected  it.  This 
author  explains  the  principles  on  which  the  predic- 
tions of  astrology  proceeded.  Thus  he  informs  us, 
that  the  heavens  were  divided  into  several  compart- 
ments, over  each  of  which  a  particular  planet  pre- 
sided ;  that  some  planets  were  good,  and  some  evil, 
while  others  had  no  special  character  of  their  own, 
but  depended  for  then-  nature  on  those  planets  with 
which  they  were  in  conjunction.  Such  being  tlie 
arrangements  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  Lucian  adds, 
being  liimsclf  a  film  believer  in  astrology,  "  What- 
soever planet  is  lord  of  the  house  at  the  time  of 
any  man's  nativity,  produces  in  him  a  complexion, 
shape,  actions,  and  dispositions  of  mind  exactly  an- 
swerable to  its  own." 

While,  however,  there  were  not  a  few  among  the 
ancient  Komans  who,  like  Lucian,  were  prepared  to 
avow,  and  even  to  defend  their  belief  in  astrology, 
we  iind  that,  imder  the  emperors,  laws  were  fre- 
ipiently  made  discountenancing  this  superstitious 
practice.  Tacitus  tells  us,  that,  in  the  reign  of  Ti- 
berius, there  were  decrees  of  the  senate  made  for 
expelling  astrologers  out  of  Italy,  and  he  says  at  the 
same  time,  that  they  were  a  proliibited  class  of  men, 
yet,  from  the  tendency  of  the  people  to  consult 
them,  they  were  alwjiys  retained.  Suetonius,  also, 
mentions  that  they  wore  twice  banished,  first  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  and  then  in  that  of  Vitellius.  The 
truth  is,  they  were  condemned  by  Romcji  law,  but 
sanctioned  and  encoui'aged  by  Roman  practice. 

The  introduction  of  Christianity  brought  astrology 
into  complete  discredit,  and  to  such  an  extent  was 
tliis  the  case,  that  no  sooner  did  a  soothsayer  or 
astrologer  embrace  the  religion  of  Jesus  than  he 
liiu>teued  to  disavow  publicly,  aud  in  the  face  of  the 


Church,  all  connection  with  such  heathenish  prac- 
tices. Among  the  primitive  CIn'istians  a  belief  ur 
practice  of  astrology  was  viewed  as  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  the  Christian  profession,  and  as  calling 
for  the  prompt  infliction,  of  the  highest  censures  of 
the  church.  The  Apostolical  Constitutions,  as 
they  are  termed,  enjoui  astrologers  to  be  refused 
baptism  unless  they  jiromise  to  renounce  their 
profession.  The  first  council  of  Toledo  condemi  s 
the  Priscillianists  with  anathema  for  the  practice 
of  this  art.  Sozomen  mentions  the  case  of  Euse- 
bius,  bishop  of  Emessa,  as  having  been  accused 
of  following  the  apotclesmatical  art,  which  was 
identical  with  astrology,  and  as  havmg  been  forced 
to  ilee  from  his  bishopric  on  account  of  it.  It 
was  this  crime  that  banished  Aquila  from  the 
Church.  For  Ej)ii)hanius  says,  "  He  was  once  a 
Christian;  but  being  incorrigibly  bent  upon  the 
practice  of  astrology,  the  Chinch  cast  him  out ;  and 
then  he  became  a  Jew,  and  in  revenge  set  upon  a 
translation  of  the  Bible  to  corrupt  those  texts  which 
had  any  relation  to  the  coming  of  Christ."  St. 
Austin  gives  a  remarkable  case  of  an  astrologer, 
who,  being  excommunicated,  afterwards  became  a 
penitent,  and  on  his  confession  and  repentance,  was 
received  into  the  Church  again,  and  admitted  to  lay 
commimion,  but  for  ever  denied  all  promotion  among 
the  clergy.  Thus  it  plainly  appears,  that,  in  tlia 
Christian  Church  from  early  times,  astrologers  were 
looked  upon  as  engaged  in  a  pagan  and  idolatrous 
practice,  and,  accordingly,  subjected  to  the  severest 
ecclesiastical  censure. 

The  astrological  art  was  regularly  taught  in  the 
schools  of  the  Saracens  in  Spain  and  Africa  durini^ 
the  middle  ages.  Its  professors  were  higlily  valued, 
being  regarded  as  the  philosophers  and  sages  ol 
their  day.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  as  Moeheim 
informs  us,  "  this  fallacious  science  was  prosecuted 
even  to  madness  by  all  orders  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest."  The  greatest  aiution,  however,  re- 
quired to  be  observed  by  the  astrologers  of  that 
period  to  avoid  impeachment  for  magic,  and  to 
escape  the  hands  of  the  inquisitors.  Cases  ac- 
tually occurred  of  individuals  being  committed  to 
the  flames  by  the  inquisitors,  for  no  other  crime 
than  the  practice  of  astrology  or  divination  by  tlie 
stars.  Nor  has  this  superstition  been  unknown  in 
modem  nations.  W^e  are  infoiTned  '  y  the  French 
liistorians,  that,  in  the  tinft  of  Catharine  of  Medicis, 
astrology  was  held  in  such  repute  that  the  stars  were 
consulted  in  all  nfiitters,  even  the  most  insignificant. 
Even  yet  in  all  uncivilized  countries  such  supersti- 
tions prevail  and  are  practised  by  designing  persons 
who  thereby  delude  the  ignorant  and  credulous  by 
pretending  fo  reveal  to  them  their  future  history. 

ASUMAN,  the  name  of  an  angel  or  genius,  who 
according  to  the  ancient  Magi  of  I'ersia,  presided 
over  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  eveiy  solar  month 
in  the  PerBian  year,  which  is,  therefore,  called  by  tlm 
uome  of  tlxis  genius.    The  Magi  believe  AsumoQ  to 
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